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EDITORIAL 


gh. issue of the Journal, the last one for this 
editor, is unusually large, for it represents a 
regular issue and a Morton Prince Memorial 
Number combined. The enlargement is made pos- 
sible by the Morton Prince Memorial Fund, an 
accumulation of money when Journal sales are 
larger than production expense. When Morton 
Prince gave the Journal to the American Psycho- 
logical Association, he stipulated in the deed of 
gift that such funds should be used only in behalf 
of research in abnormal and social psychology and 
the report of its results. In this particular instance 
the fund makes it possible to publish within the 
calendar year of 1955 all of the manuscripts ac- 
cepted during 1954. At this time the lag in publica- 
tion is thereby reduced to a maximum of 12 
months, and all this brings credit to the memory 
of Dr. Morton Prince who gave the Journal to the 
American Psychological Association. 

With this issue, the fifth editorial regime of the 
Journal ends, and this editor sings his ‘swan song.” 
Volume 52 begins the sixth regime since Dr. Prince 
founded the Journal, with Dr. M. Brewster Smith 
of the Social Research Council as the new editor. 
Dr. Smith is admirably equipped with both inter- 
ests and talents to carry on the editorship of the 
“venerable green-back,”’ as Professor Gordon All- 
port, the illustrious fourth editor, was wont to call 
it. He is not only equipped to carry on, but also to 
push the Journal’s quality to new heights. This 
“swan song” is properly a report of stewardship, 
for the editor is an electee of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives and thus owes his office to the American 
Psychological Association. 

In his initial policy-setting editorial, this editor 
saw his task as that of integrating the often con- 
flicting interests of authors and readers for the 
long-term good of psychology. How well he has 
succeeded is for others to judge, but he would like 
to report certain things learned. In the basic edito- 
rial task of selecting manuscripts, he verbalized a 
combination of significance and soundness as the 
criterion. At a verbal level, this judgment can be 
affirmed, but at the operational level the editor 
believes he learned something from six years of 
making judgments. With the expansion of our 
science, no ordinary mortal can maintain an au- 
thoritative grasp of all the topics within the areas 
labeled abnormal and social psychology. If the 
editor’s lone judgment comprises the operation for 
determining significance and soundness, the journal 
must bear the stamp of his peculiar interests and 
thereby fail to represent the variety of investiga- 
tive enterprise under way in his time. It is our 
Association’s custom to correct this in a measure 
by having each editor supplemented by a group of 


consulting editors. This editor followed this custom 
exclusively during the first four years of his regime, 
and to those consulting editors on the masthead, 
he owes a tremendous debt. He is forever grateful 
to them. They made the task possible. Yet, like no 
individual editor, it is exceedingly difficult to have 
any set group fully responsive to the variety of 
investigative enterprise under way. As this gradu- 
ally became evident to this editor, he found himself 
formulating an operational definition of signifi- 
cance and soundness that may have some merit. 
A given manuscript is significant if, in the view of 
one, or better of two, of the fair-minded investiga- 
tors in the forefront of developments: within the 
topical area to which the manuscript purports to 
contribute, this manuscript does make a contribu- 
tion. Such a judgment need not necessarily imply 
soundness, This can come best from a specialist in 
the sort of methodology employed in the work 
reported. Yet the history of science is so replete 
with instances of major developments coming from 
unsound contributions that, at least sometimes, 
the judgment of significance from those on the fore- 
front in a topical area should overrule a judgment 
of unsoundness from an expert methodologist. 
Here is a moot side issue, and one which an editor 
alone must decide. This is reported for what it may 
be worth, but it should also be added that follow- 
ing this practice did not (except in the instance of 
one single month’s trial) appreciably increase the 
proportion of manuscripts considered acceptable. 
Moreover, study of the critical reports on manu- 
scripts from such ad hoc consultants who are not 
overburdened by a stream of manuscripts provided 
the editor with a fine technical education. 

The expansion of activity in the sciences gen- 
erally, and especially in psychology, calls for a new 
self-discipline on the part of authors who would 
sell their investigative wares, During the past dec- 
ade, activity in the areas of abnormal and social 
psychology have increased about fourfold if the 
number of manuscripts coming each year to this 
Journal is an accurate indicator. When this editor 
took over his duties in 1949, his predecessor, Pro- 
fessor Allport, remarked that approximately 100 
manuscripts a year represented normal receipts. 
The year 1943 had brought 149, but he thought 
this probably represented a kind of postwar bulge 
from authors whose wartime activities had kept 
them from preparing their work for publication. 
With these pieces “off their chests,” the number of 
manuscripts should return to normal. This then- 
editor-to-be agreed, but we reckoned without the 
postwar growth of American psychology and its 
selective expansion within the areas of abnormal 
and social. As a consequence, 419 manuscripts 
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were received during 1954. At its spring meeting 
in 1954, the Publications Board of the American 
Psychological Association recognized this expan- 
sion of activity by recommending an unprece- 
dented increase in the page allotment of 50 per 
cent for the Journal to go, henceforth, into two 
volumes a year. This may be fine for the interests 


of authors concerned with getting their manu- 


scripts published, but it also puts a burden on 
readers attempting to maintain a comprehensive 
grasp of developments in abnormal and social psy- 


chology. The rate of growth, if projected, also 
raises the specter of libraries expanding till they 
compete with agriculture for the earth’s surface. 
If authors do not want their wares rejected, or u 
they are accepted to go unnoticed in print, they 
had better improve their rhetoric, their style, and 
especially their skill in brevity. As a first step to 
stem the effects of expansion, this is possible. Over 
and over, this editor has returned manuscripts with 
a request that they be cut by 50 per cent or more. 
Although silence is usually the first response to 
such a request, some authors have cried out that 
such condensation is impossible. Yet, once the 
perhaps heroic effort has been made, the preponder 
ant majority have admitted that they themselves 
feel the manuscript to be improved. A good many 
have even thanked the editor for demanding the 
effort, and the editor usually has the impression 
that the condensed piece actually communicates 
more than did the longer version. 

Stewardship concerning restrictions in the deed 
of gift from Dr. Prince should also be reported. 
The Morton Prince Fund has afforded three sup- 
plements during the past six years. The first ap 
peared as the Morton Prince Memorial Supplement 
to issue No. 2 of Volume 47 (April, 1952) and car- 
ried 50 papers in 293 pages, thus helping to reduce 
lag in all APA journals by taking those pieces con- 
sidered by editors and authors to be within the 
topical limits of abnormal and social psychology. 
The second was a Morton Prince Memorial Sup- 
plement to issue No. 4 of Volume 49 (October, 
1954). This provided the subscribers to the Journal 
with Psycholinguistics, A Survey of Theory and Re- 
search Problems, the report of the 1953 summer 
seminar sponsored by the Committee on Linguis- 
tics and Psychology of the Social Science Research 
Council. The supplement represented a quick grasp 
of an opportunity to increase the circulation of this 
work simply by using from the Fund the price of 
enough copies of the “run-off’’ for our subscribers. 
This issue contains the third Morton Prince Me- 
morial Supplement which is put within the covers 
of the regular issue to comply with postal regula- 
tions 

The editor has also been continuously mindful 
of Dr. Prince’s concern that the number of manu- 


J. McV. Hunt 


scripts published from the social area should not 
be larger than that from the abnormal area. By 
interpreting abnormal psychology “to include pa- 
pers contributing to our fundamental knowledge of 
pathology, dynamics, and development. . . of 
personality or individual behavior’, this category 
actually includes more than half of the papers 
accepted. 

This editor has many debts of gratitude for help 
received from colleagues during his regime. The 
debt to the consulting editors on the masthead has 
already been mentioned. Thanks, one and all! To 
those readers not on the masthead, who have con- 
tributed criticai analyses of manuscripts that 
enabled the editor to write intelligently to authors, 
thanks! To his distinguished predecessor, Professor 
Allport, thanks again for handing on the Journal 
with such a fine tradition and in such excellent 
current shape. For the first two years of this regime, 
before the Association established in the Central 
Office the editorial service so ably and helpfully 
managed by Dr. Lorraine Bouthilet (Thanks to 
her, and to her predecessor, Dr. Margaret K. 
Harlow), the editor’s wife, Esther Hunt, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Collins Wesman made the editor’s job 
possible by marking all copy for the printer and 
correcting the galley proof. To them he is eternally 
grateful for that all-too-boring labor in behalf of 
the profession and science of psychology. To his 
successive secretaries, Miss Helen Mulroney, Mrs. 
Mary Lou Ford, and Mrs. Marie McBride, thanks 
for diligent care in acknowledging manuscripts 
and keeping files in order. In the course of handling 
over 2,000 manuscripts, counting revisions, only 
twice did a manuscript get mislaid so that the 
author had to supply a carbon, and, in each case, 
the fault was the editor’s. To Dr. Stanley Estes, 
Book Review Editor throughout these six years, 
thanks for relieving this editor completely of this 
responsibility and for a job well done. 

Finally, the greatest debt of all is to 
Arthur Jenness. For the last three years, he has 
undertaken the role of Associate Editor, an inno- 
vation for journals of the Association. The expan- 
sion of activity, already noted, increased the 
editorial load till it finally became nearly impossible 
for this editor. He sought the help of his one-time 
teacher, colleague, and friend, Arthur Jenness, 
who undertook responsibility for those manu- 
scripts coming each third month. In accepting this 
role, Professor Jenness has helped establish the 
innovation of an associate editor for each of the 
Association’s journals receiving more manuscripts 
than one editor can handle. Even though the ar- 
rangement served to make the editorial task feasi- 
ble, the experience probably also indicated that a 


*rofessor 


'Hont, J. McV. Editorial. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1950, 46, 3-6 
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topical division of labor would provide a better 
basis for proper control than did a temporal 
division. To Arthur Jenness my gratitude for a 
tremendous lift, and the unspoken gratitude of 
authors who thereby got prompter service. 

Although the enlargement of this issue per- 
mitted publication of all of the manuscrip’s ac- 
cepted before the end of 1954, it does not permit 
inclusion of the papers which this editor accepted 
from those arriving during January of 1955. These 
will overflow into Volume 52 and thereby some- 
what muddle the transition between this regime 
and the next one. 

Even though there is no denying that the edi- 
torial load has sometimes been heavy, carrying it 
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has also been rewarding. An editor gets to know his 
science ahead of time and is im the enviable position 
of being able to include in his teaching what fre- 
quently may not appear in published form for a 
year or more. There are also personal rewards, 
After studying a manuscript with a view to clari- 
fying why it should not be published or how it 
should be condensed and revised to improve com- 
munication, it is delightful to receive letters of 
appreciation from authors. They make the editor’s 
life worth living. One also gets the feeling that 
psychologists are delightful people. Write the new 
editor in such vein often! To Brewster Smith and 
the sixth editorial regime, best wishes! 


J. McV. Hunt 





SOCIAL INTERACTION AND THE SELF CONCEPT: 


MELVIN MANIS* 


University of Illinois 


CIENCE progresses when two or more sup- 

posedly unrelated sets of phenomena can 

be explained by reference to a single set of 
governing principles. inasmuch as the self 
concept may be defined, in common-sense 
fashion, as the organized collection of attitudes, 
opinions, and beliefs an individuai holds about 
himself, it would be reasonable to expect that 
it will be influenced by those factors that have 
previously been shown to influence other kinds 
of beliefs and opinions. In short, it is at least 
initially justified to assume that the self con- 
cept is not essentially different from any other 
set of attitudes, opinions, or beliefs collected 
by an individual about any given object or 
topic." 

Most beliefs or opinions are acquired or 
learned in the course of interactions between 
people. This form of social influence or social! 
learning is most marked in areas where direct 
and independent empirical investigation is 
most difficult. Sherif’s famous experiment on 
the autokinetic phenomenon (16) is a dramatic 
illustration that the things an individual sees 
and believes the external world are 
largely dependent upon the opinions of others. 
As an extension of this general principle, it is 
to be expected that the things which an indi- 
vidual sees and believes about himself are, to 
an extent, determined by what others believe 
about him. Such a view is clearly in accordance 
with the writings of Cameron (3), Cooley (5), 
Mead (11), Newcomb (13), Rogers (15), 
Sullivan, and Snygg and Combs (17). 


about 


Confirmation and Altitude Change* 


In general, an individual feels that a belief 
is “proper” or “valid” to the extent that it 


' This paper has been adapted from a dissertation 
which was submitted in partial fulfillment of the re 
quirements for the Ph.D. The author wishes to express 
his gratitude to his advisor, J. McV. Hunt, and to Ross 
Stagner, for help and encouragement in the preparation 
of this study 

* Now at the Outpatient Clinic of the United States 
Public Health Service in Washington, D. C 

*In this paper such terms as attitude, opinion, be 
lief, and perception are used synonymously since they 
are all ultimately hypothetical constructs which are 
inferred from overt responses to observable situations. 

‘ The propositions which are advanced in this section 


commands confirmation (or agreement) from 
others. In the words of Festinger: “If there are 
other people around him who believe the same 
thing, then his opinion is, to him, valid. If 
there are not others who believe the same 
thing, then his opinions are, in the same sense, 
not valid” (8, p. 5). 

Since we all soon learn that we may be 
punished for holding “invalid” beliefs, we are 
continually “‘checking” our opinions against 
the views of others. When, because of a lack of 
confirmation, we find that one of our beliefs 
is “incorrect,” we seek to remedy the situa- 
tion by either changing our view, or by chang- 
ing the views of others, so as to “‘legitimatize” 
our own position. 

In “checking” and “‘correcting” his beliefs, 
an individual relies more upon some people 
than others. These people may be regarded as 
his reference individuals and it is against the 
yardstick of their opinions that he measures 
the validity of his own beliefs. In particular, 
most people “check” their beliefs by compar- 
ing them with the opinions of their friends. 

When an individual’s friends do not confirm 
his beliefs, he will seek to increase confirma- 
tion by (a) exerting pressure on them to change 
their views, (6) “‘correcting’” his own “mis- 
taken” impressions, or (c) simultaneously 
following both these courses of action. In any 
case, regardless of the particular mechanism 
which is chosen, the individual will attempt 
to create a state of affairs in which he and his 
friends are in general agreement. That is, he 
will attempt to bring about an increase in 
confirmation. 

When two friends disagree about some 
political matter, they will probably discuss 
their views openly and in this manner will 
achieve some measure of agreement. Similarly, 
when an individual’s self concept is not con- 
firmed by the views of his friends there should 
be an eventual increase in agreement. The 
analogy between the two situations is not 
perfect, however, for our cultural values 
generally prohibit us from frankly telling 
another person our opinion of him, nor can he 


are drawn largely and adapted from the work of Fes- 
tinger and his associates (8). 
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tell us his frank opinion of himself. But this 
does not preclude the possibility of communi- 
cation, since our impressions or beliefs about 
an individual are, to some extent, communi- 
cated to him through our actions. That is, we 
tend to respond to him in a fashion which is 
consonant with our perception of him. Con- 
versely, an individual is probably able to 
communicate his self concept to others through 
this same behavioral medium. 


HyYpPoTHEsEes FOR THis Stupy 
Confirmation—Change and Friendship 


Hypothesis I. According to our theory and 
the results of numerous experiments on the 
social conditions of belief (16, 9), increases in 
confirmation (or agreement) should, and do, 
occur when the conflicting views concern some 
external matter such as football, perceived 
movement, or the like. If the self concept is, 
in fact, not essentially different from these 
externally directed beliefs, similar increases in 
confirmation should occur. This leads to the 
prediction that: I. Over a period of time there 
will be an increase in agreement between the indi- 
vidual’s self perception and his friends’ percep- 
tions of him. 

Hypothesis II, In the preceding section we 
made the assumption that people influence, 
and are more influenced by, their friends than 
their nonfriends. In an experiment on “The 
Exertion of Influence through Social Com- 
munication,” Back (2) has confirmed an hy- 
pothesis which is similar to this assumption. 
He found that cohesive groups, defined as 
those which are highly attractive to their 
members, exert more influence on the beliefs 
of their members than do noncohesive groups. 
An obvious extrapolation of this finding is the 
prediction that friendship groups exert more 
influence over their members’ beliefs than do 
groups which are cornposed of individuals who 
have not chosen each other as friends. 

If the members of a group are able to in- 
fluence each others’ beliefs, they should, over 
a period of time, be able to diminish any dis- 
agreement which exists between them. If they 
cannot influence one another, they should be 
relatively powerless to resolve such conflicts. 
We can therefore quantify the influence that 
the members of a group exert over one another 
in terms of their ability to settle disagree- 
ments. Thus, if the members of friendship 
groups have more influence over each others’ 


beliefs than do the members of groups which 
are composed of nonfriends, it may be hy- 
pothesized that: IT. Over a given period of time, 
there will be a grealer increase in agreement be- 
tween an individual’s self concept and his 
friends’ impressions of him, than there will be 
between the individual’s self concept and his 
nonfriends’ impressions of him. 


Confirmation and Changes of the Self Concept 


Hypothesis III. It is our contention that 
through their actions toward him, an indi- 
vidual’s self concept is affected by those whose 
opinion he values. To be more concrete, an 
individual’s self concept can be either altered 
or reinforced by his friends, depending upon 
whether or not their actions toward him tend 
te confirm his existing self image. According 
to our theory, changes in the self concept 
should, by and large, be aimed at increasing 
the agreement between the individual’s self 
concept and the way he is perceived by his 
friends. We therefore predict that: III. Over a 
period of time, changes in the individual's self 
concept will tend to increase the agreement between 
his self concept and his friends’ perceptions of 
him. 

Hypothesis IV. If an individual is more 
strongly influenced by his friends than by his 
nonfriends, this should be manifested in the 
respective abilities of friends and nonfriends 
to influence the content of his self concept. 
This leads to the hypothesis that: IV. During 
a specified period of time, the content of an indi- 
vidual’s self concept will be more influenced by 
his friends’ views of him than by his non- 
friends’ views of him. 


Confirmation and Changes in Others’ Percep- 
tions of the Individual 


Hypothesis V. When an individual’s self 
cencept is not confirmed by his friends, he 
may, by behavioral means, strive to alter their 
impressions of him. Since our culture prohibits 
an individual from openly discussing his own 
self concept, he may try to influence others by 
acting, whenever possible, in a fashion which 
he believes to be consonant with his own self 
concept and at odds with their opinions of him. 
If, for example, the individual! believes himself 
to be mature despite the disagreement of 
others, he may try to change their views by 
consistently and repeatedly acting toward 
them in what he conceives to be a mature 
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manner. In this fashion he will atvempt to 
“convince” them of the validity of his self 
concept. This leads to the hypothesis that: 
V. When an individual’s friends change their 
opinions of him, these changes will tend to in- 
crease the agreement between his. self concept and 
his friends’ perceptions of him. 

Hypothesis VI. If an individual is 
strongly motivated to receive confirmation 
from his friends than from his nonfriends, he 
might be expected to exert correspondingly 
greater effort in his attempts to alter their 
views of him. Accordingly, he should be more 
successful in getting them to accept his beliefs 
about himself as valid. This leads to the hy- 
pothesis that: VI. During a given period of 
lime, an individual will be more successful in 
influencing his friends to accept his self concept 
as valid than he will be in similarly influencing 
the opinions of his nonfriends. 


” 


more 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss in this study were 101 male students 
at the University of Illinois. The overwhelming major 
ity of them were midyear freshmen who had entered the 
University five weeks before the start of the experi 
ment. Their ages ranged from 17 to 26, although most 
were between 17 and 19 

These men lived together in a dormitory-style build 
ing which had been temporarily divided into rooms by 
a series of metal lockers. Nearly all of the men were 
assigned to these rooms on a random basis. There were 
a few, however, who had known each other before the 
start of the semester and who had asked to be placed 
in the same room. There were usually four men in each 
room. For the purposes of this study, groups were 
formed by pairing adjacent rooms, making a total of 
eight men in most of the various groups 

Testing procedures. The Ss described each member of 
their group, including themselves, on 24 bipolar rating 
scales Cattell’s (4) 
factor analysis of Allport and Odbert’s adjective trait 
list (1). Cattell’s study resulted in 12 relatively inde 
pendent factors. Of these, the eight which accounted 
for the most variance were represented by three items 
each. Synonyms were substituted for the original terms 
when, in the judgment of Z,* Cattell’s items seemed too 
complex for our Ss. Because of their origin in the All 
port-Odbert trait list, the items which were selected 


These scales were derived from 


may be assumed to sample virtually all of the important 
descriptive dimensions on which people within our 
culture vary 

Following his self descrip-ion, his description of an 
“ideal self,” and his descriptions of others, each S made 
sociometric choices from among the members of his 
group. The descriptive items and the sociometric 
questionnaires were administered twice, with a six-week 


* The instrument used in this study is similar to that 
developed by Helper (10 
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period intervening between the two administrations. 
At the time of the first test administration the Ss had 
lived together for a period of five weeks 

Sociometric data. The sociometric data were used to 
select a friend and a nonfriend for each of the Ss. The 
friend was defined as that person within his group 
whom § had mentioned most frequently in the first 
sociometric questionnaire. The person who was selected 
also had to be mentioned by S as one of his five dest 
friends on campus in the first sociometric questionnaire. 
The nonfriend was defined as the roommate to whom 
S had given the fewest sociometric votes on Test I. The 
people who were selected on the above criteria also had 
to satisfy certain requirements for stability of friend- 
ship or nonfriendship, as revealed by the sociometric 
data of Test IT. 

It seemed desirable to select the nonfriend from 
within S’s room, rather than from within his group as 
a whole, to ensure that the frequency of contact between 
Ss and friends and Ss and nonfriends would be roughly 
comparable. 

The criteria of friendship that are discussed above 
sometimes resulted in a situation in which two Ss chose 
the sarne person as a friend. In such cases the two 
friendship pairs could not be considered independent of 
one another since one individual was common to both. 
This lack of independence would violate one of the as 
sumptions of our statistical tests. To solve this problem 
it was decided to eliminate all Ss who had chosen the 
same person as a friend save for the S who had given 
him the greatest total of sociometric votes. A similar 
procedure was adopted for those instances in which 
two or more Ss chose the same person for a nonfriend. 
Here, however, the S who had given this nonfriend the 
lowest total number of sociometric votes was retained 
and the others eiiminated 

When these eliminations had been completed, there 
remained a sample of 36 independent friendship pairs 
and a sample of 28 independent pairs of nonfriends. 
All of the statistical tests to be reported were performed 


using these two samples 


RESULTS AND DiscussIon® 


The concept of confirmation, or agreement, 
is central to each of the hypotheses which has 
been developed above. Operationally, this con- 
cept is defined by the value of the D statistic 
between an individual’s self description and 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) description of him 
(6, 14). It should be noted that the value of 
this D, which might be termed a confirmation 
score, is inversely related to the amount of 
confirmation which the individua! receives; 
that is, small D’s indicate more confirmation 
than do large ones. 

Hypothesis I. Over a period of time there 


* The p values reported here are for one-tailed tests 
These are used because the direction of each antici 
pated trend was specified prior to the collection of the 
data. 
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will be an increase in agreement between the 
individual’s self perception and his friend’s 
perception of him 

A comparison of the confirmation scores 
received at Test I with the confirmation scores 
received at Test II shows the latter smaller 
than the former and the difference permits re- 
jection of the null hypothesis (p = .05). 
Closer inspection of the data reveals, however, 
that this increase in agreement is significant 
only for those 19 S-friend pairs in which the 
Ss described themselves more positively than 
they were described by their friends’ (p < .05). 
The 17 remaining S-friend pairs, in which the 
Ss described themselves less positively than 
their friends had described them, showed a 
trend in the hypothesized direction, but this 
trend was not significant (p = .26). 

Hypothesis II. Over a period of time, there 
will be a greater increase in agreement between 
an individual’s self concept and his friends’ 
impressions of him than there will be between 
the individual’s self concept and his nonfriends’ 
impressions of him. 

Increases in confirmation were measured by 
the difference between the S’s two confirma- 
tion scores. The amount by which the second 
D was smaller than the first was interpreted 
as an index of the increase in confirmation, 
since a small D indicated more confirmation 
than a large D. In those cases where the D at 
Test II was larger than the D at Test I, the 
obtained difference was given a negative sign. 

The amount by which confirmation could 
increase in any S-friend (or S-nonfriend) pair 
was dependent upon its initial level, since, to 
cite an extreme example, there could be no 
increase in confirmation if there were no 
initial disagreement. For this reason Ss were 
matched on the basis of their first confirmation 
score when comparing them in terms of the 
amount by which confirmation had increased. 
Figure 1 shows the mean increase in confirma- 
tion for these matched groups of S-friend and 
S-nonfriend pairs. For purposes of graphi 
clarity a constant has been added to each 
mean to raise them all to a positive value. 

Note that in eight of the 10 pairs of matched 


7 Operationally speaking, the Ss who described 
themselves more positively than their friends had de 
scribed them were those whose self descriptions were 
more similar to their “ideal selve.” than were their 
friends’ descriptions of them 
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groups the mean increase in confirmation for 
S-friend pairs exceeds the mean increase in 
confirmation for S-nonfriend pairs. An analysis 
of these 10 pairs of values by means of 
Wilcoxon’s Signed Ranks Test resulted in re- 
jection of the null hypothesis (p < .025). The 
results which have been obtained are thus 
consonant with our theoretical prediction. 

To put our hypothesis to a more severe test, 
the S-friend pairs were split into two groups, 
the positive and the megalive, as were the 
S-nonfriend pairs.* The increase in confirma- 
tion for corresponding S-friend and S-nonfriend 
groups was then compared. These additional 
tests were performed to control for the possi- 
bility that the over-all significance test re- 
ported above was in some way contaminated 
by the fact that the S-friend and S-nonfriend 
groups differed in their respective proportions 
of posilive and negative pairs. 

Since, as discussed above, the initial con- 
firmation level determines the amount of 
possible increase in confirmation for any S- 
friend (or S-nonfriend) pair, it was again 
deemed advisable to take this source of vari- 
ance into account. It was, however, impossible 
to utilize the previously described method for 
matching subgroups on the basis of their 


* In what follows here, the term positive S-friend (or 
S-nonfriend) pairs refers to those pairs in which the 
S’s initial self description was more favorable than was 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) initial description of him. 
Positive Ss, or Ss with “relatively favorable” self con 
cepts, will refer to those whose self descriptions satisfied 
this requirement. Conversely, negative pairs will be 
those for whom the reverse was true. Negative Ss, or 
those with “relatively unfavorable” self concepts, will 
be Ss whose self descriptions were unflattering as 
judged by this criterion 
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initial confirmation scores. Instead, an analysis 
of covariance design was adopted in which the 
increases in confirmation were compared after 
the variance due to differences in the initial 
confirmation scores had been accounted for. 

The results showed that the increase in con- 
firmation for the posilive group of S-friend 
pairs exceeded the increase in confirmation for 
the positive group of S-nonfriend pairs (p = 
025). A similar comparison between the two 
negative groups showed no essential difference. 
Apparently increases in confirmation are more 
marked for S-friend pairs than for S-nonfriend 
pairs, providing the Ss’ self concepts are rela- 
tively favorable. When the Ss’ self concepts 
are relatively unfavorable, this tendency 
disappears. 

Hypothesis III. Over a period of time, 
changes in the individual's self concept will 
tend to increase the agreement between his 
self concept and his friends’ perceptions of 
him 

Operationally, Hypothesis III predicts that 
the individual’s second self description will be 
more similar to his friend’s first description of 
him than his first self description was. Analysis 
of the data by means of the Wilcoxon Signed 
Ranks Test lends support to this prediction 
and permits rejection of the null hypothesis 
(p = 01). 

Although the above finding indicates that 
the Ss’ self concepts were influenced signifi- 
cantly by their friends’ perceptions of them, 
it is possible that this trend was primarily due 
to effects obtained with the negative Ss. That 
is, perhaps the only Ss whose self concepts 
were influenced were those who would increase 
their self esteem by echoing the views of their 
friends, while the other Ss remained uninflu- 
enced by their friends’ relatively unflattering 
estimates of them. To investigate this possi- 
bility the S-friend pairs were again split into 
negative and positive groups and the data from 
each of these groups were analyzed separately 
using the Wilcoxon test. As expected, the 
negative group of Ss were significantly influ- 
enced by their friends’ estimates of them 
(p < .025). For the positive group of Ss, the 
results were less clear-cut. Although the 
trend was in the predicted direction, it did 
not reach significance (p = .22). 

The individual's self concept is apparently 
influenced by his friend’s perception of him, 
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providing this friend perceives him in a more 
ideal light than he perceives himself. If the 
friend perceives him in relatively unfavorable 
terms, his influence is not felt to any significant 
degree. Although one may conclude that this 
nonsignificant trend is solely due to chance 
variation, it is possible that it represents the 
beginning of a “real” effect which would have 
achieved significance if there had been a 
longer interval between testing sessions. In 
short, perhaps the individual’s self concept 
can be influenced by his friends’ opinions of 
him whether they be positive or negative, 
although it may take somewhat longer before 
he will accept a negative perception of himself 
as being valid. The psychoanalytic concept of 
resistance seems particularly pertinent here. 

There is another possible explanation for 
this finding. It may be that when people have 
relatively unfavorable impressions of those 
who have chosen them for friends, they tend 
to disguise their true feelings, since our culture 
generally prohibits open expression of negative 
reactions in such a situation. This would make 
it difficult for the positive Ss to get any accu- 
rate knowledge of what their friends think of 
them and would, therefore, reduce the extent 
to which these friends would influence their 
self concepts. It might be hypothesized, how- 
ever, that with the passage of time, the Ss’ 
knowledge of their friends’ attitudes toward 
them would become increasingly accurate and 
would be paralleled by a corresponding increase 


Fic. 2. A Hypormericar Case: Prepicrep INFLUENCE 
or Frrenp AND Nonrrienp on S’s Ser Concepr 
The S’s self concept should move from S-C, (Test I) 
to S-C, (Test II), thus approaching his friend’s initia! 
description of him (F-C,). Note that this predicted 
change does not bring S’s self concept closer to his non- 
friend’s initial description of him (NF-C,). 
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in the influence which these friends would 
exert. 

Hypothesis IV. During a specified period of 
time, people will be more influenced by their 
friends’ views of them than by their non- 
friends’ views of them. 

The extent to which each S’s self concept 
was influenced by his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) 
opinion of him was quantified by subtracting 
the D between his second self description and 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) first description of 
him from the initial confirmation score (see 
Fig. 2). 

In Figure 2, S-C, and S-C;, represent S’s self 
concept at two points in time. F-C, is a de- 
scription of S by a friend and NF-C, is a 
description of S provided by a nonfriend. 
S-C;, F-C;, and NF-C, are contemporaneous 
pictures of S as he appeared to each of these 
three people. 

Note that in changing his self concept, our 
hypothetical S has been influenced by the 
views of his friend, since he has, to an extent, 
adopted his friend’s impressions. In terms of 
Fig. 2, S has changed his self concept so that 
it is now closer to F-C, than it was before. 
This same change in self concept does not, 
however, show any effects due to the influence 
of S’s nonfriend. That is, S has not adopted 
NF’s views since his most recent self concept, 
S-C;, is not significantly closer to NF-C, than 
was his previous self concept, S-C). 

For reasons which have been discussed in 
connection with Hypothesis II, it was neces- 
sary to match groups of Ss on the basis of their 
initial confirmation scores when testing 
Hypothesis [V. This comparison of matched 
groups is graphically depicted in Fig. 3, where 
once again, for purposes of graphic clarity, a 
constant had been added to each point to 
raise them all to positive numbers. 

Note that in eight of the ten pairs of groups, 
the friends exerted more influence over the 
individual’s self concepts than did the non- 
friends. The difference between these ten 
pairs of matched groups is highly significant 
(p = .005). This finding provides empirical 
support for the proposition that an individual’s 
self concept is more affected by the views of 
his friends than by the views of his nonfriends. 

One might argue, however, that the Ss’ 
self concepts were not more amenable to influ- 
ence by their friends because of the greater 
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cohesiveness of the S-friend pairs, but because, 
by and large, the Ss were perceived in a more 
favorable light by their friends than by their 
nonfriends. That is, within the S-friend group 
there was a greater proportion of negative Ss 
than there was in the S-nonfriend group. This 
fact would tend to favor the S-friend pairs in 
any over-all significance test such as the one 
reported above, since it has already been shown 
that Ss are more likely to have their self con- 
cepts influenced by those who view them in a 
relatively flattering light than by those who 
view them with relative disfavor. To control 
for this contaminating factor the S-friend 
pairs were again split into negative and positive 
groups, as were the S-nonfriend pairs. Cor- 
responding S-friend and S-nonfriend groups 
were then compared to see if, as predicted, 
the friends had influenced the Ss’ self concepts 
more than had the nonfriends. An analysis of 
covariance design was again used to control 
for any differences in the amount of initial 
confirmation. 

The results showed no significant difference 
between the amount of influence exerted on 
the two groups of negative Ss. That is, friends 
and nonfriends were equally successful in in- 
fluencing the self concepts of Ss who had 
described themselves in relatively unflattering 
terms. 

In the case of the positive Ss, however, 
there was a tendency for the friends to be 
more influential than were the nonfriends 
(05 < p < .10). This finding resulted from 
the fact that the positive Ss tended to accept 
their friends’ opinions of them even though 
these opinions were relatively unflattering, 
while the Ss in the corresponding S-nonfriend 
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group showed some tendency to rebel against 
the unfavorable opinions of nonfriends. How- 
ever, neither of these trends was statistically 
significant. 

People are apparently equally willing to 
accept the estimates of them held by friends 
and nonfriends, providing these estimates are 
relatively flattering to them. If they are per- 
ceived by others in a relatively unflattering 
light, however, they seem to accept the views 
of friends more readily than the views of 
nonfriends. 

Hypothesis V. When an individual’s friends 
change their opinions of him, these changes 
will tend to increase the agreement between 
his self concept and his friends’ perceptions 
of him. 

Operationally, this hypothesis predicts that 
the D between .S’s first self description and his 
friend’s second description of him will be 
smaller than the D between the S’s first self 
description and his friend’s first description of 
him. That is, on the assumption that the beliefs 
which make up the self concept are like other 
beliefs learned in social interaction (8, 9), we 
predict that .S’s views will influence the views 
of his friend—the friend’s attitude towards 
S will become increasingly similar to S’s 
initial self concept. 

Analysis of the data fails to support this 
hypothesis. When the S-friend pairs were 
split into positive and megative groups, the 
same nonconfirmatory results were obtained. 
It therefore appears that the individual is un- 
able to “convince” others of the validity of 
his self concept. Thus these data would appear 
to support only the “‘looking-glass” derivation 
of the self concept described by Cooley (5) 
and Mead (11), and not the more general as- 
sumption, made initially in this study, that 
the self concept is essentially no different from 
any other set of opinions or beliefs. The self 
concept appears to be a special case in which 
influence is exerted in one direction only: from 
the other to the self, not from the self to the 
other. There are a number of possible explana- 


” 


tions for this. 

Perhays the results obtained derive from 
the fact that, contrary to common assump- 
tion, people do not act in accordance with 
their self concepts. Because of distortions 
caused by unconscious factors there may be 
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a low correlation between their self concepts 
and their overt behavior. They cannot, there- 
fore, clearly communicate their self concepts 
to others through their actions. This, in turn, 
precludes the possibility of successfully “con- 
vincing” others of the validity of these self 
perceptions. 

On the other hand, one may reason that 
the individual’s self concept is rarely regarded 
by others as being a valuable source of accu- 
rate information for forming an opinion about 
him. Even if his self image is communicated 
to them, they may be relatively uninfluenced 
by it because of their suspicion that his beliefs 
about himself are distorted. 

Hypothesis VI. During a given period of 
time, an individual will be more successful in 
influencing his friends to accept his self con- 
cept as valid than he will be in similarly 
influencing the opinions of his nonfriends. 

The extent to which each S was successful 
in influencing others’ opinions of him was 
quantified by subtracting the D between his 
first self description and his friend’s (or non- 
friend’s) second description of him from the 
confirmation score which was obtained in Test 
I. Thus, for a given S-friend pair, S would 
have been maximally successful in influencing 
his friend if the friend’s second description 
of him had been altered so as to make it 
coincide with his (S’s) initial self image. 

For reasons which were discussed earlier, 
indices of the type described above cannot 
exceed the individual’s first confirmation 
score. S-friend and S-nonfriend pairs were 
therefore divided into subgroups and then 
matched on the basis of their initial confirma- 
tion score, as in Fig. 1 and Fig. 3. The re- 
sults showed no consistent trend favoring either 
the friends or the nonfriends; neither group 
was influenced by their Ss’ self concepts. 

When the S-friend and the S-nonfriend 
pairs are subdivided into positive and negative 
groups, the results are essentially unchanged. 
While the positive groups show some tendency 
(05 < p < .10) for the friends to be more 
strongly influenced by the Ss’ self concepts 
than were the nonfriends, this is almost solely 
due to the fact that the Ss’ self concepts were 
rejected more strongly by their nonfriends 
than they had been originally. This may have 
occurred as follows: The nonfriends, recogniz- 
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ing that these Ss have rejected them, may 
have perceived them (Ss) in an increasingly 
unfavorable light. Since these Ss’ self descrip- 
tions were originally more favorable than their 
nonfriends’ descriptions of them, this would 
result in increased disagreement. 

Generally speaking, the results of this study 
support the theories of Cooley (5) and Mead 
(11). The Ss’ self concepts were significantly 
influenced by their friends’ opinions of them, 
particularly when they were perceived by 
these friends in a relatively favorable light. 
On the other hand, the friends’ perceptions of 
the Ss were not significantly influenced by 
the Ss’ self images. Increases in agreement 
within S-friend pairs were primarily due to 
changes in the Ss’ self concepts, rather than to 
changes in the friends’ perceptions of the Ss. 

The results with respect to the cohesion (or 
friendship-nonfriendship) variable were less 
clear-cut and the predicted differences ap- 
peared only in comparisons of positive Ss. 
Thus the Ss’ self images were more affected 
by the views of friends who saw them in a 
relatively unfavorable light than by the views 
of nonfriends who had similarly unfavorable 
attitudes toward them. In addition, the posi- 
live Ss influenced their friends’ views of them 
more than they influenced the views of their 
nonfriends, although this resulted primarily 
from the fact that with the passage of time 
the nonfriends seemed to increase their dis- 
agreement with these Ss’ self images. Finally, 
there was a greater increase in confirmation 
for the positive S-friend pairs than for the 
positive S-nonfriend pairs. This result was not 
surprising, in view of the fact that increases 
in confirmation may be conceived of as being 
roughly related to the summated effects of (a) 
the influence exerted on S’s self concept, and 
(b) the influence which S is able to exert on 
the other person’s perception of him. Since 
the positive S-friend pairs exceeded the positive 
S-nonfriend pairs on each of these “compo- 
nent” variables, it was to be expected that 
the two groups would also differ in terms of 
their respective increases in confirmation. 


SUMMARY 


This study was based on the assumption 
that the self concept is not essentially different 


from other collections of beliefs. The self 
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descriptions of a group of Ss were compared 
with others’ estimates of them and certain 
perceptual changes were predicted. Predictions 
were also made regarding the effects of group 
cohesion on these hypothesized changes. Fol- 
lowing a six-week period during which the 
participants in the study interacted freely, a 
retest was administered and the predictions 
checked. The results were in accord with the 
theories of Cooley (5) and Mead (11), but 
offered only partial support for the contention 
that the self concept is no different from other 
beliefs; although the Ss’ self concepts were 
influenced by others’ perceptions of them, 
there was no tendency for the self estimates to 
affect the views of one held by others. Finally, 
the cohesion variable affected the results in a 
complex fashion which was related to the 
relative favorableness of the S’s self descrip- 
tion. 
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FORMATION OF NEW ASSOCIATIONS TO WORDS SELECTED ON THE 
BASIS OF REACTION-TIME-GSR COMBINATIONS 
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HERE 1S good evidence that the occur- 
rence of long time intervals between the 
presentation of a stimulus and the 
elicitation of a simple response is observed 
when the responding organism is poorly mo- 
tivated, or when the stimulus-response se- 
quence, or habit, is unfamiliar to the organism 


(2, 3). Hull conceptualizes this and other _ 


evidence in such a way as to derive such meas- 
ures of response strength as reaction time from 
a multiplicative relationship between the 
amounts of habit and drive (3). However, long 
reaction times or response latencies to verbal 
stimuli have frequently been interpreted 


clinically as manifestations of conflict or 
avoidance (5, 11), and, by implication, as 
accompaniments of strong emotional or moti- 
vational states. It would appear, therefore, 
that the high-drive-state-long-reaction-time 
avoidance syndromes which are of clinical 


interest might be better discriminated from low 
habit or drive states of the organism by means 
of a combination of reaction-time with some 
measure of motivational state. 

In the present experiment, response latency 
of associations to verbal stimuli has been used 
as a measure of response strength which de- 
pends on both motivational and habit varia- 
bles. The galvanic skin response (GSR) of Ss 
to the verbal stimuli has been used as a meas- 
ure of motivational state. Combining these 
two measures permitted an assignment of 
words into four classes, namely, those with 
long reaction time and large galvanic skin 
responses (referred to as R-GSR) which pre- 
sumably would consist of words associated 
with either avoidance habits or disruptive 
emotional states, those with long reaction time 
and low galvanic skin responses (R-gsr) which 
presumably would be words characterized by 
relative unfamiliarity or low associative 
strength, those with short reaction time but 
large galvanic skin responses (r-GSR) which 

! This study was aided by a grant from the Alumni 
Research Fund (1951) of the University of Southern 
California. The author was assisted by Mr. Martin 
Mendel, who read a paper at the meetings of the West- 
ern Psychological Association in 1954, discussing the 
formation of associations to rated emotional words 


presumably would be moderately familiar 
words connected with nondisruptive emotional 
states, or strongly familiar words associated 
with emotional states, and those with short 
reaction time and low galvanic skin response 
(r-gsr) which should be familiar and nonemo- 
tional words. On the assumption that the 
avoidance habits and disruptive states asso- 
ciated with emotional words would provide 
interference effects, it was predicted that the 
learning of any new associations to these words 
would be inferior to that of other kinds of 
words if such other variables as familiarity 
were controlled. 

An independent criterion of the familiarity 
of the words used in the experiment was ob- 
tained from the Thorndike-Lorge frequency 
count lists (12), and an independent criterion 
of emotionality was obtained by having the 
words judged by clinical psychologists. 

The design of the experiment made it readily 
feasible to test three additional and related 
predictions. First, if emotion is the disruptive 
factor in such an associative task, it may be 
hypothesized that giving some Ss the impres- 
sion that they were doing poorly or failing 
would increase the disruptive effect on learning 
by intensifying the cues for avoidance, or by 
raising the drive level. Second, if emotion is 
the interfering factor, then Ss should encounter 
more difficulty in forming new associations to 
words judged as emotional by clinical psycholo- 
gists. Third, inasmuch as a maladjusted indi- 
vidual is conceived to be one with strong 
emotional conflicts, it might be expected that 
emotional words would arouse a stronger emo- 
tional or disruptive reaction than in better 
adjusted individuals. One might therefore 
predict that the personal adjustment of Ss 
whose performance with emotional words 
was extremely poor would be inferior to that 
of Ss whose performance with emotional! words 
was not so poor. 


METHOD 


The experiment consisted of two major phases. In 
the first, stimulus words of known familiarity value 
were presented visually as a word association test, and 
measures of GSR and of the latency of word associations 
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were obtained. For each S, stimulus words which evoked 
the longest and the shortest reaction times were seiected 
and were divided into those associated with large GSR 
and those with smal! GSR. These words were paired 
with nonsense syllables in lists in which the serial 
order of occurrence in the list of the words was sys- 
tematically varied 

In the second phase, the lists were exposed on a 
memory drum, and each S was required to learn which 
word was paired with each of the nonsense syllables. 
The amount of learning associated with the various 
word categories and experimental conditions was then 
examined in order to determine which operations dis 
rupted most the formation of the new associations 


Subjects 

The Ss consisted of 51 volunteers drawn from a 
summer session course in abnormal psychology. The 
group contained 38 males and 13 females. Their ages 
ranged from 18-47 years, and the median age was 27. 


Materials 


The materials consisted of 24 pairs of five-letter 
words, used as nouns, which were chosen from the 
Thorndike-Lorge list by the experimenter (Z) and an 
assistant. In each pair, the two words were equally 
familiar, and both began with the same first two letters. 
The £Z and assistant attempted to select the words in 
such a manner that each pair would contain one emo- 
tion-evoking and one neutral word. The Thorndike- 
Lorge Frequencies of the words ranged from less than 
four to greater than 100 per million words sampled. 


Procedure 


Word Association Test. The words were randomly 
assigned in an alternated order of potentially emotional 
and neutral words to a list which was placed on film 
strip. The Ss were instructed to respond to each 
stimulus word with the first word that came to mind. 
The list was presented first forward and then back- 
ward, the words being visually exposed on a screen by a 
projector for one second each at approximately ten 
second intervals. The EZ activated a signal marker when 
each associative response occurred in order to record 
the reaction time of Two measures of 
reaction time and GSR were recorded for each word 
by means of a General Electric microammeter recorder 
attached to a one stage simplification of a DC amplifier 
for GSR (13) 

Selection of words for learning task. The first three 
and last two words of the word association list were 
discarded because of the effect of their specia: position 
on the GSR and reaction time. For each S, twelve of 
the remaining words were selected, six of which had 
elicited the longest and six the shortest mean associative 
reaction time over the two trials. These groups of six 
words were divided into the three words with the high- 
est and the three with the lowest GSR. Thus, for each 
S, four groups of three words each were obtained 

Control for serial position in learning. The Ss were 
randomly assigned to four groups. These groups differed 
with respect to the positions of the four categories of 
words in the learning list as shown in the following 


associa tions. 


schema 


Assignment of Word Categories 

Serial order in learning list 
2610 3711 48 12 
r-GSR 
R-gsr 
r-ger 
R-GSR 


Groups of 
subjects is9 


A R-GSR 
B r-GSR 
S R-gsr 
D r-gsr 


R-gsr 
r-gsr 
R-GSR 
r-GSR 


r-gsr 
R-GSR 
r-GSR 
R-gsr 


Each of the three words within a given category, as 
determined for each S on the basis of the word associa- 
tion test, was randomly assigned to one of the three 
positions of occurrence determined for the category by 
the above schema. In addition, a second list was con- 
structed for each S in which the words occurring in 
each position were displaced to a second position in the 
list according to the following schedule 


Order in 
list 1: 


Order in 
list 2: 


The learning task. Twelve nonsense syllables of 
medium difficulty drawn from Glaze’s list (4) were 
randomly assigned to each serial position in the list 
to serve as the stimulus member for paired-associate 
learning. The same group of twelve nonsense syllables 
was used in the same serial position for all Ss. However, 
the words to be associated with each nonsense syllable 
differed from S to S. The two lists, constructed as 
described above for each S, were used alternately on a 
Lafayette memory drum to present words to be learned 
as responses paired with the nonsense syllables as 
stimuli. Learning was by the anticipation method. The 
stimuli were presented at the rate of one per second 
until 12 correct responses on each list had occurred 
consecutively, or until 20 trials had elapsed on each 
word without the criterion having been reached 


Incidental Hypotheses 


The effects of failure. In order to test the proposition 
that failure instructions to Ss would exacerbate the 
disruption in the learning process caused by the emo- 
tional words, four Ss in each of the groups, A, B, C, D, 
were informed on the second trial, and again on the 
third, that their performance was poor. Other Ss were 
informed that they were doing well 

The relationship of personal adjustment to learning of 
emotional material. The Guilford GAMIN Test of 
Temperament (8) was administered to the entire class 
in a group situation at the end of the semester. A time 
interval of at least two weeks separated the personality 
test from the learning experiment for all Ss. The 
GAMIN scales were used to test the prediction that 
poor personal adjustment would be related to marked 
impairment of learning with emotional 
words 

An independent crilerion of emotionality. The 43 
words finally used in the learning experiment were 
presented to five advanced graduate students in clinical 
psychology who were unaware of the purpose of the 
study. These judges were asked to select the words that 
were strongly emotional, those that were neutral, and 
to mark “?” those words which they could assign to 
neither category. At least four out of five judges agreed 


associated 
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on the eleven strongly emotional words and ten neutral 
words which are presented below: 

Emotional words. grief, blood, filth, slime, death, 
curse, shame, bliss, guilt, spite, shock. 

Neutral words. theme, trunk, blank, grove, shirt, 
bloom, flake, sleet, wheat, print. 

It may be noted that the emotional words, except 
for bliss, tend to be negatively emotional. 

Similarity among emotional and among neutral words 
If more similarity existed among emotiona! than neutral 
words, one might also expect a greater amount of 
response competition during the learning process, and 
therefore a slower rate of learning in the case of emo 
tional as compared to neutral words. After the con- 
clusion of the experiment, an attempt was made to 
assess similarity by asking a new group of Ss enrolled 
in a course in abnormal psychology to perform the 
following tasks: 

1. Select the ten most similar words from a randomly 
arrenged list composed of the rated neutral and emo 
tional words 

2. Choose between two lists, one containing the 
rated emotional words and one the neutral words, as 
to which contained the most similar words. 

3. Spend four minutes, on each of the lists described 
in task 2, writing as many descriptive words and phrases 
which described the entire list. The two lists were 
presented in counterbalanced order. 


RESULTS 


The 43 words used in the experiment varied 
in the total number of times of occurrence in 
the 51 learning tests. The least frequently oc- 
curring word appeared in only seven lists, the 
most frequently occurring word in 26 lists, and 
the median occurrence was in 14 lists. 

Table 1 presents the means and variances of 
reaction time and GSR for the words used in 
the learning experiment. The distributions of 
scores for both measures were skewed, and, 
therefore, the variability of the R-GSR and 
R-gsr words is considerably greater than for 
r-GSR and r-gsr words. It may be noted that 
the GSR for R-GSR words and R-gsr words is 
respectively higher than the r-GSR and r-gsr 
words, which might be predicted on the basis 


TABLE 1 


MesNS AND VARIABILITY OF REAcTION TIME AND 
GSR ror tHe Four CLasses or Worps 


Reaction time GSR (ohms change) 


Mean SD 


Class of word 
Mean SD 


2055 
1335 
1545 
1530 


17 ,000 
6,100 
8,850 
6,950 


R-GSR 
r-gsr 
R-gsr 
r-GSR 
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TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF OccURRENCE CF THORNDIKE-LORGE 
Frequency Count VALUES ON THE Four 
Ciasses or Worps 


Thorndike 
Lorge 
Frequency 
Count Value 


R-gsr r-GSR 


AA 35 
A 43 40 
40-49 11 16 
30-39 21 13 
20-29 3 7 
10-19 25 25 
0-9 . 22 17 
153 153 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF RATED 
AND NeEuTrRAL Worps IN THE Four 
or Worps 


ee aS - SeS e 


Words R-GSR R-gsr r-GSR 


EMOTIONAL 
CLASSES 


r-gar 


Strong emotional 57 50 21 31 159 
Neutral 18 21 50 51 140 


of reported correlations between reaction time 
and GSR (1). 

Tables 2 and 3 present data relevant to the 
prediction that GSR and reaction-time meas- 
ures can be used to select four categories of 
words, the words in each category differing 
systematically in familiarity and in emotional 
properties from words in other categories. 

Table 2 presents the frequency with which 
words of each Thorndike-Lorge Word Frequency 
count occurred in each of the four categories of 
words. A chi square computed for Table 2 was 
not significant. 

Table 3 presents the frequency of the rated 
“strongly emotional” and “neutral” words in 
each of the four categories of words. A chi 
square is significant (p < .01). 

The results obtained from the two preceding 
comparisons do not reveal the expected differ- 
ences in emotionality and familiarity between 
the four categories of words. Instead, both long 
reaction-time categories contain significantly 
more emotional words and fewer neutral words 
than the two short reaction-time categories, 
and an insignificant tendency is observed for 
the least familiar words to occur somewhat 
more frequently in the long reaction-time 
categories than in the short. 

Table 4 presents the mean numbers of cor 
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TABLE 4 
Mean Numper or Correct Associations is Eacn Reaction Trowe-GSR Catecory ror Susyects Nor Given 


Fart 


R-GSR 


NF 


F 


Serial position 
NF 


13.2 (A) 
11.2 (D) 
8.2 (C) 
12.9 (B) 
11.4 


9.1 (C) 
11.0 (B) 
10.9 (A) 
12.9 (D) 
11.0 


159 
2610 
3711 
4812 
Mean number 
correct 


12 
12 


1 (A)* 
1(D 

7.8 (C) 

11.6 (B 

10.9 


*A, B, C, D represent groups of subjects from which measure 


R-gsr 


| 12.8 (A) 


ne Instructions (NF) anp Susyects Grven Fartore Instructions (F) 


r-GSR 


F NF F NF F 
13.0 (D) | 13.3 (D) 
11.8(C) | 11.2(¢) 
10.8 (B) | 11.8 (B) 
12.7 (A) | 13.7 (A) 


12.1 | 12.5 


s were derived. Measures based on three scores for each of nine 


11.8 (B) 
| 12.7 (A) 
| 10.3 (D) 

7.9 (C) 
| 10.7 


12.4 (B) 
13.3 (A) 
10.9 (D) 
11.5 (C) 
12.0 


10.3 (C) 
10.3 (B) 


12.6 (D) 
11.5 


subjects in each nonfailure condition and three scores for each of four subjects in each failure group. 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Mean Nomper Correct A 
Worps in FAILURE A 
NF 
Source Sums of 
squares 
Serial order (A, B, C 1,041.5 
D) 
RT 
GSR 
RT X GSR 
O X RT 
O X GSR 
O X RT X GSR 
Error RT 
Error GSR 
Error RT X GSR 
Error Order 


393 
1 


643 
366.2 
83.2 
1,710.4 
1,097.6 
1,615.9 
16,875.4 


* Incomplete results for one S in NF 
was substituted for his 


rect associations of nonsense syllables and 
words summed for categories of words, for 
serial position sets, and for failure (F) and non- 
failure (NF) conditions in the learning ex- 
periment. 

The total number of correct responses for 
each of the four classes of words for each S was 
tabulated in double-entry tables with the rows 
representing scores for high and low GSR 
words, and the columns representing scores for 
long and short reaction time words. Four such 
tables represented the four serial orders desig- 
nated by A, B, C, and D, in which the four 
classes of words were presented. Each of the 
four NF tables contained nine Ss and each of 
the F tables contained four Ss, and an analysis 
of variance was performed separately for the 


SSOCIATIONS TO Hic AND Low Reaction Time anp GSR 
np NONFAILURE GROUPS 


| Sums of 
squares 


1,021.9 


2.9 

135.4 
102.3 

2.9 

372.9 

9.3 

613.7 
550.2 
282.4 

| 5,769.9 


3 
12 
12 
12 
12 


group rendered it impossible to include him in the analysis. The mean score of the group 
cores, and one df subtracted from the error term 


F and NF tables according to Lindquist’s Case 
VI (6). Error terms were based on subjects by 
conditions interactions. 

The results of the analyses are presented in 
Table 5. The insignificant RT X GSR inter- 
action in the NF group indicates that the four 
categories of words do not differ among them- 
selves in the ease of formation of new associa- 
tions. However, the formation of new asso- 
ciations to the two combined long reaction-time 
categories of words is significantly more diff- 
cult than to the two combined short reaction- 
time categories. In addition, the significant 
interaction of serial order and reaction time 
appears attributable to extremely poor per- 
formance on long reaction-time words, par- 
ticularly R-GSR words, when they occur in 
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the difficult serial positions 3-7-11. Although 
the two combined large GSR categories did not 
differ significantly from the combined small 
GSR categories, a significant interaction of serial 
order and GSR was obtained. This appears to 
be attributable to extremely poor performance 
on large GSR words occurring in the difficult 
3-7-11 serial positions. 

In the F group, failure instructions seemed 
to dissipate, instead of accentuating, as had 
been anticipated, the differences between long 
and short reaction-time words, as well as the 
interactions of both reaction time and GSR 
with serial position observed in NF Ss. How- 
ever, the differences between the F and NF 
conditions have not resulted from a generalized 
disruption in the performance of F Ss, since 
their performance, except in the case of r- 
GSR words, seems to have been slightly supe- 
rior to that of NF Ss. 

It was expected that the familiarity of words 
would be related to the rate of formation of new 
associations. The correlation between mean 
number of correct responses to each of the 43 
words used in the experiment and the log word 
frequency counts of the words was computed 
to be .74, which was significant (p <.01). The 
scattergram appeared to indicaie a linear rela- 
tionship. 

However, it had been predicted that the 
learning of new associations to emotional! words 
would be inferior to that of other kinds of 
words, even after controlling for the familiar- 
ity variable. In order to test this proposition, 
the mean number of correct associations to the 
16 words occurring most frequently as long 
reaction-time words and the 17 occurring most 
frequently as short reaction-time words was 
computed. These two categories of words were 
chosen because they had previously been shown 
to differ significantly from each other in emo- 
tionality, and in rates of learning, whereas the 
four reaction-time-GSR categories of words 
had not. The number of R and r words selected 
was arbitrarily determined by choosing words 
in order of frequency of occurrence until a 
word was reached occurring with equal 
frequency in both r and R lists. 

An analysis of covariance was performed on 
the mean numbers of correct associations for 
the 33 means mentioned above in order to 
remove the effects of word frequency. A sig- 
nificant F of 7.68 with 1/30 df was obtained 
(p <.01), supporting the hypothesis that the 
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disruption in learning associated with the 
emotional! (long reaction-time) words is not 
attributable to the familiarity variable. 

Figure 1 presents the mean number of cor- 
rect associations to rated-emotional as con- 
trasted with rated-neutral words plotted 
against log frequency count for each word. An 
analysis of covariance was computed compar- 
ing the means for emotional words with the 
means for neutral words when the effects of 
word frequency were removed. A significant 
F of 10.5 was obtained with 1 and 18 df 
(p <.01). It may be concluded that the mean 
number of correct associations to rated emo- 
tional words is significantly less than that for 
neutral words. However, it should be noted 
that a curvilinear relationship may exist be- 
tween log word frequency and number of 
correct associations for the emotional words. 

Two further analyses revealed that the 
greater ease of learning with the rated neutral 
words, as contrasted with emotional was not 
confined to a small proportion of Ss, nor could 
it be accounted for in terms of differences in 
assignment to serial position in the learning 
lists. It was found that the median number of 
correct associations to rated neutral words 
exceeded those for emotional words in 33 Ss, 
whereas the reverse was true for only 16 Ss 
(p <.01) (10). Also, a comparison of the num- 
ber of times rated emotional and neutral words 
appeared in each of the 12 serial positions 
yielded an insignificant chi square of 4.35, with 
11 df (p > .95). 

An analysis was made of the situation in 
which no more than one correct response on 20 
trials occurred (defined as blocking), since such 
severe impairment in performance is more 
typical of the clinical concept of repression. It 
was observed that 9 subjects (median age 30) 
blocked on an emotional! word, 1 blocked on a 
neutral word, and 6 blocked on words judged 
neither neutral nor emotional. Whereas the 
emotional words occurred 159 times, in the 
various lists, the neutral words occurred 140 
times and all other words occurred 313 times. 
None of the subjects given failure instructions 
blocked on an emotional word, but 3 blocked 
on neutral words. 

Scores of four scales on the Guilford GAMIN 
(the Masculinity-Femininity scale was omitted 
from comparisons without examination of the 
data) for the 9 subjects blocking on emotional 
words were compared to the scores for all other 
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subjects to test the hypothesis that subjects 
blocking on emotional words would be more 
poorly adjusted than subjects not blocking. 
The results, as may be observed in Table 6 
indicate that the blocked subjects’ C scores are 
significantly poorer for: sum of C scores, as- 
cendency, general activity, freedom from 
inferiority feelings and were lower, although 
not significantly so, for lack of nervousness. It 
is of interest to note also that the 9 subjects 
blocking on emotional words had a significantly 
lower total sum of correct associations on the 
learning task than other subjects. A U test 
showed that the difference in ranks was sig- 
nificant beyond the .0001 level (7). 

Attempts to assess the similarity between 
the emotional words as compared with that 
between neutral gave the following results: 
(a) When Ss were requested to select the ten 
most similar words from the randomized list of 
rated emotional and neutral words, the results 
indicated that 24/27 selected more emotional 
than the neutral words. (5) The median num- 
ber of emotional words appearing in a list was 
9, and the median number of neutral was 0. 
(c) Twenty-six out of the 27 Ss rated the emo- 


tional list presented by EZ as coniaining more 
similar words than the neutral. (d) More de- 
scriptive phrases were elicited to the emotional 
list than to the neutral by 22/27 subjects. (e) 
The same response occurred more than once 
for 24 responses to the emotional list, and for 
only 9 in the neutral list. Since 20 out of 27 
differences in the same direction occur less than 
1 per cent of the time by chance (10), there 
seems to be considerable evidence from these 
several operations described above that the 
words in the emotional list were more similar 
than those in the neutral list. 


TABLE 6 


Mean Scores on GAMIN SCALES FoR 
BLOCKING ON EmoTIONAL Worps 


SuBJECTS 


= 





Subjects | NV Total 


N 


2 16.3 
21.6 


Blocking : : 5 

Not block- 5.6 
ing 

t 5 6 2.8 

p 5 | ms. | .O1 
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DISCUSSION 


The absence of the predicted differences 
between the four categories of words can pos- 
sibly be accounted for by contamination be- 
tween the categories. For example, Ss blocking 
for emotional reasons on more than three words 
of the word association test would have emo- 
tionally disruptive words included in the R-gsr 
as well as the R-GSR categories because of the 
manner in which words were selected for the 
categories. A second factor which may have di- 
luted the differences between the categories 
was the increased GSR, apparently attributable 
to embarrassment, which accompanied response 
retardation, regardless of the cause of the 
retardation. 

However, the experiment did support the 
hypothesis that the formation of new associa- 
tions to emotional words is more difficult than 
to other words. The following explanations 
may account for this finding: 

1. Avoidance habits are associated with 
emotional words and cause responses to be 
avoided or inhibited (4, 11). 

2. The increase in the general drive level 
causes competing responses to be more fre- 
quently elicited for emotional than for non- 
emotional words (8). 

3. Emotional words are more similar to 
each other (and therefore more likely to be 
elicited by the stimulus to some other emo- 
tional words) than the nonemotional. The 
similarity may be due to such mediating 
factors as: (a) awareness of physiological 
states associated with emotional and not 
neutral events, (6) presence of verbal mediat- 
ing words such as emotional or bad, (c) other 
sorts of intraverbal connections attributable 
to the more frequent concomitance of emo- 
tional words than of unselected neutral words. 

4. It is also possible that the particular 
emotional words used in the present list 
were more similar in some dimension such as 
appearance or meaning than the neutral 
words. 

The experimental finding that a decrement 
occurs in the formation of new associations to 
both the long reaction-time and the large GSR 
words when these words are placed in difficult 
serial-learning positions should not embarrass 
adherents of any of the above three explana- 
tions for emotional! disruption. The avoidance 
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habit, or perceptual defense theorists have 
noted the effect of the context in facilitating 
the defense disposition. And explanations 
based either on drive level or similarity should 
have little difficulty predicting exacerbations 
of disruptive effects in situations of high 
response competition. 

The relationship between marked impair- 
ment of associations to emotional words and 
inferior personal adjustment must be inter- 
preted cautiously. In view of the generalized 
inferiority of the “blocked’”’ Ss on the learning 
task, it is possible that both the low learning 
scores and the low personality test scores 
result from poorer intelligence. 

The changes occurring under the failure 
conditions are most difficult to explain and 


require further investigation. 
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EMERGENT LEADERSHIP IN SMALL, DECISION-MAKING GROUPS! 
WALTER H. CROCKETT 
Kansas State College 


r Is a common observation in the analysis 
of organized groups that the designated 
leaders of a group are not always the real 
leaders, or, to use Whyte’s term (10), the 
“operational leaders.” Frequently other indi- 
‘officially” named as group 


‘ 


viduals than those 


leaders serve in the leadership capacity. Such 
individuals may be termed emergent leaders. 
This paper analyzes conditions associated 


with the presence of emergent leaders in on- 
going groups, and with their acceptance by 
other group members. 

In our society small groups which persist 
over a period of time exist within a larger 
social organization. They exist for some pur- 
pose, ¢.g., to facilitate the attainment of goals 
which are more easily achieved by joint deci- 
sion of the members than by independent 
action. From the interaction among group 
members a differentiation of roles develops. 
Individual members, because of special abil- 
ities, training, or interest, perform limited 
functions instead of sharing equally in the 
variety of actions occurring within the group. 
The particular roles which develop in a given 
group will probably depend, among other 
things, upon the goals of that group, the cul- 
tural practices current in the segment of so- 
ciety from which the members are drawn, and 
the manner in which the group’s activities fit 
in with the goals of the larger social organiza- 
tion. 

Leaders in such organized, differentiated 
groups have special functions, namely those 
concerned with eliciting participation from 
group members, integrating this participation 
into a coherent pattern, and keeping the ac- 
tivity directed toward solutions to the group’s 
problems. 

In decision-making conferences, the group’s 


' This study is part of a larger series of investigations 
undertaken by the Conference Research project at the 
University of Michigan, under the direction of Professor 
D. G. Marquis, and sponsored by the office of Naval 
Research. Thanks are due to the project staff, and in 
particular to Drs. H. Guetzkow and R. W. Heyns, as 
well as to Drs. L. Berkowitz, B. White, and Mr. J. 
O'Brien, who have been especially heipful throughout 
the study 


goal is most frequently the solution by discus- 
sion of problems faced in the operation of 
larger organizations. Ultimate goals must be 
decided upon, information must be communi- 
cated to all members of the group, disagree- 
ments must be ironed out, and a decision satis- 
factory to the majority of the members must 
be achieved. In such groups, the kinds of be- 
haviors required of leaders in maintaining a 
problem-centered orientation in the group 
should center around areas such as setting 
goals, proposing problems, seeking informa- 
tion and elaboration from others, summarizing, 
and proposing solutions. While the leader may 
also spend considerable time in presenting 
information or in elaborating on a point made 
by someone else, such activity is less central 
to his performance as a leader (5). 

We shall assume that performance of the 
leader’s functions is essential to the progress 
of the group. That is, if a leader fails to per- 
form these leadership functions, and if the 
group is to progress toward its goals, then 
some other member or members must take 
over performance of the functions. Such are 
the individuals already termed “emergent 
leaders.” We propose the following hypotheses 
about conditions in which emergent leaders 
will be found in ongoing groups: 

1. Emergent leaders will occur more often 
in groups where the official leader does not 
perform the leadership functions. This hy- 
pothesis rests on the assumption that perfor- 
mance of such functions will be centered in one 
or a few group members, rather than being 
spread widely through the group. 

2. Emergent leaders will be found more 
often in groups where divergent interests are 
present. If two or more points of view are 
represented in the group, then the task of 
mediating between the different viewpoints is 
added to the leader’s job. Such mediation may 
interfere with performance of the other leader- 
ship activities. In extreme cases, cliques, with 
more or less cleariy defined leaders, may 
develop. 

3. Emergent leaders will have a relatively 
high position in the larger organization, and a 
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relatively large amount of experience with 
problems facing the group. Other things equal, 
position and experience should serve to 
“legitimize” leadership activity by the indi- 
vidual and to make him more acceptable as 
leader to the other members. 

4. Emergent leaders (a) will express a rela- 
tively high degree of self-oriented needs in their 
behavior, and (6) will occupy positions in the 
larger organization that are relatively greatly 
affected by the decisions reached in the con- 
ference. This hypothesis is based on the as- 
sumption that the emergent leader must be 
motivated to perform the leadership functions. 
Following Lewis (7), we expect such motiva- 
tion to reflect, broadly, ego-involvement in the 
discussion, exemplified by a preponderance of 
self-oriented needs in the individual’s behavior, 
or task involvement, resulting from the indi- 
vidual’s expectation that he will be involved 
in the ultimate execution of the decisions. 

5. Emergent leaders will be more highly 
valued by the group than other members. In 
making this hypothesis we assume that be- 
havior which facilitates problem solution will 
be perceived as such by other members and 
will be valued highly. 


METHOD 


Sample 

During the years 1948 through 1950, a research team 
from the ONR-sponsored Conference Research Project 
of the University of Michigan observed conferences in 
72 business, government, and industrial organizations. 
Other reports of the project findings and of methodology 
appear elsewhere (1, 4, 6, 8). 

The conference groups studied met five require 
ments: (@) Meetings took place in conjunction with 
administrative and operational processes. (b) Meetings 
were decision-making in character. (c) the groups were 
composed of not less than five and not more than seven- 
teen members. (d) Participants had worked with each 
of the other members in previous meetings. (¢) No more 
than two groups were observed in any one organization. 

A great many observations were made during the 
conferences. The present study uses only those measure- 
ments specifically relevant to our hypotheses 


Leadership Functions 


A set of problem-solving categories developed by 
Heyns (5) was used in observing these conferences. One 
observer coded each unit of behavior into one of the 
following categories. 

Goal setiing: establishing or suggesting goals or 
objectives, both procedural and content; concerned 
with ends to be attained. 

Problem proposing: presenting a problem, either in 
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content or procedure; concerned with means to ends or 
goals. 

Information seeking: seeking to obtain information 
of an objective, factual, or technical nature; the infor 
mation sought came from the area of fact on which the 
group decision was to be based. 

Information giving: providing objective, factual, or 
technical information, either in the subject area or with 
respect to procedure 

Solution proposing : indicating solutions to problems; 
suggesting means to ends. 

Development seeking: attempting to obtain clarifi- 
cation of previous contributions, to determine what was 
intended by a previous contribution, what its implica- 
tions were, what inferences were permissible 

Development giving: elaborating, making explicit, 
enlarging on previous contributions 

Opposing: opposition, resistance to, or disagreement 
with a suggestion, solution, interpretation, etc 

Supporting: indicating agreement or approval of a 
suggestion or solution proposal. 

Summarizing: summarizing the group’s progress to 
date. 

Non-problem directed: Irrelevancies of a tangential 
sort, including statements which have no reference to 
the subject matter of the conference nor to the group 
procedure, (Behaviors in this category will not be dis 
cussed in the following material.) 

Reliability statistics for these observations and 
others used in this study are reported in other publica- 
tions (4, 5, 6, 8). For all measures used in the present 
study, reliability coefficients were over .70, 

We have assumed above that leadership activity in 
discussion groups centers around the categories of goal 
setting, problem proposing, information seeking, solu- 
tion proposing, development seeking, and summarizing. 
We expect leaders to perform relatively less develop 
ment giving, information giving, opposing, and sup 
porting 

Support for this conception is provided by the fact 
that designated leaders of groups in the present study 
performed a higher proportion of the acts in the first 
set of categories than in the second set. Over all the 
conferences, designated leaders performed 62% of the 
summarizing, 50% of the goal setting, 47% of the de 
velopment seeking, 41% of the information seeking, 
40% of the solution proposing, and 37% of the problem 
proposing. They performed only 31% of the supporting, 
26% of the development giving, 26% of the opposing, 
and 24% of the information giving. 


Identifying Emergent Leaders 


A leader was defined as “a group member who di 
rects the group’s behavior. He generally sets the 
groups’ goals, summarizes contributions of others, and 
seeks out contributions by others.” 

On the postconference rating sheet, observers indi 
cated which of the group members was the designated 
leader of the group. Following this, they were asked tc 
identify the “real” leaders of group, i.e., the individuals 
who had performed according to the definition quoted 
above. If he considered the designated leader to be a 
real leader, the observer placed his name in both spaces. 
In addition, any other member whose behavior, the 
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observer believed, fell within the definition of leadership 
was placed in the “real leader” category 

In 44 of the 72 conferences observers agreed that one 
or more members in addition to the designated leader 
had performed a leadership role. One emergent leader 
was identified in 31 groups, two were identified in 12 
conferences, and one conference was characterized by 
three such leaders 

At the outset it was evident that emergent leaders 
had a far higher participation rate than members in 
general, Therefore, it was necessary to determine 
whether their actions were characterized, in addition, 
by high performance of the leadership functions. 
Toward this end, the behavior of those identified as 
emergent leaders was compared with that of others 
who had high participation rates but were not classed 
as emergent leaders 

If all members of a group participated equally in the 
discussion, each member might be expected to contrib 
ute 100/N% of the participations. For example, in a 
conference with 10 members, if all participated equally 
each would contribute 10% of the remarks. It was arbi 
trarily decided to consider all persons who contributed 
more than 150/N% of the remarks to be “high par- 
ticipators’”’ relative to other group members. In confer- 
ences of 10 members, then, those who contributed 15% 
or more of the total remarks were called “high partici 
putors.”’ 

Of the 57 emergent leaders, 33 were also high par 
ticipators, while 24 were not. Forty-seven individuals 
met the criterion for high participators, but were not 
identified by the observers as emergent leaders. Twenty 
four of these were in groups which included one or more 
emergent leaders 

The comparison between emergent leaders and high 
participators was made by calculating, for each confer 


TABLE 1 
Proportion Or Emercent Leapers anp Hica 
PARTICIPATORS WHO CONTRIBUTED More THAN 
THE MEDIAN PROPORTION OF THE PROBLEM- 
Sotvine Carecoriest 


Emergent High Par 
Leaders, % ticipators, % 
(N = 57) (N = 47) 


Categories 


Goal setting 56 43 
Problem proposing** 32 
Information seeking* 56 38 
Information giving 43 53 
Solution proposing 56 43 
Development seeking 46 53 
Development giving* 42 61 
Opposing 53 47 
Supporting 51 49 
Summarizing 30 21 


* = Difference significant at .05 level of confidence 
** = Difference significant at .01 level of confidence 

t The chi-square test of significance was used in all compari 
the total number of subjects in the two 


sous. However, since 


groups differed, data are presented in terms of proportions, 


rather than as actual frequencies, in the interests of reading 


comprehension 
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ence group in which individuals of either type were 
present, the proportion of total behaviors in each cate- 
gory that were contributed by emergent leaders or by 
high participators who were not emergent leaders. For 
each problem-solving category the distribution of these 
proportions was dichotomized at the median and a 
contingency table formed comparing emergent leaders 
and high participators with regard to the proportion of 
acts performed within that category. 

Table 1 indicates that emergent leaders performed 
significantly more acts than other high participators in 
the categories of problem proposing and information 
seeking, and significantly less development giving. 
Other differences, though not statistically significant, 
are in the direction predicted 


Divergence of Opinicn 


Divergence of opinion in the conferences was ascer 
tained in two ways. The first was a rating by observers 
of the congruence of motivation in the group. Congru- 
ence of motivation was defined as “‘the extent to which 
the members had the same goals and means for reaching 
the goals with respect to the groups’ problems.” Cues 
utilized by observers included statements during the 
discussion that there was agreement or disagreement, 
presence or absence of opposing remarks in the confer- 
ence, and presence or absence of ego-oriented behavior. 
Each of the four observers rated the group on this di- 
mension immediately after the conference. Observers’ 
ratings were pooled, and the mean rating was used as 
the group’s position on the dimension 

Secondly, the observers rated each group as to the 
presence or absence of cliques. Cliques were defined as 
“subgroups of persons who somewhat consistently sup- 
port each other and commonly oppose outsiders in 
conflicts running across problems areas.’’ Cues for 
identifying cliques included the behavioral cues of sup- 
port for each other and opposition to outsiders implied 
in the definition, and remarks during the meeting that 
certain of the group members stick together. Thirty-one 
of the conferences had one or more cliques, while 41 had 
none. 


Position in the Organization, and Experiness 
with Problems 


Before the meeting the designated leader of the 
conference ranked all participants as to their position 
in the larger organization, and their expertness with 
regard to the problems to be discussed 


Motivation to Perform the Leader’s Role 


To measure ego involvement, one observer coded 
each unit of behavior during the conference as to 
whether it represented the expression of self-oriented 
needs on the part of the member (4). Group members 
were ranked at the end of the meeting with regard to 
the amount of self-oriented motivation reflected in 
their behavior 

Involvement in the task was measured by asking 
members of the group to indicate in a postconference 
rating scale the extent of their stake in the outcome of 
the meeting. 
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Acceptance by Other Group Members 

Acceptance by others was ascertained by a modified 
sociometric technique in which each member rar:ked all 
others in terms of their “neededness” in the conference. 
An individual’s score on this variable was obtained by 
summing and averaging ratings given him by other 
members. 


RESULTS 
Conditions Under Which Emergent Leaders 
Were Present 


Failure of designated leader to perform leader- 
ship functions. Five of the problem-solving 
categories were combined to indicate per- 
formance by the designated leader of leader- 
ship functions: goal setting, solution proposing, 
problem proposing, information seeking, and 
development seeking. The category “sum- 
marizing” was eliminated because very few 
participations were so coded. Since no hy- 
pothesis was advanced as to which functions 
were more essential to the leadership role, 
they were weighted equally. 

For each conference group the percentage 
of the total behavior in each category that the 
designated leader performed was ascertained. 
These percentages were summed and divided 
by five. Thus, the final figure represented the 
average proportion of behaviors in the five 
categories that the designated leader per- 
formed. Groups were ranked according to the 
degree of performance of these behaviors by 
the designated leader, and were divided at the 
median. Emergent leaders were identified sig- 
nificantly more often in conferences where the 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND PERFORMANCE BY DESIGNATED LEADER 
or Functions or Goal Setrinc, INFORMATION 
SEEKING, DEVELOPMENT SEEKING, SOLUTION 
PROPOSING, AND PROBLEM PROPOSING 


Designated Leader Perform 
ance of Leadership 
Function 

Group 

High Low 
perform- | perform 
ance 


Total 
ance 


With emergent leaders 4 w# 

Without emergent lead- 2 6 
ers 

Total : 36 


Chi square = 14.96; 9 < 1. 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND CONGRUENCE OF MOTIVATION 
IN THE CONFERENCE GROUPS 


Congruence of Motivation 


Group <geaewe j 
Above Below 


: : Total 
median | median 


With emergent leader 17 27 
Without emergent leader 19 9 
Total | # 


Chi square = 5.80; p < 03 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND PRESENCE OF CLIQUES IN THE 
CONFERENCE GROUPS 


Conference Contains 


Group _— 
No _ |1 or more 


i AL Total 
cliques | cliques 


With emergent leader a | @ 44 
Without emergent leader) 20 8 | 2 
Total 41 31 72 


Chi square = 3.92; » < 05. 


designated leader performed relatively few 
acts in these problem-solving categories 
(Table 2). 

Divergence of interest among group members. 
Groups were ranked according to the observers’ 
ratings on congruence of motivation, and split 
at the median. Those conferences with ratings 
above the median were termed “high” on con- 
gruence of motivation, those below, “low.” 
Table 3 indicates that groups with one or 
more emergent leaders were more often below 
the median in congruence of motivation than 
were those without emergent leaders. 

Conferences were also divided into two 
groups on the basis of whether or not cliques 
were present. Table 4 shows that emergent 
leaders were more likely to develop in groups 
where cliques were present than in those which 
did not have cliques. 

Note that in the 36 groups where congruence 
of motivation was high (Table 3) and the 41 
groups in which there were no cliques (Table 
4), emergent leaders were identified approxi- 
mately half the time. The statistical signifi- 
cance in the tables is provided by the marked 
tendency for emergent leadership to be asso- 
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ciated with low congruence of motivation and 
the presence of one or more cliques. 
Organizational Characteristics of Emergent 
Leaders 


Rank in the organization. It was possible to 
determine from the leader’s ratings the rank 
of members in the larger organization, and 
then to ascertain whether the emergent leader’s 
rank was above or below the median for his 
conference. The probability that any one con- 
ference member would have a rank above the 
median may be considered to be .50 and the 
sign test (3) may be used to determine the 
probability that emergent leaders by chance 
alone would be so consistently above or below 
the median. Thirty-six emergent leaders were 
above the median rank of their conference, 
while 18 were below.’ The probability that 
this distribution would be found by chance 
alone is less than .03.’ 

Experiness. A similar analysis was made of 
the relative expertness of emergent leaders. 
Thirty-two emergent leaders were ranked 
above the median of their group on this vari- 
able while 17 were ranked below the median. 
This deviation from theoretical chance (.50) 
is statistically significant (p = .05). 


Motivation of Emergent Leaders 


Self-oriented needs, Observers rated 44 emer- 
gent leaders above the median of their group 
on self-oriented needs, while 12 ranked below 
the median. Continuing the same kind of sta- 
tistical analysis, this difference is highly sig- 
nificant (p < .01). 

Stake in outcome of the meeting. Thirty-six 
emergent leaders’ judgments of their stake in 
the outcome of the meeting exceeded the 
median estimate of their own group, while 17 
were below the median. This difference is also 
significant (p = .03) 


Reception of Emergent Leaders by Other Con- 
ference Members 


Two tests were made of the hypothesis that 
others would rate emergent leaders as ‘‘needed”’ 


*In the following comparison, the total N’s vary 
because of the failure of some respondents to complete 
all items of the questionnaires 

* Since the direction of the difference was predicted, 
a one-tailed test of significance was used in estimating 
the probabilities 
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in the group. The first involved the designated 
leader’s ranking of emergent leaders compared 
with his rankings of others in the group. Forty- 
four of the emergent leaders were ranked by 
the designated leader of their conference as 
more needed in the group than the majority 
of the other group members, while only nine 
were ranked as less needed. This difference is 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Secondly, in each conference the neededness 
ratings for each member were summed and 
averaged. In 52 cases the emergent leaders 
were ranked as more needed than the average 
of other group members, while six were ranked 
as less needed than the average. This difference 
is significant (p < .01). 


DISCUSSION 


4s we have indicated above, failure of the 
designated leader of a group to perform the 
functions central to the leader’s role was asso- 
ciated, in this sample, with the presence of 
emergent leaders in that group. This “gap 
filling” by particular members is in disagree- 
ment with one of Heyns’s findings (5). When 
the designated leader in the Heyns experiment 
failed to perform the leadership functions, 
these functions were distributed among a num- 
ber of group members rather than being cen- 
tralized in one or a few. It is likely that the 
discrepancy between our results and Heyns’s 
resulted from differences in the backgrounds 
of the groups studied. In the Heyns experi- 
ment the groups, drawn from college _.sses, 
met only once. The groups in our stu. ._y had 
met together for months or years before the 
field observations were made. Their activities 
were embedded in the role relationships of a 
larger social organization. It is likely that a 
greater role differentiation had developed in 
the field groups and, when the designated 
leader failed to perform the leadership func- 
tions, a clearer delineation of emergent leaders 
had appeared. 


SUMMARY 


Analysis was made of emergent leaders in 
decision-making conferences in 72 business 
and government organizations. The results 


were: 

1. Emergent leaders were present in con- 
ferences where the designated chairmen per- 
formed relatively few acts in the areas of goal 
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development 
and problem 


information sceking, 
solution proposing, 


setting, 
seeking, 
proposing. 

2. Emergent leaders were present in con- 
ferences where there were cliques, and where 
there was low congruence of motivation. 

3. Emergent leaders had relatively high 
rank and expertness in the larger organization, 
compared with others in the same group. 

4. Emergent leaders had high persona! mo- 
tivation, as measured by stake in the outcome 
of the meeting and the expression of self- 
oriented needs in behavior. 

5. Emergent leaders were rated high by 
other members with regard to being needed 
in the group. 

These results fit into a general theory of 
leadership in small groups, which holds that 
(a) there are certain functions in groups which 
contribute to progress toward a collective goal, 
and which tend to be performed by one or a 
few individuals. These may be labeled “leader- 
ship functions.” To the extent that the official 
leader of a group fails to perform these leader- 
ship functions, one or a few other members will 
perform them in his stead. (6) Since small 
groups exist in the context of larger organiza- 
tions, other things equal, there is a tendency 
for those of higher status in relevant larger 
organizations to perform these functions. (c) 
Other things equal, those members who are 
most strongly motivated to perform the leader- 
ship functions will be those who take over the 
leader’s role. (¢) Those members who perform 


the leadership functions, and thus aid in prog- 
ress toward achievement of the group’s goals, 
will be more highly valued than other members 


of the group. 
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INFLUENCE OF COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE FACTORS IN 
LEARNING AND RETAINING ATTITUDINAL MATERIALS' 
ROBERT B. GARBER 
Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle 


nost of studies using verbal stimuli 

point to the operation of functional 

factors in the learning and retention 
of materials that confirm or challenge the 
learner’s prevailing cognitive and affective 
processes. The more recent studies (4, 7, 9, 12) 
point to a continuing interest in the problem 
and allude to the multiplicity of factors 
operating in the process. The earlier work of 
Edwards (3) and Levine and Murphy (8) 
utilized attitudinal materials, but these in- 
vestigators did not attempt to separate the 
cognitive factors (belief about a statement) 
from the affective factors (feeling about a 


statement). It has been amply demonstrated 


that ego-involving factors will make a differ- 
ence in learning and retaining but the studies 
yield a variety of contradictory data. In 
general, we can say that ego involvement 


tends to raise the response thresholds (de- 
fensive process) and lower the receptor thresh- 
olds (sensitization process) 


PROBLEM 


In this study we have tried to separate the 
effects of the more intellective or cognitive 
components of the belief-attitudinal system 
(hereafter referred to as belief) from the more 
emotional or affective components of the 
belief-attitude system (hereafter referred to as 
attitude). Belief provides the intellectual 
content of, while attitude gives the affective 
direction to, the belief-attitude structure. For 
instance, one may believe that equality is 
given to all racial and minority groups in 
Russia and at the same time either favor or 
oppose this situation, perhaps because he likes 
or dislikes minorities, or because he likes or 
dislikes Russia. 

In our study of belief and attitude we formu- 
lated the following hypotheses: 

' This report is an abridgement of a dissertation in 
the Department of Psychology submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Science of New 
York University in partial fulfillment of the require 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
writer is grateful to Professor George B. Vetter for his 
sympathetic sponsorship 


Hypothesis I. The degree of belief will be 
directly related to the degree of retention. 
That is, the stronger the belief that a state- 
ment is true, the greater the likelihood of 
retention; the stronger the belief that a state- 
ment is false, the greater the probability of 
forgetting. 

Hypothesis II. A similar prediction can be 
made for the degree of approval or disapproval 
expressed with regard to a statement. The 
more highly approved the statement, the 
greater the probability that the statement will 
be recalled; the more disapproved, the lower 
the probability of recall. 

Hypothesis III. Additive effects should 
occur where both the belief and the attitude 
patterns are positive, thus producing greater 
retention, i.e., the statement is both believed 
to be true and is approved. Where the belief 
and attitude patterns are both negative, the 
combined effect should yield a reduction in 
retention, i.e., the statement is both believed 
to be false and is disapproved. 

Hypothesis IV. Conflict effects should occur 
where the belief pattern is positive and the 
attitude pattern is negative, i.e., the statement 
is thought to be true but is disapproved. In 
this situation we anticipate either chance 
retention or retention in the direction of the 
stronger variable. Where the belief pattern is 
negative and the attitude pattern is positive, 
conflict should again produce chance results or 
results in the direction of the stronger variable. 

Hypothesis V. The lack of a belief structure 
(responding “I don’t know” to a statement) 
leaves the attitude pattern free to exert either 
a facilitating effect (attitude of approval) or an 
inhibiting effect (attitude of disapproval). 
Purely chance factors should control retention 
in the absence of both belief and attitudinal 
factors (responding “Don’t know” and “Don’t 
care” to a statement). 

Hypothesis VI. The lack of an attitude 
structure should leave the belief structure to 
exert its differential effects, i.e., to reinforce 
the retention of statements thought to be true 
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Bevery Factors 


Don’t 
knew 


Attitude 


Factors Total 


True False 


Approve 
Don’t care 
Disapprove 


Total + 


Fic. 1. PrepIcTEp RESULTS. The + signs indicate a 
predicted enhancement of retention, the signs a 
reduction in retention, and the ? indicates either the 
operation of chance factors or a conflict between belief 
and attitude. 


and to inhibit the retention of statements 


thought to be false. 

The entire argument is graphically repre- 
sented in Figure 1 which displays the results 
we predict. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

‘Freshmen and sophomore women, members of an 
introductory psychology class, served as Ss. Two hun 
dred Ss were in the main experimental group. They 


were, according to student polls, predominantly Re 
publican. 


Instru:nents 


Russia was used as an attitude object in our study 
to provide somewhat uncertain material on which func 
tional factors like belief and attitude might impose 
their effects. The basic device is a 37-item Inventory of 
Statements about Russia, assembled by gathering 
statements about Russia from a variety of sources, 
including the use of open-ended questions to elicit the 
more salient beliefs of undergraduate women. By pre 
testing, on another campus, items were selected that 
fit into the stereotype on the one hand, or were com- 
paratively novel on the other hand. Both pro-Russian 
and anti-Russian statements were included to mini- 
mize the propaganda effect. Item 1 of the Inventory, 
showing the arrangement for testing both the belief 
and the attitude patterns, will illustrate the form of the 
instrument. 

“Equality is given to all racial and minority groups 
in Russia,” 
TRUE ( ) 

False ( ) 
APPROVE 

Don’t care 

PROVE ( ) 

A passage of learning material, entitled “Russia 
Today,” composed of exactly the same statements 
used in the Inventory of Statements about Russia 
was prepared, To test recall, blank pages with simple 
directions for unaided recall were used. To test recog 
nition, a Recognition Test was constructed; it was com 
posed of the 37 items making up the Inventory, inter 


True ( ) Don’t know 
FALSE ( ) 
THE IDEA ( ) 


Disapprove ( ) 


Approve ( ) 


DISAP 
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mingled with 66 different, cognate items relating to 
Russia. 


Procedure 


Pretesting and classifying the Ss. All Ss in the experi- 
mental group took the Inventory on the first day of the 
experiment without being told that there were to be 
later sessions in which they would have to learn the 
material in the Inventory. The Ss’ responses to the 
Inventory provided the basis for classifying them in 
the “True,” “Don’t know,” and “False” categories 
for each item, as well as in the “Approve,” “Don’t 
care,” and “Disapprove” categories. This procedure 
supplies face validity for the criterion groups, sepa- 
rates the belief variables from the attitude variables, 
and eliminates the problem of multidimensionality of 
belief by reclassifying the Ss on each item. 

The learning experiment. One week after the pre- 
testing, Ss began a series of five learning sessions, hear- 
ing the “Russia Today” passage read aloud, once each 
session, on alternate days; it was composed of the 37 
Inventory statements arranged in paragraphs by idea- 
groups. The project was presented as a learning experi- 
ment to test the influence of spaced learning upon re- 
call. No notes were taken. Discussion was proscribed. 

Recall and recognition tests. Recall tests were given 
immediately after the last learning session and at two- 
week intervals until eight weeks had passed. The two 
recognition tests were administered, the first two days 
after the learning period and the second at the end of 
the eighth week. Recognition tests were not given be- 
tween the recall tests since the familiar iterns in the 
test would have provided review material for further 
learning. 

Subjective reports. At the end of the last recall test 
Ss were asked to write down the reasons why they felt 
that they had remembered the particular items appear 
ing in their last reproduction 

Scoring. The Ss’ statements were recorded as re- 
called if the essential idea, even though in rather general 
terms, had been written; no part credits were given. 
Likert-type scoring was used for the Inventory scales, 
with weights ranging from 1 to 5. Only three of the 
five recall tests were scored for every S, these being the 
test given immediately after learning (Recall I here- 
after), the test given two weeks later, and the test 
given at the end of the eighth week (Recail II here 
after) 


RESULTS AND DISCUS:,ION 


The curve of forgetting over the two-month 
period followed the typical pattern, being 
rapid at first and then decelerating. The mean 
number of Ss recalling per item for Recall I 
was 79.5, for the intermediate recall 58.6, and 
for Recall II 52.0. There was a mean of 179 Ss 
responding per item on Recognition Test I 
and a mean of 157 Ss on Recognition Test II. 


Testing the Hypotheses 


The first thing we desire to look at is the 
effect of belief alone upon retention, regardless 
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TABLE 1 


INDICES FOR STATEMENTS 
Accorpinec TO InrriaL BeLiey 


RETENTION CLASSIFIED 


Belief Categories 


Retention Tests - 

e |4 

Ed 
41.4 \38.2|37.9142.4 
27.9 \25 9\26 3\27.5 
90.1 (89.8 89 8189.5 


85.0 |81.8177.7/76.5 
' 


Recall I 
Recall I 
Recognition I 
Recognition II 


of the attitudinal influences. Retention was 
separately examined for statements marked 
“true,” “don’t know,” and “false” on the 
original belief test. The proportion of such 
statements recalled became an index of reten- 
tion. For testing significance, TRUE and True 
were combined as were also FALSE and False. 
For each item and each belief category, a 
+ sign and a — sign was assigned, according to 
whether the proportion retaining was greater 
than the proportion retaining without regard 
to belief category. Differing results were 
obtained on the four memory tests. Believing 
items to be true significantly enhanced reten- 
tion on Recall I, Recall Il, and Recognition 
II, but not on Recognition I. Scores were so 
high on Recognition Test I (mean number 
recognized was 33.1 items of the 37) that 
belief and attitude had little effect on for- 
getting. Holding a “Don’t know” position 
significantly reduced retention on Recall I and 
Recognition II, but not on Recall II and 
Recognition I. Believing an item to be false 
was associated with lowered retention, but 
not to a significant degree insofar as we can 
tell from our crude significance test. It should 
further be noted that this test is not depend- 
able because the signs are not independent. 

A second test to examine the relationship 
between the degree of belief and the degree of 
retention is by a study of the percentages of 
retention. Retention indices for the statements, 
classified according to the initial belief re- 
sponses, were derived by dividing the tota/ 
number of statements initially marked in a 
given category (TRUE, etc.) by the tota: 
number of statements retained in each cate- 
gory by the 200 Ss. These simple percentages 
are given in Table 1 as retention indices. It is 
seen that, with the exception of Recall I, there 
is a roughly linear gradient supporting the 
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hypothesis that the degree of retention is 
directly proportional to the degree of con- 
formity with the belief system. On Recall I, 
immediately after learning, a U curve is found, 
suggesting that learning is influenced by the 
intensity gradient. That is, the more sharply 
a belief departs from a noncommittal position, 
either toward the “True” or “False” positions, 
the more attention-getting and more easily 
learned it appears to be. In the delayed Recall 
II test, believing a statement to be false has 
an irregular effect; those utterly rejecting the 
statement (FALSE) show a reduction in 
retention, while those having milder doubts 
(False) show little distortion in recall. On 
Recognition I, the slope of the straight line is 
minimal, suggesting that when retention is 
nearly perfect (approximately 90%), dis- 
tortion is minimal. However, on Recognition 
II, eight weeks later, there is a more striking 
trend consistent with our hypothesis (Hy- 
pothesis [). 

We next examine the effects of attitude 
alone upon retention. Applying a sign test to 
the 37 items as described above, it was found 
that while there is a tendency for the approved 
items to be better retained than the disap- 
proved and “Don’t care” items, this relation- 
ship is significant on only the two recognition 
tests. The “Don’t care” items showed a 
significant reduction in recall on just one test 
(Recall I). On none of the tests did the disap- 
proved items show a substantial inhibition in 
memory. By this significance test, the strength 
of the liberal-conservative attitude as meas- 
ured by the “Approve-Disapprove”’ scale is 
not reliably related to the retention of these 
materials as prescribed by the hypothesis. 
However, examining the data by means of the 
percentages of those recalling, as indicated in 
the retention indices in Table 2, we can see 
that there is a rough U curve on Recall I and 
II and linearity on Recognition I and II. 
These retention indices for the statements, 
classified according to the initial attitude 
responses, were derived by dividing the total 
number of statements initially marked in a 
given category (APPROVE, etc.) by the total 
number of statements retained in each cate- 
gory by the 200 Ss. The results suggest that 
recall] may be influenced by the strength of the 
attitude structure, whether positive or nega- 
tive; i.e., the stronger the feeling of approval 
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TABLE 2 
FoR STATEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
ATTITUDE 


RETENTION INDICES 
AccorpING TO INITIAL 


Attitude Categories 


Retention Tests 


Don't care 
DISAPPROVE 


Disapprove 
All Items 


40.3 37.3, 36.3 
28.0 |26.1) 23.6 
96.7 89.5, 87.5 
80.0 (80.0) 73.4 


Recall I 

Recall II 

Recognition I 

Recognition 
II 


or disapproval, the greater the retention. 
However, results from the two recognition 
tests indicate that the degree of conformity 
to the attitude pattern determines degree of 
retention; i.e., approved statements fit the 
attitude structure and are retained while 
statements that are disapproved drop out of 
recognition more quickly, as was predicted 
in our second hypothesis. 

Now we turn to the additive effects between 
belief and attitude. To study this result we 
have combined the two “True” categories 
(TRUE and True) to give a single percentage 
of retention in the “True” cell; we have com- 
bined the two “False” categories (FALSE and 
False) to give a single percentage in the ‘‘False”’ 
cell. In like manner the APPROVE and Ap- 
prove cells were combined in the one “ Approve” 
category and the DISAPPROVE-Disapprove 
were combined in the “Disapprove”’ category 
for Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6. The percentages of 
retention are based on the items which the Ss 
initially checked in the indicated belief-attitude 
categories and later recalled on the particular 
test of retention. 

We expect that when both belief and atti- 
tude are positive (“True” and “ Approve”) 
the combined effects will be facilitating 
(Hypothesis IIT). On Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 we 
do find higher retention values on all four 
memory tests in the “True-Approve” cells 
than is average for the tables. Similarly, when 
the combined inhibiting effects of belief and 
attitude operate, as in the “False-Disapprove”’ 
cells, we have lower retention on three of the 
four memory tests, with Recall I being the 
exception. Thus our third hypothesis gets good 
support from this analysis. 
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It has been predicted that conflict effects 
should occur where the belief pattern is 
positive and the attitude pattern negative 
(‘‘True-Disapprove’’). From our data in these 
four tables, it is suggested that attitude is more 
influential than belief, since on Recall I and 
Recognition I, the “True-Disapprove”’ cells 
show inhibition while on Recall IT and Recog- 
nition II the results are equivocal. Similarly, 
when belief is negative and attitude is positive 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON ReEcaLi I Baszp on 
Irems Wuatcu Ss InrrrALty CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE 
CATEGORIES 


Attitude Categories* 


Belief Categories* Average 
Disap- 


Approve Don’t care weave 


True 35 
Don’t know : 35. 
False i 46. 
Average 38 


38.6 
37.2 
43.1 
39.6 


37.7 
35.3 
40.0 
37.6 


* In Tables 3, 4, 5, andé6 “TRUE” and “true” have been com 
bined to provide one “‘true’”’ category. “FALSE” and “Palse”’ 
were pooled to give one “‘false’’ category. This same pooling was 
done to compress the “APPROVE-Approve” and the “DIS 
APPROVE. Disapprove” categories 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON Recatt IIT Basep on 
Irems Waicn Ss INITIALLY CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE 
CATEGORIES 


Attitude Categories 


Belief Categories Average 


Don't Dis- 


A yprove 
PP care approve 


26.2 
21.2 
23.3 
23.6 


25.4 
25.4 
29.6 
26.8 


28.6 
29.1 
28.6 
28.7 


21.5 
26.1 
36.9 
28.1 


True 

Don’t know 
False 
Average 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECOGNITION I Basep 
on Irems Watcn Ss InrriaLty CHECKED IN THE 
InpICATED Bewier ano Attitupe CaTEeGcorizs 


Attitude Categories 


Don’t Dis- 
care approve 


93.1 91.5 
92.3 89.4 
90.4 90.0 
91.9 90.3 


Belief Categories Average 

Approve 
90.3 
88.4 
89.2 
89.3 


86.3 
83.6 
87.3 
85.7 


True 

Don’t know 
False 
Average 
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TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECOGNITION II Basep 
on Irems Waicn Ss Inrriatty CHECKED IN THE 
InpicaTeD BeLrey AND Attirope CATEGORIES 
Attitude Categories 


Belief Categories Average 


Don’t Dis- 


Approve 
care approve 


87.9 87.3 78.1 

81.7 78.6 66.3 5 
76.1 74.6 72.9 74 
81.9 80.2 72.4 78 


True 

Don’t know 
False 
Average 


“a 


a conflict exists as in the “False-Approve”’ 
cells. Under these circumstances retention is 
reduced in only one case (Recognition II), 
while it appears to be enhanced in two cases 
(Recognition I and Recall II) and is equivocal 
in Recall I. This suggests again that attitude 
is stronger than belief when the two conflict. 

The iack of a belief structure (“Don’t 
know”) was predicted to leave the attitude 
pattern free to exert either facilitating or 
inhibiting effects. The results are in harmony 
with expectation (Hypothesis V). By reading 
across Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the “Don’t 
know” row, it can be seen that an attitude of 
approval enhances retention and an attitude 
of disapproval inhibits retention in the ab- 
sence of belief factors. 

In the “Don’t know-Don’t care” cell there 
is supposedly a lack of both belief and attitude 
to either facilitate or inhibit retention; we 
should therefore find only chance factors and 
learning ability involved. In three memory 
tests out of the four, this center cell shows an 
average percentage of retention and thus 
supports our expectation; on Recall I the data 
suggest inhibition of memory. 

The neutral attitude position (‘Don’t care’) 
gives deviations from expectations (Hypoth- 
esis VI). Reading vertically downward in the 
“Don’t care” column on Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 
it can be noted that the “True-Don’t care” 
cells show the expected facilitation only on the 
two recognition tests. The “False-Don’t care’”’ 
cells show lowered retention only on Recognition 
IT. On the other three memory tests the “False- 
Don’t care”’ cells show a slight to a substantial 
increase in retention. No clear test of signif- 
icance is available on the basis of the design of 
the experiment to show the meaning of this 
departure from expectation; one possible ex- 
planation is that believing a statement to be 
false, in the absence of any attitude structure, 





TABLE 7 
NoumsBer or Ss Wuose RETENTION FOR STATEMENTS 
Markep tn Eacun Betrer Catecory Was GREATER 
THAN THEIR RETENTION FOR 
STATEMENTS GENERALLY 
(N = 200) 


False 


Retention Tests True Don’t know 


Recall I 104 98 98 
Recognition II 134* 108 79* 


* Significant in the expected direction at .0S or better 


TABLE 8 
NumBer or Ss WHose RETENTION FOR STATEMENTS 
Markep my Eacn Arttirupe CatTecory Was 
GREATER THAN THEIR RETENTION 
For STATEMENTS GENERALLY 
(N = 200) 


Dis- 
approve 


Don’t 
care 


Retention A 4 
Tests Z pprove 
85* 
62* 


117* 82 
126* 60 


Recall II 
Recognition II 


* Significant in the expected direction at .05 or better 


somehow alerts the individual to the item and 
makes it more vivid for him.* This may reveal 
the operation of an ego-defensive reaction 
which leads to an accentuation of ideas con- 
sidered to be “threatening.” In any event, it 
is clear that the variables are confusingly 
interlocked. 

A final way to examine the influence of the 
belief and attitude factors on recal!) and 
recognition is to apply a sign test to the 200 Ss 
instead of the 37 items. This method takes 
into account that retentions for the same 
person on different items are not independent; 
we can sum the signs since each S is independ- 
ent of the others. The S’s recall for statements 
he had marked in any category was compared 
to his recall for all statements; if the differ- 
ence was in the hypothesized direction, a plus 
sign was recorded. Thus S, recalled 17 out of 
the 37 items on Recall II with a smaller 
proportion than this of “True” items being 
recalled. For him, a negative sign was en- 
tered in the table. Tables 7 and 8 show the 
results of this method of analysis; data for 
only the last two memory tests were com- 


* This alerting of the Ss to statements sharply op- 
posed to their belief pattern is suggested further by the 
subjective reports, written at the end of the experiment, 
where Ss frequently noted “I knew that was wrong be- 


” 


cause. 
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puted. For Recall II there is no significant 
difference in retention along the belief con- 
tinuum while there is a significant difference 
on Recognition II in terms of facilitation of 
the “True” and inhibition of the “False” 
(Table 7). In Table 8 it can be seen that on 
both memory tests the attitude of “Approve’”’ 
and “Disapprove” did significantly influence 
retention. When the same statistical method 
was applied to the combination categories, 
significant findings did not appear on Recall 
II, but on Recognition II the ““True-Approve”’ 
did show very significant facilitation (.01 level) 
and the “False-Disapprove”’ significant inhibi- 
tion (.05 level).* It is recognized that this is a 
low-power test and that true differences may 
not be detected by it. 


SUMMARY 

A crucial factor affecting the entire experi- 
ment is the relative homogeneity of the sample. 
In a study done by Hammond (5), it was found 
that a measure of attitudes successfully 
differentiated between groups of business men 
and union leaders, but when it was used with 
college students the reliability was low. It is 
to be remembered that the attitude structures 
of these late adolescents are somewhat un- 
crystallized and iacking in supporting in- 
formation. 

Results from the several 
cedures have not been fully convincing or con- 
sistent; the hypotheses have not been definitely 
confirmed, but the evidence is such that we 
probably would be committing an error if we 
accepted the null hypothesis. 

This study confirms earlier studies of belief 
effects and attitude effects, with certain 
exceptions which we have noted. It is in the 
interaction effects between belief and attitude 
that the most interesting findings emerge 
No one else has investigated the reinforcement 
effects between belief and attitude nor the 
conflict effects between them as depicted in 
Tables 3 to 6. The following conclusions are 
either strongly suggested or definitely sup- 
ported by this study: 


statistical pro- 


+ Throughout this study, recall and recognition tests 
appear to be measuring somewhat different psycho 
logical processes. It may be that recall tests are re 
flecting the more salient beliefs and attitudes which 
stand out in clearest awareness, while the recognition 
tests may reveal the more important beliefs and atti 
tudes of the Ss, many of which recede from the level 
of awareness. Further research would be needed to test 
this guess 


1. When the exclusive influence of belief on 
retention is examined, it is found that believing 
statements to be true enhances the likelihood 
of retention but believing statements to be 
false does not significantly inhibit their reten- 
tion. 

2. When the exclusive influence of attitude 


on retention is examined, it is found that 


approval enhanced retention on only two 
memory tests and that disapproval did not 
significantly inhibit retention, although results 
were in the direction of the hypothesis. 

3. When belief and attitude reinforce each 
other positively, there is a consistent facilita- 


tion of retention; when they reinforce each 
other negatively, there is an inhibition of 
retention on all but one memory test 

4. When the inhibiting and facilitating 
effects of belief and attitude conflict, the 
attitude appears to dominate over the belief 


structure. 
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CONFORMITY TO GROUPS AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP SUCCESS 


J. S. KIDD awn DONALD T. CAMPBELL’ 


Northwestern University 


HEN individuals learn of the be- 

havior of others, they tend to 

modify their own behavior in the 
direction of increased conformity. This tradi- 
tional observation provides the oldest and most 
reliable finding in experimental social psychol- 
ogy (e.g., 1, 7) and the central focus of much 
current research in group dynamics (e.g., 2). 
Within this tradition, the present study in- 
vestigates the degree of conformity to group 
norms as a function of the degree of success 
which the group has had in achieving external 
goals. 

The hypothesis to be tested is, specifically, 
that the more successful the group, the greater 
will be the tendency on the part of group mem- 
bers individually to modify their behavior in 
the direction of conformity to the group as a 
unit. This hypothesis derives from reinforce- 
ment theory largely in that the mechanisms of 
approach and avoidance have been most 
clearly stated therein. 


METHOD 


A series of artificial three-member groups were es- 
tablished from persons in the social sciences at North- 
western University. There was a tutal of 102 Ss; 38 
male, and 64 female. These groups were brought to- 
gether only once for the purpose of the experiment. By 
a predetermined ranciom order, these groups were as- 
signed to one of four conditions: I, Success; IT, Partial 
Success; III, Failure; IV, Control. 

The first three conditions were handled as follows: 
The three group members were seated at a round table 
in a pleasant experimental room. The Z explained that 
there were to be two experiments performed and that 
the first would be a group task. Forma! instructions 
were then read to the group. These instructions ex- 
plained the task and emphasized that this was an 
attempt to measure cooperative ability, that the tests 
were being standardized by this procedure, and that 
there was a definite criterion of expected performance. 
Each group was given three eight-minute trials on an 
anagrams task. Each S was presented with a folder 
with a sheet for each trial. On each sheet were five 
letters, different on each trial for each group member 
and with no duplication of letters between members on 
any one trial. The group then had a total of 15 letters 


! This study is based upon the senior author’s thesis 
for the Master of Arts degree at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The authors are indebted to Dr. Donald J. Lewis 
and Dr. John W. Cotton for their assistance 
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on each trial. All the vowels were present on each trial. 
The Ss were informed that their task was to form as 
many English words from these letters as they could in 
eight minutes. They were told also that their score 
would depend on the number of letters used and the 
length of the words formed. In order to force coopera- 
tion, a restriction was imposed in that each word had to 
contain at least one letter from each member’s list. 
There was to be only one list of words from the group 
and this was to be regarded by Z as a group product. 
All Ss accepted this situation at face value and showed 
the customary symptoms of task involvement. 

Between successive trials, there was a two-minute 
rest while the responses from the preceding trial were 
supposedly being scored. Just prior to the resumption 
of the next trial, the Ss were informed by means of a 
blackboard chart and appropriate comments from £ as 
to whether or not they had “exceeded” or “failed to 
meet”’ criterion level on the preceding trial. 

The Success grovps were told that they exceeded the 
criterion on all three trials; the Partial Success groups 
were told on two trials that they had exceeded the crite- 
rion and on one trial that they had failed to meet the 
criterion (the order of failure and success trials was 
counterbalanced between the groups); the Failure 
groups were told that they failed to meet the criterion 
on all three trials. 

This concluded the group task situation. The Ss 
were then told to take seats across the back of the ex- 
perimental room and that the second experiment would 
begin. Standard instructions were read to the three Ss 
in which the essential point was that this was an experi- 
ment in the psychophysics of perception. They were 
cautioned not to speak and not toask FE questions during 
the course of the “experiment.” They were then pre- 
sented with a rapidly flickering light and were asked 
to estimate the number of flickers in a five-second 
interval and record their estimate on an initialed slip. 
The S’s estimates were collected and E went through 
the manipulations of recording the scores, etc. They 
were then handed a second slip, identified with their 
initials, on which was recorded a purported group 
average estimate. This was briefly explained to the Ss 
as the average estimate of the group, and they were 
asked to make a second estimate cf the flicker using the 
same time interval. When this was accomplished the 
second slips were collected, ending the experiment. The 
E then explained the purpose of the experiment and 
listened to the S’s comments. 

The Control group method varied in that no group 
task was imposed. The Ss entered the experimental 
room singly and were forthwith presented with the 
flickering light, again under the guise of an experiment 
in perception. Their first estimate was taken by Z and 
again the S received a second slip with a purported 
average, but in this case, the average supposedly repre- 
sented the S’s score averaged in with two other scores 
selected at random from a large population of scores. 
The S was then asked to make a re-estimate of the 
flicker frequency 
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In order to make the best use of the data, it was felt 
that individual scores rather than a group score wou!d 
be appropriate as a response measure. To facilitate this 
end, the initial estimates of the S of the flicker frequency 
were not averaged. Rather, each S received a purported 
group average designed to give all Ss a roughly equal 
degree of disparity from the group norm. This was done 
by multiplying each S’s estimate by either .5 or 1.5, in 
a random order. The response was then recorded in 
terms of percentage of movement toward the provided 
group average. In those rare cases where the S moved 
toward and past the purported average, the amount of 
movement past was subtracted from the possible move- 
ment, thus limiting scores to a maximum of 100%. 


RESULTS 

The over-all picture of the results is pre- 
sented in Figure 1 and Table 1. A résumé of 
the two main concepts used in this study may 
be useful. First, the degree of group success is 
defined as the number of trials in a total of 
three in which E indicated that the group ex- 
ceeded a fictitious criterion. The degree of con- 
formity is defined in terms of change in the 
direction of the reported group average in 
individuais’ estimates of the frequency of 
light flickers. 

From Figure 1, it can be seen that the pre- 
dicted relationship was found. (The Control 
group is not considered as a point on the con- 
tinuum of success, but is rather presented as 
a reference line.) Both median and mean data 
are presented, and the relationship of greater 
conformity with more success holds for both 
measures of central tendency. It is also clear 
from the figure that in the success condition 
there is considerable disparity between the 
mean and the median—an indication of lack 
of normality in this particular distribution. 
By the use of the median test as described by 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF THE ResuLTs BY Use or 
THE Mepian Test 
Value of chi Two-tailed One-tailed 


square 5% signifi- 5% signifi- 
Conditions compared obtained® cance level cance point 


I, I, U1, Iv 7.16 7.82 
I, Ul, m1 5.18 
I, all others 6.15** 


5. 
3. 
IV, all others 2.01 3 
a 
3 
3. 


8 

99 
S4 
84 
84 


I, 2.91 
I, I 6.08** 
I, IV 5.74** 


8 
S84 


* The correction for continuity was applied when appropriate. 
** Significant by both tests 


Moses (8) and detailed by Hoel (3), we obtain 
the results presented in Table 1.2 The data 
under consideration meet all the assumptions 
necessary for this test. There are, however, 
two considerations that need explication. The 
first of these is in the handling of the multiple 
comparisons by means of the median test. 
Mood (6) presents the rationale for this tech- 
nique and it is a relatively minor logical extra- 
polation from the more common usage. In 
essence, it simply extends the regular median 
test along lines already well laid out for the 
use of chi square. Thus when comparing all 
four conditions in this manner, we have a 
straightforward four-by-two contingency table, 
and when comparing conditions I, II, and III, 
only, we have a three-by-two contingency 
table. Two-by-two contingency tables were 
prepared for all the other possible compari- 
sons, and those that are significant are reported 
in the table. The second consideration has to 
do with the use of the one-tailed test for chi 
square. The obtained difference was very 
clearly in the predicted direction, making the 
one-tailed test appropriate. There is, however, 
some disagreement in the field at the present 
time in regard to this matter. For this reason 
both the .05 level and the .05 point are pre- 


sented. 


DISCUSSION 


Regardless of the statistical alternative 
chosen, certain implications are clear frorn the 
data. The demonstration of differentia! effects 


* Nonparametric statistics are ordinarily considered 
to be less powerful than those based upon norma! curve 
assumptions. However, in this particular instance it 
should be reported that a regular analysis of variance 
was computed which failed to produce a significant 
F ratio. 
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between Success and Failure and between 
Success and Control is clear. Since Partial 
Success occupies the intermediate position ex- 
pected, the discussion will be presented as 
though a monotonic function obtained between 
degree of success and conformity, although 
only the extreme points differ significantly. 
Two other qualifications need to be borne in 
mind. In retrospect it can be seen that two ad- 
ditional types of control groups would be 
needed to fully support the interpretations. It 
is assumed that the effect is specific to group 
success or failure, and that had control groups 
been run in which the individual in isolation 
experienced success, this success would not 
have increased his degree of conformity to 
group norms. This assumption seems reason- 
able and even conservative, inasmuch as 
Kelman (4) has shown in a partially parallel 
situation that individual success decreases con- 
formity to group norms. It is further assumed 
that the effect is to some extent specific to the 
particular group, and that if Ss exposed to the 
varying degrees of group success and failure 
were to have been tested in terms of conformity 
to the norms of other groups (as the Control 


group was) the effect would not have been 
found, or if found would have been less marked, 
and thus explainable in terms of stimulus 
generalization from the actual success or failure 
group 

The results are presumably in accord with 


common-sense expectations, and probably 
would have been predicted by any of the 
hedonistic psychological theories, including 
the Lewinian orientation dominant in group 
dynamics research. Conditioning theory, al- 
though little used in such contexts, seems 
equally appropriate, and will be employed in 
the discussion that follows. In these terms, 
there are involved two habits, stimulus gener- 
alization, response generalization, summation 
effects involving response strength from two 
habits, and interference effects. 

Following Miller and Dollard (5), we will 
assume that in childhood during the socializa- 
tion process every person acquires the habit of 
imitating other persons. Through stimulus 
generalization, this habit is evoked in some 
degree by the specific persons whom the sub- 
jects meet in our experimental groups, and by 
the symbolically represented persons intro- 
duced to the control group subjects. The con- 
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formity shown by the Control group, and by 
persons in the usual demonstrations of con- 
formity to group opinion, represent demonstra- 
tions of this generalized habit. 

In the experimental situation, a second habit 
is created in each subject through the associa- 
tion of the other group members with the re- 
ward or punishment resulting from the experi- 
menter’s reports of group success or failure. 
The response thus learned may be regarded as 
a very generalized one of approach to (or 
avoidance of) the other group members.’ It is 
assumed that the dimensions of response gen- 
eralization (or response equivalence) from the 
generalized approach response include the 
response of imitating. It is assumed that the 
dimensions of response generalization from 
avoidance include the response of nonimitating, 
or are at least incompatible with the response 
of imitating. 

Thus, for the Success group, there is a sum- 
mation of response strengths for imitating 
frora the two habits, leading to a degree of 
conformity greater than that found in the 
Control group or in the other groups. For the 
Failure groups the two habits are at odds, with 
the experimentally created habit tending to 
suppress the response of imitating below that 
of the Control group (although this latter 
tendency does not reach statistical signifi- 
cance). 


SUMMARY 


Three-person groups were given different 
degrees of success and failure in a collabora- 
tive group task. Following this, individuals 
twice judged the number of flickers of a light, 
receiving a purported average judgment prior 
to the second estimate. The purported averages 
were selected so as to give all Ss approximately 
equal discrepancies from the group average. 
Persons in groups given three successes and no 
failures showed significantly more movement 
of the second estimate in the direction of the 


* Technically speaking, the experimenter did not re- 
inforce any response of withdrawal. To keep the inter- 
pretation within the traditions of conditioning theory 
it may be guessed that the members of the Failure 
groups reduced the pain of group failure by subliminal 
symbolic response of withdrawal, etc. The translation 
would be easier were conditioning theory to be stated 
in terms of reinforcement of stimuli rather than of 
responses. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION: ACTUAL, ROLE PLAYING, AND 
PROJECTIVE! 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
Russell Sage Foundation 


nis is the central report of a series based 

on a research project carried out in 

1952. The prime concern of the project 
was to ascertain the differences and relation- 
ships among responses of subjects as expressed 
in three types of situations, identified simply 
as aciual, role playing, and paper and pencil 
projective test. A secondary but integral con- 
cern of the project was the factor analysis of 
Bales’s set of behavioral categories for Inter- 
action Process Analysis (1), and the examina- 
tion of these categories in terms of external 
criteria. 

The responses of 125 subjects (Ss) were 
sampled in 12 categories of behavior in each 
of three types of situations. Analysis of all 
data included in this study indicates the pres- 
ence of eight factors, seven of which involve 
the behavioral! categories to some appreciable 
extent. Parallelism is defined as the existence 
of an appreciable relationship in the same cate- 
gory across two situations of observation. 
Parallelism is found to be fairly general in 
the comparison of responses in the actual and 
role-playing situations, even though the dif- 
ference in the nature of the tasks was consider- 
able. But paralleiism is seen to occur in an 
appreciable way in only three categories for 


' This research was carried out through the Harvard 
University Laboratory of Social Relations, and was 
supported in part by the United States Air Force under 
contract number AF 33(038)-12782 monitored by the 
Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell A. F. 
Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction, 
translation, publication, and disposal in whole or in 
part by or for the United States Government. Personal 
views or opinions expressed or implied in this publica- 
tion are not to be construed as necessarily carrying the 
official sanction of the Department of the Air Force or 
the Air Research and Development Command. 

I am grateful to Samuel A. Stouffer, who has en- 
couraged this project in many ways, and has given 
valuable criticism and suggestion; to Wellman J. War- 
ner and J. L. Moreno who encouraged interest in the 
area at an earlier time; to Robert F. Bales who has been 
a frequent collaborator in dealing with the problems 
involved; to the staff at H.R.R.I. which ably assisted 
in the collection of data; and finally, to Jonathan Rob- 
bin and Hugh Williams who assisted generally and did 
most of the work with the IBM battery 
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responses in the actual or role-playing situa- 
tions and the paper and pencil projective 
test. While the latter parallelism is not in- 
consequential, problems of contamination are 
present, and predicting from paper and pencil 
responses (verbal behavior) to the actual or 
role-playing situations (behavior in action), 
and vice versa, appears feasible only with 
extreme caution. On the other hand, role 
playing appears to give the same kinds of in- 
formation that are available from interaction 
in actual situations as defined in this study. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem on which this research focuses 
is a widely relevant one, yet one which has 
received relatively little systematic research 
attention. In general, it concerns the relation- 
ship of verbal behavior about an action to the 
behavior in action. Social psychologists? have 
been concerned with the problem in such 
familiar questions as: If a person talks in a 
given way, does he act similarly? If a person 
says he will do something, does he in fact 
when the time comes? If a person says he 
would act in a given way, would he in fact 
if the occasion arose? If a person says others 
should or would do something, does he say 
this because he does this thing? 

This study focuses on the systematic rela- 
tionships among responses in three kinds of 
situations which are identified as actual, role 
playing, and a written projective test. The 
social interaction is visualized as being direct 
in the actual situation, as indirect or at least 
partially removed from the reality pressures 
of the situation in the role playing (where the 
Ss may speak through the roles they assume), 
and most indirect in the written test (where 
the Ss project the interaction into an abstract 
set of group situations). The comparison here, 
thus, is of general behavior characteristics of 
Ss in three situations conceived as different 


* This last point is clearly stated, for example, in 
Bert Green’s recent chapter on attitude measurement 
(8) 
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in the directness of social interaction response 
which is required. 


Prior StuDy 


An experiment which parallels the present 
one in part was reported in 1951 (2). No sys- 
tematic relationship was found among “actual 
behavior,” “role-playing behavior,” and a 
“paper and pencil situation.” In that study, 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study was used for the 
paper and pencil situation, and then later 
enacted for the role playing. Minor incidents 
built into the role-playing test procedure pro- 
vided the “actual behavior.” The range of 
responses was limited to 24 at all three 
“levels.” Mean shifts for the group as a whole 
indicated that the role playing was closer to 
the actual behavior than was the paper and 
pencil situation, but Ss themselves did not 
show consistency with the shift, i.e., were not 
predictable from one level to the other. Since 
the reliabilities of performance in the scoring 
categories were generally low and sporadic, 
it was thought that possibly this may have 
attenuated some real and substantial relation- 
ships, but any conclusions which would have 
been extrapolated, taking into account the 
low reliability figures, would have been ex- 
tremely tenuous. The positive findings, thus, 
related to the mean shifts with the content of 
the situation. The focus on the variability, 
however, suggested a meaningful classification 
system which could be utilized for the classifi- 
cation of persons in the “normal range”’ as well 
as clinical cases. 

The Kaiser Research group (6, 9) has re- 
ported some work similar both in theory and 
development of typology. In part, their reports 
focus directly on the theory or on the clinical 
problem in group psychotherapy, and not 
across levels. While their general conceptual- 
ization of the problem area is well stated, it is 
largely based on assumptions prevalent in 
clinical practice. Bales’s categories form an 
observational system intended for analysis of 
interaction; their categories are more closely 
associated with personality trait categories 
and prior systems of interpretation, and in 
fact, trait names shift in weaning among the 
levels in accord with underlying theory. 

Parallel work, of course, occurs in the slow 
validation of personality tests and attitude 
scales. However, so long as the work is not 
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systematized, it cannot be interpreted ade- 
quately in the kind of frame of reference pro- 
posed here. Often the researches are detailed 
and refer to one characteristic or trait, so that 
while the validity or lack of validity in a 
measure may be demonstrated, generalizations 
concerning the classes of measures used are 
not easily tenable. 


METHOD 
Actual and Role-Playing Data 


The data were collected in an integrated design of 
168 sessions of three-man groups. (The actual number 
was 166 sessions since two were lost by an absence.) 
There were 126 Ss, Air Force enlisted personnel, who 
participated in the experiment. (The actual number 
used for computations was 125.) The Ss were recruited 
from a number of Air Force squadrons so that they 
would be unacquainted, and were assigned to the re- 
search on temporary duty in units of nine men. 

The Ss were given orientation for the research in a 
period of about half an hour. Details of the tight two- 
day schedule before them were outlined, and the prob- 
lem of timing was emphasized as one of not delaying 
others and going through the process as organized, 
which meant that each S had the same amount of “ex- 
perience” as each other S at any given time. Any 
special problems which might arise because of the 
scheduling were given immediate attention. The re- 
search was represented as the observation of “how 
small groups work together,” and the observation was 
to be of “role-playing situations.” The idea of role play 
ing was explained in detail, and many examples of role 
playing were given. Guarantee of anonymity and full 
protection were stressed. 

The sampie was subdivided into units of nine men 
each, and each unit was of men of the same military 
grade. They were combined and recombined into non- 
overlapping three-man groups so that each S§ partici- 
pating in a group would have the same amount of 
experience as each other S. The ordering of Ss in the 
three-man groups was: 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6; 7, 8, 9: 1, 4, 7; 2, 
5, 8; 3, 6,9: 2, 4, 9; 3, 5, 7; 1, 6, 8: 2, 6, 7; 3, 4, 8; 1, 5,9 
With minor exceptions, other tests administered oc 
curred with experience held constant for the Ss. The 
Ss were not permitted to communicate with each other 
except in the three-man groups, and time not in par 
ticipation was largely used for the other tests. Each of 
the sessions was 48 minutes long, and consisted of 
participation classed as actual or role playing. The ac- 
tual participation consisted of four six-minute periods, 
one primarily “to get acquainted,” two to plan the role 
playing periods, and the final six-minute period was the 
postmeeting one until the host experimenter entered 
the test room. The two role-playing periods were the 
enactments of the situations the Ss had themselves 
planned, and the range of topics or kinds of actions 
were not restricted for these. The role-playing se- 
quences were timed to be twelve minutes long. 

For each session, thus, there were 24 minutes of 
actua! and 24 minutes of role-playing participation 
For each S there were four independent 24-minute 
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samples of actual and of role-playing participation, or 
a total of 96 minutes each. A minor restriction on inde 
pendence is introduced in that the pairs of copartici 
pants for an S are chosen from the respective units 
of nine men rather than from the total sample. This, 
however, is itself in part a variable under study in the 
form of military grade, which was uniform for each 
unit of nine persons 


Projective Data 


The projective paper and pencil data for this study 
were collected “y a new test known as the Conversation 
Study.’ The révised form of the Conversation Study 
was devised especially for this research, and consists of 
a booklet of 11 pictures of three-man groups. In each 
picture the detail is sufficient to locate the situation 
plausibly, Gut detail of expression and facial character- 





*Specimen copies of the Conversation Study are 
available on request 
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istics is minimal. Figure 1 reproduces the 10 test plates 
of the Conversation Study. The directions for the 
Conversation Study are on the cover page, and pages 
two and three show a sample of a properly completed 
unit. On the left-hand side is the picture, and on the 
right-hand side the page is lined for writing. In the 
sample unit the content is deleted diagonally across 
the page so that the respondent is not able to get 
suggestions from it, but the form of response is quite 
obvious. 

The directions for the Conversation Study are as 
follows 


On each left-hand page of this leaflet you will 
find a picture in which three persons, A, B, and C, 
are discussing a problem. In the space provided 
on the right-hand page, wrile the conversation 
which is going on. Pages 2 and 3 show a sample of 
a properly completed unit. Do not write on these 
pages. Begin with pages 4 and 5. Amswer both 
questions at the bottom of each right-hand page 
There are 10 pictures. Plan your time so that 
you will be sure to write a conversation for each 
picture. 

Time limit: Two hours 


The form of the conversation requested is direct: 
A 
B 
c 
B 
That is, respondents are asked to give the responses of 
the three persons in the conversation, not to paraphrase. 
The relatively simple form used was the result of 
considerable pretesting with alternate forms. Details 
of the development of the Conversation Study are 
touched briefly bei »w 


Scoring, Reliability, and Problems of Variable 
Specification 
The scoring system used was that developed by 
Bales for interaction process analysis (1). The same 
system was used for the observation at the three levels, 
actual, role playing, and paper and pencil projective 
test, so far as the limitations of the data themselves 
permitted. 
The reliability of scoring is discussed elsewhere 
(3) and appears satisfactory not only in terms of test 
and retest, but also in terms of the magnitude of rela- 
tionships to external criteria reported here (which is 
not possible in the absence of reliability). The stability 
of S’s is discussed in the same paper. Data on the 
stability of performance on the Conversation Study, 
however, have not been presented. Unreported mate- 
rials on this last question indicate that the stability of 
an S’s performance in split-half test is reasonably stable, 
even though the Ss used for the pretest were a relatively 
homogeneous sample of 10 maie college students, 
similar in regard to age and education. The mecian 
correlation (with the 10 pretest Ss) for the 12 categories 
was .52, and the lowest correlations were associated with 
the categories in which there were very few responses, 
essentially a numerical restriction. Stability of per 
formance has not been tested on the current paper and 
pencil data, but all indications are that it is considerably 
higher than in the earlier observation. 
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A few of the many problems which were encountered 
in the decision of the final form of the three situations 
are worth mentioning. The most serious difficulty in 
developing the Conversation Study was one of reli 
ability. Plates were selected largely by the amount of 
writing elicited, since it became immediately apparent 
that length of the average protocol would be crucial. 
Separation of scores according to content with which 
the S§ identified or did not identify did not appear 
justified on the basis of the concomitant lowering of 
reliability. The decision to use the total protocols was 
also influenced by the fact that evidence was not 
found in the pretests that the involvement (identify 
with) scores were different from the noninvolvement 
scores. Plates that led to unique types of conversation 
were eliminated. For example, a card game was dropped 
since in about one third of the cases it resulted in 
monosyllabic action (i.c.: A: “Deal.” B: “Bet.” C 
“Fold.” A: “Draw.” B: “Three?” A: “Yeah.” C 
“Drink?’’). Many other factors were involved, including 
the difficulty of the test for the subjects and its ability 
to hold their interest. Attempts to get “who to whom” 
action were failures 

For the situation which is identified as actual, it 
might have been more desirable to observe the Ss as 
they live. This presents practical difficulties, particu 
larly in terms of a concept of equal stimuli, or at least, 
equal opportunity to respond in given ways. The con- 
cept of the actual situations here is necessarily re 
stricted, and involves the notion that segments of the 
situations have some “reality value” for the Ss. In the 
sense that the Ss are in the test situation, this situation 
is for them a “real” one. To make it more “‘real”’ the 
Ss were told that observation would occur only during 
the role playing. The response of Ss during the periods 
of actual participation did not raise strong doubts 
concerning the effectiveness of the misdirection, al 
though as might be expected, the curiosity and distrac 
tion of the Ss occasionally involved comment on the 
one-way mirror and whether they were being observed 
at the time. The attempt to use standard tasks, such as 
discussion of specific human problems, was considered 
and discarded. The major reason for this, which also 
influenced decisions on the role playing and the Con 
versation Study, was the apparent virtue of having the 
tasks defined by the Ss themselves, thus ailowing and 
possibly demanding quick assessment of the situation 
and differentiation of roles in the process 

The possibility of using standard role-playing situa 
tions was quickly discarded when it was found that 
under specific directions the pretest three-man groups 
tended to run through the action in a few minutes and 
then be left with nothing to do. When they were left to 
structure the situation themselves, they found it pos 
sible to extend the role playing. This was facilitated in 
part by an instruction, strongly emphasized and 
generally adhered to, that the Ss not decide what the 
solution or end of the role playing would be. Again, the 
ambiguity of task might serve to facilitate differentia 
tion of roles in the situation. The role playing covered 
a broad range of possible situations, including: three 
G.1.’s discussing the new ruling on NCO clubs; Mr 
Stevenson, Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. (third person, 
often Truman) discussing the coming election; a 
commanding officer and his problem with personnel or 
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equipment (supportive roles varied); situations involv- 
ing a wide variety of roles built around problems of 
career, work, relations with civilians, the younger 
generation, the new Air Force, etc. 

In these matters, experience served as guide. Com- 
parability of situations is hard to define. In the case of 
the military situation, since it is not feasible to observe 
the behavior of the individual in his natural setting 
without making many assumptions (including the 
invisibility of the observer), the alternative of utilizing 
standard tasks presents itself, but this may not seem 
so logical in afterthought. For example, suppose the 
standard task chosen is the discussion of a human 
relations problem. Then what will the role playing be, 
the Ss acting like others discussing the same or similar 
problems? Essentially, in this study the solution to 
the problem of comparability has been to move the 
tasks in the three situations in the direction of am- 
biguity, and hopefully, generality. To do this in an 
exact sense might be difficult, for it would posit a 
knowledge of the population of situations from which 
samples can be drawn, as would be implied in a notion 
such as: a comparison of a random sample of actual 
situations and a random sample of role-playing situa 
tions. A detailed analysis of the task differences in the 
actual and role-playing situations is published else- 
where (4) 


The Variables Observed 


The three main sets of variables for this study, thus, 
are derived from use of a category system which is held 
constant (so far as is possible) in three different types 
of situations. Samples of performance of Ss are classed 
as actual, role playing, and in terms of responses to a 
paper and pencil test which requires writing a conver- 
sation. The social interaction in the first situation is 
direct, in the second it is mediated through the playing 
of roles, and in the third it may be viewed as projected 
(and thus projective in the usual sense). 

The scoring system utilized 12 categories briefly 
identified as follows: categories 1, 2, and 3, showing 
solidarity, tension release, and agreement; categories 
4, 5, and 6, giving suggestion, opinion, and orientation; 
categories 7, 8, and 9, asking for orientation, opinion, 
and suggestion; and categories 10, 11, and 12, showing 
disagreement, tension, and antagonism. The first 
three and the last three categories are known as the 
positive and negative social emotional categories, 
respectively. The central six categories are known as 
the task categories. The task statements have been 
called “attempted answers” to differentiate them from 
the questions. In this report the initiated behavior of 
the S is used for each of the 12 categories at each level. 
Further, the major divisions of positive and negative 
social emotional responses received, and attempted 
answers and questions received are included for the 
actual and role-playing situations. These do not exist, 
of course, for the Conversation Study. Since the dis 
tributions within the major divisions are not recruited 
from categories of equal size, it can be seen that they 
will be most heavily loaded in certain of the response 
categories. The concern here is not with the problem 


of meaning, and this problem is dealt with only as is 
necessary 


Persons interested in the problems of the 
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TABLE 1 
INTEKCORRELATION OF ACTUAL BEHAVIOR, 
ROLE PLAYING, AND CONVERSATION 
Srupy 1s Twetve CaATecorizs or 
INITIATED BEHAVIOR 





Correlation Between 


Category 


versation 
| versation 
Study Study 


Playing 


. Showing solidarity 43 20 17 
2. Showing tension re- 63 02 08 
lease 
. Showing agreement 56 15 12 
. Giving suggestion 32 21 19 
. Giving opinion 60 13 15 
Giving orientation 74 35 33 
Asking orientation 45 is | @ 
Asking ovinion 40 02 06 
Asking suggestion (4 04 37 
. Showing disagree 50 19 23 
ment 
11. Showing tension 60 | Ol 
12. Showing antago- 19 37 33 
nism 
Total 76 Re 27 


SO SIAM ew 


Note: Yith N = 125, and @ .05 in the two-tailed test,r > .17 
is significant 


meaning of the categories as such are referred to Bales’s 
original publication (1). 

The above constitute 44 variables of our analysis. 

In addition, the following are included: 
R» Ratings by the highest officer who had direct super- 
vision of the S on qualities judged to be important to 
tailitary leadership: ability to understand the require- 
ments of the situation and take necessary initiative; 
ability to handle men and make himself understood by 
them; knowledge of the technical aspects of his job; 
personal conduct and bearing; and an over-all rating. 

Performance on the Science Research Associates 
(Thurstone) test of Primary Menta! Abilities: Verbal 
Meaning; Space; Reasoning; Number; and Word 
Fluency 

The sociometric leadership score received from his 
coparticipants on a criterion of doing the most to 
guide the way the session went, and the sociometric 
leadership self-rating on the same criterion. 

The sociometric popularity score (choices received) 
hased on a criterion of enjoyment of participation, and 
the expansiveness (choices made), confidence (choices 
expected), and rated expansiveness (expectancy of 
others that S will choose them) on the same criterion. 

Age, education, years of service, and military grade. 

Plans of the S for a military career, his assessment of 
morale in his outfit, and his opposition to transfer from 
his current position (satisfaction). 

Finally, five (H-type) cumulative scales on variables 
judged to be of importance to the performance of non- 
commissioned officers: the willingness to take initiative 
to formally discipline improper conduct of subordi- 
nates; the severity in making a favorable decision to 


promote; the perception of failures or injustices in the 
promotion and reward system as it operates; the re- 
sistance to change an established work schedule under 
varying sorts of pressures by superiors; and inclination 
to judge desertion cases involving psychiatric extenuat- 
ing circumstances in terms of punishment of a crime as 
against mental illness. 
In all, 72 variables are included in this analysis.‘ 


RESULTS 


In a study such as this, the sheer weight of 
numbers can be overwhelming. For this reason, 
only the immediately relevant materials are 
presented.® 

In terms of the central concern, the first 
set of data to look at is a table of intercorrela- 
tions between pairs of conditions for each of 
the 12 behavioral categories. This information 
is given in Table 1, and from this one may 
garner a quick appraisal. 

Looking first at the total, it is seen that 
there is a high intercorrelation between the 
actual and role-playing situations. In some 
sense, thus, general activity rate is common 
to a person’s performance in both these interac- 
tion situations. The correlation of the total 
rate of either of these to the total activity in 
the Conversation Study is in the neighborhood 
of .3, which while significant, is not a con- 
siderable portion of the variance. Since the 
total rates interco: relate at the indicated levels, 
caution must be applied to the interpretation 
of the correlations among the subscores. To 
the extent that the subscores are not inde- 
pendent of the total rate, the intercorrelations 
are not directly interpretable. For example, 
the hierarchy of the three interrelationships 
is similar for categories 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 
the total, indicating a possibility that the 
subscores may not be differentiated from the 
total and that the lower magnitude in the 
relationships for the subscores is merely the 
effect of lower reliability. 


‘Individual Rorschach tests and Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study forms are available for these 
data but are omitted since they are not useful in this 
context. The total matrix of intercorrelations computed 
involved 177 variables. 

*A 72 x 72 table of intercorrelations has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 4594 from ADI Auxiliary Publi- 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress 
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Simple partialing procedures will not give 
the kind of freedom desired from this problem, 
since to get the answer a sequence of partials 
would be needed to establish the independent 
categories for the system. This is not an eco- 
nomical procedure, although if carried out in 
part, and skillfully, information obtained 
through more rigorous procedures can be ap- 
proximated. The effect of dividing each score 
by the total, similarly, is not satisfactory. 
The derived scores in this case may introduce 
as many problems as are alleviated, and in 
fact, the effects of the relationship to the total 
may just be transformed. It is for this reason, 
that is, of providing variables in a form defin- 
able in terms of orthogonal factors, that the 
approach of factor analysis has been applied 
here. In order to add stability to the data 
and to be able to generalize the meaning of the 
factors more adequately, additional external 
variables have been considered as an integral 
part of the approach. Since factor analysis 
depends on the hierarchy of relationships 
rather than just the magnitude, the immediate 
advantages are that random relationships are 
to some extent separable (i.e., if common 
variation of two variables cannot be ac- 
counted for by their relationship with still 
other variables), and low correlations of two 
variables may still be meaningful if the rela- 
tionship to external variables is of a pattern.‘ 


The Factor Structure 


The factor structure derived from the matrix 
of intercorrelations consists of eight factors. A 
ninth was used for final adjustment in the 
rotation to simple structure. The rotated (or- 
thogonal) factors are presented in Table 2. 
Before attacking the problem of comparing 
the parallel variables in actual situations, role 
playing, and the Conversation Study, the 


*Ledyard Tucker has suggested another more 
original way of handling this problem of comparison. 
Assume that two ordered sets, A and B, of » variables 
are to be compared. Then, whatever the correlation 
between A, and B,, A; and B, are identical (within the 
defined sets) if the multiple regression prediction 
weights of A, and B, in the sets jointly considered corre- 
late perfectly. While this solution has virtues it also has 
limitations. No standards are available for judging 
when the correlation is sufficiently high to be accepted 
(since it is unlikely that with real data it will in fact 
ever be perfect). The answer is not given directly in 
terms of orthogonal categories, which may allow more 
general interpretation of the comparison 
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variables defining the factors are listed, and 
those concepts which appear to be clearly 
defined are named. 

Factor 1 is defined primarily by the ratings 
of superior officers (which are highly inter- 
related). The present grade of the S, however, 
is apparently heavily laden with this factor. 
It would seem that miliary achievement is an 
appropriate label for the factor. Education 
also has a loading in this factor. 

The proper label for Factor 2 appears to be 
emotional asserliveness-facililation. The vast 
majority of the variables with heavy loadings 
in this factor are in the positive and negative 
social emotional categories for the actual and 
role-playing situations (13 out of the top 15). 

The third factor appears to be that of task 
ability or task leadership. Of the 12 items which 
are most heavily loaded in this factor, eight 
are in categories in the task area for the actual 
and role-playing situations. Two are received 
behavior in the positive social emotional area 
(which, in fact, is primarily showing agree- 
ment). The remaining two of the 12 are the 
leadership rating by coparticipants and the 
leadership self-rating. Showing tension is 
negatively loaded in this factor for both the 
actual and role-playing situations. 

Factor 4 appears to be the mililary adjust- 
ment factor, and is dominantly defined by age, 
years of service, and grade, and also planning 
a military career. Both in the actual and role- 
playing situations, showing tension is heavily 
loaded negatively. There is a negative loading 
on asking questions. The only heavy factor 
loading for severity of promotion orientation 
occurs in this factor. A more abstract name 
for the factor may be age-maturity, and a 
negative name appears feasible as the inex- 
perience-tension factor. 

The fifth factor appears to be defined pri- 
marily by the Conversation Study variables 
and the Primary Mental Ability variables. 
What is common to these appears to be the 
ability to handle written symbolic material. 
Because of the common thread we shall here 
call this factor the written symbolic gymnastics 
factor rather than intelligence. 

Factor 6 is defined primarily through show- 
ing of agreement in the role-playing and actual 
situations, and asking for opinion and orienta- 
tion, but not giving orientation. The con- 
figuration indicates a concept of task suppor- 
liveness. 
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Factor 1. Mrirrary ACHIEVEMENT 


Factor 3. Task ABrtiry 





Variable Loading 
— 86 
—77 
—76 


Over-all rating 
. Rated technical knowledge 
. Rated ability to understand, take 
initiative 
Rated personal conduct 
. Rated ability to handle men 
. Present grade 
Higher education 


~-71 
—63 
— 58 








Variable 

22. Role playing: showing disagreement 

44. Role playing: received negative social 
emotional 

10. Actual: showing disagreement 

2. Actual: showing tension release 
24. Role playing: showing antagonism 
1. Actual: showing solidarity 

13. Role playing: showing solidavity 

4. Actual: giving suggestion 

37. Actual: received positive social emo- 
tional 

40. Actual: received negative social emo- 
tional 

29. Conversation Study: giving opinion 

14. Role playing: showing tension release 

12. Actual: showing antagonism 

16. Role playing: giving suggestion 

36, Conversation Study: showing antago- 
nism 

20. Role playing: asking opinion 

34. Conversation Study: showing dis 
agreement 

52. SRA-PMA Reasoning 


—43 
—#” 


—37 


—31 





The seventh factor does not suggest a clearly 
recognizable concept to generalize what may 
be common to the variables. Since it is not 
clearly defined conceptually, and since the 
factor name is not crucial here, we will leave 
this factor without a name. 

Factor 8 also does not give a clearly recog- 
nizable pattern. However, the high loading in 
showing solidarity and positive expansiveness 
and the negative loadings on directive activity 
(asking and making suggestions) point to a 
concept of purely emotional group supportive- 
ness. 


Parallelism in the Factor Structure 


Since the picture of the factor structure 
paraliclism across our three sets of variables 
is relatively clear, the parallelism, i.e., in the 


Variable 





18. Role playing: giving orientation 
38. Actual: received task contributions 
6. Actual: giving orientation 
41. Role playing: received positive social 
emotional 
55. Leadership rating (coparticipants) 
17. Role playing: giving opinion 
5. Actual: giving opinion 
42. Role playing: received task contribu- 
tions 
56. Leadership self-rating 
37. Actual: received positive social emo- 
tional 
8. Actual: asking opinion 
30. Conversation Study: giving orienta- 
tion 
23. Role playing: showing tension 
7. Actual: asking orientation 
11. Actual: showing tension 
58. Expectation to be chosen (confidence) 
4. Actual: giving suggestion 
20. Role playing: asking opinion 
67. Opposition to transfer 





Factor 4. Mirrary ADJUSTMENT 





Variable 


Loading 





61. Age 
63. Years of service — 67 
64. Present grade —64 
11. Actual: showing tension 57 
65. Plans military career — 54 

7. Actual: asking orientation v4 
23. Role playing: showing tension 38 
69. Severe promotion-orientation —35 
39. Actual: received task questions 33 


—70 





sense of existence of relationsh p, will merely 
be pointed out. 

None of the variables to be considered 
occurs with an appreciable magnitude in Fac- 
tor 1 (our arbitrary cut-off will be .3). The 
magnitude of loadings for these variables is 
also small for Factor 7, and only one variable 
of the Conversation Study is greater than .3. 
No parallelism is seen here. Factor 5 has load- 
ings of any magnitude only among the Con- 
versation Study variables, and no parallelism 
is visible. Factors 1, 5, and 7, thus, are quite 
clearly null cases for this consideration. 

Factor 6, task supportiveness, appears to 
show a structure which is parallel for the 
actual and role-playing situations. Of the four 
categories of any magnitude in the role-play- 
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Factor 5. VerBat Symporic GYMNASTICS 


Factor 7 





Loading 


Variable 





. Conversation Study: showing agree- 56 
ment 
. Conversation Study: giving sugges- 56 
tion 
. SRA-PMA Reasoning 56 
. Conversation Study: giving orienta- 55 
tion 
. Conversation Study: showing dis- 55 
agreement 
. Conversation Study: giving opinion 51 
. SRA-PMA Verbal 44 
. Conversation Study: asking orienta- 43 
tion 
. Conversation Study 
darity 
SRA-PMA Word Fluency 
. SRA-PMA Number 
Rated expansiveness 
. Expectation to be chosen (confidence) 


showing soli- 38 





Factor 6. Task SuPPORTIVENESS 





Variable 


Loading 


. Role playing: received task contribu- 52 
tions 

. Role playing: showing agreement 51 
. Actual: showing agreement 47 
. Actual: asking orientation 36 
. Role playing: giving orientation — 33 

Role playing: asking orientation 31 
. Role playing: asking opinion 31 





ing situation, two are matched in magnitude 
and direction in the actual situation. The re- 
maining two are matched in direction, but the 
magnitude is less than .3. (A quick glance at 
the column of figures indicates that for the 
factor as a whole, holding the direction of the 
signs, the squares of the loadings for actual 
and role-playing situations would correlate 
almost perfectly.) There is no visible relation- 
ship to the Conversation Study, however. 

The fourth factor has two loadings of con- 
siderable magnitude in the variables observed 
in the actual situation. One of these, showing 
tension, is also of considerable but smaller 
magnitude in the role playing. Of interest 
here, however, is that for both the categories 
observed in the actual situation which are of 
considerable magnitude, the Conversation 
Study variables are ordered in sign and magni- 
tude in such a way that one might not want to 
dismiss the relationship possibility entirely. 


Variable Loading 


72. Easy discipline justice 41 
32. Conversation Study: asking opinion —40 
57. Expansiveness in choosing — 37 
54. SRA-PMA Word Fluency 35 
39. Actual: received task questions —32 


Factor 8. Emorionat Group SupportTivENEss 


Loading 





Variable 


Conversation Study: asking sugges- 38 
tion 
. Role playing: asking suggestion 36 
. Actual: showing solidarity — 34 
. Conversation Study: showing tension 
release 
. Rated expansiveness 
. Higher education 
. Conversation Study: giving sugges- 
tion 





This hesitancy is supported in category 8, 
asking opinion, where there is also the parallel 
arrangement. This parallelism, below our level 
of acceptance, is mentioned only because these 
three categories—showing tension, asking for 
opinion, and asking for orientation—are most 
coincident with the negative identification of 
the factor as “inexperience-tension.” 

Factor 8 does not show a clear picture of 
parallelism. The five loadings of any magnitude 
show only one match, and that between the 
role-playing situation and the Conversation 
Study in category 9, asking for suggestion. 
However, it should be noticed for the four 
categories involved, there is perfect concord- 
ance in the direction of signs. 

Factor 2, which is the emotional assertive- 
ness-facilitation factor, indicates close paral- 
lelism between the role-playing and actual 
situations for five variables which have con- 
siderable loading. A sixth variable of the role- 
playing situation also has an appreciable 
loading. Two of the Conversation Study vari- 
ables, showing disagreement and antagonism, 
show appreciable loadings in parallel with the 
actual and role-playing situations. A third 
appreciable loading, the largest for the Con- 
versation Study, is not matched in magnitude. 
It should be noticed, however, that almost 
all signs are matched in the comparison. 
The parallelism is clear in the factor for the 
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TABLE 3 
A Comparison or THe Factor Loapincs or THe ACTUAL, ROLE-PLAYING, AND CONVERSATION StuDyY 


VARIABLES: 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


Variables 


Conversation Study 


Role Playing 


Conversation Study 
Role Playing 


Role Playing 
Conversation Study 


~ 
o 


Showing soli 
darity 

showing tension 
release 

Showing agree 
meut 

Giving sugges 
tion 

Giving opinion 

Giving orienta 01 
tion 

Asking orienta 14 
tion 

Asking opinion 15) 

Asking 


tion 


sugges 13 


Showing dis 02 64 


agreement 

Showing ten 5; Ol 03 
sion 

Showing antag -O1 43 
opism 


Note: Loadings & .5 are italicized 
actual and role-playing situations, as con- 
sidered in the correlational sense indicated 
previously, but not so complete for these two 
and the Conversation Study. 

Finally, Factor 3, the task ability factor, 
shows close relationship in the hierarchy of 
loadings between the actual and role-playing 
situations, but only category 6, showing orien- 
tation, in the Conversation Study, appears 
with an appreciable loading. 


Summary and Interpretation 


In five of the eight factors which are reason- 
ably distinguishable in this analysis there is 
appreciable common variation among the 
items of the actual situation, role-playing 
situation, and the Conversation Study. In 
one factor (Factor 8) there is no consistent 
appreciable parallelism. In a second (Factor 6) 
there is close parallelism between the actual 
and the role-playing situations only. In a third 
(Factor 4) there is some parallelism between 
the actual and role-playing situations, and it is 


Factor 4 


RoTaTep Factors 


Factor 7 Factor 8 


Factor 6 


Factor 5 


j 


le} | 


Conversation Study 


Conversation Study 
| Role Playing 
| Role Playing 


| Actual 
| Actual 
= 
. Actual 


s | Conversation Study 


oa Conversation Study 


g | Role Playing 
& 


e | Role Playing 


Ge 

= 
eM 
N 
~ 


~ 


~~ Conversation Study 


i) 
-) 
4 

& 


¥ 





possible that the parallelism may extend to the 
Conversation Study in a lesser way. In the 
remaining two factors (Factors 2 and 3) the 
parallelism between the actual and role- 
playing situations is very close, and some 
parallelism is found with the Conversation 
Study. 

The variables observed in the actual! situa- 
tion show parallelism to the role-playing 
variables for all categories except asking for 
sugg*stion, which is a null variable in the ac 
tual situation. The Conversation Study shows 
some parallelism to the other two sets of 
variables in the cases of showing disagreement 
and antagonism, and giving orientation, and 
possibly in the case of asking suggestion. 

In brief, then, a wide variety of arbitrary 
observational categories observed in actual 
and role-playing situations are found to be 
predictive of each other. The predictive value 
is found to be associated with the presence of 
common factor structure which is relatively 
stable in spite of considerable task difference 
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for the conditions of observation. The Con- 
versation Study, which is a paper and pencil 
projective test that utilizes only the isolated 
response of the subject, appears to have prom- 
ise for parallel prediction in showing disagree- 
ment and antagonism, that is, in the emotional- 
assertiveness factor, and giving orientation, 
that is, in the task ability factor. The defini- 
tion of this parallelism is not pure, and the 
Conversation Study variables are also meas- 
ures of what we have identified here as written 
symbolic gymnastics. Thus, for any efficiency 
of prediction from the projective paper and 
pencil situation, some account would have 
to be taken of the symbolic gymnastics ability 
of the S. Fortunately, there are items avail- 
able for negative weighting on this factor, but 
it then is obvious that prediction from the 
paper and pencil to the interaction situation 


will either be inefficient (contaminated) or 


require a more general knowledge of the vari- 
ables (as derived here, for example) than is 
usually available. 

Thus, the feasibility of prediction of emo- 
tional assertiveness-facilitation and task abil- 
ity from the written protocols is present. The 


value of the written protocol material for 
prediction of task ability is not evidenced if 
other measures, such as sociometric leadership 
ratings, are available. Identification of the 
emotional assertiveness factor, however, is 
potentially of value, unless it should be es- 
tablished that other variables more easily 
obtained are more efficient predictors than 
the use of the parallel categories. 

A final comment is indicated on the general- 
ity of the factor structure. At least three 
previous studies are relevant and suggest 
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the cumulative nature of research in this 
small group area: Cattell, Saunders, and Stice 
(5), Sakoda (10), and Carter and Couch as 
reported by Haythorn (7). While the charac- 
ter of research involved varied, as did the 
factor names proposed, there is good evidence 
of the replication of the emotional assertive- 
ness-facilitation, task ability, and task sup- 
portiveness factors. 
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MECHANISMS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY: PROCESSES AND 
DYNAMICS 


RAYMOND J. CORSINI ann BINA ROSENBERG 
Chicago, Ilinois 


CIENTIFIC progress in psychotherapy is 
dependent to a large extent on the 
ability of psychotherapists of different 

schools of thought to communicate. Lacking 
the universal language of mathematics which 
has enabled the rapid and orderly develop- 
ment of the natura! sciences, social scientists 
may find that the medium of verbal com- 
munication sometimes actually forms a barrier 
to understanding and progress. The question 
of semantics and syntactics in psychotherapy 
is an important one and needs to be explored. 

Group psychotherapy has expanded greatly 
in the past two decades and has already de- 
veloped a considerable literature. But as may 
be expected, no differently from individual 
therapy, it has generated a number of special 
concepts couched sometimes in esoteric lan- 
guage. While diversity of language per se is 
not to be deplored, it does seem necessary to 


find means of effecting maximal communica- 
tion between people exposed to different frames 
of reference. The question arises as to whether 
it is possible to come to semantic generaliza- 
tions. This paper is devoted to an attempt 
along these lines. 


THe PROBLEM 


A central issue of psychotherapy is the na- 
ture of the dynamics that lead to successful 
therapy. What within the group therapeutic 
situation is of the essence? 

A simple way to find the answer is to exam- 
ine the literature. This is perhaps the best way 
since it must be expected that those who have 
written on this subject, having gained their 
knowledge from clinical experience should 
have at least partially valid opinions. How- 
ever, the inquirer finds so much, stated so 
variously, often so convincingly, and mostly 
without reference to anyone else, that it is 
not to be wondered at that one often retires 
from the literature sadder but not wiser. This 
can be illustrated in miniature. Three articles 
are searched for the answer to the question of 
the dynamics of group therapy. 

The first writer lists five dynamics: rela- 
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tionships, catharsis, insight, reality testing, 
and sublimation (56). This list seems to make 
sense and the author’s contention that these 
are the dynamics may assure the reader that 
the answer has been found. In the second 
article the reader finds five dynamics. This 
time they are transference, catharsis, abreac- 
tion, loss of isolation, and ego support (27). 
The comparison is interesting. Only one dy- 
namic, catharsis, is mentioned by both author- 
ities, and between them they have listed nine 
mechanisms. Going to the third article, once 
again five mechanisms are listed: reassurance, 
re-education, desensitization, catharsis, and 
transference (15). The three writers each have 
contributed five mechanisms, of which only 
one, catharsis, is mentioned by all three; 
transference being mentioned by two. Each 
of the other ten mechanisms is mentioned by 
only one of the three experts. 

How can this be explained? Have the au- 
thorities had different experiences and so 
found different mechanisms? Are there really 
12 different mechanisms, and has each expert 
recognized only some of them? Or is it possible 
they are saying the same things in different 
ways? This problem, here illustrated in minia- 
ture, extends throughout the literature on 
psychotherapy. Had samples been taken 
from 10 or from 100 writers the list would 
have been longer and still more puzzling. 
What is needed is to find some way of arrang- 
ing, classifying, and synthesizing these sepa- 
rate elements into an orderly and meaningful 
system. It is this that we have attempted to do. 


THe METHOD 


The procedures used were based on two assumptions. 
The first was that all writers on the question of the dy- 
namic mechanisms of group psychotherapy are correct 
in their opinions, no matter how unusual or how unique 
their observations. The second assumption is that it is 
possible for the authors to make certain unifying clas- 
sificatory judgments about concepts 

The procedures involved four steps: 

Step 1. The literature on group psychotherapy was 
searched for expressions of dynamics. Data were sought 
in approximately 300 articles, amounting to about one- 
quarter of the entire literature on group therapy. 
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Step 2. More than 300 statements were abstracted 
from the literature and then examined critically to de- 
termine whether they could be considered dynamics 
rather than results, or something else. Eliminating 
doubtful items left 220 statements to be analyzed. 

Step 3. All identical statements were combined. This 
resulted in 166 different mechanisms. 

Step 4. The 166 statements were put on cards and 
examined to find combinatory hypotheses. For example, 
it was noted that some of the statements indicated that 
an often-occurring concept was one that involved a 
person doing something for another, being philanthropic 
or altruistic. All cards were then examined to locate 
statements such as “patient is a therapist to other 
patients” (21), “advice by patient” (44), “patients 
help each other” (44). All cards involving “altruism” 
were isolated to form a cluster. In this manner hypothe- 
ses were suggested and the remaining items searched 
and combined until a number of cards remained that 
could not be placed in any established category but yet 
did not seem to form other categories. 


RESULTS 


Ten classes of mechanisms were finally 
isolated by this procedure, nine of which 
could be assigned specific labels. A tenth 
group, consisting of items not otherwise 
assignable, was also formed. The nine chief 
mechanisms will now be defined. The actual 
statements will also be listed to show the di- 


versity of opinions in this field, and to permit 
further independent research on this problem. 


Mechanisms 


Acceptance. This statistically most frequent concept 
was taken to mean respect for and sympathy with the 
individual. Acceptance implies belongingness, a warm, 
friendly, comfortable feeling in the group. 

Altruism. Closely related to acceptance, but in addi- 
tion involving wanting to do something for others, is 
the mechanism of altruism. The essence of this mecha- 
nism is the desire to help others. 

Universalization. This concept refers to the realiza- 
tion that one is not unique, that there are others like 
oneself with problems either identical with or very 
similar to one’s own. 

I ntellectualization. This is a process of learning, or 
acquiring knowledge in the group. Intellectualization 
leads to insight, which itself we considered not a mech- 
anism, but a result of intel!ectualization. 

Reality testing. This concept means that the group 
situation is one where real and important things hap- 
pen; it is not only a temporary artificial environment. 
It assumes reality and in it the patient can test himself 
in a safe and unthreatening atmosphere. 

Transference. This concept implies the existence of 
a strong emotional attachment either to the therapist, 
to separate members of the group, or to the group as a 
whole 

Interaction. Perhaps the most difficult of the mech- 
anisms to understand aad classify is the one which re- 
lates to relationships of unspecified nature within the 
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group. What this process seems to amount to is that 
any interaction engaged in by a therapeutic group 
manages to have beneficial results. 

Spectator therapy. Through this mechanism people 
gain from listening to and observing themselves and 
others. 

Ventilation. As in individual therapy, one of the im- 
portant mechanisms in the group is the release of feel- 
ings and the expression of ideas usually repressed in 
other nontherapeutic situations. 

Miscellaneous. A number of statements remaining 
after classification are listed separately. It must be 
understood that the concepts in this set of statements 
need not be considered any less important or any less 
universal than others that have been either more fre- 
quent or easier to combine. Classification is not intended 
to be value-forming. 


The Statements 


Below are listed the original data from which 
the classifications were made. In many cases 
statements were compressed or reworded to 
get the essence of the authors’ ideas. They 
are listed according to their classifications in 
order of statistical frequency, with biblio- 
graphic notations to the original articles. 


Acceptance 


Group identification (23), (40), (58) 
Group status (25), (55) 

Esprit de corps (5), (33) 

Friendly environment (54) 
Communal feeling (7) 

Unification of the group (31) 

Group socialization (33) 

Loss of isolation (27) 

Emotional acceptance (63) 

Feeling of belonging (25), (31) 
Acceptance by the group (64) 
Cohesiveness (61) 

Identification with others (32), (62) 
Togetherness (16) 

Strength through belonging (6) 
Group is tolerant of the patient (52) 
Protection of the group (52) 

Ego support (27) 

Security of the group (52) 
Conviction of social approval (17) 
Friendly relations between patients (28) 
Permissivism (12) 

“No lenger feel alone” (33) 

Security in a nonthreatening environment (6) 
Supportive relations (54) 

Therapist tolerant of patient (37) 
Therapist is accepting of patient (37) 
Loss of feeling of isolation (27) 
Permissive environment (53) 
Feeling of reassurance (25) 

Group support (6) 

Group cohesion (15) 

Emotional support (4) 
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U niversalization 


Universalization (47), (5) 

Patient recognizes his behavior has been duplicated 
by many of his mates (48) 

Realization others have the same problems (28) 

“People fighting what I am fighting” (26) 

Realization others similarly affected (26) 

Demonstrative universality of problems (51) 

Recognize similar problems in others (13) 

Illness not individualized (13) 

Recognize other patients have same difficulty (60) 

Resonance (36) 

Realize others are in the same boat (41) 

Realization of similar problems (34) 

Knowledge of others with same problems (57) 

Discovers he is not unique (55) 


Reality testing 


Testing reality (4), (35), (40), (45), (55), (56) 

Working through (31), (33), (35) 

Relive old family conflicts (60) 

Put patient where he cannot fail (14) 

Experience for personal interaction (53) 

Recapitulation of family relationships (32) 

Practice field for social relations (23) 

Provides a testing forum (9) 

Living out of ego frustrations (64) 

Outlet for aggression (18) 

Patient finds a setting where he can re-evaluate his 
concepts (8) 

Test social reality (4) 

Recreate family setting (49) 

Surrogate family (64) 

Reality of hostilities (33) 

Reviva! of conflicts (51) 

Defenses can be tested (25) 

Field where one can relate self to others (54) 

Catharsis-in-the-family (63) 

Substitute family (55) 

Appropriate targets for hostility (55) 


Altruism 


Encouragement (10), (66), (34) 

Advice by patient (44) 

Direction by patient (44) 

Sense of being important in the lives of others (26) 
Interpretation by patient (23) 

Suggestion by patient (44) 

Altruism (24) 

Patient a therapist to other patients (21) 
Patient sacrifices personal interest to group (39) 
Patients help each other (44) 

Reassurance by compassion (33) 

Giving love (3) 


Transference 


Transference (5), (15), (16), (27), (31), (46), (49) 
Transference to therapist (19), (20), (38), (40) 
Transference to group (15), (20), (22), (32), (63) 
Continued flow of emotional support (4) 
Patient-to-patient transference (63) 

Counter transference (31) 

Attachment to therapist (58) 

Identification to therapist (28) 
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Spectator Therapy 


People patient can imitate (54) 
Testimony of members (28) 

Patient listens to himself objectively (19) 
Passive participation (19) 

Spectator therapy (42) 

Example of others (44) 


Interaction 


Interaction (38), (49), (56) 

Contagion (39), (61) 

Relationship (55), (56) 

Group interaction (34), (63) 
Relationship to leader (46) 
Relationship pattern (2) 

Interaction atmosphere (67) 

Contact with others (26) 

Relationship of patient and therapist (34) 
Experience for persona! interaction (53) 
Interstimuiation (51) 


I ntellectualization 


Interpretation (4), (19), (31), (55) 
Intellectualization (19), (29) 

Awareness of interpersonal relations (1) 
Learning common thoughts of others (50) 
Explanation (57) 

Understanding defenses of others (1) 
Understanding (18) 

Intellectual comprehension (63) 

Learning (61) 

Re-education (15) 

Analysis of dreams (31) 

Analysis of resistance (31) 

Proper evaluation of symptoms (30) 
Relearning (21) 

Subject evaluates symptoms in others (48) 


Ventilation 


Catharsis (15), (21), (25), (27), (33), (35), (40), (43), 
(55), (56), (59), (63) 

Abreaction (27), (62) 

Ventiiation of hostilities (9), (63) 

Ventilation (33), (35) 

Animosities abreact (20) 

Verbalization of fantasy (40) 

Emotional release (2) 

Release of hostilities in a socially acceptable way 
(66) 

Relief of guilt through confession (33) 

Ventilation of guilt (11) 

Release of hostilities (66) 

Activity catharsis (56) 

Ventilation of anxiety (21) 

Attitude of verbal expressions (52) 

Release of unconscious material (63) 

Expression of unconscious tendencies (2) 

Activate emotional release (4) 

Release of repressed drives (4) 

Releases emotional tension (55) 


Miscellaneous 


Sublimation (65), (66) 
Spontaneity (43), (61) 
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Rivalry for improvement (28) 
Suggestion (10) 

Authority of the therapist (31) 
Suggestibility of the group (28) 
Heightening action (61) 

Closure of tension systems (21) 
Therapist’s confidence in the patient (37) 
Substitution (5) 

Facing the traumatic past (6) 

Inspired by others to greater effort (26) 
Social coercion to think rationally (33) 
Sharing mutual experiences (17) 
Sharing (62) 

Relief of isolation through sharing (51) 
Reinforcement (61) 

Integration of contradictory tendencies (6) 
Shock (42) 

Relaxation (61) 

Desensitization (15) 

Sharing difficulties (41) 

Reassurance (15) 

Rivalry (39) 

Intensification (56) 

Emotional infection (56) 


DISCUSSION 


The process of combining separate elements 
into general classes is known as Taxonomy. 
Whether the reductions here effected are the 
most efficient possible, and whether others 
operating on other premises or evca using 
the same procedures would have come to the 
same conclusions is open to question and to 
further research. In any case, a rational be- 
ginning has been made in the combining of 
elements into general classes and in the pro- 
viding of a series of relatively independent 
factors. This process can be utilized for more 
effective communication through the reduc- 
tion of terms. 

The nine classes found appear to reduce to 
three still more general factors. An intellectual 
factor consisting of universalization, intellec- 
tualization, and spectator therapy appears. 
Also, an emotional factor including acceptance, 
altruism, and transference evolves. And, there 
is an actional factor of reality testing, interac- 
tion, ard ventilation. 

From this arises the possibility of evaluating 
any method of group psychotherapy in terms 
of these three factors. For example, it seems 
that Klapman’s textbook-mediated therapy 
and Dreikurs’ group counseling have a high 
component of the intellectual factor; that 
Rogers’ nondirective group counseling and 
Schilder’s analytic group therapy have a rela- 
tively high degree of the emotional factor; and 
that Moreno’s psychodratna and Slavson’s 
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activity group therapy have a large amount 
of the actional! factor. 


SUMMARY 


Some 300 articles in the literature of group 
psychotherapy were examined to locate ex- 
pressions referring to effecting dynamic 
processes of therapy. Some 200 items were 
obtained and reduced by inspection to nine 
general classes and a miscellaneous class. 
The nine general classes appear to reduce to 
three factors: an iniellectual one, consisting of 
universalization, intellectualization and spec- 
tator therapy; an emotional one, consisting of 
acceptance, altruism and transference; and 
an actional factor, consisting of reality testing, 
interaction, and ventilation. 

It is believed this reductionism can be useful 
in providing better communication between 
group therapists and can be the basis for fur- 
ther research in the basic components of group 
therapy. 
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SOME EFFECTS AT MATURITY OF GENTLING, IGNORING, OR 
SHOCKING RATS DURING INFANCY! 
JACK H. SCOTT 
Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas 


XPERIMENTAL STUDIES by Bernstein 

(1, 2) and Weininger (6, 7), and natural- 

istic observations by Greenman and 
Duhring (4) have indicated that the handling 
and petting of albino rats, especially when very 
young, alters their development in several 
respects. In contrast to rats ignored in their 
cages during infancy, gentled rats have shown: 
(a) greater body weight, (b) less fearful be- 
havior in strange situations as indicated by 
greater activity, and (c) greater homeostatic 
efficiency in the sense of less physiological 
damage to the endocrine, cardiovascular, and 
gastrointestinal systems when put under 
stressful conditions as adults. 

The present study was planned to test the 
dependability of these findings and to extend 
them. The extension derives from the hypothe- 
sis that the adult differences observed between 
rats gentled and rats ignored could be exag- 
gerated by increasing the range of the inde- 
pendent variable during infancy. Assuming 
that this independent variable is autonomic or 
emotional stress, it was presumed that the 
continuum from gentling to ignoring could be 
extended by adding the experience of repeated 
electric shock. Three groups of adult rats dis- 
tinguished by experimentally controlled in- 
fantile experiences of being gentled, ignored, 
or shocked have been compared in a number of 
ways. These ways are relevant to the major 
hypotheses investigated in the present study 
which were: first, that at the end of the first 
infantile phase of the experiment the gentled 
group would become heaviest and the shocked 
group lightest in weight (1, 2, 6, 7); second, 
that the weight differences would continue 
to increase after the termination of the ex- 
perimental conditions in infancy (7); third, 
that the food and water intakes would not be 
significantly different (2); fourth, that the 
gentled group would be less fearful, i.e., more 


' This is a condensed version of a doctoral thesis 
done in the Department of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The work was supported by a grant 
from the University Research Board to Professor J. 
McV. Hunt under whose direction this study was made. 
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active in a strange situation (3, 5) than the 
shocked and ignored groups (1); and fifth, 
that the gentled group would be most re- 
sistant and the shocked group least resistant 
to the stress of summer heat,’ food deprivation 
(3), and injections of thiourea (2).’ 


METHOD 


The 10 litters of albino rats (Sprague-Dawley strain) 
of six pups each (three males and three females) were 
randomly sorted by the split-litter technique into three 
groups of 20 each (10 males and 10 females) immediately 
following weaning. This procedure resulted in groups 
without statistically significant differences in weight 
at the beginning of the experiment. The pups were 
weaned at 21 days. They were shipped, divided, marked, 
and transferred to individual cages during their 22nd 
and 23rd days. The experimental conditions were ini- 
tiated when they were 23 days old. The shocking and 
gentling were administered for 10 min. a day for 21 
days. Shocking consisted of applying intermittent 
electric shocks to the soles of the pup’s feet while it 
was being held in the experimenter’s hand. Gentling 
consisted of holding an animal so that it rested in the 
palm of the left hand and was held close to the experi- 
menter’s chest with the right thumb or forefinger strok- 
ing the back of the animal from the head to the base of 
the tail. During this time, the “ignored” group was not 
handled except as was necessary for individual weigh- 
ings every sixth day. In all other respects the three 
groups of pups were treated alike. Food pellets and 
water were available ad libitum. Records, albeit im- 
perfect ones, were kept of the food and water intake 
during these 21 days of the infantile experimental con- 
ditions of life. This constituted the first phase of the 
experiment. 

During the second phase, the aninals were all given 
the same routine care till they matured. 

The third phase began when the animals were 119 
days old and consisted of a number of test situations 
relevant to the hypotheses given above. 

First, a comparison of the fearfulness of the three 


* Advantage of a “natural” period of stress was also 
taken. The first week in June of 1954 brought a heat 
wave. Although apparatus for air conditioning of the 
experimental room had been ordered, it did not arrive 
until this wave had passed. According to the hypothesis 
deriving from the work of Weininger (6, 7), we expected 
that our gentled group would show less effect on their 
weight gains from this heat wave than would the other 
groups. 

* Bernstein (2) has reported that gentled animals 
withstand better the toxic properties of this drug than 
do ignored animals. 
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groups was obtained by measuring the activity of each 
rat during a 3-min. period in a strange, and therefore 
presumably fearful, situation consisting of a Miller 
Mowrer box. Following the work of Hall and Whiteman 
(5) and Davitz (3), the less the activity, the greater the 
fearfulness or the “emotionality.” A mirror placed 
below the grid of the Miller-Mowrer box and marked 
with six equal spaces permitted a linear measure of 
locomotor activity (3). During this 3-min. period, the 
number of spaces traversed was counted, and the differ- 
ences in the means for the three groups were deter 
mined therefrom. On Days 120 and 121, each of the 
animals was placed in the Miller-Mowrer box for three 
consecutive periods of three minutes, a total of nine 
minutes, The first three min. on Day 120 provided a 
replication of test of fearfulness in a strange situation 
At the end of this first three min., the grid of the Miller- 
Mowrer box was electrified with a current of 150 volts 
through 175,000 ohms resistance, and then the activity 
of the rat was observed for the remaining 170 sec. of the 
second three min. The beginning of the third set of 
three min. began with another 10 sec. of shock, and the 
activity was recorded for the third period. On Day 121 
this same procedure was repeated. The measures of 
activity provided data with which to test the groups 
for differences in the inhibitory effects of shock 

Following these “fear-conditioning” periods, each 
of the animals was returned to the Miller-Mowrer box 
for three min. each day for seven consecutive days. No 
shock was given. These “extinction” trials made it 
possible to compare the groups for recovery from the 
fear conditioning, i.e., recovery of spontaneous activity 
in the apparatus. 

During the 10 days of the fear-conditioning period 
and extinction trials, all animais were kept on a schedule 
of one-hour feeding for 24 hours. This provided a period 
of relative food deprivation. From Weininger’s (6) re 
sults, it was expected that this deprivation would result 
in less weight loss for the gentled group than for the 
other two. On Day 130 each animal was weighed in or- 
der to get the data to test this hypothesis 

Feeding once each 24 hours was continued until the 
animals were 136 days old. At this time they were each 
injected with 100 mg. of thiourea per 100 gm. of body 
weight. Equal portions of thiourea were injected subcu- 
taneously into the inner aspect of both thighs. The 
interval between injections and time of death was re 
corded for each animal that died.’ 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


While the results support some of the spe- 
cific hypotheses, they fail to support those 
more crucial for the general notion that such 
infantile experiences as “ignoring” pups or 
shocking them will make them less efficient 
homeostatically than “gentlec”’ pups. 

First, 25 days after beginning the experi- 
mental conditions the gentled pups showed 
the largest mean of per cent weight gains 
(286.5), the ignored pups next (281.0), and 
the shocked pups least (253.3). The shocked 
pups showed significantly less percentage of 
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original weight gained (p < .01), but contrary 
to the previous reports (1, 2), the small dif- 
ference between the gentled and ignored 
groups was not statistically significant (.25 < 
p< .3). 

Second, the finding of Weininger (7) that 
the weight differences between gentled and 
ignored groups continue to increase after the 
termination of these experiences in infancy 
was not confirmed. All significant differences 
had disappeared by 74 days after the termina- 
tion of Phase I. The mean of per cent weight 
gains for the gentled group was then 589.1, 
for the ignored 591.5, and for the shocked 
576.4. It is just possible that the effects on 
weight reported by these authors may be 
artifacts of a developmental magnification of 
small group differences present at the begin- 
ning of the experiment yet favoring the hy- 
pothesis. It was an appreciable covariance 
of initial and later weights which led to the 
choice of per cent of original weight gained as 
the most appropriate way to indicate weight 
changes in this experiment. 

Third, in contrast to Bernstein’s finding (2), 
the total intakes of food and water during 
Phase I did differ significantly (.25 < p < .05 
and .01 < p < .05, respectively) for analysis 
of variance on ranked data. The mean food 
intake for the groups was: shocked 46.1 gms, 
ignored 48.1 gms, and gentled 49.0 gms. For 
the water intake the mean was: shocked 72.0 
gms, ignored 73.7 gms, and gentled 76.0 gms. 

Fourth, the gentled group was not more 
active than the other groups in the strange 
situation of the Miller-Mowrer box, before 
shock was administered. In this sense, the 
results again fail to confirm those reported by 
Bernstein (1). On the other hand, for each of 
the four 3-min. periods during which shock 
was administered, over-all x’ tests of signifi- 
cance were calculated on the proportion of 
active and nonactive animals in each group. 
Animals were designated as active if they 
traversed two or more spaces and nonactive 
if they remained in a single space. The first 
and fourth over-all x? tests were significant at 
p < Ol and p < .05, respectively. Only the 
first, however, was significant and in the pre- 
dicted direction, i.e., the largest proportion 
of active animals in the gentled group and the 
lowest percentage in the shocked group. For 
the second and third periods the over-all 
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x’ was not significant (30 < p < .50). This 
leaves the result dubious. Moreover, a com- 
parison of the proportion of the active animals 
in each three growps shows that it is the 
shocked group on each of the four shock 
periods which is the least active. If the latter 
result be considered dependable, it would 
follow that not gentling but shocking is the 
significant experience. Presumably the ex- 
perience of being shocked in infancy makes a 
shock more inhibiting of locomotor activity, 
i.e., makes the animal more fearful in adult- 
hood. 

Fifth, the gentled group failed to show 
greater resistance to stress situations as would 
be required by the hypothesis that gentling 
improves homeostatic efficiency, or that ig- 
noring and/or shocking damages such effi- 
ciency. The weight changes during the six- 
day period of unusually high temperatures 
were not uniform for the three groups. The 
mean per cent gain for the shocked and ig- 
nored groups increased (shocked group, 568.2 
to 570.3, and the ignored group, 581.7 to 584.9) 
while the gentled group showed a mean loss 
in weight (585.7 to 584.9) in contradiction to 
the hypothesis. 

A similar finding was also observed for the 
results of the 12 days of relative food depriva- 
tion (single daily feedings). The drop in mean 
per cent gains for the shocked group was 100.6; 
for the ignored group, 100.3; and for the 
gentled group, 102.8 percentage points. 

The third stress situation measured the 
time interval in minutes between the adminis- 
tration of 100 mg. of thiourea per 100 gm. of 
body weight and the death of the animal. 
An analysis of variance on ranks using male 
animals (only five females died) was not 
significant (.15 < p < .25). A comparison of 
median time scores expressed in minutes 
gave the following: shocked group, median 
100; ignored group, median 80; and gentled 
group median 89. Thus, again the trend, 
insignificant though it be, is contrary to the 
hypothesis. 

A number of factors may be considered in 
any attempt to account for the failure of this 
experiment to confirm the results of Bernstein 
and of Weininger. The strain of rats may be a 
factor. The ignored animals were handled 
in this experiment during weighing on every 
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sixth day, and in this sense they were not 
ignored. It seems unlikely, however, that such 
a small amount of handling can make the 
difference between this experiment and theirs. 
There is the already mentioned possibility of 
the artifact of measurement in the finding by 
Weininger (7) that the weight differences 
continued to increase following the end of the 
experimental conditions in infancy (7). Never- 
theless, this failure to confirm calls into ques- 
tion the dependability of the results these 
investigators have reported. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw definitive 
conclusions from such results as these reported. 
Yet there may be a tentative suspicion to 
be gleaned. The fact that the results obtained 
from the stress situations tend to deny the 
hypothesis that homeostatic efficiency is al- 
tered by such infantile experiences as gentling, 
ignoring, and shocking may mean that this is 
the wrong place to look for effects of infantile 
experience. The fact that the only significant 
effects of these experiences concerned the 
greater inhibitory effect of shock on activity 
for those animals that had suffered shock in 
infancy may mean that we should look for 
effects as “meanings of situations” derived 
from autonomic responses conditioned to per- 
ceptual cues or to the feedback from an or- 
ganism’s own responses. 
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SOME PERSONALITY AND INTELLECTUAL CORRELATES OF 
INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY! 
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firm predictions derived from the theory 

of authoritarian personality. Earlier 
experiments by Rokeach (27) and Frenkei- 
Brunswik (10, 11, 12) have shown that people 
who are high on authoritarianism tend to be 
rigid and intolerant of ambiguity. Employing 
the personality scales developed by members 
of the California research project on prejudice 
(1), Eriksen and Eisenstein (9), Brown (3), 
Jones (16), and Masling (18) have not found 
high authoritarians to be more rigid, intoler- 
ant, or maladjusted than so-called low authori- 
tarians. After reporting a series of negative 
findings, Masling suggests that, “. . . the con- 
cept (‘authoritarian’) be re-examined in the 
light of the data, purified of value judgments, 
and put to use again as a research instrument” 
(18, p. 318). 

The present investigation represents an 
attempt to contribute to further understand- 
ing and clarification of these controversial 
matters. More specifically, the purpose of this 
study is to examine relations between authori- 
tarianism and reactions to ambiguous auditory 
and visual stimuli. Further, authoritarianism 
will be related to measures of intellectual 
functioning and adequacy of personal adjust- 
ment. 


S=™ recent studies have failed to con- 


METHOD 
Subjects 
Twenty male undergraduates were selected 
from a larger group of students who volun- 
teered to take a series of psychological tests. 


1 This study is an outgrowth of a program of research 
being carried out at the Harvard Psychological Clinic 
under the general direction of Professor Henry A. Mur- 
ray. It was facilitated by the Laboratory of Social 
Relations and supported in part by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Research with the auditory 
projective test utilized in the present study has been 
supported by grant M-700 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service. The author 
wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Murray 
who conducted the personal interviews, analyzed the 
autobiographies, and rank-ordered the subjects on 
“ego structure.” 

* Now at Brown University and Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Home. 


They were selected by an experienced clinical 
psychologist who conducted a personal inter- 
view with each of the prospective subjects 
(Ss). Within the limits of a college population, 
the interviewer attempted to secure a sample 
containing as much heterogeneity as possible 
in regard to such variabies as socioeconomic 
background, religion, academic performance, 
and extracurricular activities. 


Measures and Procedure 


Authoritarianism. The Ss were administered 
the standard 30-item F scale (1). Total scores 
ranged from a low of 64 to a high of 136, and 
the mean score per item was 2.97. 

Ego structure. An experienced clinical psy- 
chologist, on the basis of personal interviews 
and analysis of written autobiographies, rank- 
ordered the Ss on “ego structure.” A detailed 
definition of this concept has been presented by 
Murray and Kluckhohn (20) who found good 
ego structure to be highly correlated with good 
personal and social adjustment. 

Manifest anxiety. The Ss were administered 
the Taylor scale of manifest anxiety (24). 
Scores ranged from 10 to 41, with a mean of 21. 

Academic achievement. Transcripts of the Ss’ 
academic grades were secured from the regis- 
trar, and they were rank-ordered accordi:g to 
their grade point average. These averages 
ranked from A— to C—, with a mean per- 
formance at the B— level. 

Reactions to ambiguous visual stimuli. The Ss 
were individually administered the inkblot 
concepts from the McReynold’s Concept 
Evaluation Technique (17) as modified by 
Eriksen (7, 9). This procedure consists of 50 
Rorschach concep’s, half of which are scored 
plus and half minus according to Beck’s (2) 
frequency tables. These concepts have been 
selected so that all Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories are represented. First the S is made 
familiar with the Rorschach test and ink- 
blots, then the location of the various concepts 
is pointed out to him, and he is asked, in 
response to each indicated concept, “Could 
this be a ?” Standardization of these 
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concepts on a college population has revealed 
that the concepts vary from 100 per cent “yes” 
responses to 100 per cent “no” responses, and 
marked individual differences have been found 
in acceptance and rejection of these concepts 
(7, 17). The number of rejections in the present 
experiment ranged from 12 to 33, with a mean 
rejection score of 22. 

Reactions to ambiguous auditory stimuli. 
The Ss were presented with a series of spoken 
passages, containing contradictory and con- 
flicting phrases and statements. Each phrase 
and each statement is designed to relate to 
some specific disposition of personality (e.g., 
optimism, distrust, egocentricity) and, by 
itself, is perfectly coherent and unambiguous. 
But when these separate phrases and state- 
ments are intermingled, systematically, the 
result is a passage of speech that contains 
considerable confusion and contradiction of 
ideas. These passages are electrically recorded 
and presented to the Ss well above the mini- 
mum auditory threshold, with ambiguity and 
incoherence being provided by the nature of 
the content rather than by inaudibility or some 
other form of masking. The complete test, 
called the Azzageddi Test and described in 
detail elsewhere (6), consists of eight 1-minute 
passages with a 3-minute interval between 
passages. 

The Ss are informed that this is a test of “in- 
tuitive intelligence,” and are instructed to 
try to remember as many ideas as possible 
while listening to the passages. During the 
interval following each passage, the Ss write 
down as many ideas, phrases, and statements 
as they can recall. At the conclusion of the 
session, the Ss are provided with sheets on 
which they can indicate their personal reac- 
tions to the test. On 6-point rating scales, they 
indicate the degree of ambiguity they per- 
ceived in the spoken material, and the degree 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction they ex- 
perienced while attempting to cope with the 
task. 

The total number of phrases and statements 
in the test is 112. The number of items re- 
called by the present Ss ranged from a low of 
44 to a high of 72, with a mean recall score of 
59. 


Predictions 


In accord with the theory of authoritarian 
personality (1), and in the light of previous ex- 
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perimental findings (10, 11, 12, 14, 22), it was 
predicted that authoritarianism would be posi- 
tively associated with the number of rejections 
of Rorschach concepts and with manifest 
anxiety, and would be negatively associated 
with the number of ideas recalled on the audi- 
tory test, grade point average, and ego struc- 
ture. In other words, we predicted that Ss 
who score relatively high on authoritarianism 
would be (a) more intslerant of ambiguity, 
(6) less intelligent, and (c) more anxious and 
maladjusted. 

The predictions regarding intolerance of am- 
biguity are derived mainly from Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s formulations. In reporting findings 
from her extensive researches concerned with 
the personalities of prejudiced, authoritarian 
individuals, Frenkel-Brunswik has stated, 
“The prejudiced tend to show rigidity in their 
cognitive processes. There is _ sensitivity 
against qualified as contrasted with unqualified 
statements and against perceptual ambiguity; 
a disinclination to think in terms of probability 
and a favoring of black-and-white stereotypes 
...” (10, p. 268). In another report, Frenkel- 
Brunswik further emphasized that high au- 
thoritarians are “stimulus-bound,” unimagina- 
tive, and inaccessible to new experiences. Her 
experiments provide evidence that, “.. . per- 
ceptual stimuli not too familiar and lacking 
in firmness and definiteness seem to be more 
disturbing to the rigid, prejudiced group” (12, 
p. 395). 

This background of theoretical formulation 
and research findings leads us to predict the 
following reactions to the ambiguous visual 
and auditory stimuli. In response to the Ror- 
schach inkblots, we expect high authoritarians 
to require a more structured or unambiguous 
concept before accepting it as a reasonable 
interpretation. And in response to the in- 
coherent auditory passages, we expect high 
authoritarians to be less able to cope with the 
ambiguous material and less willing to report 
ideas that are confused and unclear. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


From the results presented in Table 1 it is 
evident that scores on the F scale are related 
significantly to intelligence as measured by 
academic achievement and to general level of 
personal adjustment. That is, the Ss who are 
relatively high on authoritarianism receive 
lower grades in their college courses, show more 
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manifest anxiety on the Taylor scale, and have 
poorer “ego structure” or “ego strength” as 
estimated by experienced clinical judgment. 

These results regarding the relation between 
authoritarianism and intelligence are in keep- 
ing with results reported by several previous 
investigators who have found significant rela- 
tions between authoritarianism and various 
measures of intelligence (1, 4, 14). Moreover, 
the present findings confirm our theoretical 
prediction, derived from formulations pre- 
sented in The Authoritarian Personality (1), 
that high authoritarians would tend to be more 
anxious and maladjusted. These findings are, 
however, contradictory to those reported by 
Masling (18) who found no significant rela- 
tion between authoritarianism and several 
measures of neuroticism and personal security. 
It may be that use of different measures of 
adjustment in these independent studies has 
contributed to the inconsistency in experi- 
mental findings. According to Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, in a recent discussion of the results re- 
ported by Masling, “Such contradictions can 
usually be reconciled by reference to different 
levels of personality structure of 
these inconsistencies are the result of an in- 
herent discrepancy between surface and depth” 
(13, p. 467). But this explanation does not 
seem to account for the present findings, since 
we found authoritarianism to relate signifi- 
cantly to both a “surface” measure of adjust- 
ment derived from an objective questionnaire 
and to a “depth” measure based on clinical 
evaluation of material uncovered in personal 
interviews. Of course, these conflicting results 
may be due to differences in the samples 
employed. At any rate, the problem of the 
relation between authoritarianism and emo- 
tional adjustment is undoubtedly in need of 
further investigation. 

In this regard, the high correlation found 
in the present study between the F scale and 
the Taylor scale of manifest anxiety seems par- 
ticularly interesting. Previous research (5, 8) 
has shown the Taylor scale to be highly re- 
lated to several other measures of personality, 
such as the psychasthenia scale from the MM- 
PI, the Winne scale of neuroticism, and the 
Psycho-somatic Inventory. Therefore, if the 
present relation between the F scale and the 
Taylor scale is confirmed in future studies, 
it would seem to contain important implica- 
tions for relating heretofore unrelated re- 


TABLE 1 
RANK-ORDER INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG 
EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES 
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searches. In fact, it may be discovered eventu- 
ally that some more fundamental factor or 
variable underlies responses to all of these 
instruments. 

When we turn to examination of relations 
between authoritarianism and intolerance of 
ambiguity, it is clear from the coefficients in 
Table 1 that the present findings do not sup- 
port our predictions. Neither of the independ- 
ent measures of ambiguity tolerance is signifi- 
cantly associated with performance on the F 
scale. The relation between number of rejec- 
tions on the Rorschach Concept Technique 
and scores on authoritarianism is in the pre- 
dicted direction, but far below an acceptable 
level of statistical significance. It is interesting 
to note that the coefficient of .17 obtained in 
the present study is practically identical 
with the correlation of .19 between similar 
procedures reported by Eriksen and Eisen- 
stein (9) in a previous investigation.’ These 
findings from two independent researches, 
in both cases failing to confirm hypotheses 
derived from previous reports of the authori- 
tarian personality, suggest rather strongly that 
it would be wise to await further experimental 
evidence before accepting the generalization 
tnat high authoritarians are intolerant of 
ambiguity. 

In the attempt to make a more direct test 
of the relation between authoritarianism and 


* These investigators employed the E scale in their 
experiment, but as the F scale and E scale have been 
shown to correlate .77 (1) they are frequently used 
interchangeably and results are often generalized from 
one scale to the other. 
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ambiguity tolerance, the Ss were dichotomized 
into a high group and a low group on the basis 
of their F scale scores, and this classification 
was related to personal reactions to the audi- 
tory test. Chi-square tests of association, 
corrected for continuity, showed no relation 
between authoritarianism and the Ss’ ratings 
of whether they liked or disliked the auditory 
test (x* = 0), and no significant relation be- 
tween authoritarianism and the Ss’ ratings of 
the test materia! as either ambiguous or unam- 
biguous (x* = .81). Thus, neither the indirect 
measure of tolerance of ambiguous auditory 
stimuli, based on the number of ideas recalled, 
nor the direct measures, based on self-ratings, 
were found to be associated with authori- 
tarianism 

At this point, let us consider some factors 
that might account for the disagreement 
among experimental! findings. One important 
consideration is the nature of the task em- 
ployed. The evidence, however, does not seem 
to support this supposition. Our negative re- 
sults, secured with ambiguous auditory stimuli, 
are in keeping with Eriksen and Eisenstein’s 
(9) results employing ambiguous visual stimuli. 
Moreover, the latter investigators found that 
the measure of ethnic prejudice did not relate 
significantly to perceptions of reversible 
figures, to the influence of erroneous expect- 
ancy upon speed of perceptual recognition, 
or to rigidity in problem-solving behavior. 

In discussing their negative findings, Erik- 
sen and Eisenstein state, “On the basis of pre- 
vious research one should expect a higher in- 
tercorrelation of the attitude scale with the 
other measures. Specifically, Rokeach has 
shown that attitude scale measures of ethnic 
prejudice are related to performance on water- 
jar problems similar to those used in the pres- 
ent study. Perhaps the discrepancy between 
Rokeach’s results and ours is due to a differ- 


ence in population tested or to a sampling 
fluctuation” (9, p. 390). 


That the present findings and those of 
Eriksen and Eisenstein are due neither to use 
of different tasks than those used in previous 
studies, nor to sampling differences, is sug- 
gested by independent research. According 
to Brown, “In the undergraduate laboratory 
at the University of Michigan we have re- 
peatedly attempted to reproduce Rokeach’s 
results. Although hundreds of Ss have served, 
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we have never obtained a significant relation- 
ship between ethnocentricism and problem- 
solving rigidity” (3, p. 470). 

In a study of relations between authori- 
tarianism and social perception in a large 
group of Naval recruits, Jones (16) predicted 
that high authoritarians would adhere more 
rigidly to their initial rating of a prospective 
leader, when faced with additional informa- 
tion, than would nonauthoritarians. The 
results of his experiment led Jones to conclude, 
“Contrary to prediction, there is neither a 
differential tendency nor an over-all tendency 
for initial ratings to influence later ratings. 
In the present social situation, at least, author- 
itarians are not more rigid than nonauthori- 
tarians”’ (16, p. 126). 

Thus, the evidence is quite convincing that 
the nature of the experimental task is not a 
crucial variable accounting for these contra- 
dictory findings. For several independent 
studies, some utilizing novel tasks that theo- 
retically should be related to the attitude 
measure, and others attempting replications 
of earlier experiments, have obtained negative 
results. 

If these contradictions are not attributable 
to the nature of the task and are not due to 
the nature of the samples studied, what other 
factors might be of importance? One variable 
that should not be overlooked is that funda- 
mental and complex instrument in most re- 
search—the investigator. The role played by 
this usually indispensable instrument has 
been of concern throughout the history of 
science and experimentation. And there is con- 
siderable evidence that different examiners or 
experimenters often secure different results 
in the same experimental situation. 

In this regard, Postman and Jarrett (21), 
in a study of learning without awareness, 
found that individual differences among ex- 
perimenters had a significant effect on Ss’ 
behavior. Recently, Sarason (23) has referred 
to “the psychologist as a variable,” and has 
shown that this variable significantly affects 
both clinical interactions and results secured 
in controlled laboratory experiments con- 
cerned with such phenomena as relations be- 
tween anxiety and performance. Furthermore, 
a host of studies (15, 23) have provided ob- 
jective evidence that personal attributes in 
the interviewer, such as attitude, interest, 
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race, and religion, can have a significant in- 
fluence on the data secured from respondents. 
Directly pertinent to the present discussion 
is Brown’s (3) finding that the relation be- 
tween authoritarianism and problem-solving 
rigidity was dependent upon the experimen- 
ter’s establishing a threatening atmosphere, 
while in a friendly, relaxed testing atmosphere 
the relation did not obtain. Finally, of rele- 
vance to this issue is Murray’s statement that, 
“Tt is obvious that the outcome of many re- 
search projects has been determined in a 
critical fashion by the sentiments of the men 
who conducted them, and if we social scientists 
want to be respected as impartial observers 
and interpreters we must estimate the in- 
fluence of our own sentiments by appropriate 
techniques and make whatever corrections are 
required” (19, p. 211). 

We have not attempted to provide an ex- 
haustive survey of findings bearing upon this 
matter of experimenter influence or bias. 
Rather, we wish merely to point to this aspect 
of experimental interaction and suggest that 
it may play some role in producing the con- 
flicting evidence regarding relations between 
personal attitudes and rigidity or intolerance 
of ambiguity. 

In conclusion, the present negative results, 
which are in keeping with similar findings re- 
ported by Eriksen and Eisenstein and other 
investigators, serve to emphasize further the 
point that generalizations accepted by some 
psychologists as facts may well be preliminary 
findings that possess limited generality or rep- 
licability. 


SUMMARY 


In the present study we investigated rela- 
tions among authoritarianism, intelligence, 
ambiguity tolerance, and adequacy of personal 
adjustment. Employing 20 male undergradu- 
ates as Ss, it was found that authoritarianism 
correlated positively with manifest anxiety 
and negatively with intelligence, measured by 
academic achievement, and ego structure as 
estimated by an experienced clinical psycholo- 
gist. These statistically significant findings 
were in keeping with our theoretical predic- 
tions. 

No significant relation was found between 
authoritarianism and tolerance of either am- 
biguous visual stimuli or ambiguous auditory 
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stimuli. That is, authoritarianism was asso- 
ciated neither with the tendency to reject 
indicated Rorschach concepts, nor with the 
ability to recall ideas contained in confused 
passages of speech. A direct measure of am- 
biguity tolerance, based on the Ss’ ratings of 
their personal reactions to the auditory test, 
also showed no relation with authoritarianism. 
These negative results, coupled with similar 
negative findings in other investigations, indi- 
cate the need for further research before 
accepting as fact the generalization that in- 
tolerance of ambiguity is a characteristic of 
the authoritarian personality. 
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THE CHANGING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS! 


JOHN V, LICCIONE 


Marquette University 


HIS investigation examined, by means of 
projective tests, the changes in the rela- 
tionships of adolescent girls to their 
parents and the extent to which such relJation- 
ships are characterized by conflict or by tran- 
quillity. Although a substantial amount of 
research has already been published on the 
problem of parent-adolescent relationships, 
much of it is inadequate. Age trends in such 
relationships have not yet been well estab- 
lished. This study differs from previous studies 
in the following ways: (a) a wider age range is 
sampled, (b) a large sample is utilized at each 
age, (c) a more objective analysis of extensive 
projective test data is attempted, and (d) the 
data are analyzed with respect to certain 
stated hypotheses. 


BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES 


Although the present study is essentially 
normative, the findings have bearing upon 
those theories of development which imply a 
certain universality to adolescent phenomena 
or which contain statements about “typical” 
adolescents. It is generally assumed, for 
example, that adolescence (especiall, the 
pubescent period) represents a rather stormy 
phase in parent-child relations. Orthodox 
Freudian theory makes fairly definite state- 
ments about the causes and nature of such 
hostility. This theory was utilized in making 
certain decisions for the present investigation 
regarding ages to be sampled and types of 
analysis of the data to be undertaken. The 


present study, however, represents no crucial 
test of the Oedipus complex. The basic ques- 
tion here is one of age trends in parent-child 
relationships, and the research reported in this 
paper serves chiefly to demonstrate the manner 
in which age is related to parent-child conflicts. 


! This study is part of a doctoral dissertation recently 
completed at Syracuse University. The writer wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Raymond G. Kuhlen, 
who served as advisor. A year’s work on this study was 
made possible by a research fellowship granted by the 
United States Public Health Service. A portion of this 
paper was read at the meeting of the American Psycho 
logical Association in New York City during September, 
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Such data, nonetheless, have a bearing on the 
validity of the concept of Oedipal revival at 
pubescence, and should, in any event, establish 
certain empirical relationships which any 
theory of adolescent development must ex- 
plain. 

The following hypotheses are derived from 
two major tenets of Freud. At pubescence there 
is a revival of the Oedipus situation, for both 
sexes involving increased hostility toward the 
same-sexed parent, and increased attraction 
toward the opposite-sexed parent. 


Hypothesis 1 


If this is correct then, the relationships 
between girls and their mothers in the projec- 
tive “stories” told by the Ss should be charac- 
terized by more conflict and less tranquillity 
than the relationships between girls and their 
fathers. 

Following pubescence this hostility decreases 
and attraction shifts gradually to opposite- 
sexed peers, though Freud believed that the 
resolution of the Oedipus complex, in the case 
of girls, is likely to be somewhat slower than 
in the case of boys, because castration fear 
is less (2, p. 618). 


Hypothesis 2 

In this study we would expect the peak of 
tension between mother and daughter to occur 
at puberty or shortly thereafter, and corre- 
spondingly, the least amount of tension or 
disequilibrium between fathers and daugh- 
ters this developmental 
period. 


should occur at 


METHOD 


As implied in the above statement of hypotheses, the 
present study has been limited to girls. This limitation 
was necessary because of the labor involved in obtaining 
and analyzing extensive projective technique data 

Since one of the chief concerns of this investigation 
was to study the relationships between pubescence and 
parent-child relationships, it was considered desirable 
to select girls representative of the typical age of 
pubescence as well as groups who were in the pre- and 
postpubescent ranges. Girls become pubescent at or 
about a mean age of 13 years, with a standard deviation 
of approximately one year (6, p. 38). The sample studied 
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consisted of 250 girls, 50 at each of the ages of 9, 11, 
13, 15, and 17. Hence, there are two age groups, at 
two-year intervals, on either side of the mean age of 
puberty. The 11-year-old and the 15-year-old groups 
should be predominantly prepubescent and postpubes- 
cent, respectively, while the 9- and 17-year-old groups 
of girls should be almost exclusively pre- and post- 
pubescent, respectively. If parent-child conflict is 
intensified at pubescence or thereabout, there should be 
an increase in such conflict from nine years of age to 
13 with a subsequent decline through the years 15 to 
17. 


Measures 


Twelve cards of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) (7; Picture Nos. 2, 3BM, 5, 6BM, 6GF, 7BM, 
7GF, 8BM, 8GF, 10, 12F, and 14) were administered 
to each of the 250 Ss, utilizing a randomly selected 
order of presentation so that no more than one S of the 
same age responded to the cards in the same order. 
The 3,000 stories related in response to these pictures 
were electrically recorded and a complete transcript for 
each case prepared. Without knowledge of age, family 
composition, or other information about the S, the 
writer analyzed the stories for a variety of variables. 
In this study, however, attention was focused only on 
those themes which directly related to parent-child 
relationships. These themes were identified by use of a 
check list of a large number of themes classified as 
interpersonal, and impersonal, 
equilibrium (tension), and equilibrium. The analysis 
followed closely the procedure developed by Eron (4). 
To check on the reliability of the analysis, @ stories 
were analyzed for types of themes by two judges and 
the writer, working independently. The degree of agree- 
ment between the two judges and the writer in identify- 
ing and classifying some 283 themes from these stories 
was 87% and 88%, respectively. After a six-month 
period, a different group of © stories involving 268 
themes was reanalyzed by this writer. Self-agreement 
on the themes classified from these stories was 90%. 


intrapersonal, dis- 


RESULTS 

Of the 14,662 themes classified from the 3,000 
responses of our 250 Ss to the 12 TAT pictures, 
25% dealt specifically with parent-child rela- 
tionships. The numbers of themes and the 
proportions of themes concerning parent-child 
relationships from the various age groups did 
not ciffer significantly. Thus, a reasonably 
common basis was provided for comparing 
these age groups on proportions of themes 
showing tension or conflict, and the propor- 
tions showing tranquillity in parent-child 
relatiorships. Those themes which specifically 
described interactions between mother and 
daughter, mother and son, father and daugh- 
ter, father and son, parents and daughter, and 
parents and son were determined for each sub- 
The assumption was made that girls 


ject 
their feelings and attitudes 


would projec t 


toward their mothers in describing mother-son 
and parents-daughter relationships as readily 
as they would in describing the mother- 
daughter relationships, and thus in some 
aspects of the analysis, father-son and parents- 
daughter were grouped with father-daughter 
themes, while mother-son and parents-son were 
added to mother-daughter themes.” 


Hypothesis 1 


A major hypothesis on which this study was 
designed to throw light relates to the ways in 
which girls’ perceptions of their mothers dif- 
fer from their perceptions of their fathers. In 
Table 1, it can be seen that mother-daughter 
and mother-son disequilibrium themes occur 
much more frequently than do father-daughter 
and father-son disequilibrium themes. In addi- 
tion, the proportions of disharmony themes for 
the combined mother-daughter, mother-son 
(mother-offspring) groups are greater than the 
proportion of disequilibrium themes for the 
combined father-daughter, father-son (father- 
offspring) groups. (Cf. Table 2.) All but one of 
these differences are statistically significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence and this ex- 
ception at the 5 per cent level.’ The largest 


*In order to demonstrate statistical significance 
among and between age groups, the proportions of the 
total number of themes classified as disequilibrium 
under each of the six parent-child relationships were 
converted into arc sine values, expressed in degrees 
utilizing a procedure developed by Bliss and described 
by Snedecor (9, pp. 445-451). By this step, the vari- 
ances became more homogeneous and the distributions 
were made more nearly normal, permitting the use of 
the F and ¢ tests in determining the significance of 
differences among the age groups. Equilibrium themes 
relating to each of the six parent-child relationships 
were used so infrequently by our Ss that no analysis of 
such themes was attempted. The highest proportion of 
the total number of themes per age group, classified as 
equilibrium themes, under any one of the six parent 
child relationships, was less than 2 per cent and other 
than mother-offispring relationships, each of the 
remaining four relationships was described by no 
more than one-half of one per cent of the total number 
of themes per age group 

*Even though the means of the compared groups 
are related, i.c., they are measures derived from the 
same individuals, the ¢-test formula used to determine 
the significance of these differences did not take into 
account the degree of relatedness of these measures 
since a measure of this relationship was not available. 
If the factor of relatedness were taken into considera 
tion, the #test values would have been even higher, 
indicating a higher degree of confidence could be placed 
in the existence of true differences between these 
means. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF TRANSFORMA- 
TION VALuEs BaAsED ON PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
NomBer OF THEMES PER INDIVIDUAL CLAs- 
StrieD AS DISEQUILIBRIUM UNDER Six 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


Ree = 


Subjec ts 


Age Age 
11; 13; 

N= N= 
50 


Type of Theme Age 9; 
N= 
50 


Mother-daughter 
themes* 
Mean 
SD 
Father-daughter 
themes 
Mean 
SD 
Mother son 
themes 
Mean : : 68 
SD 5 : 5.2: 5.74 
Father-son 
themes 
Mean 7 85 
SD ; ; 5.: 5.77 
Parents-daughter 
themes** 
Mean . 7 f 5.09 
SD | 3.87 | 5.05 | 4.81 | 5.5 5.43 
Parents-son 
themest 
Mean 
SD 


3.14 | 4.2: 3|5.89 
5.18 25 


* Reliable differences at the 5 per cent leve! are between 9 and 
11 and 9 and 15 years of age 

** Significant differences at the 5 per cent level are between 9 
and 11, and 13 and 15 years of age; at the | per cent level between 
9 and 15, and 9 and 17 years of age 

t Significant differences at the 5 per cent level are found be 
tween 11 and 17 years of age; at the 1 
17 years of age 


per cent level between 9 and 


difference between mother-daughter and 
father-daughter tension themes is found at the 
15-year age level, at which point the dif- 
ference is found to be at 8.26 times its standard 
error. 


Hypothesis 2 


When the analysis is restricted to those 
themes involving specific mention of dis- 
harmony between mothers and daughters, it 
appears that friction between the mothers and 
daughters increases up to age 15, though ir- 
regularly, following which a drop is noted at 
age 17. This drop, however, proved to be statis- 
tically unreliable. Regarding those themes in- 


TABLE 2 


Proportion or Tota Numper or THemes 
per INDIVIDUAL CLASSIFIED AS 
DISHARMONY UNDER THREE 
PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS 


| Subjects 


Type of Theme rs Age Age Age 


11; 13; 
N=wiNezwiN«= 
50 50 50 


Mother-offspring 
Mean 18.38 
SD 7.11 
Father-offspring 
Mean 
SD 6.85 
Parents-oflspring 
Mean 6.62 
SD ‘ 5.88 


19.72 
6.88 


20 .98 
4.83 


20.61 
5.77 


12.33 
5.61 


12.32 13.23 
6.31 


11.89 
6.31 


6.63 | 8.42 35 
5.87 | 6.09 | 5.55 


volving specific mention of disharmony be- 
tween fathers and daughters, it appears that 
father-daughter disharmony decreases from 
ages nine to 15, albeit irregularly, and then in- 
creases at age 17. The specific age changes for 
this and the following finding are presented in 
Table 1. 

A comparison of the mother-daughter and 
father-daughter themes shows the age trends 
irom the 11- to the 17-year-old groups to be 
mirror images of one another. When mother- 
daughter conflict themes are showing an in- 
crease, i.e., between 11 and 15 years of age, 
conflict themes describing the father-daughter 
relationships are showing a decrease during 
the same period. When a decrease is noted for 
mother-daughter conflict themes at the 17- 
year age level, an increase in father-daughter 
conflict themes is noted at this same age. The 
largest difference in tension themes between 
mother-son and father-son relationships is 
found at the 13-year-old group. However, the 
age trends for mother-son and father-son 
themes are not consistent although the differ- 
ence at any given age is reliable. 


Other Findings 


A significantly greater amount of interac- 
tion (both disharmony and harmony) for the 
mother-offspring than for the father-offspring 
relationships is noted from the thematic 
analysis of the stories of these girls at all five 
age levels. The Ss averaged 8.8 mother-off- 
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rABLE 3 
PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
MorTHEeR-OF¥rPsPRING AND FATHER-OFFSPRING 
Tuemes CLassrriep as Disequiliperom 
AND Eouitiprerom* 
a 
Subjects 
Age 
13; 
N 


Classification 


Percentage of total 


mother offspring 
themes classified as 
“equilibrium” 
Percentage of total 
father offspring 
themes classified as 
“equilibrium”’ 
Percentage of total 
mother offspring 
themes classified as 
“disequilibrium” 
Percentage of total 
father offspring 
themes classified as 


“‘disequilibrium’”’ 


* Mother-oflspring themes consist of both mother-daughter 
and mother-son themes; father-oflspring themes consist of both 


father-daughter and father-son themes. The method of computa 


tion did not permit the determination of statistical significance 


between age groups 


spring themes for the twelve pictures com- 
pared with 4.0 father-offspring themes when 
all ages of subjects were grouped. Examination 
of the stimulus pictures used reveals no special 
situational bias to account for these differences, 
suggesting that this is a genuine reflection of 
the actual state of affairs. 

The proportions of the mother-offspring 
themes which were classified as equilibrium 
and disequilibrium are approximately equal 
to the proportions of father-offspring themes 
which were equilibrium and disequilibrium, 
as seen in Table 3, suggesting that the greater 
amount of mother-offspring disharmony was a 
function of the total greater interaction of 
mothers and daughters. 


DISCUSSION 

The age trends in mother-daughter conflict 
do not appear, on first impression, to support 
the hypothesis of increased hostility at pubes- 
cence, followed by a decline, since the peak 
values in disequilibrium themes are noted at 
the 15-year, rather than at the 13-year level. A 
prediction was made that the peak in mother- 
daughter hostility would be reached at age 13, 
the average age of pubescence, but the peak 
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did not occur in the actual data until age 15. 
However, Freud did suggest that the period of 
renewed Oedipal complex at pubescence lasts 
longer for girls than for boys (2, p. 618). The 
present data are compatible with this sugges- 
tion, and thus need not be considered as neces- 
sarily incompatible with this hypothesis. 

Freudian theory would also predict an 
increase in father-daughter equilibrium during 
the period when mother-daughter disequilib- 
rium is increasing. The present data show 
progressively less father-daughter conflict 
from ages 11 to 15. This decrease in father- 
daughter conflict themes with the decrease 
from 11 to 15 years and the increase at age 
17, is a mirror image of the trends obtained 
from mother-daughter conflict. Regarding 
this aspect of father-daughter relationships, 
this would be what one would expect to find 
according to psychoanalytic theory. However, 
as was pointed out earlier, the proportion of 
the total number of themes which described 
the harmonious aspects of the individual 
parent-child relationships was so small that 
statistical significance between age groups was 
not demonstrable. 

Although the hypotheses which this study 
attempted to test were drawn from the psy- 
choanalytic literature, the results of this 
study, perhaps, can be adequately interpreted 
in the light of an alternative frame of reference. 
One could, for example, explain the greater 
amount of mother-daughter disharmony and 
correspondingly greater mother-daughter har- 
mony by utilizing some of the more general 
concepts of the social-cultural position on 
personality development. Since mothers un- 
doubtedly have greater contact with children 
during childhood and adolescence than 
fathers, one should expect to find a greater 
degree of interaction, both favorable and un- 
favorable, reflected in their fantasies. When 
one considers which parent in the home is 
doing the greater amount of frustrating and 
restricting, comforting and aiding the child 
in time of stress and need, one cannot help 
but feel that this person would occupy the 
more dominant role in the child’s life. 

The results which showed increasing mother- 
daughter disharmony with age may also be 
interpreted from another point of view. One 
may regard this age trend as a consequence of 
the increasing desire on the part of the 
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daughters to gain independence from parental 
authority. Up to the child’s middle or perhaps 
late adolescence parents may actively resist 
these attempts at self-reliance, and hence 
parent-child friction will continue to increase 
up to that point when parents (especially 
mothers) begin to accept the child’s desire 
for emancipation from the home. The drop 
noted in mother-daughter disharmony at age 
17 did not prove to be statistically reliable. 
However, if we had included in our study a 
sample of 19-year-olds, we could have seen 
whether or not this drop would have continued. 
This decrease in parent-child (i.e., mother- 
daughter) hostility is what one should expect 
to find according to both psychoanalytic and 
social-cultural theorists. Certain studies on 
parent-child relationships show a _ general 
tendency for parent-child conflicts to drop 
after pubescence. From the analysis of state- 
ments made by Austrian children about their 
relationships with members of their families, 
Busemann (3) finds that girls’ relationships 
with their parents improve after pubescence. 
Although one could argue that Busemann’s 
study reflected what one would find in an 


authoritarian, parent-centered culture, similar 
results with a respect to a decline in frequency 
of poor family relationships after pubescence 
are found in studies of American children by 
Block (1) and Tryon (10). In addition, in a 
recent study by Frank ef al. (5) Harrison 
reports, using a qualitative method of TAT 
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analysis, that “maternal characters occur 
much more frequently than father figures, 
but by late adolescence there is an increased 
interest in both fathers and siblings, while 
maternal dependence declines” (5, p. 85). 
Although the evidence is fairly strong on this 
point, Powell (8) found no such improvement 
in the family relations area of adjustment in 
the postadolescent years. 

It may be argued by some that the data of 
this study are relevant to the general issue of 
storm and stress during adolescence. Such a 
hypothesis, commonly held, asserts that the 
total amount of stress is greater in adolescence 
than before or after. In this connection it 
should be recalled that although only those 
data that bore directly on the issue of parent- 
child relationships were examined in this 
study, all of the data was obtained in response 
to a set of pictures selected with an eye toward 
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those capable of stimulating the production of 
data bearing on only one area of adjustment— 
parent-child relationships. It is generally 
recognized that various phases of life are 
characterized by their own sets of problems 
(areas of adjustment), and the present study 
simply stresses parent-child relationships as 
one of the areas of adjustment of adolescent 
girls. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation concerns the changing re- 
lationships of adolescent girls to their parents. 
The following predicted relationships repre- 
sented the hypotheses which were examined. 
(a) Relationships between girls and their 
mothers should be characterized by more con- 
flict and less tranquillity than their relation- 
ships with their fathers. (6) The peak of ten- 
sion and disequilibrium between mother and 
daughter should occur at puberty or shortly 
thereafter. (c) Correspondingly, the least 
amount of tension or disequilibrium between 
fathers and daughters should occur at the 
pubertal period. 

Twelve Thematic Apperception Test cards 
were administered to 50 girls at each of ages 
9, 11, 13, 15, and 17. The stories were 
electrically recorded and analyzed mainly to 
identify themes relating directly to parent- 
child relationships, utilizing a lengthy check 
list of themes classified as “interpersonal,” 
“intrapersonal,” and “impersonal,” and as 
“disequilibrium” (tension) and “equilibrium.” 
Reliability of the analysis, as determined by 
comparison with an independent observer’s 
results and later self-check, proved satisfac- 
tory. 

Approximately 25% of the 14,662 themes 
dealt specifically with parent-child relation- 
ships. Parent-child “disequilibrium” themes 
outnumbered “equilibrium” themes about five 
to one. Age trends of parent-child disharmony 
and their statistical reliabilities were deter- 
mined for a number of specific parent-child 
relationships. 

Significantly greater interaction (both dis- 
harmony and harmony) in the mother-off- 
spring than in the father-offspring relation- 
ships was noted at all five age levels. The 
proportions of the mother-offspring themes 
classified as equilibrium and disequilibrium 
approximately equaled the proportions of 
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father-offspring themes of an equilibrium 
and disequilibrium type, suggesting the 
greater mother-offspring disharmony to be a 
function of greater interaction of mothers and 
daughters. 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL CONFLICTS AND DEFENSES 


IN VISUAL 


PERCEPTION! 
SHERMAN EUGENE NELSON 
University of Michigan* 


HE vigor with which research has been 
undertaken on perceptual vigilance and 
defense in recent years is almost equaled 
by the force of the criticisms which have been 
leveled at methodological procedures in these 
areas. A brief survey of the literature is enough 
to warn any experimenter setting out to study 
these perceptual phenomena that such factors 
as differential stimulus familiarity, set, and 
selective verbal report must be thoroughly con- 
trolled 
The present study is an attempt to investi- 
gate perceptual vigilance and defense in terms 
of a variety of psychosexua!l conflict dimensions 
and defense-mechanism preferences specific 
to the individual. The factors of selective 


verbal report, set, differential-stimulus famili- 
arity, and structural differences in the stimuli 
are controlled in the experimental design. 
Psychoanalytic theory provides a basis for 
the following postulates concerning perceptual 


vigilance and defense. Impulses which are un- 
acceptable to the ego and denied conscious 
expression by it are continually striving to be 
released into consciousness. When such im- 
pulses are not subject to ego-defense mecha- 
nisms, a person should be more alert or sensi- 
tive to stimuli associated with the impulses 
(perceptual vigilance). Closer to conscious 
awareness, ego-defense mechanisms tend to 
prevent recognition of stimuli related to un- 
acceptable impulses (perceptual defense). 

The present study derives from previous 
tachistoscopic studies using Blacky pictures by 
Clapp (6) and Blum (3, 4), in which those 
postulates derived from psychoanalytic theory 
were supported. 

Hypothesis 1. Perceptually vigilant behavior 
will be evoked when stimuli associated with 


‘Based on a doctoral dissertation done at the 
University of Michigan in 1954, G. S. Blum, Chairman. 
This investigation, part of a larger research project, 
was supported by research grant M-659 from the 
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high psychosexual conflict are presented below 
the threshold of clear conscious recognition, 
under conditions at which ego-defense mecha- 
nisms are nol likely to operate. 

Hypothesis 2. Perceptually defensive behav- 
ior will be evoked in subjects predisposed to 
avoid or repress certain psychosexual stimuli 
when those stimuli are presented below the 
threshold of clear conscious recognition under 
conditions at which ego-defense mechanisms 
are likely to operate. 

In addition, an exploration was made of the 
effects of such other ego-defense mechanisms 
as projection, regression, reaction formation, 
and intellectualization on perceptual defense. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were 44 undergraduate 
men in a fraternity at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Assessment of Psychosexual Conflicts and Ego- 
Defense Mechanisms 


Measures of conflict. The Blacky Pictures (1, 2, 5) 
were used to assess intensity of disturbance or conflict 
along a series of psychosexual dimensions. Four sources 
of data contributed to the final conflict score on each 
dimension: spontaneous story about the picture, 
multiple-choice and open-ended inquiry items, related 
comments occurring in response to other pictures, and 
picture preferences obtained at the end of the test. In 
addition, a further measure of conflict was obtained by 
a procedure called Picture Problem Ranks (Self) in 
which S was asked to rank, approximately seven weeks 
after the standard Blacky test, each of the Blacky pic- 
tures as a possible problem area for himself. It was 
assumed that pictures which S$ singled out as repre- 
senting most of a problem in himself should actually 
reflect conflict in those areas. As Ranks 1 and 2 show- 
ed an over-all relationship with the Standard Blacky 
dimensional scores (p < .001) and the positive di- 
rection was upheld in each of the separate dimen- 
sions, Ranks 1 and 2 were included as indices of con- 
flict. A dimensional score for any given S was obtained 
first by adding up his number of plus items or conflict 
indicators from the Blacky test and the rankings, and 
then by splitting the scores on the total group of Ss as 
close to the median as possible on every dimension. 
Therefore, each S was assigned a score of either high 
(+) or low (0) conflict on every dimension. The meas- 
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ure was not one of the absolute amount of conflict 
in an individual, but of his relative standing in the up- 
per or lower half of his group 

Measures of defense. The major source of data for 
the assessment of defense was the Defense Preference 
Inquiry (DPI), Form M53, for the Blacky pictures. 
Its purpose is to tap defensive reactions to psychosexual 
stimuli in an indirect, though objectively scorable, 
fashion. The S is asked to rank a series of alternatives 
(each an operational definition of such defense mecha 
nisms as avoidance, intellectualization, 
reaction formation, and regression) in terms of “how 
well they represent the way Blacky seems to be feeling 
or acting” in a particular picture. Spontaneity of 
response is facilitated by very short time limits, which 
preclude the possibility of careful deliberation in assign 
ing the ranks. Objectivity of scoring is achieved by 
having S simply rank-order a given set of statements for 
each dimension. The DPI was administered twice to 
each S with an interval of three to four weeks between 
administrations in order to obtain a more stable meas- 
ure of defense preference over time. Additional data 
on defense preferences were obtained from the problem 
ranking of the Blacky pictures described in the conflict 
assessment, and from the standard group Blacky, where 
the spontaneous stories and selected items in the multi- 
ple-choice inquiry were coded for defenses. The several 
defense measures were differentially weighted and 
combined so as to give each S a numerical score for 
each defense on every dimension. Each S was. given 
either a specific defense preference or a “no clear de 
fense” preference on every dimension 

In addition to the repression (avoidance) measure 
on the DPI, a series of recall tests was given to assess 
forgetting of Blacky pictures.’ 


projection, 


Visual Perception Methodology 


Blacky pictures I (Oral Eroticism), II (Oral Sadism), 
V (Masturbation Guilt), VI (Castration Anxiety), 
VIII (Sibling Rivalry), and [IX (Guilt Feelings) were 
used as psychosexual stimuli. The Ss had previously 
had an equal opportunity to become familiar with all 
the pictures in the These six pictures were 
pretested in the tachistoscope in various combinations 
of four to determine their stimulus appeal. By using 
filters on some, and accentuating certain lines on others 
(though not altering the basic composition), the pic 
tures were brought close to physical equality in stimulus 
“pull.” Four pictures were selected from the six to be 
shown to each S. The decision as to which four pictures 
to present to S was based on examination of his con- 
flicts and defense preferences on the six pictures to en- 
sare a range of preferences within an individual and 
sufficient N’s for the various conflicts and defenses in 
the group as a whole. The experimenter (Z) had no 
prior knowledge of an S’s specific conflicts and defenses, 
and was informed by a coder which four cards were to 
be shown to each S 

Apparatus. A tachistoscope designed by R. Ger- 
brands of Arlington, Massachusetts for use with indi- 
The stimuli in both the 


series 


vidual Ss was employed 


* Choice of avoidance on the DPI was found to be 
positively related to forgetting (p < .001 
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perceptual vigilance and perceptual defense procedures 
were presented at a speed of .03 sec. with the following 
illuminations: 


Adapting Viewing 
Field, Field, 
ftl fil 
0.56 0.88 
0.61 0.89 
0.36 0.81 


1. Just prior to running Ss 
2. After running 24 Ss 
3. After running all Ss 


The Ss were tested individually on the perceptual! 
series at times ranging from three to four months after 
the personality assessment was finished. Both vigilance 
and defense procedures were given in the same session, 
and consisted of flashing four 1%4-in. x 24-in. photo- 
copies of Blacky pictures simultaneously in the tachis- 
toscope, with the pictures varying in position from 
exposure to exposure. The same four pictures were 
flashed repeatedly for a given S 

The only difference between the perceptual vigilance 
and perceptual defense procedures was in the response 
task given to S. 

In the vigilance procedure, which came first, S was 
asked only to designate after each flash the position of 
the picture in the viewing field which stood out the 
most. This task was designed to tap unconscious proc- 
esses in such a way that ego-defense mechanisms were 
not likely to operate and therefore to allow impulse 
expression in terms of pictures associated with dimen- 
sious on which S had high conflict. 

After S had been familiarized with the tachistoscope, 
he was given the following instructions in the vigilance 
procedure: 

“I’m going to flash some Blacky pictures very 
quickly, at a fraction of a second. [A blank stimulus 
board was shown to the subject while EZ said:] There 
will be four different pictures shown simultaneously at 
each flash, one at the left, right, top, and bottom. 
What I want you to do is simply to say which one of 
the four stands out the most. Obviously with these 
very fast speeds you may feel quite uncertain of your 
judgments. But in every case make a guess. I am 
mainly interested in your first impressions. You will 
see different patterns or combinations of pictures 
during the series of flashes. In each flash, the four 
pictures shown will be from among those on this board. 
[The S was handed a board on which copies of the 
Blacky pictures were mounted, and £ pointed each one 
out as he mentioned it.| Blacky and the conscience 
figure, Blacky nursing from Mama, Blacky with Ma- 
ma’s collar, Blacky watching Mama and Papa pet 
Tippy, Blacky discovering sex, Blacky watching Tippy 
and the knife. [The pictures were shown to S to refresh 
his memory and to rearouse affect associated with 
them.] 

“Will you look in here, please? Remember to say 
just left, right, top, or bottom, according to which 
picture appears to stand out the most. When I say 
‘Ready,’ focus on the dark spot in the center of the 
screen. That will give you the best chance to see all 
four pictures at once. I will flash the pictures right 
after the ready signal. Remember that it is important 
that you continue to focus on the black dot every time 
I say ready. If by accident you should ever happen not 
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to be looking at the black dot when the patterns are 
flashed, let me know so I can make a note of it. Keep 
looking into the machine until I give you the signal 
for a rest period.” 

Any questions were answered by reference to the 
instructions. The four pictures were presented in eight 
basic patterns so that each picture appeared in the top, 
bottom, left, and right positions twice in each pattern 
and 12 times in each position in the 48 trials. The order 
of presentation of the eight patterns on the 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th runs was exactly the reverse of that on the 
ist, 3rd, and Sth runs. The Ss were given a brief rest 
period after each 16 trials. They were cautioned at 
intervals to “remember to keep focusing on the black 
dot.” 

In the perceptual defense procedure which followed 
the vigilance series after a brief rest period, the task was 
changed to asking S after each flash to identify which 
Blacky pictures were occupying various positions in the 
viewing field. The necessity of bringing Blacky pictures 
to mind, by identifying them verbally, was intended to 
call ego-defense mechanisms into play. The instructions 
were as follows: 

“This time I’m going to flash four Blacky pictures 
again, but now, instead of saying which stands out the 
most, I will ask you to tell me which pictures are in 
certain positions. For example, after a flash, I might 
call top and left, and you are to say,“Top, Blacky..., 
etc., and left, Blacky. .. , etc.’ I will always ask you to 
identify two of the Blacky pictures but the positions 
asked for will keep changing, for example right-bottom, 
or top-bottom, or left-top and so on. It doesn’t matter 
which position you reply to first, but be sure that you 
tell me which of the two positions the picture you name 
is in. [A blank stimulus board was shown to further 
illustrate this last point.] You will see different patterns 
or combinations of pictures during the series of flashes. 
In each flash, the four pictures shown will be from 
among those on this board. [The pictures on the display 
board were pointed out and titled in the same manner 
as on the vigilance procedure.] You don’t have to use 
these exact titles as long as I know which picture 
you’re referring to. Will you look in the instrument 
again, please? Again you may feel quite uncertain of 
your judgments, but make two guesses in every case. 
Your immediate impression is important. Remember 
to keep focusing on the black dot when I say ready, 
just as you did before. And tell me if you ever missed 
the dot by accident so I can make a note of it. Keep 
looking into the machine until I give you a signal for a 
rest period.” 

The same four pictures which S had seen on the 
vigilance procedure were presented in the same patterns 
and order of patterns for 48 flashes or trials. The S was 
asked which pictures were in two of the four positions 
on each trial, or a total of 96 queries for the 48 trials. 
The queries were organized so that in the total of 96 
queries there were 24 queries about each of the four 
pictures or six queries about each picture in each of the 
top, bottom, left, and right positions. The order of 
queries was set up in as seemingly random an order as 
possible so that the positions asked for would not hit 
the same picture too often on successive trials 

Throughout the tachistoscopic presentation, Ss 
complained that they could not see anything, that none 
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of the pictures was recognizable, and that they were 
only making wild guesses. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Vigilance Series 


In the vigilance procedure, S called the 
position of the picture which stood out the 
most to him after each of the 48 flashes. The 
data for each S were in the form of 48 calls 
distributed among four pictures. The predic- 
tion was that Ss with high conflict on 2 psycho- 
sexual dimension would call the positions of 
the relevant Blacky picture significantly more 
than would Ss with low conflict on the dimen- 
sion, 

In Table 1 the mean calls for the high- and 
low-conflict groups are compared on each of 
the six pictures. On all six pictures the high- 
conflict groups show higher mean calls than 
the low-conflict groups, The differences are 
significant on Pictures I (Oral Eroticism), II 
(Oral Sadism), and V (Masturbation Guilt). 
There is a sizable difference on Picture IX 
(Guilt Feelings) which does not reach statis- 
tical significance because of the very small N. 
The vigilance hypothesis was therefore con- 
firmed, in that comparisons on all six pictures 
are in the predicted direction, and significant 
differences are achieved in three of the six. 


TABLE 1 
VierLance Serres: Hicn Conruicr (+) Vs. 
Low Conrtict (0) Mean Calis 
BY PicTruRE 








Mean 


3 >j i 
Blacky Pictures NV Calls 


. - 
| 14.28 
. Ss 10.09 


a 13.83 
16 11.62 


15 10.26 
10 6.20 





11.82 
11.50 


10 





3 


| 16 | 12.56 
14 12.21 





| 4 | 18.75 
16 | 15.12 


* Indicates one-tailed test 
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TABLE 2 
Derense Seeres: Mean Torat Carts ror Eacn Derense Mecuanism Vs. Rest or Group 


Present Pictures 


Group 


Mean Calls | N 


Avoidance 


Others 17 


Projection 
Others 


Regression 
Others 


Intellectualization 
Others 


Reaction formation 
Others 


Forgetiing 
Others 


* Indicates one-tailed test 
** Indicates two-tailed test 


Defense Series 


Unlike the vigilance series, where S had 
only to call the position of a picture which 
stood out most, the “conditions at which ego- 
defense mechanisms are likely to operate” 
specified in the defense hypothesis consist of 
requiring S to identify Blacky pictures in 
response to positions requested by £ after 
each flash. 

The mechanism of avoidance and the for- 
getting of Blacky pictures provide two opera- 
tional measures of repression for this hypothe- 
sis. The prediction for perceptual defense is 
that Ss who prefer the defense mechanism of 
avoidance on a dimension and Ss who tend to 
deal with a psychosexual dimension by for- 
getting it will show higher perceptual defense 
in the form of significantly fewer calls for the 
Blacky pictures associated with that dimen- 
sion. 

In Table 2 the N of the defense mechanism 
under study and the “Others” N were made 
up by combining across dimensions. For exam- 
ple, in the avoidance group each entry is a 
picture-person combination. There are 23 Ss 
contributing the 24 avoidance entries, with 
one of the Ss contributing two entries. As the 
entries are combined across dimensions, some 
of the avoidance entries are contributed by Ss 


18.79 
16.46 


17.44 
16.52 
16.72 
16.31 
17.70 
16.56 


14.00 
16.98 


Absent Pictures 


| Mean Calls | 


13.66 15.58 
15 14.68 


15.18 
14.75 
14.21 
13.00 
12.00 
14.89 


15.80 
15.26 


14.46 
14.56 


who prefer avoidance on Picture I, some by Ss 
who prefer it on Picture II, etc. It should be 
kept in mind that in each case the preferred 
defense for a psychosexual dimension is 
always paired with the picture for that dimen- 
sion. The mean number of defense calls for 
the avoidance group, for example, was there- 
fore derived by totaling the calls for all pic- 
ture-person combinations where avoidance 
was the preferred mechanism, and then divid- 
ing by the number of avoidance entries. 
The defense preferences used in this study are 
not intercorrelated beyond chance expectancy 
on the various dimensions, so these combina- 
tions do not represent spuriously inflated N’s. 
The “Others” category is composed in the 
same way as the defense-mechanism category, 
by totaling calls on all picture-person combina- 
tions on the remaining mechanisms in addi- 
tion to the “No Defense” category. 

An important control of the factor of selec- 
tive verbal report was set into the design of 
the perceptual defense procedure. Each S 
was allowed to infer, from the instructions on 
this series, that he would be seeing any or all 
of the six Blacky pictures used for the total 
group. He was then shown repeatedly only four 
pictures, which are referred to as presenti 
pictures, in contrast to the other two which 
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are designated as absent pictures. However, in 
view of the extremely short exposure rate, 
which made discrimination very difficult, some 
of each S’s calls on the perceptual defense pro- 
cedure were to the two pictures which were not 
shown. The four present pictures and the two 
absent pictures differed from S to S, although 
all were selected from among the same six. 

In the analysis, calls made to absent pic- 
tures are treated in the same way as calls to 
present pictures. A group for each defense 
mechanism, as well as an “Others” group, was 
made up by combining across dimensions, as 
described earlier. For each defense mechanism 
vs. “Others” comparison, there is a corre- 
sponding comparison for the absent pictures. 
If a significant difference is found between a 
defense mechanism under study and the 
“Others” group, a corresponding significant 
difference in the absent pictures would be 
strongly indicative that selective verbal report 
was operating, rather than a perceptual de- 
fense process. However, if the significant dif- 
ference on the present pictures is not duplicated 
on the corresponding absent picture compari- 
son, the weight of evidence would favor the 


perceptual defense process, since the difference 
occurs only for pictures actually shown to § 
and not for pictures not being flashed. 

The hypothesis that Ss who prefer the de- 
fense mechanism of repression will show per- 
ceptual defense behavior is confirmed in the 
results, as both categories of repression 


avoidance and forgetting—show a significant 
tendency to undercall. Projectors show a 
tendency to overcall. It is important to note 
that for absent pictures none of the corre- 
sponding defense-mechanism comparisons is 
significant. This lends strong support to the 
position that the undercall tendencies of the 
avoiders and the forgetters and the overcalls 
of the projectors are perceptual phenomena 
rather than functions of selective verbal re- 
port. There are no significant undercall or 
overcal]l tendencies for these mechanisms when 
the pictures were not actually shown to S. 

The mean of the total calls for all Ss on the 
present pictures, irrespective of defense 
mechanism, was 16.67, as compared to 14.53 
(p < .01) on the absent pictures. This dif- 
ference, indicating that the present pictures 
were responded to somewhat more often than 
the absent ones, suggests that some degree of 
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discrimination was taking place. Supple- 
mentary analysis of accuracy of discrimination 
also suggests a slightly better than chance dis- 
crimination (median per cent = .285, chance 
ranges between .16 and .25). 

The tendency of the projectors to overcall 
on the perceptual defense series raises some 
interesting questions. By and large, perceptual 
defense has come to mean in experimentation 
a raised threshold for threatening stimuli, or 
a not perceiving, rather than the increased 
alertness or sensitivity which has been postu- 
lated largely for perceptual vigilance. This 
definition of the process, however, results from 
the fact that most research in the perceptual 
defense area has been done on stimuli presumed 
to have a threatening character for all mem- 
bers of a group, irrespective of individual 
personality dynamics. Research in terms of 
individual dynamics has been largely restricted 
to the defense mechanism of repression, where 
theory postulates a high threshold for, or a 
not seeing of, the threatening stimulus. How- 
ever, psychoanalytic theory supports the view 
that projectors will overca!l, or be more alert, 
to threatening stimuli. The projector deals 
with unacceptable impulses by projecting them 
from himself onto others. Behaviorally, this 
may take the form of being more alert for 
evidences in others of impulses unacceptable to 
him. The perceptual defense of the projector 
may therefore take quite the opposite direc- 
tion fromm that of the undercalling of the 
repressor, and in this study it is manifested 
in the tendency to overcall psychosexual 
stimuli. 

While the study has provided additional 
confirmation of the perceptual processes of 
vigilance and defense, its major value lies in 
its demonstration that these processes can be 
related to the specific personality dynamics of 
the individual. Earlier research by Clapp and 
Blum was in general replicated, and its scope 
broadened to include individual psychosexual 
conflicts and defense mechanisms. Further 
evidence has been found to support psycho- 
analytic theory, and its relationship to per- 
ceptual vigilance and defense results in a 
profitable exchange. The perceptual processes 
gain a theoretical base to explain individual 
differences, and psychoanalytic theory benefits 
by a further measure of confirmation based 
on controlled experimentation. 
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The study points up that individual dy- 
namics are manifested in perceptual vigilance 
and defense in a highly complex way. The 
individual does not perceive in an undif- 
ferentiated manner, but selectively in ac- 
cordance with his areas of high and low con- 
flict and his defense preferences on a variety of 
psychosexual dimensions. Extraneous varia- 
bles which pose serious methodological prob- 
lems in perceptual vigilance and defense ex- 
perimentation are susceptible to control. 
Structural differences in stimuli, selective 
verbal report, opportunity for stimulus fa- 
miliarity, and specification of antecedent 
conditions have all been manipulated in the 
present study. Also, as in the case of Blum’s 
study (4), the “competing hypothesis” theory 
offered by Postman (7) in place of a reaction to 
“active repression of the inimical” does not 
appear to be compatible with the findings. 

In conclusion, the Blacky Pictures seem 
ideally suited for studying the complexity of 
perception as mediated by personality varia- 
bles. A detailed dynamic picture of the sub- 
ject can be obtained prior to perceptual ex- 
perimentation. The individual dynamic picture 
can then be tested for its manifestations in 
perception by stimuli which relate directly to 
various aspects of the individual’s dynamics. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present research was to 
study perceptual vigilance and defense in 
persons with different psychosexual conflict 
dimensions and ego-defense preferences. The 
following hypotheses were tested: 

1. Perceptually vigilant behavior will be 
evoked when stimuli associated with high 
psychosexua! conflict are presented below the 
threshold of clear conscious recognition, under 
conditions at which ego-defense mechanisms 
are not likely to operate. 

2. Perceptually defensive behavior will be 
evoked in Ss predisposed to avoid or repress 
certain psychosexual stimuli when those 
stimuli are presented below the threshold of 
clear conscious recognition, under conditions 
at which ego-defense mechanisms are likely 
to operate. 

The psychosexual conflicts and defense 
preferences of each of 44 undergraduate men 
at the University of Michigan were measured 
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by the Blacky Pictures test, the Defense 
Preference Inquiry, and other techniques re- 
lated to the Blacky Pictures. 

Four Blacky pictures were selected as 
psychosexual stimuli for each of the Ss, to 
give a distribution of high and low conflicts 
and defense-mechanism preferences. The per- 
ceptual procedures, which were given in- 
dividually, consisted of flashing four Blacky 
pictures simultaneously in a tachistoscope at a 
speed below conscious recognition. In the 
vigilance series, which came first, the S was 
simply asked to designate after each flash the 
position of the picture which stood out the 
most—a procedure designed to minimize the 
effects of ego-defense mechanisms. In the 
perceptual defense series, S was asked to 
identify verbally which Blacky pictures were 
occupying various positions in the viewing 
field—a procedure designed to call ego-defense 
mechanisms into play. 

The factors of stimulus familiarity, struc- 
tural qualities of the pictures, and selective 
verbal report were controlled. 

The vigilance hypothesis was confirmed by 
the results. On each of the six Blacky pictures 
from which the four pictures shown to each S 
were selected the high-conflict Ss were more 
vigilant than the low-conflict Ss. On three 
pictures the differences were significant. 

The defense hypothesis was confirmed in 
that Ss classified as repressors showed per- 
ceptual defense by significantly undercalling 
pictures relevant to their defenses. A further 
finding was a significant tendency for Ss who 
preferred projection to defend by overcalling 
relevant pictures. 

The implications of the study for personality 
and perception lie in its demonstration that 
perceptual vigilance and defense are related to 
the specific personality dynamics of the in- 
dividual, and the further evidence it provides 
to support psychoanalytic theory. Methodo- 
logically the study points up the complexity 
with which individual dynamics are manifested 
in perception, and the value of the Blacky 
Pictures as stimuli in studies relating per- 
sonality to perception. 
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SELF-PREDICTIVE ORIENTATION AND THE MOVEMENT 
INTERPRETATION OF THREAT 


ALVIN W. LANDFIELD 


Purdue University 


N A recent study (2) a highly significant 
relationship was found between the axes 
along which an individual! perceives him- 

self changing and his perceptions of threaten- 
ing people. Within the framework of the 
psychology of persona! constructs (1), this 
relationship was interpreted further to mean 
that the threatening person is placed by the 
threatened individual in the unique position 
of being able to invalidate the individual’s 
conception of his ongoing development. This 
explanation which was entitled the movement 
interpretation of threat may be illustrated by 
a hypothetical sequence of events. Individual 
A perceives himself changing in certain direc- 
tions. For example, A feels that he is becoming 
more mature, in the ways in which he person- 
ally understands maturity. A is introduced to 
person B, with whom he begins to interact. A 
characterizes B’s behavior as immature, which 
happens to be similar to the way in which A 
perceives his own behavior in the recent past. 
A’s perception of this similarity between 
himself and B, at some level of awareness, 
gives rise to an uncertainty in A; he is threat- 
ened. It would be so easy for him to slip back 
into a role which he understands so well, 
especially when B constantly reminds him of 
this role. Consequently, A feels uncomfortable 
with B, may try to avoid him, and may even 
express intense dislike for him. 

Even though A’s characterization of B is 
employed in the above illustration, A’s expect- 
ancy of how B construes A also must be con- 
sidered. If A feels B expects him to behave 
immaturely, A’s perception of his own devel- 
opment is challenged. A becomes uncertain of 
himself and is under pressure to resist behav- 
ioral regression. 

The present study, which is a further test 
of the movement interpretation of threat, is 
based on the following logic: If threat involves 
self-uncertainty, then one can expect that an 
individual will perceive himself as being less 
predictable to himself in social relationships 
involving threatening acquaintances than in 
social relationships involving nonthreatening 
acquaintances. 


METHOD 
Subjects 

One group consisted of 10 female and 11 
male students enrolled in a mental hygiene 
course taught by the author. The majority of 
these subjects (Ss) were graduate students in 
education, enrolled only for the summer session. 
For most of this group, the course was a re- 
quirement. A second group consisted of 12 
female and 5 male students also enrolled in a 
mental hygiene course taught by the author. 
The majority of these Ss were undergraduate 
students majoring in speech, sociology, and 
psychology. For most of this group, the course 
was an elective. 

The experiment was conducted during the 
first week of class and no concepts had been 
presented which could have “given away” the 
experiment. Student comment after the exper- 


iment indicated that they did not anticipate 
the hypothesis. Many students apparently 
made no conscious attempt to guess the nature 
of the hypothesis. The latter point perhaps 
can be explained by the fact that the Ss knew 
the results would be discussed with them. 


Instructions 


The instructions were read verbatim to the 
Ss. Parts of the instructions were repeated 
upon request, but no additional instructions 
were given. Student comment after the experi- 
ment indicated that the instructions were 
clear, but the task was difficult. Instructions 
were read as follows: 


This experiment is concerned with the prediction or 
anticipation of yourself. You will be asked to state your 
subjective feelings about how well you think you can 
forecast your own behavior in relationship to certain 
people that you know. Since the data to be collected 
are personal, do not place your name on any of the 
sheets. We know from experience that anonymity en- 
ables a person to express more of his real feelings. Since 
this experiment is based upon subjective data, the 
expression of real feelings is crucial to the outcome of 
the experiment 

Take the role specification sheet and follow the in- 
structions. (See Fig. 1.) The role specification sheet tells 
you how to fill in blanks 1 through 15 on the rating 
sheet. (See Fig. 2.) Write the word mother in the first 
blank or the first name of the person who has played 
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1. ‘ither write the word mother in the first blank, or the first 
name of the person who has played the part of your mother, 
2. Either write the word father in the second blank, or the first 
name of the person who has played the part of your father, 
3. Write the first name of your brother nearest your own age, or 
the person who has played the part of such a brother. 
Write the first name of your sister nearest your own age, or 
the person who has played the part of such a sister, 
Your wife (or husband) or closest present girl (boy) friend. 
Do not repeat the name of anyone listed above, If you 
cannot think of a person's first name, or if the first name 
is a duplicate of one used before, use some other designation, 
Your closest present friend of the same sex as yourself, 
Do not repeat any names from this point on. 
A person with whom you have worked or associated who appeared 
to dislike you. Do not repeat names. 
The person with whom you usually feel most uncomfortable, 
The person of the same sex whom you have met whom you would 
most like to know better, 
10. The teacher whose point of view you have found most acceptable, 
ll. The teacher whose point of view you have found most objectionable, 
2. The most successful person whom you know personally. 
13. The most unsuccessful person whom you know personally. 
l4. The happiest person whom you know personally. 
15. The unhappiest person whom you know personally. 





Fic. 1. Rote Specirication Saeer 


the part of your mother. Now fill in the remaining 
fourteen blanks as directed. Full names do not have 
to be used. In fact any designation is sufficient if you 
know to whom it refers. 

Next take the sheet entitled Descriptive Contexts 
(See Fig. 3.) Thirty-three descriptive contexts or de 
scriptive frameworks are listed, within which a person 
may be described. The first descriptive context is ma 
ture versus immature. People may be described in re- 
gard to the maturity of their behavior. The second 
descriptive context is easily influenced versus mind of 
own. This is another framework within which people 
may be described. From this list of 33 descriptive 
contexts, select 7 which you use most often in thinking 
of other people. Write these descriptions in the blanks 
at the top of your rating sheet. (See Fig. 2.) After 
number 1, write the descriptive context which you use 
most often in thinking of other people. List the remain- 
ing six descriptive contexts in descending order of use. 

Rotate the rating sheet so that the 15 names are on 
your left. Think about how predictable you are to your- 
self, but in relationship to these 15 people. For example, 
suppose your first descriptive context is mature versus 
immature. Within the context of mature versus imma- 
ture behavior, how well can you anticipate what you will 
say and do? How well can you anticipate what you will 
say and do in a social relationship with mother, with 
father, with brother? How certain are you about how 1 very predictable 
maturely or immaturely you will act in a relationship predictable 
involving you and another specific person? ’ > sometimes predictable 

At the bettom of the rating sheet, you will find the l= not predictable 
letters V, P, S and N. If you feel that you can predict ; ; Te 
yourself very well or to a very high degree in a social Fic. 2. Ratinc SHeer 


n> 


Nonthreat 
nreat 
Threat 

nthreat 

Nonthreat 
Threat 


@ 


wt 


~ 
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Acquaintances 
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Mature — Immature 


Easily influenced ~ Mind of own 

Serious minded, intense - Happy-go-lucky, easy goirg 
Broad minded, open minded - Narrow, prejudiced 
Feeling inferior - Feeling superior 

Responsible, dependable - Irresponsible, undependable 
Social, friendly - Unsocial, unfriendly 


A leader - A follower 
Honest = Dishonest 
Quick tempered - Calm 


Selfish, self-centered - Unselfish, interest in others 
Bright, intelligent - Unintelligent, dull 


Economical =- Spendthrift 


Loyal = Disloyal 
15. Talkative - Quiet 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2l. 
226 
23. 
ele 


Aggressive ~ Passive 
Set 


Dependent - Independent 


26. 


27. Stable =- Unstable 


Antagonistic, argumentative - Not antagonistic 


Put things off - Not put things off 
ideas - Ideas fluctuate 
Outgoing, extrovert - Withdrawn, introvert 


Striving, glory-seeker - Glory and achievement not so 
Bigoted, windbag - Humble 
Likes to lead others = Wants to be a follower 

25- Religious = Not religious 

Authoritative, dogmatic = Democratic, accepting of 


/important 


/other's views 


28 Hard to understand - Easy to understand 


Idealistic = Realistic 
Patient - Impatient 


29 6 
3C. 
31. 
326 
336 


Sophisticated - Naive 


Pessimistic - Optimistic 


Predictable - Unpredictable 


Fic. 3. Descrirtive CONTEXTS 


relationship with a certain person, within a certain 
descriptive context, place the letter V after his name, 
under the proper descriptive context. If you feel that 
you can predict yourself, but not to such a high degree, 
use the letter P. If you feel that you sometimes can 
predict yourself, use the letter S. If you feel that you 
cannot predict yourself within a certain descriptive 
context, use the letter N. Do your ratings one column 
at a time. First, rate yourself within the first descriptive 
context in relationship to each of the 15 people 


rhe following student questions were antici- 
pated in regard to the role specification sheet 
and the descriptive context sheet: What does 
this word mean? What if I can’t think of a 
person? The former question was answered by 
the phrase “whatever it means to you,” the 
latter with “just think of someone who best 
fits that category.” 
Derivation of Descriptive Contexts 

The 33 descriptions of people were ab- 
stracted from protocol employed in the 
previous experiment on threat (2). These 


descriptions are the most common ways in 
which a sample of 54 undergraduate university 
students construe their social environment. 


Experimenta: Definitions 

Threatening acquaintance—one whom an 
individual wishes to avoid or whose behavior 
he would like to modify greatly. Nonthreaten- 
ing acquaintance—one with whom an individ- 
ual wishes to have contact and whose behavior 
he would not care to modify greatly. Three 
threatening acquaintances and three non- 
threatening acquaintances were included 
among the 15 types of acquaintances listed 
on the role specification sheet. Numbers 7, 
8, and 11 are threatening acquaintances 
Numbers 6, 9, and 10 are nonthreatening 
acquaintances. (See Fig. 1.) 


Experimental Hypothesis 
The Ss will employ the ratings, S and N, 
more often in relation to the threatening 
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acquaintances than in relation to the non- 
threatening acquaintances. 

The following example may clarify this 
hypothesis: As can be seen in Fig. 2, the § 
has employed a total of three S and N re- 
sponses in relation to nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. One S rating appears after acquaintance 
6. Two S ratings appear after acquaintance 9. 
No S or N ratings appear after acquaintance 
10. The S has employed a total of nine S and 
N responses in relation to threatening ac- 
quaintances. One N rating and two S ratings 
appear after acquaintance 7. One S rating and 
two N ratings appear after acquaintance 8. 
One N rating and two § ratings appear after 
acquaintance 11. Since a larger number of S 
and N ratings appear after threatening ac- 
quaintances than after nonthreatening ac- 
quaintances, the S$ holds to the hypothesis. 


RESULTS 


In the first group, 19 Ss employed the 
ratings, S and N, more often in relation to 
the threatening acquaintances than in relation 
to the nonthreatening acquaintances. No Ss 
employed the ratings, S and N, less often in 
relation to the threatening acquaintances than 
in relation to the nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. Two Ss respectively employed the same 
number of S and N ratings in relation to 
threatening and nonthreatening acquaintances. 
These latter cases were handled statistically by 
arbitrarily placing one case with the successful 
prediction group and one case with the unsuc- 
cessful prediction group. Chi square, with a 
50:50 theoretical frequency and 1 degree of 
freedom was employed in the analysis. The 
statistical results (x? = 17.1) allow the null 
hypothesis to be rejected at better than the 
.001 level of confidence. 

To determine whether or not one type of 
threatening acquaintance contributed prima- 
rily to the experimental hypothesis, threaten- 
ing and nonthreatening acquaintances were 
arbitrarily paired, aid the hypothesis was 
tested in relationship to each pair. Acquaint- 
ances 6 and 7, 8 and 9 and 10 and 11 were 
paired. Employing the same chi-square analy- 
sis, it was found that in each pair, the experi- 
mental hypothesis holds at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence. 

In the second group, 16 Ss employed the 
ratings, S and N, more often in relation to the 
threatening acquaintances than in relation to 


the nonthreatening acquaintances. One S 
employed the ratings, S and N, more often in 
relation to the nonthreatening acquaintances 
than in relation to the threatening acquaint- 
ances. The statistical results (x* = 13.2) 
allow the null hypothesis to be rejected at 
better than the .001 level of confidence. 

Threat and nonthreat pairs again were 
analyzed. It was found that in each pair, the 
experimental hypothesis holds at or beyond 
the .05 level of confidence. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL OF 
FAMILIARITY 


One might argue that the experimental 
results can be explained by the variable of 
familiarity. After all, one usually is not as 
familiar with threatening persons as with non- 
threatening persons. Consequently, one should 
feel less predictable to himself in social rela- 
tionships with threatening persons. This ex- 
planation was tested in a further experiment 
in which Ss are asked to think of threatening 
persons, with whom they are very familiar and 
nonthreatening persons with whom they are 
somewhat familiar. If familiarity is the crucial 
explanatory variable, one should feel more 
predictable to himself in social relationships 
with very familiar threatening persons and less 
predictable with somewhat familiar nonthreat- 
ening persons. 

A group of 39 male engineering students 
enrolled in a course taught by the author were 
used in the control study. Instructions were 
the sarne for this group as for previous groups, 
with the exception that the following substitu- 
tions were made on the role specification sheet: 


6. A person with whom you are very familiar, with 
whom you have worked or associated who appeared 
to dislike you. 

. A person with whom you are somewhat familiar, 
with whom you have worked or associated who ap 
peared to like you 
The person with whom you are very familiar, with 
whom you usually feel most uncomfortable 

. The person of the same sex whom you have just 
met whom you would most like to know better 
The teacher with whom you are very familiar, 
whose point of view you have found most objec 
tionable. 

. The teacher with whom you are somewhat familiar, 
whose point of view you have found most accept 
able. 

are threatening 

and 11 are 


Numbers 6, 8, and 10 
acquaintances. Numbers 7, 9, 
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nonthreatening acquaintances. The experi- 
mental hypothesis was tested in the same 
manner as before. The number of S and N 
ratings associated with threatening acquaint- 
ances were compared with the number of 
these ratings associated with nonthreatening 
acquaintances. 


RESULTS 


Twenty-seven Ss employed the ratings, S 
and N, more often in relation to the threaten- 
ing acquaintances than in relation to the 
nonthreatening acquaintances. Seven Ss em- 
ployed the ratings, S and N, less often ia 
relation to the threatening acquaintances than 
in relation to the nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. Five Ss respectively employed the same 
number of S and N ratings in relation to 
threatening and nonthreatening acquaintances. 
These latter cases were handled statistically by 
arbitrarily placing two and one-half cases with 
the successful prediction group and two and 
one-half cases with the unsuccessful prediction 
group. The statistical results (x* = 10.24) 


ALvIn W. 


LANDFIELD 


allow the null hypothesis to be rejected at 
better than the .005 level of confidence. 

These data do not support the contention 
that familiarity is the crucial explanatory 
variable. Even when the “cards” supposedly 
are stacked in favor of a familiarity theory, 
results remain substantially the same. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that the individual will 
perceive himself as being less predictable to 
himself in social relationships involving threat- 
ening acquaintances than in social relation- 
ships involving nonthreatening acquaintances 
is upheld. This finding lends further support 
to the movement interpretation of threat. 
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URING the past decade a new phi- 

losophy of child training has come 

into prominence. Variously termed 
“developmental,” “permissive,”  ‘‘self-de- 
mand” or “child-centered,” its two major 
tenets are: (a) habit training should be 
started when the child is physiologically 
ready to comply, not before; and (b) the emo- 
tional climate in which the training takes 
place should be one of unconditional accept- 
ance of the child, of tolerance for failure, not 
coercive adherence to rigid schedules. The 
first is consistent with the findings of a number 
of co-twin control experiments (see, e.g., 10 
and 17). For the second there is some support 
from clinical studies (e.g., 12, 19, 24) but the 
experimental evidence is still equivocal.’ 


The psychological advantages and disad- 
vantages of permissive as compared with 
rigid child-training practices cannot, there- 
fore, yet be clearly evaluated. 

During this same period sociologists have 
been reporting striking social class differences 


in child-training practices (3, 5). Middle 
class parents, they find, are coercive, lower 
class, permissive. Middle class parents begin 
habit training earlier, set higher standards 
for achievement, and are less tolerant of failure. 
These studies, based only on what mothers 
say their practices are, include no data on 
how the children react to the parental de- 
mands. That class differences in training might 
result in class differences in personality de- 
velopment, however, is suggested by the soci- 
ologists. Davis and Havighurst generalize 
from their data, as follows: “We would say 
that middle class children are subjected earlier 
and more consistently to the influences which 


‘ The first part of this study was reported briefly at 
the EPA meetings in 1949; the second, at the APA 
meetings in 1951. 

* See Orlansky’s (20) cogent criticisms of the experi 
mental literatare; also, Harris (11, pp. 12-19) and Koch 
(14, pp. 6-11). 


make a child an orderly, conscientious, re- 
sponsible and tame person. In the course of 
this training, middle class children probably 
suffer more frustration of their impulses” 
(3, p. 707). Ericson’s conclusions, based on the 
same population samples, are similar: ‘Middle 
class children are probably subjected to more 
frustrations in the process of achieving these 
learnings and are probably more anxious as a 
result of these pressures than are lower class 
children” (5, p. 501).* 

To test the validity of these generalizations, 
the reputed class differences in a specific area 
of habit training, namely bowel training, were 
selected as the focus of the present study. The 
rationale of the study was as follows: if the 
cleanliness standards of middle class parents 
are more rigid from infancy on, and if these 
standards are “frustrating,” then an experi- 
mental task which requires the child to get 
dirty should elicit measurably different be- 
haviors in middie and lower class children. 

Three major differences in behavior were 
predicted: 

1. Middle class children would more often 
try to avoid the task (refuse to enter into it, 
or be slower to accept it); 

2. Middle class children would show more 
concern about getting dirty once in the task 
(maintain minimal contact with the materials); 

3. Middle class children would show more 
concern about getting themselves cleaned up 
afterwards (go to the bathroom oftener). 

Two experiments were designed to test 
these predictions. In the first, Experiment I, 
the child was required to use finger paints; 
in the second, Experiment II, a control ex- 
periment, crayons. It was predicted that the 
behavior of middle and lower class children 
would differ significantly in Experiment I, 
not in Experiment II. 


* The present writers have added the italics to this 
and to the preceding quotation 
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TABLE 1 
Mepian Ace 1n Montus ror BEGINNING 
AND ComPLeTING Bowe. TRAINING IN 
LOWER AND Mippie CLass WHirTe 
CurLpren* 
| 
Davis and 


Present Sample Havighurst Data 


Lower 
Class 


Middle Lower | Middle 

Class Class Class 

So 

Bowe! Training Begun i 11.2 7.5 10.2 
' ' 

Bowel Training Com | 7 18.0 | 18.4 18.8 


pleted | 


* Present data compared with data from Davis and Havighurst 
(3) 


EXPERIMENT I: Tue FINGER-PAINTING STUDY 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Thirty-six four-year-old, white nursery school chil 
dren served as Ss.‘ Eighteen were attending a univer- 
sity-sponsored nursery school in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the other 18 attended social-agency supported 
day nursery schools situated in lower class residential 
areas in Boston, Massachusetts 

Oceupational, educational, residential, and other 
pertinent socioeconomic data, as outlined by Warner, 
et al. (30), obtained through parent interviews, teacher 
interviews, and school records, support the designation 
of the first group as middle class, the second as lower 
class.* Both boys and girls were included, but not in 
equal numbers. All were within, or above, the normal 
IQ range. 

As evidence of class differences in toilet training, 
parental time schedules, reported in median age in 
months for beginning and completing bowel training,* 
are presented in Table 1, along with the corresponding 
data from Davis and Havighurst (3, p. 701). In both 
samples, middle class parents start training significantly 
earlier than do lower class parents. In the present sam- 
ple, the middle class child achieves control significantly 
later; in the Davis and Havighurst sample, the two 
groups achieve control at about the same time. The first 
tenet of the new philosophy of permissiveness in child 
training, then, is seemingly more frequently violated 
by middle than by lower class parents in our sample 
since it is the former who start the training too early; 
of. Spock (26), and Gesell and Ilg (9). The fact that 


* The sample was restricted to white children since 
the data for Negro parents are not as consistent. Duvall 
(4) reports that Negro mothers at all class levels are 
less permissive than white mothers, whereas Ericson 
(5) finds that lower class Negro mothers are coercive 
in toiiet training, though permissive in other areas 

*The middle class sample was primarily upper 
middle; the lower class, primarily middle-lower. 

* Ericson’s (5, p. 499) definition for “training com- 
pleted” was followed: the child can inhibit defecation 
voluntarily and can indicate to the mother the need to 
defecate 


middle class Ss achieve voluntary control later than do 
lower class Ss may be indirect evidence that the second 
tenet, a permissive emotional climate, is also being 
violated by our middle class parents.’ 


Materials 


The Shaw (25) finger paints, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, brown, and black, were used. The 
paper was the usual 22- by 16-inch glazed paper recom- 
mended by Napoli (18) for finger painting 


Procedure 


Each S was tested individually in a small examining 
room where E had put out the materials in advance. 
These consisted of a sheet of dampened paper on the 
work table, the paints, in eight small jars, arranged in 
random order on a stand beside the tabie, and a smock, 
the latter being customary in these schools during paint- 
ing se: sions. 

The E began the session by engaging S in conversa- 
tion about finger paints: did he know what finger paints 
were, how to use them, etc. Regardless of S’s answers, 
E illustrated how both hands, both arms, and even the 
elbows could be used in this kind of painting. 

To maximize contact with the paints, S was required 
to use his fingers for scooping the paints out of the jars. 

The experimental task consisted of two finger paint- 
ings. For the first, the “free painting,” the instructions 
were: “Paint anything you want to paint.” For the 
second, the “family painting,” the instructions were: 
“Paint a picture of your family—your brothers and 
sisters, mother and daddy.’”* If S seemed uncertain of 
what was required of him, E asked: “Who are the people 
who live in your house?” S was then encouraged to 
enumerate these people and to draw them. 

The £ attempted to maintain an informal and per- 
missive atmosphere during the experimental session. 


Variabies Measured 


Sixteen formal variables were included for measure- 
ment. The list, including operational definitions, is 
given below. 

1. Time to begin painting : measured from the moment 
E completes the instructions, to the time S begins actu- 
ally to apply paint to paper; 10 sec. or less scored as 
“immediate,” over 10 sec. as “delayed”; measured only 
for the “free painting.” 

2. Acceptance of task: scored as accepted if S does 
finger-paint; if refuses to paint, or, if in the second paint- 
ing the content is something other than “a family,” 
performance scored as “task not accepted.” 

3. Requests help: S asks EZ for help at some stage in 
the drawing. 

4. Use of whole hand vs. finger-tip approach: S uses 
fingers and palm for smearing vs. only finger tips. 

5. Use of both hands: S uses both hands in whole or 
part, simultaneously or successively. 


7 Direct measures of the emotional climate, unfor- 
tunately, were not included in the study 
* Having ascertained the family constellation in ad- 


vance, E altered these instructions to fit the indi- 


vidual S. 
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6. Use of whole sheet vs. partial use of sheet: finished 
product covers whole sheet of paper vs. only a restricted 
portion 

7. Use of warm vs. cold colors: S makes more fre 
quent use of red, orange, and yellow than of green, blue, 
and purple, as measured by a frequency count 

8. Use of monotones: S uses only one color 

9. Use of brown and/or black: S uses brown, black, 
or both. 

10. Separate placement of colors: S applies paint in 
daubs, streaks, or patches, keeping each color separate 
against the white background of the paper. 

11. Intermingling of colors: the colors border on each 
other, but each is retained in the finished product; 
overlapping of edges is included, “overlay,” is not. 
(See 1, p. 47.) 

12. Indiscriminate mixing of colors: the identity of 
the separate colors is lost; the finished product charac 
teristically looks “muddy.” (See 1, p. 47.) 

13. Names “free drawing”: S spontaneously an 
nounces what the drawing represents; scored only in the 
first painting. 

14. Mutilation: S defaces finished product by smear 
ing or overlay of fresh paint, original content unrecog 
nizable in whole, or in part, by EZ; scored only in the 
second painting. 

15. Asks to take paintings home 
to take his paintings home. 

16. Washing-up behavior: S leaves task, goes to the 
bathroom, washes hands, face, etc., during or after task 
is completed. For purposes of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, the variables were grouped as follows: a. Measures 
of S’s willingness to undertake the task: variables 1 and 
2; 6. Measures of S’s willingness to remain in the situa- 
tion: variables 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the free painting and 3, 
4, and 5 in the family painting; c. Measures of color 
usage and color placement: variables 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12; d. Measure of S’s tolerance for an unstructured 
situation: variable 13;* ¢. Measures of S’s tolerance for 
the finished product: variables 14 and 15; /. Measure 
of S’s tolerance for “the state of being dirty”: variable 
16. 


S asks permission 


RESULTS 

The S was scored in terms of presence or 
absence of each variable. The scores are 
presented in Table 2 along with the probability 
values for significance of the differences be- 
tween the two groups of Ss, computed by 
Fisher’s (7) exact test. 
Free Painting Task 

a. Willingness to undertake the task 
(variables 1 and 2). The behavior of the two 
groups differs significantly on one of these 
variables. Both groups comply with the in- 
struction to paint a picture (variable 2), but 
more lower class Ss accept the task immedi- 
ately (variable 1, p = .001). 


* Since Z imposes structure in the second task, this 
measure applies only to the first painting 


5. Willingness to remain in the situation 
(variables 3, 4, 5, and 6). Three of the differ- 
ences are significant in the expected direction. 
More lower class Ss use the whole hand for 
smearing (variable 4, p = .02) and, indeed, 
smear with both hands (variable 5, p = .001). 
More lower class Ss smear the paint over the 
enlire surface of the paper (variable 6, p = 
001). Neither group requests help with the 
free painting (variable 3). 

The use of the finger tip, not the whole hand 
(variable 4), and of a different finger tip for 
each separate color, is a middle, not a lower 
class behavior. Lower class Ss more often use 
a whole arm, “into-the-paints-to-the-elbow” 
technique. They apply the paints in wide 
swirling motions, using both hands, palms 
down, fingers spread, as contrasted with the 


constricted, small movements of middle 


class Ss (variable 6). 
c. Color usage (variables 7, 8, and 9) and 
color placement (variables 10, 11, and 12). 
Only one color usage variable yields a 


significant difference: lower class Ss more 
often use warm colors, red, orange, yellow; 
middle class Ss, cold colors, green, blue, 
purple (variable 7, p = .001). The use of 
monotones (variable 8) is rare in both groups. 
Both groups use browns and blacks (variable 
9). 

All of the color placement variables yield 
statistically significant differences. When 
clear separation of the colors occurs (variable 
10, p = .05), it does so only among middle 
class Ss. When the middle class S permits 
colors to come into contact he intermixes 
them in such manner that the colors 
their separate identity in the finished product 
(variable 12, p = .02). The lower class S 
more often intermingles the colors (variable 
11, p = .02). As a consequence, the total effect 
of the two sets of paintings is strikingly differ- 
ent. The paintings of middle class Ss typically 
consist of daubs, streaks, or somewhat con- 
stricted wavy lines of paint widely separated 
from each other, or of dark, muddy-looking, 
formless masses with much overlay of one 
color on another, the original colors no longer 
being recognizable in the final product. The 
paintings of the lower class Ss, on the other 
hand, are more often warm and bright in 
color tone and the original colors are recog- 
nizable in the finished product. 


lose 
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TABLE 2 
ComPARIsON OF Mippie AND Lower Crass Four-Year-O_p Cutitpren on Two Fruvcer-Paintine Tasks 


Free Painting Task 


Variable 


(N = 18) 
Begins to paint immedi 
ately 

Accepts task 
. Requests help 

Use of whole hand 

Use of both hands 

Use of whole sheet 

Use of warm colors 

Use of monotones 

Use of brown and/or 

blac . 
Separate 


colors 


placement of 


Intermingles colors 
Mixes colors indiscrimi 
nately 
Names free painting 
Mutilates painting 
Asks to take drawing 
home 
Washing-up behavior 5 


* Computed by means of Fisher's (7) exact test 
d. The S’s tolerance for an unstructured 
situation (variable 13). 

Giving a name to the painting (variable 13), 
is used as a measure of S’s intolerance for the 
unstructured situation. The difference between 
the two groups is statistically significant: 
more middle class Ss name the free painting 
(p = 02). 

Sometimes the naming occurs right away, 
S announcing what he will paint. Sometimes 
it occurs only after the product is finished, 
when £ routinely asked if the picture had a 
name. 

e. The S’s tolerance for the finished product 
(variables 14 and 15).'° 

f. The S’s tolerance for the state of being 
dirty (variable 16). 

A frequency count of the number of Ss who 
left the task to go to the bathroom (variable 
16) revealed a class difference. No lower class 
Ss went to the bathroom during, or at the end 
of the free painting task. Nor do they talk 
about wanting to go. This behavior occurs 
only among middie class Ss (p = .02)." 

Not measured for the first painting. 


“While the record of Ss’ questions and remarks 
during the painting process is not complete enough for 


Middle Class Ss| Lower Class Ss 
(N = 18) 


Family Painting Task 


« (Middle Class Ss| Lower Ciass Ss ° 
(N= 18) | ? 


| (WN = 18) 


001 | -- 


.000 
000 
02 


001 | 


000 | 


05 


001 | 


02 


Family Painting Task 


a. Willingness to undertake the task (vari- 
ables 1 and 2). As noted earlier, variable 1 
was not measured here. Variable 2 did yield 
a significant difference in the expected direc- 
tion: more lower class Ss comply with £’s 
instruction to paint a picture of the family 
(p = .01)." 

b. Willingness to remain in the situation 
(variables 3, 4, and 5). Two of these variables 
yield significant differences in the expected 
direction. As in the free painting, more lower 
class Ss use the whole hand for smearing (vari- 
able 4, p = .04). Use of both hands for apply- 
statistical analysis, it may be noted in passing that 
middle, not lower class Ss carry on a running commen- 
tary, replete with self-references, while painting. Typi- 
cal remarks are the following: “Look at me, I’m all 
dirty” .. . “My hands are green” . . . “I’m all muddy” 
... “Will the paint come off?” 

The vocalizations of lower class Ss were more often 
squeals, grunts, or laughs. When they talked it was 
usually to ask why Z was there or when E would come 
again, rather than to direct attention to themselves. 

“In no case do we find a family, or reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, in the final products of middle class Ss. 
The four who did accept the task mutilated the draw- 
ing at the end of the session. 
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ing the paints, however, now only shows a 
tendency in favor of lower class Ss (variable 
5, p = .09). 

c. Color usage and color placement (vari- 
ables 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12). 

None of the color usage variables yields 2 
significant difference. One approaches sig- 
nificance: more lower class Ss tend to use warm 
colors (variable 7, p = .06). 

The direction of the differences for color 
placement variables (variables 10, 11, and 12) 
remains the same in both paintings. But only 
intermingling (variable 11, p = .02) reveals a 
significant between-class difference in the 
second painting. 

d. The S’s tolerance for the finished product 
(variables 14, and 15). 

More middle class Ss mutilate the family 
painting (variable 14, p = .04).” 

All middle class Ss asked for permission to 
take their paintings home (variable 15). Only 
one lower class S made this request. The p 
here is beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

e. The S’s tolerance for the state of being 
dirty (variable 16). 

After completing the second task, all Ss 
voluntarily entered the bathroom and washed 
up before returning to the classroom. 

The results of Experiment I indicate, then, 
that the behavior of middle and lower class Ss 
does differ in the predicted ways: middle 
class Ss more often tried to avoid the finger- 
painting task and more often tried to avoid 
getting dirty while they were painting. They 
were apparently also more concerned than 
lower class Ss to get clean afterwards. 


Experment II: Toe Crayon Stupy 
METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty white, four-year-old, nursery school children 
served as Ss. Twenty were enrolled in private schools in 


4 The content data support the view that S’s mu- 
tilation is intentional. Like many middle class Ss, mid 
die class Ann, for example, paints a house, not her 
family. Her house has four windows. She identifies each 
as she paints: “This is my mommy’s, this is my daddy’s, 
this is brother’s and this is mine.” Next she smears 
black paint across three windows, leaving undefaced 
only the window of her own room. 

Lower class Suky draws her mother, starting with 
the feet. She then says, “She is too big.” Where the 
body should be Suky smears with a kind of scribbling 
motion. Suky’s mother, the teacher has told us, is 
pregnant. 
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TABLE 3 


Mean AGE tN Montus at Waicn Bowe. 
Trarntnc Was BeGcun AND COMPLETED 


Vv Middle Class y Lower Class t 
: Ss : Ss 





Bowel Training 18 17 
Beguo 

Bowel Training 18 . 16 
Completed 


Worcester, Massachusetts, the other twenty in the 
social-agency-sponsored schools used in Experiment I. 
The sociological criteria for selecting the two groups, 
the one middle class, the other lower, were the same as 
in Experiment 1.“ 

The toilet-training time schedules are presented in 
Table 3.* 

Comparison of Tables 1 and 3 reveals some schedule 
differences. Experiment I was completed in 1948, Ex- 
periment IT in 1951. In the 1948 sample (Table 1), the 
middle class parent began the training earlier and com- 
pleted it later than did the lower class parent. Both dif- 
ferences were significant. In 1951 (Table 3), the middle 
class parent started and completed training later.’* But 
now only the completion data differ significantly for 
the two social classes. The reversal in starting-time, 
while not statistically significant, however, may have 
some importance 

In 1951, some middle class mothers volunteered 
during the interview that they had read “The Books” 
and that they were “following” them. By “The Books” 
they meant Gesell and Ilg (9) and/or Spock (26, 27), 
In 1948, these books were not menticned. Nor did lower 
class mothers mention them in 1951. Yet, if the atti 
tudes of our 1951 middle class mothers were as consist- 
ently permissive as seli-demand theory requires, and 
if the lower class mothers were continuing to be permis 
sive, then logically, training should be completea ap 
proximately at the same time in the two social classes 
But, as Table 3 shows, this is not the case. As in 1948, 
middle class Ss still achieve control significantly later 
(p = 01). What seems likely, therefore, is that the 
middle class delay in starting training may stand alone 
in “taking over” the new philosophy of child care. The 
attitudes and emotional climate may still be coercive.” 
This will be considered again in a later section. 


“ As in Experiment I, the middle class group was 
primarily upper-middle, the lower class, primarily 
middle-lower. 

It was not possible to complete these data for all 
Ss. The teachers were of the opinion, however, that the 
incompleted cases were not atypical. 

“The Maccoby ef al. (16) social class training data 
gathered in the same year are also in this direction. 

 Klatskin’s (13) data support this possibility. The 
values and attitudes of middle class mothers who par 
ticipated in the rooming-in plan seemed to remain 
“middle class” (coercive, nonpermissive) even though 
their practices followed the precepts of self-demand 
scheduling. 
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TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF MippLe 


Free Drawing 


Variable 


Middle Class Ss|Lower Class Ss 


(N = 20) 


(N = 20) 


Begins to draw immedi 18 
ate! 
Accey ts task 


Use of whole sheet 
of warm colors 


1] 
{ of monvutones 
{ 


of brown and/or 
black 

Separate plac ement of 
colors 

Intermingling of colors 

Indiscr 
color 


Names 
Mutilates drawing 


inate mixing of 


free drawing 14 
s 


Computed by means of Fisher's (7) exact test 


Material 


Milton-Bradley Trutone Crayons were used. The 
colors were the same as in Experiment I. The drawing 
paper was The size of the 
paper corresponded to that customarily used in the 


of the newsprint variety 


given nursery ™ hool 


Pro edu re 


The procedure was the same as in Experiment I, 
adjustments being made only for the difference in me 
dium. For example, no demonstration of crayoning was 


given 


Variables Measured™ 


Time to begin crayoning 

Acceptance of task 

Use of whole sheet vs. partial use of sheet.” 

Use of warm vs. cold colors 

Use of monotones 

Use of brown and/or black crayons 

Separate placement of colors 

Intermingling of colors 

Indiscriminate mixing of colors 

Names “free drawing.” 

Mutilation 

lakes initiative in cleaning-up: at end of session, 
¥ spontaneously offers to put away crayons 
and/or to clean the table 

13. Asks to take drawings home 


“Only variables new to Experiment II will be de- 
fined 

'* Because the crayon drawings typically had con- 
tent, the entire sheet was rarely covered. If a drawing 
occupied at least two thirds of the paper, it was scored 
as using the whole sheet. 


anp Lower Crass Four-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN ON Two Crayon Drawino Tasks 


Family Drawing 


Middle Class Ss| Lower Class Ss 
(N = 20) (N = 20) 


13 


12 
9 
2 

11 
9 


14. Asks to do an extra drawing: at end of session, 
S asks if he may make one more picture. 
As in Experiment I, S was scored in terms of pres 
ence or absence of each variable 
These scores constitute the data for analysis. 


RESULTS 


The data for variables 1-11, analyzed by 
means of Fisher’s (7) exact are sum- 
marized in Table 4. Postsession behavior, 
variables 12-14, are presented in Table 5. 
As these tables show, of the 24 differences 
analyzed, only two were statistically signifi- 
cant. Since this could occur by chance alone, 
no further discussion of these data will be 
presented. 


test, 


TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF POSTSESSION BEHAVIOR OF 
Mippie AND Lower CLass NuRSERY 
Scnoot CHILDREN FOLLOWING 
Crayon-Drawinc TASKS 


Middle Class Ss 


Lower Class Ss 
(N = 2) ] 


Variable V = 20 
12. Takes initiative in il 
cleaning-up proc 
ess 
13. Asks permission to 
take drawings 
home 
14. Asks to do an extra 
drawing 


* Computed by means of Fisher's (7) exact test 
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The hypothesis Experiment II was designed 
to test, therefore, is supported: middle and 
lower class Ss behave in the same way when 
the drawing medium does not necessitate 
getting dirty. 


DISCUSSION 


As predicted, finger paints, not crayons, 
yielded statistically significant differences in 
the behavior of middle and lower class nursery 
school children. Middle class Ss do appear to 
be made anxious by the smearing requirement: 
they have a lower tolerance for getting dirty, 
for staying dirty, and for the products they 
produce while dirty. Among the more obvious 
variables to reveal these differences are the 
slower acceptance by middle class Ss of the 
finger-painting task, the maintenance of oniy 
minimal contact with the paints (eg., a 
single finger tip, not a whole-hand approach), 
the substitution of a different content for the 
“family” painting and/or final mutilation of 
it. Differences yielded by other variables also 
support the thesis of tolerance differences, 
as can be seen by relating these variables to 
the empirical findings of other studies, as 
discussed below. 

While investigators are not in complete 
accord about the psychological significance of 
color usage (23), many make a distinction 
between warm and cold colors. Cold colors 
in children’s drawings have been associated 
with depression (21), delinquency (22), poor 
adjustment (29), and controlled reactions as 
opposed to free emotional expression (1); 
warm colors, with cheerfulness and good ad- 
justment (1, 2, 22, 28, 29, 31). The parsimo- 
nious application of these findings to our 
results is that middle class Ss by using more 
cold colors in Experiment I are attempting to 
control their feelings.” The greater use of 
warm colors by lower class Ss is consistent 
with absence of situational anxiety. 

Our color placement data fall into the three 
patterns previously noted by Alschuler and 
Hattwick (1). One pattern, separate place- 
ment, they suggest, is the response of the 
emotionally more mature child who has an 


* The studies cited above have limited value for 
comparative purposes. In some, abnormal populations 
only were sampled. Some use water-colors, some cray- 
ons, others a combination of media. Social class factors 
also were not controlled. 
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“extreme sense of order and cleanliness” and 
“repressed desires to smear and to soil’ (1, 
p. 82). A second pattern, indiscriminate 
mixing, is the response of the emotionally 
immature child who is still functioning “on a 
manipulative, smearing level” (1, p. 47). 
Both the more controlled separate placement 
and the uncontrolled indiscriminate mixing 
occurred in middle, not lower class Ss in the 
present study. Lower class Ss more often re- 
sorted to a third pattern, the intermingling 
of colors. According to Alschuler and Hattwick 
(1, p. 47), intermingling is not associated with 
“strain or emotional tension.” 

Constricted use of the drawing paper has 
been found to characterize the behavior of 
the timid child (15), the rejected and deprived 
child (2), the withdrawing, emotionally de- 
pendent child (1); use of the whole sheet, the 
“uninhibited” child (31), the “relatively 
outgoing, assertive, self-reliant personality” 
(1). In our results, middle class Ss resort to 
the constricted pattern, lower class to the 
unconstricted, 

The assigning of a name to the “free” 
painting, a variable which characterized 
middle class Ss, is reminiscent of Frenkel- 
Brunswick’s (8) concept of intolerance for 
ambiguity. The structuring of an unstructured 
situation by giving it a name may help S 
control or contain the anxieties aroused by 
smearing. By naming, S may be saying: “I 
have drawn something; I have not just been 
smearing.” 

The more frequent request of middle class 
Ss for help with the family painting suggests 
another mechanism of defense: only if the 
adult gets dirty, too, is it all right for the 
middle class S to get dirty! 

The middle class S’s lack of spontaneity 
about cleaning up the examining room would 
seem to be consistent with the rest of his 
behavior. It may mean that he wants to get 
away quickly from the scene of his smearing 
misdoings. Or, like the middle class child in 
the Fisher ef al. (6) balloon film, he departs 
without helping, knowing that “somebody 
else will clean up.” Characteristically, for 
the middle class child, someone else does. 
Teachers in the lower class schools tell us that 
these children are taught to clean up after 
themselves. They appear here to do so will- 


ingly. 
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Two different explanations occur to us with 
respect to the middle class S’s more frequent 
request to take his drawings home: (a) he may 
want to use his products as a gift to appease 
the parent who disapproves of his getting 
dirty; or (6) he may wish to destroy the evi- 
dence himself. To choose between these alterna- 
tives, we would have to know “the-take-home- 
policies”’ of these schools, as well as what, in 
fact, S would do with his products were he 
allowed to retain them. 

Consistently, then, the finger-painting data 
support the thesis of social-class tolerance 
differences for getting and staying dirty. 
Middle class Ss are seemingly made more 
anxious by the smearing task. As predicted, 
however, behavioral differences break down 
when crayons are used as the drawing medium. 
Yet since some middle class mothers in the 
crayon study tell us that they are following 
“The Books,” the argument could be made 
that the crayon study does not serve as an 
adequate control, that we are no longer dealing 
with coercively vs. permissively reared 
children. Indeed, there are no differences now 
in the parental time schedules for starting 
toilet training. Differences in time for com- 
pleting training, however, persist. This latter 
fact, we feel, supports the argument that the 
emotional climate in which the training is 
taking place is different in the two social 
classes 

Middle class mothers, influenced by modern 
parent-oriented literature, may be irying to 
be more permissive. Yet if their attitudes 
toward dirt and messiness are still traditionally 
middle class, and Klatskin’s (13) study done 
during the same time interval suggests that 
they are, the likelihood is that these parents 
would resort either to inconsistent permissive- 
ness or to a iaissez-faire policy. In either case, 
we would expect control to be delayed since 
“the rules” for winning parental approval 
would not be clear to the child. Class differ- 
ences in the atmosphere in which the training 
is taking place would thus still pertain. Ex- 
posure to a new philosophy of training, as 
Klatskin (13) notes, does not insure the proper 
attitudes for applying it. 

A recent study by Maccoby ef al. (16), 
however, raises some important questions. It 
overlaps in time, and to some extent in geo- 
graphical sampling, our crayon experiment. 
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On the basis of interviews with middle and 
lower class mothers, they report a shift “toward 
greater warmth and permissiveness, and less 
severity in socialization among upper-middle 
families with the more severe training occur- 
ring among the lower group” (16, p. 392). 
As in our crayon study, bowel training is 
started a little later by middle class mothers, 
but not significantly so. Unlike our study, 
training is completed by middle and lower 
class children at about the same time. This 
latter difference is an important one. Yet we 
canact fully account for it. 

In comparing their data with those of Davis 
and Havighurst (3), Maccoby e al. (16, p. 
394) raise the question of sampling differences. 
Davis and Havighurst, they suggest, may have 
been dealing with a “lower” lower class sample. 
But Ericson (5, p. 496) used the Davis and 
Havighurst sample and describes it as “for 
the most part, upper-lower class.’’ Our lower 
class sample was primarily middle-lower. The 
linear relationship between severity of train- 
ing and class membership, from lower-lower 
to upper-middle, as reported by Maccoby et 
al,, moreover, would fit neither the Davis and 
Havighurst data, nor ours. Sampling differ- 
ences, therefore, would seem not to be the 
crucial factor. 

A more promising lead is suggested by the 
Maccoby ef al. question as to whether “upper- 
middle mothers were telling the interviewers 
not what they actually do but what they 
believe would be the right thing to say to the 
interviewer” (16, p. 392). In telling us that 
they are following “The Books,” our middle 
class mothers may also have been telling us 
“the right thing.” Yet, since they report an 
even later age for completing bowel training, 
may this not mean that their standards for 
cleanliness are very high indeed? 

We raise a final, and perhaps the most basic 
question for future research. Judging from 
recent, informal discussions with parents at 
PTA meetings, for example, middle class 
parents are reading “The Books.” But they 
seem to be equating permissiveness and lais- 
sez faire. They mistake the “let the child do 
anything he wants to do, lest we frustrate him 
by imposing rules,” for permissiveness. The 
consequences of permissiveness and laissez 
faire for personality development, however, 
theoretically should be quite different. Laissez 
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faire, with its absence of rules, absence of any 
sort of guidance, should make for insecurity, 
indecisiveness, and feelings that the parents 
are not interested enough to help.” Yet from 
the parents’ point of view the training pro- 
cedures might seem permissive because they 
are “lenient.’’ Consistent with this possibility 
are the Maccoby ef al. findings of statistically 
significant class differences in techniques of 
discipline. Upper-lower mothers more often 
use what Maccoby ef al. describe as “negative 
techniques” (16, p. 387): physical punishment, 
ridicule, and deprivation of privileges; upper- 
middle mothers more often use scolding state- 
ments involving withdrawal of love (16, Table 
6, p. 388). That the latter can make children 
very anxious indeed is clinically now well 
recognized. 

To gain further insight into the problems 
raised by this discussion necessitates additional 
research. Among the studies which might 
profitably be undertaken are: (a) a repetition 
of the original finger-painting study in which 
the consequences of different parental atti- 
tudes as well as of different training pro- 
cedures are investigated; (6) a study of the 
behavioral consequences of social class differ- 
ences in habit training areas other than toilet 
training; and (c), a systematic study of the 
extent to which present-day parents are con- 
fusing permissiveness with laissez faire. 


SUMMARY 


Starting with the findings by sociologists 
that child-training practices differ markedly 
in middle and lower class families, two related 
experiments were designed to measure be- 
havioral consequences of the reputedly coer- 
cive, rigid middle class procedures as con- 
trasted with the more permissive lower class 
procedures. The conjectures of Davis and 
Havighurst (3, p. 707) that middleclasschildren 
“probably suffer more frustration of their 
impulses,”” and of Ericson (5, p. 501) that 
middie class children “are probably more 
anxious as a result of these pressures,” 
were tested, using class differences in toilet 


" A quotation from the senior author’s unpublished 
counseling records of a young college student epito- 
mizes the feelings of rejection laissez faire can entail: 
“My parents do not restrict me at all. They never ask 
me where I’m going, with whom I’m going or where I've 
been. I guess they don’t love me enough to care.” 
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training procedures as the basis for the 
experimental design. 

In the first experiment, eighteen middle 
and eighteen lower class white, nursery school 
children used finger paints for painting two 
pictures. The S$ chose his own content for the 
first picture. For the second, he was asked to 
paint a picture of his family. Quantitative 
analysis of the formal aspects of the paintings 
reveals statistically significant differences in 
the performance of the two groups of Ss. The 
middle class Ss show a lower tolerance for 
getting dirty, for staying dirty, and for the 
products they produce while dirty, as measured 
by such variables as time to begin painting, 
color usage, mutilation of the family painting, 
bathroom behavior, etc. 

In the second experiment, crayons were 
used as the drawing medium. As predicted, 
the class differences obtained in the first 
experiment do not persist in the second 
experiment. The class differences in Experi- 
ment I, therefore, reflect differences in reac- 
tions “‘to getting dirty,” not differences in 
drawing, as such. 

The results are interpreted to mean that 
soiling and smearing behavior does arouse 
more anxiety in middle than in lower class 
children. The mechanisms used by the middle 
class child to handle this anxiety are discussed. 
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RESPONSE TO PERSONALITY 


INVENTORIES WITH SITUATIONAL 


STRESS! 
ALFRED JACOBS ann SEYMOUR LEVENTER 


The University of Southern California 


HE sTUDY reported here examined the 

effects of situational stresses induced by 

academic examinations and threats of 
failure upon scores achieved on standard per- 
sonality inventories. From a theoretical point 
of view it is important to assess the extent to 
which the verbal responses associated with 
situational stress are similar to the verbal re- 
sponses associated with neurotic anxiety of a 
supposed greater historical duration. From a 
clinical point of view the extent and direction 
of situational effects sometimes present a 
practical problem. 

Specific hypotheses were made that the 
following clinical anxiety’ indicators and ex- 
perimental scales on the MMPI (1) and the 
Guilford GAMIN (3) would be higher under 
stress than nonstress conditions: 

1. Depression 
Psychasthenia 
. Taylor Manifest Anxiety (partial) (5) 
Winne Neuroticism Scale (7) 

Welsh Anxiety Index (6) 
Nervousness 
Inferiority Feelings 


y & 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Design 


The short form of the MMPI with K scale added 
was administered during the second week of the semes 
ter to a class of 50 students enrolled in an evening 
undergraduate course in abnormal psychology at the 
University of Southern California. The MMPI was 
readministered to the class during the cighth week of 
the semester at the meeting for the midterm examina 
tion 

Before the second administration, the class was 
divided into two secticns on the basis of a matching of 
MMPI D scores and sex, and sent to separate rooms 
The E group was informed that their performance had 
been poorer on weekly quizzes than that of the re 
mainder of the class, and was requested to retake the 
MMPI in order that some reliability data on normals 
might be collected. 

The C group was informed that, due to a clerical 
error, insufficient copies of the midterm had been 
prepared and that they would not have to take the 


' Portions of this paper were presented at the meet- 
ings of the Western Psychological Association, Long 
Beach, California, 1954 


midterm that night. They were also requested to retake 
the MMPI in order that reliability data might be 
collected 

Out of 42 Ss who took both a first and a second 
MMPI, 17 pairs of Ss (matched for total T score on 
the clinical scales of the first MMPI’s) were finally 
selected from the E and C groups. The Ss were matched 
without reference to total or scale scores on the retest 
MMPI’s. Of the Ss not included in the final compari- 
son, two in Group C with score totals of 550 and 580 
on the first MMPI could not be matched with the 
lowest E group score of 596. The reasons for the re- 
maining eliminations can be determined by examining 
the following array of total scores on first MMPI (the 
scores in italics are those of discarded Ss): 
Er, 673 676F 676M 680F 685 
Th. om. 4 
678M 689 

.712 731 735 742 743 


Cr; 671 


The E group consisted of 8 males and 9 females 
whose mean age was 25 years with a range of 19-37 
years. The C group consisted of 9 males and 8 females 
whose mean age was 26 years with a range of 18-45 
years 

In this first experiment, the stress condition coin- 
cided with the second administration of the MMPI. 
In a second experiment the first administration of a 
personality test, the Guilford GAMIN, coincided with 
a midterm examination, described to Ss as extremely 
difficult, to be taken later in the evening. The Ss in 
the second experiment were also members of an evening 
abnormal! psychology class at the University of South 
ern California, consisting of 59 Ss, 48 of whom took 
both The experimental group consisted of 25 
females and 23 males of mean age 27.5 years with a 
range of 18-48 years. There was no control for the effect 
of retesting in this second experiment 


tests 


RESULTS 

The mean 7 scores for the standard scales 
of the MMPI for the first and second tests for 
the E and C groups are presented in Table 1. 
The difference score (E, ~— E,) — (Cs — C)) 
was computed for each pair of Ss on each 
MMPI scale shown to indicate the relative in- 
crease attributable to stress when compared to 
the decrement occurring in the control con- 
dition. The mean E group difference score in- 
creased more or decreased less than that of the 
C group (as shown by the positive value) on 
all scales except L, K, Hs, and Hy. A ¢ for 
related measures (2) indicated that the mean 
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TABLE 1 


Mean MMPI Scores ror ExrPeRIMENTAL AND ConTrot Groups 


Standard Scales 


K 


First test 
FE; 59.8 56.9 
Cy 54.9 56.5 
Second test 
E, (stress) 61.6 56.0 
CG 59.2, 52.8 
Mean (FE, E,) 
(C; — C; 6 
t 1.3 
P NS | NS 


~1.94+3.4 |-1.545.4 
2.2) 0.7) 2.2 
05 NS 


05; NS | NS | NS NS | NS | NS | NS 03 


Experimental 
Scales** 
Se | Ma| T W 


Ai 
59.4 58.1 
63.6) 55.8 
59.8) 59.0 
59.2) 53.8 


—2.7+1.5|—6.4,+4.6 +3.5|+4.6+1.1/+0.6 |16.0 
1.0 


0.5) 1.9) 1.65 1.4 1.2) — — 


* Each mean based on 17 subjects. E Ss matched with C Ss for T on first test. 
** T represents the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale; W, the Winne Neuroticism Scale; and Ai, the Welsh Anxiety Index. 


(E, — E;) — (Cs — C;) on the D scale is sig- 
nificantly greater than zero (p < .05), whereas 
that for the P! scale is not significant. The 
score decrease on the F scale was significantly 
less for experimental than for control group 
(p < .05). 

Table 1 also presents, under the heading 
Experimenta! Scales, mean raw scores for the 
34 items occurring in the short form MMPI 
out of the total 50 on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, mean raw scores for the Winne 
Neuroticism Scale, and the mean Welsh 
Anxiety Index standard scores as derived from 
the formula 


(Hs + D + Hy) 


Al 3 


+ (D + Pi) — (Hs +Hy). 


Distributions of scores for the Taylor and 
Winne scales were badly skewed. For this 
reason the number of Ss for whom (E, — 


TABLE 2 
Mran Raw Scores on GAMIN 


G A I 

Raw C | Raw C 
- 

11.2 | 4) 21.7 ; 


E (stress 
1.86),¢4 22.6 | 6 


C (nonstress) 
E>C 22 25 
c<E 13 is 
08 07 


E,) — (C2 — Ci) was positive (meaning that 
the E scores increased more or decreased less 
than C scores) and negative was computed. 
On the Taylor scale there were 10 Ss for whom 
these scores were positive and six for whom 
scores were negative (p = N.S.); on the Winne 
scale there were 11 positive and three negative 
(p < .03); and on the Anxiety Index there 
were 13 positive and four negative (p < .025) 
(4). However, because of the relatively large 
magnitude of the Welsh C, scores, the results 
were checked against the possibility of a 
chance regression toward the mean by select- 
ing 19 pairs of Ss matched for Welsh Anxiety 
Index on their first MMPI. A ¢ test of the 
(E, — E,) — (Cy — C,) differences was sig- 
nificant only at between the .10 and .05 levels 
of confidence. 

Table 2 presents mean GAMIN raw scores 
during and after stress, except for the M scale 
which was not examined. Higher scores on the 
GAMIN in genera! indicate better adjust- 
ment. Significance was evaluated by comparing 
the numbers of score increases and decreases 
from stress condition to nonstress condition. 

Scores on all scales increased on second ad- 
ministration. The hypothesized increase in the 
Nervousness score was not significant, whereas 
that in the score on the Inferiority feelings 
scale was significant (p < .05). The number of 
increases in total raw score was significant 
(p < .01), and the number of increases on the 
General Activity and Ascendancy scales were 
significant beyond the 10 per cent level 
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DISCUSSION 


The evidence seems to support the general 
hypothesis that situational stress affects paper- 
and-pencil personality inventories, and that 
the most marked effects occur in the scales 
generally accepted to be measures of anxiety 
or fear. Four of the seven initial hypotheses 
were confirmed with results significant beyond 
the .05 level of confidence, and the results for 
nonsignificant hypotheses fell in the predicted 
direction. However, the actual mean score in- 
creases attributable to the effects of situational 
stress are of the small magnitude of one to two 
raw or 7-score units. On the MMPI, these 
small increases due to stress, combined with a 
consistent decline in scores on retest in the 
control group, produced significant differences. 
This retest decline suggests that the personality 
test itself may have represented a source of 
stress which dissipated somewhat with fa- 
miliarity. Controls for this retest decline would 
appear to be necessary in evaluations of the 
effects of other treatments such as therapy. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of situational stress on personality 
inventories was measured by administering 
the MMPI and GAMIN during class sessions 
scheduled for course midterm examinations to 
two classes of college students. The Ss given 
the MMPI were informed that their academic 


performance had been inferior; Ss given the 
GAMIN were informed that the examination 
would be a particularly difficult one. 
Significant differences between stress and 
nonstress scores were observed on D, Winne, 
and Welsh scales of the MMPI. These differ- 
ences appeared to consist of small score in- 
creases attributable to retest under stress 
combined with score decreases on retest in a 
control situation. Adjustment scores on the 
GAMIN were also poorer under stress than in 


a retest situation. 
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LEADERSHIP AND POPULARITY AS A FUNCTION OF BEHAVIORAL 
PREDICTIONS! 


E. PHILIP TRAPP 


University of Arkansas 


eADERSHIP behavior has received con- 
siderable attention from social psy- 
chologists in recent years. In the 
comparison of the performance of leaders 
with nonleaders in predicting group behavior 
and reactions, a majority of the reported 
studies have supported the hypothesis that 
leaders, particularly elected leaders of social 
organizations, tend to predict group behavior 
more accurately than do any of the other mem- 
bers of the groups (3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13). One 
problem in the present study is to ascertain if 
this hypothesis, which shall be referred to as 
the leadership hypothesis, is upheld under a 
modified experimental! design. A second prob- 
lem is to determine if leaders can be differen- 
tiated on the variable of popularity through an 
analysis of their behavioral predictions. 

It is to be noted that the first problem is 
concerned with discriminating between leaders 
and nonleaders in terms of their accuracy in 
predicting group behavior, whereas the second 
problem is concerned with discriminating 
among leaders on these same terms. 


PROBLEM 


The statements regarding the distinguishing 
behavior of leaders and popular leaders can be 
put into testable form, and shall be designated 
as leadership hypothesis and popularity hy- 
pothesis respectively. 

Leadership hypothesis. The Ss who are ranked 
high on the leadership dimension will be more 
successful in estimating the predictions made 
by each group member to a list of prescribed 
test situations than Ss who are ranked low on 
the leadership dimension. 

Popularity hypothesis. Leaders are 
ranked high on the popularity dimension will 
be more successful in estimating the predic- 
tions made on them by each of the group 
members to a list of prescribed test situations 
than the leaders who are ranked low on the 
popularity dimension. 


who 


' The data for this study were collected at the Ohio 
State University 


METHOD 
Subjects 


This problem required many measurements 
on a small number of Ss rather than few meas- 
urements on many Ss. Consequently, a small 
group of 15 members, chosen randomly, from a 
college sorority were used to test the above 
hypotheses. Each member of the group had 
belonged to the sorority house for two or more 
school semesters. As a result, the Ss had shared 
many experiences with each other. 


A pparatus 


The two essential items for this study were a 
sociometric rating chart and a social prediction 
test. The sociometric rating chart was of 
simple design, consisting of a series of con- 
centric circles marked cff in percentages. The 
circle closest to the center point was arbi- 
trarily assigned a value of 100%; the circle 
next to it was marked 90%; the following 
circle was marked 80%; and the marking con- 
tinued in this fashion with the farthest circle 
from the center having a 0% value. The chart 
was titled at the top either “Popularity” or 
“Leadership” depending on its use. 

The social prediction test, developed through 
a series of test trials with a large number of 
college students, consisted of five test situa- 
tions adapted from the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test and a list of five multiple 
choice responses for each situation. The re- 
sponses were selected on the basis of mutual 
dissimilarity and by their frequent usage in 
the sample studied. The final form of the 
social prediction test consisted of the following 
items: 


Test situation I. Two young ladies are sitting in a 
movie behind a woman wearing a large hat. One of the 
young ladies says to the other: “You can’t see a thing.” 
Responses: (a) ‘Not so loud—she may overhear you.” 
(b) “Let’s move to other seats.” (c) “It isn’t too bad 
if you move over to the side.” (d) “She probably 
doesn’t realize her hat is blocking our view.” (¢) “I’m 
going to ask her to take it off.” 

Test situation iI. The scene is a library. A young 
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lady has four books in her arms. The librarian says to 
her: “The library rules permit you to take only two 
books at a time.” Responses: (a) “Would it be possible 
to make some special arrangements?” (6) “Oh, I 
didn’t know there was such a rule.” (c) “Oh, gosh, 
which two shall I take!” (d) “I just don’t see the point 
to that rule.” (¢) “It’s just as well—I probably wouldn’t 
have read more than two anyway.” 

Test situation III. A young lady has just had her 
meal brought to her in a restaurant and had made a 
comment about it to the waiter. The waiter says to 
her: “Aren’t you being a little too fussy?” Responses: 
(a) “No offense! I’m just awfully careful when it comes 
to food.” (+) “Bring me my check, please—I wish to 
leave.” (c) “Please bring me a menu and I'll find a 
substitute for it.” (d) “Let’s forget it.” (e) “I don’t 
think so—anybody would object to this.” 

Test situation IV. One young lady says to another 
young lady: “You're a liar and you know it!” Re- 
sponses: (a) “You're entitled to your opinion!” (6) 
“Don’t get sore—I was only kidding.” (c) “Well, 
maybe I did exaggerate.” (d) “Gosh, what a mess this 
is!” (e) “Look, let’s start at the beginning and get at 
the root of this thing.” 

Test situation V. A party has been thrown and two 
young ladies have not been invited. One young lady 
says to the other: “I wonder why she didn’t invite 
us?” Responses: (¢) “I’m not too much in a party 
mood anyway.” (6) “I’m sure it was an oversight.” 
(c) “We'll probably never know—so let’s forget the 
whole thing.” (d) “I wonder what we could have pos- 
sibly done to make her feel this way about us.” (¢) “I 
hate people who do things behind your back.” 


Procedure 


The experiment consisted of two parts. Part 
I was concerned with obtaining criterion data, 
which were the leadership and popularity rat- 
ings of the experimental group. A single group 
session with the Ss was arranged. Before pro- 
ceeding with the instructions for the ratings, 
the experimenter (Z) assured the Ss that the 
study was not designed to evaluate intelligence, 
personality, or achievements of either any of 
them or of the sorority they represented. The 
Ss were told that the purpose of the experiment 
would be discussed afterwards with them, but 
not before for fear of influencing their thinking. 
They were also reassured that their individual 
performances would be converted into a 
special code to prevent any possible identifica- 
tion. The next step was to give each S a list 
of the names of the group members, with a 
special number assigned to each name. They 
were told to refer to each S always by her 
number. Then, each of the Ss was given the 
sociometric blank form titled Popularity 
across the top. The following instructions were 
read aloud to the group: 
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First, place your number in the center. Now place 
the girl you would want to be with most of the time 
in most social situations nearest the center. The dis- 
tance you place this girl from the center depends on 
how often you would want to be with her [an example 
was cited]. Now place the girl that you want to be 
with the least ammount of time farthest from the center 
—the distance again depending on the amount of time 
you would want to be with her. Now place the rest of 
the girls somewhere in between in ranked order. In the 
event you would want to be with two or more girls 
about the same amount of time, you would place all 
their numbers the same distance from the center of 
the circle [an ex. uple was cited). 


As each S finished, she returned her ratings 
face down to E. When all Ss had completed 
their ratings, they were next asked to fill out 
the sociometric form for leadership. The in- 
structions read to them were as follows: 


First, place the girl at the center of the chart that 
you believe would have the least amount of difficulty 
in planning a social program that would be most 
enjoyed and accepted by the group as a whole. Then, 
place the girl that you believe would have the greatest 
amount of difficulty in planning a social program that 
would be most enjoyed and accepted by the group 
farthest from the center. The distance out depends on 
how much greater difficulty you believe she would have 
compared to the other |an example was cited]. Now 
place the rest of the girls in between in ranked order 
Be sure to include your own number in the ranking 


The time taken to obtain the criteria data 
was approximately 30 minutes. 

Part II of the experiment was concerned 
with obtaining measures on the social predic- 
tion test. The data were gathered from indi- 
vidual] interviews with each of the Ss. Two- 
hour appointments were scheduled in advance, 
and conducted in the privacy of clinical con- 
ference rooms. As S received the test form, Z£ 
read aloud, as S read silently, the first test 
situation; then, £ read the following instruc- 
tions: 


Now let us suppose you are faced with 20 situations 
somewhat like this, and your only possible ways of 
replying are the five listed here. First, read through 
the list, and then estimate how many times out of the 
20 you might be in a mood to give a response similar 
to each of the ways listed. Place your estimate on the 
corresponding blank here |pointing on the test form] 
Be sure that the sum of the numbers for the five re 
sponses equals 20 


Thus S’s first task was to estimate how she 
thought she would react in the five social test 
situations. These predictions shall be referred 
to as self-prediction data. 
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Upon the completion of the self-prediction 
data, E gave each S the following set of in- 
structions: 


Now try to imagine that you are |the name of one 
of the other members of the group]. On the blanks 
here, mark the estimates you think she used in filling 
out the form for herself. Treat each situation in the 
same manner that you have just done in making your 
own estimates. After you have put down your estimates 
for (the given member’s name), place a number “1” 
on the corresponding blank here beside the response 
you think |the given member's name] will mark as 
your most likely response in this social situation, and 
a number “2” beside the response you think she will 
mark as your next most likely response 


The first part of the above instructions re- 
quested that each S predict the responses that 
each of the other members of the group would 
make to the test situations. These predictions 
will be referred to as social prediction data. 

The latter part of the instructions requested 
that each S estimate how she herself was pre- 
dicted to behave in the test situations by each 
of the other group members. Stated differently, 
each S was asked to estimate the social predic- 
tions made on her. These predictions shall be 
referred to as expectancy prediction data. 


In summary, the second part of the experi- 
ment provided for the collection of three sets 
of measures from each S. These three have 
been labeled self-prediction data, social-pre- 
diction data, and expectancy-prediction data. 
The time taken to obtain these data was ap- 
proximately one hour per S, 
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RESULTS 


Inspection of the sociometric rating forms 
for leadership revealed two leaders in the 
group. Subject A was rated by 12 members of 
the group above the 90% mark on the rating 
chart, and Subject B was cated by 8 members 
of the group above the 90% mark. The rest of 
the Ss were generally rated well under the 90% 
mark. Hence, Ss A and B were markedly set 
apart from the remainder of the group on the 
basis of leadership ratings. 

In testing the leadership hypothesis, the 
social predictions of the two leaders were com- 
pared to the social predictions of the 13 other 
members of the group. In order to simplify the 
statistical treatment of the data, the social 
predictions were transformed into grosser 
scoring units. This involved the development 
of a table of weighted scores, which consisted 
of taking the 21 possible raw score categories 
for each test response (scoring range is from 
zero through 20), and dividing it into three 
categories with weighted scores of 0, 1, and 2, 
respectively. Hence, low raw scores would be 
transformed to a weighted score of zero, inter- 
mediate scores to a weighted score of 1, and 
high scores to a weighted score of 2. All of the 
self-prediction estimates were similarly con- 
verted into weighted scores and cross-matched 
with the corresponding  social-prediction 
weighted scores to obtain accuracy measures. 
By this method the maximum social-prediction 
error for any given response is 2. Since each S 


TABLE 1 


SociaL-Prepiction Error Scores Mape sy Eaco Memper or tHe Group 


Social] Prediction Errors 


Subjects 
F 
22 
16 
29 
22 
31 


24 
20 
18 
23 
23 
16 
25 
20 
26 
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made a total of 350 social predictions (25 pre- 
dictions on each of the 14 remaining members), 
the total maximum error score woula be 700. 
Table 1 presents the social prediction error 
scores made by each S on each member of the 
group. 

The mean error scores for the two leaders 
on each S were statistically compared to the 
mean error scores of the remaining members 
on each S. The mean error scores for the two 
leaders were significantly lower. A ¢ value of 
3.05 was obtained for the difference, which is 
significant (p < .01). 

The group reaction to the two leaders in 
terms of popularity was examined. The socio- 
metric ratings for popularity showed that 8 of 
the 14 group members had marked Subject B 
above the 70% level, while only 5 of them 
marked Subject A above it. This difference in 
popularity ratings between the two leaders, 
while not enormous, seemed large enough to 
justify testing the popularity hypothesis. For 
purposes of convenience, Leader A will be re- 
ferred to as the unpopular leader and Leader B 
as the popular leader. 

In testing the popularity hypothesis, the 
accuracy of the expectancy predictions made 
by the popular leader on each member of the 
group was compared with the accuracy of the 
expectancy predictions made by the unpopular 
leader. In order to facilitate the statistical 
treatment of the data, the following scheme 
was used in computing expectancy errors. The 
social predictions made by each S were ex- 
amined and a weighted score of 1 was assigned 
to the response in each test situation that had 
the highest estimate. The social predictions 
made by each S for each leader were then com- 
pared to the corresponding expectancy predic- 
tions made by the two leaders. It may be 
recalled that in the instructions for making 
expectancy predictions, the Ss were asked to 
mark a number “1” by the response they 
thought most likely predicted for them, and a 
“2” by the next most likely response. If the 
leader’s “‘1”’ mark in a given test situation cor- 
responded to the weighted score mark, she was 
assigned an accuracy score of 2; if her “2” 
mark corresponded to the weighted score mark, 
she was assigned an accuracy score of 1; if 
neither of her choices corresponded to the 
weighted score mark, she was scored zero. 
With this arrangement it was possible to ob- 
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TABLE 2 
Expectancy-Prepictions Accuracy Ponts MapE 
By THe Two Leapers On Each MemMper OF 
THE GRouP 


Accuracy Points Total 
Points 
DEFGHIJKLMNO} 


Leader 
AB( 


Popular 3287 > Se < o8 
Unpopular 0os4206246 46 


tain a maximum accuracy expectancy score of 
140 points. The accuracy points made by the 
popular and unpopular leader on each of the 
group members are presented in Table 2. The 
total for the popular leader, as predicted by 
the popularity hypothesis, is greater than the 
total for the unpopular leader. This difference 
is significant by the test (p < .01). 


DISCUSSION 


lhe statistical treatment of the data strongly 
supports both the leadership hypothesis and 
the popularity hypothesis, with respect to the 
specific group analyzed. The statistical general- 
izations possible from the treatment of the 
data must, however, be restricted to the 
sample studied. The N in the statistics were 
responses and not leaders, so the direction of 
generalization must be restricted to responses. 
What can be specifically stated is that the two 
leaders in this group have demonstrated be- 
yond chance expectations superiority over the 
nonleaders in predicting group members’ reac- 
tions to a series of test situations. It can also 
be concluded that the popular leader was sig- 
nificantly more successful than the unpopular 
leader in her expectancy predictions. No con- 
clusions can be drawn regarding the uni- 
versality of these findings. 

With regard to the data on the leadership 
hypothesis, it could be argued that the leaders 
of the group were more successful in predicting 
the responses of the other group members, not 
because they had more ability in this type of 
behavior, but, rather, due to the possible arti- 
fact that their own behavior happened to be 
most representative of the total group reaction. 
That is, their more successful predictions could 
be explained on the premise that they had 
simply projected their own reactions to each of 
the other members of the group. The substan- 
tiation of this hypothesis is dependent on 
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evidence demonstrating that the leaders’ re- 
sponses to the test situations were must repre- 
sentative of the total group. The data lend 
themselves very well to an analysis of this 
sort. The procedure simply involves, first, 
finding the group mean frequency for each of 
the test choices, and, secondly, obtaining the 
deviations of each S’s responses from these 
means. The average deviation score for the 
two leaders turns out to be .93, and the average 
deviation score for the rest of the group was 
86. The calculations were determined after 
the raw score responses were transformed into 
weighted scores as already described. While 
these differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, the responses of the leaders were actually 
less representative of the total group behavior 
than the responses of the nonleaders. This ob- 
served trend in the opposite direction from 
that predicted by the alternative hypothesis 
further strengthens the justification of accept- 
ing the leadership hypothesis. 

With regard to the popularity hypothesis, it 
can be argued that the success of the popular 
leader was not the result of a greater ability to 
predict the choices made on her by each of the 
other members of the group, but, rather, her 
success was due to the artifact that she merely 
had selected the most socially desirable re- 
sponse for each test situation, which so hap- 
pened to fit the majority of opinions because 
she was rated so high in popularity by the 
group. This is a cogent argument that must be 
resolved before the popularity hypothesis can 
be unequivocally confirmed. The first step in 
the investigation of this factor consisted in 
establishing the relative preference for each 
response in each test situation. A control 
group was utilized for this purpose. The con- 
trol group consisted of members from another 
campus sorority, which most nearly matched 
the experimental sorority in terms of criteria 
for membership. The control group was given 
the social prediction test with instructions to 
check the most socially desirable choice given 
under each test situation. Preference weights 
varying from zero to 5, depending on frequency 
of selection, were then assigned to each choice. 
The social predictions made by the members of 
the experimental group on both the popular 
leader and the unpopular leader were evaluated 
in terms of obtained preference scores. The 
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procedure in obtaining preference scores in- 
volved changing the social prediction raw 
scores into weighted scores by the process de- 
scribed in the section on results, and multi- 
plying these weighted scores by the preference 
weights determined for each choice. A ¢ test 
was then run between the preference scores 
received by the popular leader and the un- 
popular leader. The total preference scores for 
the popular leader were higher than the total 
for the unpopular leader, although the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant. The 
failure of a more pronounced difference might 
be explained in part by the design of the ex- 
periment where a deliberate effort was made 
to select choices for each test situation of ap- 
proximately equa! social desirability. Hence, 
the evidence still indicates that the popular 
leader demonstrated greater ability in predict- 
ing the responses made on her by the other 
group members. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 15 Ss, selected randomly from a 
campus sorority, was employed to test two 
hypotheses regarding leadership behavior. The 
first hypothesis, called the leadership hy- 
pothesis, stated that Ss who are ranked high 
on the leadership dimension will be more 
successful in estimating the predictions made 
by each group member to a list of prescribed 
test situations than Ss who are ranked low on 
the leadership dimension. The second hy- 
pothesis, called the popularity hypothesis, 
stated that leaders who are ranked high on the 
popularity dimension will be more successful 
in estimating the predictions made on them by 
each of the group members from a list of pre- 
scribed test situations than the leaders who 
are ranked low on the popularity dimension. 
Ratings were made by Ss on each other on the 
traits of leadership and popularity by a socio- 
metric rating scheme. Two Ss stood out very 
high in the leadership ratings in contrast with 
the rest of the group. One of the leaders was 
rated appreciably higher than the other leader 
in popularity. The Ss were presented with a 
social prediction test, consisting of five test 
situations adapted from the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test and five multiple- 
choice items under each situation. The Ss pre- 
dicted their own behavior to the test situations, 
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called self predictions; they predicted the be- 
havior of the other members of the group to 
the test situations, called social predictions; 
and, they predicted what the other members 
had predicted for them, called expectancy pre- 
dictions. The socia! predictions of the two 
leaders were statistically compared to the 
social predictions of the other group members, 
and the leadership hypothesis was confirmed 
(p < .01). The expectancy predictions of the 
popular leader were statistically compared to 
the expectancy predictions of the unpopular 
leader, and the popularity hypothesis was con- 
firmed (p < .01). The design of the experiment 
precludes generalizations to leaders as a group, 
it can only claim that significant findings 
existed within the group studied. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED ANXIETY UPON 
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HE nonadjustive behavior of neurotic 

individuals has at times been attrib- 

uted to the effect of anxiety upon the 
individual’s ability to discriminate. Some sup- 
port for this assumption has been obtained in 
the experiments of Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan 
(5), Rosenbaum (8), and Eriksen (i) which 
indicated that anxiety leads to increased 
stimulus generalization. However, these studies 
are not too illuminating since stimulus gen- 
eralization is a rather gross measure of dis- 
crimination accuracy. 

Besides using a gross measure of discrimina- 
tion, these stimulus-generalization studies do 
not tell us very much about the locus of 
anxiety effects. Logically, if not always experi- 
mentally, we can analyze discrimination into 
two components. One of these is the sensory 
process and the other is the response system. If 
anxiety does impair discrimination, it is of 
considerable interest to determine whether the 
effects are attributable to the sensory process, 
the response system, or both. In the stimulus- 
generalization studies, there is good reason to 
believe that the increased generalization ob- 
tained under anxiety is attributable to the 
effects of anxiety upon the response system. 
In these studies the Ss had only one response 
available to them. They were faced with the 
alternative of responding or not responding 
when a stimulus appeared. Thus, any factor 
which lowered response thresholds might be 
expected to result in an increase in general- 
ization. 

That anxiety does perform as such a re- 
sponse “primer” has been demonstrated in a 
number of studies (3, 6, 7, 9). Meyer (6) has 
proposed a theory of cortical facilitation to ac- 
count for the lower response thresholds under 
tension and anxiety, and Taylor and Spence 
(9) and Farber and Spence (3) have expanded 
Hull’s behavior theory to include anxiety as 
an irrelevant drive which influences responses 
through a multiplicative relation to habit 
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strength. Both theoretical formulations as 
well as the experimental evidence would sug- 
gest that the increased stimulus generalization 
under anxiety was the result of lowered re- 
sponse thresholds. 

It was the purpose of the present experiment 
(a) to study the effects of anxiety upon dis- 
crimination behavior when a more sensitive 
measure of discrimination was employed, and 
(6) to separate out, at least partially, the ef- 
fects of anxiety upon responses from the 
general discrimination performance. 

Design and statistical analysis. In order to 
determine more precisely the effect of anxiety 
upon discrimination behavior it was con- 
sidered advantageous to use a standard psycho- 
physical method to measure discrimination in 
this experiment. Discrimination of 11 different- 
sized squares was determined by the method of 
absolute judgment for anxious and nonanxious 
Ss, with strong random electric shocks being 
used to induce anxiety. 

Under the absolute method Ss are required 
to assign a name, number, or rating to each 
member of a series of individually presented 
stimuli. (In the present study the number 
series of 1 through 11 was used for responses.) 
Since no standard stimulus is presented, the Ss 
are required to use some subjective standard or 
reference point in making their judgments. 

The choice of the absolute method lies in the 
possibilities it affords for separating out certain 
kinds of response effects from the discrimina- 
tion process. The number of stimuli that can 
be reliably discriminated under absolute con- 
ditions is not very large, and in the present 
experiment the size range chosen was such 
that only about four sizes could be selected 
from this range so as to yield highly reliable 
discriminations (2). Since Ss were actually pre- 
sented with 11 different sizes, not only was the 
task beyond their capacity for perfect per- 
formance, but the 11 available responses also 
gave them a surplus of responses, relative to 
the number of discriminations that they could 
be expected to make. This response surplus as 
well as the use of a number of stimuli in excess 
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of discrimination capacity was deliberately 
chosen since it affords a means of freeing dis- 
crimination accuracy from certain kinds of 
effects that anxiety may have upon responses. 

There are a number of ways in which 
anxiety could influence the S’s responses. 
Anxiety might result in an impoverishment in 
the number or variety of responses that were 
used, or it might result in changing the relative 
frequency with which different responses oc- 
curred. If the S could perfectly discriminate 
all 11 stimuli, any factor such as anxiety 
which biased or reduced the variety of re 
sponses he used, would automatically reduce 
the amount of discrimination he could demon- 
strate. An S could not demonstrate that he 
could discriminate all 11 stimuli if, for example, 
he had available only four different responses 
by which to designate them. 

By providing the Ss in the present experi- 
ment with 11 stimuli to be judged when their 
capacity for judging in this size range is only 
about four stimuli, considerable freedom is 
provided for in the use of responses. An S$ 


could still show discrimination accuracy of 


four stimuli even if he only used a total of four 
of the 11 responses available to him. The only 


requirement would be that he must con- 
sistently apply each of the four responses to a 
different subset of the stimuli. 

The advantage of this methodology is that 
it enables us to disregard the particular re- 
sponses an S uses and instead concentrate 
upon the consistency with which Ss apply a 
given response to a given stimulus. If an S can 
consistently apply a response (regardless of 
what the response is) to a given stimulus or 
set of stimuli, this must mean that he can 
consistently discriminate this stimulus or set of 
stimuli from other stimuli. What we have here 
is basically a coding problem and the present 
experimental design is so adapted as to permit 
the elimination from discrimination per- 
formance of any anxiety effects upon re- 
sponses that are essentially coding in nature. 

To accompiish this, however, special kinds of 
analytical tools are necessary. Certain sta- 
tistics developed in connection with informa- 
tion theory are well adapted for meeting this 
problem. In the present study the measure of 
discrimination accuracy that has been used is 
the amount of information transmitted (/,) by 
Ss about the stimulus dimension of size. 
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Garner and Hake (4) have shown that the 
information transmitted about a stimulus 
dimension is interpretable as the number of 
stimuli along the dimension that are abso- 
lutely discriminable without error. To arrive 
at the number of absolutely discriminable 
stimuli, it is necessary to take the value of /, 
to the antilog of the base 2. Thus, if an S 
could transmit two bits of information about 
the present size series, this would indicate that 
four stimuli could be so selected from this 
series as to yield errorless identification for 
this S under absolute conditions. 

In using this information statistic it is not 
necessary that we think in terms of informa- 
tion flow. J, is essentially a measure of corre- 
lation since it can be conceived as the amount 
of uncertainty that can be attributed to co- 
variation between the stimuli and the S’s 
responses. 7, can be defined in terms of the 
following relationship: 


I,= r 


Here /, stands for the total uncertainty in bits 
that exists in the S’s responses, and £,, re- 
sponse equivocation, may be defined as the 
uncertainty of the S’s response when we know 
which stimulus he is judging. The more con- 
sistently an S uses certain responses for specific 
stimuli, the lower is the value of Z,. 

There are several advantages to using these 
uncertainty measures for analysis of the 
present problem. Not only does the /, measure 
provide us with a simple measure of discrimina- 
tion accuracy under absolute conditions, but 
through examining /,, the response uncertainty 
for each S, we can also determine what effect 
anxiety has upon the way Ss use responses. In 
the present study, if each S had used each of 
the 11 responses equally often in making his 
judgments, 7, would have had its maximum 
value of 3.46 bits. Any departure from equal 
usage of all 11 responses would be reflected in 
a corresponding reduction in /,. 

It should also be noted that from the 
definition of J, an S could reduce his response 
information, either by not using some of the 
responses or using certain responses dispropor- 
tionately often, without necessarily reducing 
his discrimination accuracy as measured by /,. 
As long as the reduction in /, was accompanied 
by an equal reduction in £,, discrimination 
would remain constant. 


- & 
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METHOD 


Stimulus materials and apparatus. The stimuli were 
a series of 11 squares varying in size from 20 mm 
square to 50 mm. square. They increased in size by 
increments of 3 mm. per side. These 11 sizes had been 
found to be equally spaced on an equal discriminability 
scale in a previous experiment (2). The squares were 
cut from a dark gray paper and mounted in the center 
of aluminum disks 10 inches in diameter. 

The stimuli were presented to the Ss by means of a 
converted juke-box record changer with a capacity of 
20 records. The record changer was contained in a 
light-proof box. The S sat in a chair facing a 6 by 6-in. 
aperture in the box. In order to prevent stray light 
entering through this aperture, a black cloth hood was 
used which covered the S’s head and the aperture. By 
means of a remote-control panel it was possible for Z 
to select which stimulus he wished to present. When he 
pushed the proper button, the record changer picked 
up the selected stimulus disk from the storage rack 
and placed it on a stationary turntable. When the disk 
was placed on the turntable, a microswitch was acti- 
vated which turned on a light and started a photo- 
graphic timer. At the end of a five-second interval the 
timer turned off the lights and returned the disk to the 
storage rack 

Procedure. All Ss were run individually. Prior to 
beginning the experimental series of judgments, they 
were familiarized with the judgmental task. They were 
told that they were to distinguish between 11 different- 
sized squares, calling the smallest square in the series 
“1” and the largest “11,” and assigning the inter- 
mediate numbers to the intermediate-sized squares in 
order of increasing size. The E then presented each of 
the 11 squares in serial order, beginning with the 
smallest. Each square was presented for five seconds, 
during which time E told S the correct number of the 
square. Each square was presented a second time in 
order of descending size and S was then told that 
from then on the squares would occur in random order, 
and that he was to attempt to call each square by the 
proper number. 

The experimenta! series consisted of obtaining 14 
judgments on each of the 11 squares. During this 
experimental series the squares were presented in 
random order but with the restriction that each size 
square must occur at least once in every 22 stimulus 
presentations. Three-minute rest periods were taken 
after the fiftieth and the hundredth judgments. 

There were 15 Ss in the nonanzxious group. They 
were instructed that they were participating in an 
experiment on the effects of various kinds of distraction 
upon size discriminations. They were n- informed as 
to what the distractions would be and, in fact, there 
were none, except for uncontrolled extraneous sounds 
arising from within the building 

The anxious group contained 17 Ss who were given 
the same instructions except that they were told that 
the distraction would consist of electric shocks admin- 
istered randomly during the series of , dgraents. It was 
made clear to them that the shocks were in no way re- 
lated to their performance upon the judgment task 
Shocks were administered by ankle electrodes wired to 


an inductorium supplied by a 3-v. d.c. source. Faradic 


TABLE 1 
DiscRIMINATION ACCURACY MEASURED BY INFORMA- 
TION TRANSMITTED IN Bits (/;) 


Variance 


Mean /; Estimate 


Groups 


Anxious 1.871 
047 


Nonanxious 1.877 


stimulation of 1.5 sec. duration was used. Prior to 
beginning the experiment, the S was given a trial shock. 
For this purpose the inductorium was set for maximum 
stimulation. If the S could not tolerate this intensity, 
the inductorium was adjusted downward to a point the 
S indicated he could endure. Only two Ss dropped out 
of the experiment because of their inability or unwill 
ingness to take the shock.’ 

During the judgmental series each S in the anxious 
group received 25 shocks. The shocks were random as 
to intensity and the trial number on which they oc- 
curred. However, the same random order was used 
for all Ss in this group. Seven of the shocks were of 
maximum, 8 of medium, and 10 of minimum intensity. 

All Ss reacted quite strongly to the shocks. Numer- 
ous overt indicators of anxiety were presented. They 
jumped at all shocks, even the ones of minimal inten- 
sity. Many of the Ss talked to themselves during the 
experiment, others showed gross hand tremors, and all 
perspired profusely. Many Ss reported spontaneously 
at the end of the experiment that they were nervous, 
touchy, or jumpy, and some criticized the experiment 
on the grounds that the shocks were not “distracting” 
but instead made them very apprehensive waiting for 
the next shock to occur. All Ss complained that they 
did not mind the shocks so much as the apprehension 
they felt waiting for the next shock to occur. 

Subjects. The Ss were male undergraduate students 
at Harvard University. They were obtained from 
elementary psychology courses and from the Student 
Employment Service. They were randomly assigned 
to the anxious and the nonanxious groups, except that 
care was taken to balance the two groups in terms of 
the source from which the Ss were obtained. 


RESULTS 


Our first consideration in examining the 
data is to determine whether the anxious and 
nonanxious groups differ in discrimination 
accuracy. For this comparison the /, value for 
each S in the two groups was computed, and 
the group means determined. These mean /, 
values are shown in Table 1. As can be seen, 
there is essentially no difference in discrim- 
ination accuracy between the anxious and 
nonanxious Ss. For both, the amount of in- 
formation transmitted about the stimuli was 


*It was necessary, however, to increase the rate of 
pay from $1.00 to $3.00 per heur for the Ss in the shock 
group. 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF ANXIOUS AND NONANxIOUS GROUPS 
ON Response InrorMATION (/,) 


Variance 


Mean I, Estimate 


Groups 


Anxious 3.265 


Nonanxious 3.343 


approximately 1.87 bits. This value for J, is 
quite comparable to the value obtained for 
this range of sizes in a previous study (2), and 
it indicated that slightly less than four stimuli 
could be so selected from this range of sizes as 
to yield errorless discrimination under abso- 
lute conditions. 

Although no difference in discrimination ac- 
curacy is obtained between the two groups, it 
is possible that they achieved equal accuracy 
by somewhat different behavior. As 
pointed out above, the measure of discrimina- 
tion accuracy, J;, is dependent upon two other 
measures of uncertainty, /,, the total uncer- 
tainty in the S’s responses, and £,, the S’s 
response equivocation. Since J, = J, — E,, it 
is possible for the two groups to differ either 
in the total uncertainty in their responses or 
in the variety of responses they use for specific 
stimuli (response equivocation). The value of 
I, would remain constant under these circum- 
stances as long as there was a corresponding 
proportionate change in the other variable. 

That the anxious and nonanxious groups did 
differ in their behavior on the discrimination 
task can be seen in Table 2. Here is shown the 
average value of /, obtained by the two groups. 
The mean /, is significantly less for the anxious 
group.‘ Since we have already seen that the 
two groups had the same mean /,, the sig- 
nificant difference in J, also means that the 
anxious group was significantly lower in re- 
sponse equivocation. 

The differences in J, and E, obtained be- 
tween the two groups show that the anxious 
Ss were more biased in the use of the 11 re- 
sponse numbers available to them, and at the 
same time they were more predictable or 


was 


* Since J, as well as J; are essentially log transforms, 
there is some question whether they are normally 
distributed. As a precaution, / tests were performed on 
the mean antilog values of J, and /, for the two groups 
These ¢ tests yielded confidence levels slightly higher 
than those reported in Tables 1 and 2 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN Freovency or Usace or Two Most 
PREFERRED RESPONSES 


Variance 


Mean — Estimate 


Groups 


Anxious 46.23 


35 .87 2.42 <.03 


Nonanxious 41.07 

stereotyped in the responses they applied to 
specific stimuli. This effect of anxiety upon 
responses is compatible with other experi- 
mental findings (3, 7, 9). Taylor and Spence 
(9) have hypothesized that anxiety behaves as 
an irrelevant drive, influencing performance 
through a multiplicative relation to habit 
strength. Thus, under anxiety, the response 
with the greatest habit strength will be 
strengthened relatively more than a weaker 
response. The applicability of this hypothesis 
to the present data can be shown in the follow- 
ing way. 

Previous work has shown (10) that Ss, when 
required to use a series cf numbers in a random 
fashion, tend to use certain numbers more fre- 
quently than others. These number preferences 
are frequently unique to the individual S. If 
we consider these number preferences or biases 
as reflecting unequal habit strengths among 
number responses, the presence of anxiety 
should act to enhance these preferences or 
biases. The present finding of increased bias in 
the use of number responses on the part of the 
anxious Ss is in support of this hypothesis. 

This can, perhaps, be more clearly seen if 
we compare the anxious and the nonanxious 
Ss on the number of times they used their two 
most preferred response numbers. Accordingly, 
the number of times each S used his two most 
preferred responses was determined, and Table 
3 shows the mean number of occurrences for 
the two groups. The means are significantly 
different in the predicted direction. Out of 154 
responses during the experimental session, the 
average anxious S used the same two response 
numbers 46.23 times, while the average non- 
anxious S used the same two numbers 41.07 
times. 


DISCUSSION 


To the extent that we can meaningfully dis- 
tinguish between the sensory process and the 
response system in discrimination behavior, 
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the above results suggest that the effect anxiety 
has upon discrimination is primarily due to its 
effects upon responses. Both anxious and non- 
anxious Ss were found to discriminate equally 
well under absolute conditions. The main effect 
of anxiety that was apparent in this study was 
upon the way that Ss used their responses. 
Anxiety tended to increase the strength (fre- 
quency of occurrence) of the stronger or more 
preferred responses. 

Owing to the effects of anxiety upon response 
thresholds, discrimination under anxiety would 
appear to be dependent upon the general situa- 
tion and the responses that the S has available. 
As was previously noted, anxiety results in 
poorer performance when discrimination is de- 
termined by stimulus generalization. Under 
the absolute conditions used in the present 
study, the anxiety group might also have 
shown impairment if the number of responses 
and the number of stimuli presented for judg- 
ing had been within the Ss’ capacity for perfect 
discrimination. In the present experiment it 
was possible partially to separate the effects of 
anxiety upon responses from the discrimination 
task by using a greater number of stimulus and 
response categories than the S could discrim- 
inate absolutely. As we have seen, the average 
S’s capacity for absolute discrimination was 
abcut four stimuli within the range of sizes 
investigated. Presenting 11 stimuli thus pro- 
vided the S with the opportunity to exercise 
his response preferences or biases upon stimuli 
that he could not discriminate from one an- 
other anyway 

How this might occur can be illustrated by 
a simple example. Let us consider an S who 
can not discriminate between Stimuli 5 and 6. 
Irrespective of which of these stimuli is pre- 
sented, the S is equally likely to use the re- 
sponse numbers “5” or “6” provided he has 
no prefer:nce between these two numbers. If a 
preference does exist, then we might expect 
him to use the preferred response more fre- 
quently than the other when either of these 
two stimuli is presented. However, the presence 
and the degree of the number preference in this 
case does not affect the S’s discrimination ac- 
curacy. Just as long as there is a chance rela- 
tionship between which of the two stimuli he 
calls “5’”’ and which he calls “6,” it makes no 
difference in terms of discrimination accuracy 
or information transmitted whether he uses 
both responses or only one of them to the oc- 
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currence of these two stimuli. Theoretically, at 
least, it would have been possible for the Ss 
in the anxiety group to have had as accurate 
discrimination as the controls even if each S 
in the anxiety group had used only four dif- 
ferent response numbers (2). 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment compared the dis- 
crimination behavior of anxious and non- 
anxious Ss. Anxiety was induced in one group 
of Ss by strong random electric shocks, the 
occurrence of which the Ss knew to be unre- 
lated to their discrimination performance. 
Discrimination accuracy for a series of 11 
different-sized squares was determined by the 
method of absolute judgment, by which the 
Ss were provided with 11 response categories 
consisting of the numbers “1” through “11.” 
The results were analyzed in terms of infor- 
mation statistics. 

There was no difference in discrimination 
accuracy between the anxious and the non- 
anxious groups. Both groups transmitted 1.87 
bits of information about the stimulus series, 
indicating that they could absolutely dis- 
criminate slightly less than four stimuli within 
the size range investigated. However, the two 
groups did differ significantly in the way that 
they used the available response categories. 
The anxious group was found to be more biased 
in the use of the 11 response numbers and at 
the same time they were more predictable or 
stereotyped in the responses they applied to 
specific stimuli. 

These results suggest that the effects of 
anxiety upon discrimination are mainly due 
to the effects of anxiety upon response thresh- 
olds rather than any impairment of the 
sensory process involved. 
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REACTIONS TO STRESS: A REFLECTION OF PERSONALITY TRAIT 
ORGANIZATION! 
NORMAN KOROBOW 
Brooklyn College 


LTHOUGH psychological stress has re- 
cently been the subject of many 
investigations, the problem of the 

relationship of personality traits to reactions 
under stress remains largely unresolved (2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 12, 13). This study was designed in part 
to investigate further a new and novel way of 
inducing stress (9, 10). This new method ap- 
pears to have few of the limitations of the 
stress-inducing techniques usually employed 
and which were critically analyzed by Adams 
(1), Lazarus (8), and Pastore (14). 

One way in which the relationship between 
personality traits and responses under stress 
can be demonstrated is to analyze complex 
response patterns into the’s component ele- 


ments. In the present + dy, speech was 


utilized as the complex response to stress. 
The primary objective of this research was 


the testing of the hypotheses: (a) that different 
degrees of psychological stress can be induced 
and the degree of stress controlled by the 
use of variable auditory feedback delays, (5) 
that the interpretation and reaction to this 
stress is a function of the way in which it is 
perceived and the personality trait organiza- 
tion of the individual. 

In this study, psychological stress was im- 
posed on the subjects (Ss) by utilizing an 
electromechanical speech feedback. When 
speech is recorded on a magnetic tape and 
simultaneously reproduced after a short time 
delay, the S, upon hearing his recorded speech 
while he is still talking, experiences a marked 
psychological disturbance (audiogenic stress 
[AS] ) (9, 10). Under AS there is a breakdown 
in speech organization. The normal patterning 
of speech is lost as speech becomes halting, 
with marked variations in speed, volume, and 
integration. Speech under AS may also contain 
repetition of words and phrases, and the addi- 


' This report is based on a Ph.D. dissertation, ‘““The 
Relationship Between Personality and Reactions to 
Audiogenic Stress” submitted to New York University 
Graduate School of Arts and Science in 1953. The 
author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. T. N. 
Jenkins for his generous assistance in this investiga- 
tion 


tion of superfluous words. This feedback effect 
cannot be overcome by 5’s vocal reactions to 
the stress. Thus, S’s reactions under AS may 
be likened to those of a dog chasing its own 
tail; the faster he runs, the more rapidly he 
evades himself. 

Under three different delays (.18, .27, .36 
sec.) each S was asked to explain simple prov- 
erbs. For analysis, the vocal response was 
divided into its component speech elements, 
i.e., vocal intensity, word speed, etc., and then 
the relationship between each speech-response 
element was examined with regard to the 
S’s general attitudes, subjective reports, and 
personality traits. 


METHOD 
Apparatus and Instruments 


The following test instruments were used: 

1. Introspective Rating Scale A. A 28-item, 
6-point frequency scale, ranging from “always” 
to “never,” contained items which were 
selected as representing probable responses to 
stress conditions. These items, i.e., “I feel ill 
at ease, I feei aggressive,” etc. served as 
subjective reports of usual behavior. This scale 
was administered one week before the experi- 
mental stress situation. 

2. Introspective Rating Scale B. A 25-item, 
5-point intensity scale, ranging from “very 
much” to “not at all,” was similar to Rating 
Scale A. It was designed to obtain subjective 
reports on the felt reaction to the induced 
stress. Scale B items represented probable 
responses to the AS condition, i.e., “I felt like 
walking out of the room,” “TI felt angry,” etc. 
and was given immediately following the 
experimental stress situation. 

3. The personality questionnaire, T. N. 
Jenkins’ “How Well Do You Know Yourself” 
form 2A, a factorially designed, 852-item 
test yielding relatively discrete personality 
categories, was administered one week before 
the experimental stress situation (6). (See 
Table 5 for personality categories employed.) 

4. A magnetic tape recorder with a simul- 
taneous playback monitor employing a con- 
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tinuously variable (.18 to .36 sec.) record- 
playback delay, and a sound-level meter were 
used. 

5. Seventeen simple proverbs, such as: “Don’t 
cry over spilled milk” and “Empty barrels 
make great noise” provided standard verbal 
tasks. These proverbs were ranked for diffi- 
culty and were so distributed that they were 
equated for each experimental condition. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The experimental sample, drawn from the 
college population at New York University 
aud Brooklyn College, consisted of 99 males 
and 101 females (V = 200). 

In the experimental situation, each S, 
tested individually, wore an integral earphone- 
microphone set, with the mouth—microphone 
distance fixed at 7 cm. Then S was presented 
with 4 X 6 in. cards printed as follows: 

Card #1: “Please read this aloud twice.” 


The purpose of this experiment is to discover which 
individuals when confronted with a problem have 
difficulty in continuing their normal, natural way of 
behavior. That is, when you are impeded in speaking 
normally, to what degree do you lose your effective 
organization of speech. At all times try to speak in a 
normal manner. 


Then Card #2: 


On each of the following cards you will find a 
proverb. When you are given the card read it aloud and 
then (a) fully explain the meaning of the proverb. (6) 
Also give examples of applications of the proverb 


Explain and describe fully. 


Each S was then presented with Condition 
I in which he explained three proverbs (a, b, 
c; see Table 1). Although his vocal response 
was recorded, no AS was used. He was per- 
mitted to speak for 30 sec. on each of the 
proverbs, which were presented one at a time. 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


Condition I Il ll IV 


6 sec. 
Maximum None 


18 sec 27 sec 
None Minimum Medium 
Proverb a d h l ° 
unit b i m P 
< ) n q 
s° k* 


* No audiogenic stress was used in proverb units g and k 
These items were employed to test for completion of recovery 
from the preceding stress experience 
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During the response to these proverbs, a 
sound-level meter was adjusted so that the 
S’s normal vocal intensity was recorded as 
zero. This zero reference level was then used as 
a base with which to compare S’s subsequent 
vocal intensity changes. Similarly, all vocal 
responses under this nonstress condition were 
considered as representing S’s norma! speech. 
The S then proceeded to Condition II 
(Minimum AS), imposed by subjecting S to 
auditory feedback with an .18 second delay, in 
which he explained three more proverbs 
(d, e, f), following the same procedure as in 
Condition I. However, Condition II was 
followed by one proverb (g) without AS to 
test for degree of recovery from this stress 
condition. The S$ then proceeded to the sub- 
sequent conditions (III: .27 sec. delay; IV: .36 
sec. delay; and V: no delay) in a like manner. 


The Vocal Response Variables 


For all five of the experimental conditions, 
all vocal responses to the proverbs were 
analyzed and quantified as follows: (a) 
intensity, change from Condition I (zero db) 
to subsequent situations, in db; (6) time, in 
seconds, total time actually utilized in making 
each verbal response; (c) rate of speech, words 
per second; (d) percentage of word endings 
omilted; (e) percentage of words omitted; (f) 
percentage of inirusions or interpolations of 
ah’s, eh’s, um’s, oh’s, etc. between words and 
sentences; (g) percentage of fractures, in which 
a word is dismembered by the stressing of each 
syllable of the word, i.e., ex/ten/u/a/ting/, or 
by the stretching or slurring of words, com- 
puted against total words spoken in each 
condition; (h) percentage of word regressions, the 
repetition of a word to correct either the whole 
word or a portion of it. The total number of 
words spoken was taken as 100%; (i) phrase 
regressions, reiteration of phrases or a num- 
ber of adjourning words. These vocal response 
elements were scored directly from the tran- 
scribed responses by analysis of the tapes during 
replays of each of the recorded situations. 

A separate sample, V = 100, was employed 
to ascertain the degree of stress experienced 
for each of the delay times. This group was 
also employed in ranking the difficulty of the 
proverbs and in standardizing the experimental] 
plan and procedure. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison or VocaL Response ELEMENTS 


Vocal Responses II 


Mean SD Mean 
Intensity (db) 0 4.84 
Speed (words per sec.) 3.05 68 2.45 
Duration (sec.) 34.00 | 10.80 | 43.33 
Fractures (%) ° 18.58 | 
Word endings omitted (%) ° | 3.51 | 
Word regressions (7%) 2.40 .90 | 3.33 | 


Intrusions (%) 12.20} 5.32| 9.24 


* Not present in this condition 


TABLE 3 

Tests (4) or tHe RELIABILITY OF THE 
DiurrERENCE BETWEEN MEAN VERBAL 
Response Scores* 


Conditions 


Vocal P.esponses —— — 
1-111 | -Iv| Iv-v L-V 


37.5 
10.7 
13.1 


10.4 18.6 
Speed 4.6 ‘1 
Duration 1.57 
Fractures 7.8 
Word endings omitted 2.6 
Word regressions 9.3 08 
Intrusions 9.2 5.7 


Intensity 


N= W0;i = 197, p= BO; i= 14,9 = O 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Utilizing the separate sample, V = 100, 
it was found that 90% of the Ss were in com- 
plete agreement on the discreteness of the 
three AS conditions and the ranking of the 
degree of discomfiture experienced in each of 
the stress conditions. The congruence of these 
subjective reports would tend to support the 
hypothesis that the degrees of stress imposed 
by this technique can be closely controlled. 

Although, for the verbal response variables 
studied, there was a marked difference between 
the nonstress and the stress conditions (Table 
2), there was not a significant difference in the 
responses between the subsequent stress 
conditions for all speech variables (Table 3). 
Loudness, fractures, and intrusions appeared 
to show significant changes between succeed- 
ing conditions (¢ < .003). Intrusions, which 
are marked in normal speech, diminished 
under stress. It appeared that there was a 
greater concentration of effort in speaking 


16.00 | 44.40 


Condition 





Ill 


SD Mean Mean SD | Mean| SD 


1.32 | 1.19 
3.07 74 

33.30 | 9.57 
. 


6.16 1.87 
2.59 67 
43.40 17.20 
16.42 48 


1.77| 5.57 
54| 2.58 


6.28 | 17.19 | 
1.42 

1.56| 3. ; 3.29 | 
4 ’ 7.10 


5. 
4.05; 2 
1 
2. 


18 
85 | 
18 





during the stress condition than occurred 
during normal conditions. The perseveration 
of this concentration during and after the 
stress condition was marked for the intrusion 
response. 

The omission of word endings, the speed in 
words per second, showed a slight tendency to 
increase as the delay was lengthened. Loudness, 
however, increased markedly with increasing 
AS (p < .0001). Fractures decreased while 
word regressions and speech duration were 
not affected by the changing stress conditions. 

In the planning of the experiment, each 
discrete AS condition was checked up to 10 
minutes, which to the Ss, as reported, seemed 
like an interminable period. It was found that 
for any one stress condition there was no 
diminution of any of the responses within the 
time tested. This appears to indicate that 
adaptation to this type of stress probably did 
not take place in the conditions tested. Re- 
sponse decrements for the total experimental 
stress situations were probably a function of 
the different AS delays rather than of time 
duration alone, since the total AS period was 
44% minutes. 

The results shown in Table 4 support the 
hypothesis that the reaction to stress is a 
function of the S’s perception of the situation. 
The Ss who perceived the AS as a challenge 
tended to try to overcome the stress by forceful 
and persistent activity (p < .01). They spoke 
longer and louder than those Ss who felt the 
AS to represent a threat. The threatened Ss 
were inclined to withdraw from the stress 
situation by spezking very softly and briefly. 
This latter group reported that they felt 
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stupid (self-recrimination) and/or experienced 
difficulty in thinking under the AS. The Ss 
who usually attributed their difficulties to 
others showed a tendency to omit word 
endings without attempting to correct this 
error (p < .O1). It seems that since they 
felt that they were not responsible for the 
difficulty, they experienced no or only a slight 
need for precision. 

The relationship between personality traits 
and the various speech errors under AS indi- 
cates that when certain traits are present to a 
high degree, S tends to mak’e a specific type of 
error. Those who were “sensitive” and/or 
expressed a “‘need to control their feelings’’ 
tended to increase the intensity of their vocal 
amplitude. (See Table 5 for level of significance 
of personality trait relationships.) The Ss who 
were “disputatious” used speech duration as 
their mode of attempting to master the AS. 
“Vindictiveness” resulted in a withdrawal 


type of behavior in which the Ss spoke briefly. 
The incidence of fractures appears to be 
related to the presence of one or more asso- 
ciated personality traits which indicate a 
tendency towards “‘seclusiveness’’ and “‘secre- 


tiveness.” The Ss who had feelings of self- 
sufficiency and high morale did not mind 
going back over their word errors to correct 
them (Table 5). Individuals who do not 
experience a loss of face on correcting their 
errors, i.e., possessing high self-esteem, fre- 
quently exhibited this kind of behavior. 
Although behavior may be considered as 
multiply determined, it appears that under 


TABLE 4 
CorreLaTions Between Vocat ELemMents anv Ss’ 
Perceptions (Scate A anp B Irems) or THE 
Stress Conpirions* 


Responses Scale and Item 


usually ill at ease 
felt stupid 
felt like slowing up 


Intensity (db 


felt stupid 
feit like showing off 
found thinking hard 


Duration 


usually others’ fault 
difficulty in thinking 25 


Word endings 
omitted (% 


felt jumpy 31 
feit like being nasty 33 49 


Words omitted 


* Significant at .05 level; all other correlations significant at 
01 level 
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TABLE 5 
CorReELATIONS BETWEEN VocaL ELEMENTS AND 
PERSONALITY TRAITS FOR THE 
Stress CONDITIONS 


Responses Personality Category 


Sensitiveness 
Emotional! reticence 


Intensity (db) 


Viadictiveness 
Disputatiousness 


Duration (sec.) 


Seclusiveness 
Secretiveness 
Irritability 

Unpleasant reminiscence 


% fractures 


Coopers tiveness 
Self sufficiency 
Ambitiousness 
Morale 


word regressious 


Punctuality 
Persistence 

Emotional! control 
Pleasant reminiscence 


> words omitted 


Tempo 


* Significant at .05 level; all other correlations significant at 
01 level. 


> intrusions 





nonstressful conditions the activity of the 
individual is directed toward a single goal. 
Other goals may exist at this time. However, 
these secondary goals are subordinated to the 
chief goal, and as such are weak or inoperant. 
As normal situations become stressful, 
secondary goals such as satisfaction of needs 
and behavioral tendencies are activated and 
become a relatively important determinant 
in the pattern of behavior. The S’s behavior 
that is organized and oriented toward a chief 
goal is reorganized during stress for the simul- 
taneous solution of various subproblems and 
subgoals. The S now no longer reacts to the 
total situation alone but also to various aspects 
of the total situation. In this way we might 
speak of personality as representing a hierarchy 
of behavioral tendencies, with the highest 
level consisting of behavior which is concen- 
trated on the solution of a primary problem. 
As more goals become incorporated into this 
organization, the resulting behavior may be- 
come less effective and often is seemingly 
disorganized due to the probable incongruence 
and patterning of these secondary goals. 
While this shift in organization in some 
individuals may appear to be nongoal directed, 
in others the organization of the goals may 
effect a reinforcement of the effort directed 
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toward the primary goal. This is dependent 
on the mode and manner selected to satisfy 
these subgoals, which differ for different Ss. 

The specific behavior of the individual 
under stress will be determined by (a) the 
objective problem, (6) his subjective interpre- 
tation of the situation, and (c) the organization 
of his personality traits. The degree of effi- 
ciency of the goal-directed activity under 
stress will then be a function of individual 
organization. If under stress the behavioral 
determinants result in confusion and conflict- 
ing tendencies, then there is a loss in efficiency. 
However, if the behavioral tendencies that do 
exist are not in conflict with each other and/or 
with the primary goal, then under stress these 
related tendencies may yield a more efficient 
pattern of goal directed behavior. 

This type of stress-inducing technique 
should prove to be effective in furthering 
research on frustration tolerance, problems of 
the effect of concomitant stress conditions, 
level of aspiration, and flexibility of adjust- 
ment under stress. 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred Ss were subjected to various 
delays of auditory feedback. Speech errors 
made under stress were analyzed to establish 
the deyree of relationship with perception of 
the stress and personality traits. 

This delayed auditory feedback is effective 
in inducing various degrees of stress. The 
manner in which the Ss reacted to the stress 
was consistent with subjective reports of their 
feelings during stress and their interpretation 
of the AS situation. 

A significant relationship between the type 
of verbal errors made under stress and per- 
sonality traits indicates the probability that 
stress behavior reflects a hierarchical level of 
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trait organization which is dependent upon the 
pattern of traits which are operant at that 
time. 
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DO INTERCULTURAL EXPERIENCES AFFECT ATTITUDES?! 
HOWARD PERSIFOR SMITH 


Bennington College 


LrHOUGH research on the impact of 
interculturai experiences has increased 
considerably in recent years (4, 10, 

11, 13, 15, 23, 25, 26), many problems have 
not been explored. From the viewpoint of 
method, there is need for a study that em- 
ploys control groups and more than one 
experimental group. The writer designed the 
present study with these questions in mind: 

1. Do certain types of intercultural experi- 
ence have a special impact on individual 
attitudes and behavior? 

2. Does prior knowledge of an individual’s 
attitudinal structure enable one to predict 
what his reaction to an intercultural experi- 
ence will be? 

3. Are there personality differences between 
the extremely world-minded individual and 
the extremely nationalistic person? 

4. So far as method is concerned, can a 
personal interview be used in such a way as to 
permit the before-and-after measurement of 
attitude change by conventional statistical 
tests? 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The experimental subjects (Ss) consisted of 310 
American secondary school and college students.* In 
its composition, 48% of this sample were males, 95% 
were between 16 and 26 years old, 89% lived east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and 95% were of middle or 
upper socioeconomic status. Of the secondary school 
subjects, about half attended private schools; 91% of 
the college students attended private colleges, pre 
dominantly in the Northeast. 

These experimental Ss were divided into four groups 
selected so as to represent different types of experience 
while abroad. All Ss in these groups went to Europe in 
the summer of 1950. The primary experimental group, 
in that it was the largest and the most intensively 
studied, consisted of 136 persons who went to Europe 


‘This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University (22). I am particularly indebted to 
G. W. Allport for his advice and guidance. The study 
was made possible by a grant from the Edward Yarnall 


Hartshorne Memorial Fund of the Experiment in 
International Living. 

* References in this section to number of Ss indicate 
the number originally contacted. Details on sample 


sizes appear in Table 1. 
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with the Experiment in International Living (the 
Experiment). The other experimental groups included 
26 persons who went to Europe with the Quaker 
International Voluntary Service (QIVS), 40 who trav 
eled with the United States National Student Asso 
ciation (NSA), and 44 who went to Europe either by 
themselves, with family or friends, or as members of 
a tourist group. Most Ss in this latter group—the 
“tourist group’”—were friends of students in The 
Experiment sample and were selected by “Experimen 
ters”’ in accordance with instructions from the writer; 
the purpose in drawing the sample in this manner 
was to obtain a group that would be similar in back 
ground to Experimenters. 

The Experiment in International Living is an edu- 
cational organization whose most extensive activity 
is a plan whereby each summer about 500 American 
students live for two months in a foreign country. It 
is this phase of the organization’s program that we have 
studied. Traveling in groups of 10 under the guidance 
of leaders, Experimenters live in a given town in the 
foreign country for the first four weeks of the summer 
as members of separate fainilies where there are young 
people of their own age. During the second half of the 
summer the American group members and their 
young foreign hosts travel informally together in other 
parts of the country. The emphasis is on getting to 
know well people in one country, and especially on 
knowing well the members of one family in this country, 
rather than on travel or sightseeing. 

The Quaker International Voluntary Service (QIVS) 
is the overseas work-camp agency of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Participants in the QIVS 
whom we studied spent the summer of 1950 in inter 
national workcamps in a number of western European 
countries. The personnel of each camp consisted of 
young Europeans, with no more than three Americans 
in one camp. The work-camp projects involved such 
activities as reforestation, construction of a cooperative 
housing project, and road construction. 

The NSA Ss traveled through Europe in groups of 
30, visiting an average of six countries during the 
summer. The various NSA tours combined study, 
sightseeing, and contacts with Europeans. The activities 
of the Ss in the tourist group were similar to those of 
the NSA students, rather than to activities of the 
Experimenters and QIVS participants, in that the 
tourist Ss traveled a great deal. 

The control Ss comprised three groups. One of these 
wasa “stay-at-home” group of 25 Columbia University 
students who spent the summer in the United States 
A second control group consisted of all QIVS partici 
pants who had gone to Europe for the summer but 
who had not received the pretest. This group, 14 in 
number, received only the posttest. The third control 
group consisted of a sample of 25 student tourists who 
had been to Europe but who had not received the pre 
test. They were selected in the same manner as the 


experimental group of tourists. This experimental 
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design includes seven different groups and was devised 
in accordance with recommendations for control group 
design set forth by Solomon (24 


Testing Instruments and Procedures 


The Ss in this living throughout the 
United States prior to the European experience. This 
fact made it necessary to contact participants by mail 
and consequently placed restrictions on the kind of 


study were 


testing instruments that could be used 

One primary instrument in the mail questionnaire 
was the 32-item Worldmindedness Scale. This is a 
Likert-type scale designed by Sampson toemphasize value 
judgments related to the concept of world-mindedness 
rather than to measure topical subjects or knowledge 
or interest in the sphere of internationalism (21) 
Sampson reports reliability coefficients of the scale 
that are above .90; data concerning the validity of the 
scale appear in the present writer’s original unpublished 
study (22). A high score on the scale indicates high 
world-mindedness 

Other mail questionnaire instruments consisted of 
11 items from the Ethnocentrism Scale, 11 items from 
the Fascism Scale, and 10 items from the Political 
Economic Conservatism Scale, all part of the California 
Public Opinion Scale (1), and 8 items from the De- 
mocracy Scale, adapted by Riecken from the Ideology 
Test of the First Bethel Conference of the National 
Training Laboratory in Development (20). 
High scores on these scales indicate, respectively, high 
ethnocentrism, high authoritarianism, high conserva 
tism, and a low degree of belief in democracy in group 
relations. The respective pretest correlations of the 
scales with the Worldmindedness Scale, based on 223 
Ss, are 71, 46, 53, and —.29. As a measure of 
personality we selected the original form of a scale 
constructed and factor-analyzed into five variables by 
Guilford and Guilford (8, 9) from items in tests of 
introversion-extraversion. This scale was scored ac- 
cording to instructions in a personal communication 
from J. P. Guilford 

The pretest questionnaire, composed primarily of 
the above attitude and personality scales, was mailed 
to all Ss in the four experimental groups in May, 1950 
The posttest questionnaire was mailed in the fall of 
1950 to those Ss in the experimental groups and the 
stay-at-home control group who had returned the 
pretest, and to Ss in the two posttest-only control 
groups. All groups except the stay-at-home control 
group received follow-ups. Table 1 presents the number 
of Ss in the study and the various rates of response 
The groups with the lowest response rates are the 
tourists and the stay-at-home control-group subjects 
Orc the basis of information concerning the characteris 


Group 


tics of mail questionnaire nonrespondents (2, 3, 6, 7, 
and 19), one would expect the means in these two 
groups to be somewhat higher on the Worldmiadedness 
Scale in particular (since this scale is most relevant to 
the focus of the study 
the Ethnocentrism Scale than would probably have 
been the case if we had obtained a 100% response 
from the samples. 


and to some extent lower on 
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TABLE 1 
SuBJECTsS IN THE STUDY 


Pretest Mailing Posttest Mailing* 


Sumer | umber Percent- Number Number Percent 
receiving |returning age re-| recel return- age re- 
wetest | protest turning ing ing | turning 
I | pretest | posttest | posttest| posttest 


Experi 1% i 119 87 112 105 w 
ment 
Tourist “4 32 2» | W 
Tourist 25 19 76 
post 
only 
NSA 
QIvs 
QIvs 
post 
only 
Stay-at 
home 
control 
All groups 271 233 86 251 9 


* Pretest respondents who remained in Europe did not re 
ceive the posttest 


The Interview Schedule 


A personal interview of 14 open-ended questions 
and four multiple-choice questions was administered 
on board ship to and from Europe to a group of Ex- 
perimenters who had received the mail questionnaire. 
The writer asked the same questions in both the June 
and the September interviews. The questions focused 
on attitudes toward England, France, and Germany; 
questions were the same for each country, although 
different probes for each country were devised for 
certain questions. All interviewees were to spend the 
summer in one of these countries and were interviewed 
about the country they were to visit. The questions 
covered such topics as the interviewee’s ideas about 
differences and similarities between the United States 
and the foreign country, the things he liked best and 
least about the foreign country, the things he thought 
persons in the foreign country liked best and least 
about Americans, etc. 

In order to permit statistical comparisons between 
statements in the pre- and postinterviews and between 
statements of different kinds in the same interview, 
we coded all interview responses into units, one unit 
being defined as “a single thought, feeling, or descrip- 
tion whose meaning is apparent.” The criterion for the 
meaning of any response was its relation to the defini- 
tions of units in any one of 12 content-analysis cate- 
gories that were set up. The meaning of the generic 
quantitative expression unit was made dependent upon 
the meaning of the definitions in the content-analysis 
categories, since the purpose in formulating such an 
entity was to permit the mathematica] expression of 
the qualitative statements coded in the content-analysis 
categories. At the same time, definitions of the 12 
types of qualitative statement in which we were 
interested had to be such that instances of them would 
satisfy the definition of a unit 
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The scoring system was set up in such a way that 
the size of a unit was independent of the number of 
words it contained. The reliability of the scoring system 
was determined by rescoring five interviews selected at 
random, constituting 13% of all Ss interviewed twice 
and 13% of the total pages of interview material. The 
writer rescored the five interviews five months after 
his first scoring and approximately at the same time 
had an undergraduate psychology major score the five 
interviews independently. The studeut was familiarized 
with the content-analysis system but was not given 
intensive practice before she began the scoring.’ 

There were 48 Ss in the first interview (out voyage) 
and 39 of the same 48 in the second (return voyage). 
(The other nine Ss either stayed in Europe or returned 
on a different ship.) Interview findings are based on 
the 39 Ss interviewed twice. Responses were recorded 
by hand in a speed-writing system used by the writer. 
A comparison of the amount of material recorded by 
hand with verbatim transcriptions of two interviews 
recorded on an Audograph showed that 15% of the 
units were missed. That there was no systematic bias 
in the type of response recorded by hand is indicated 
from a comparison of interview units in various content 
analysis categories recorded by hand with units scored 
from verbatim protocols for the same subjects. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Effects of Different Types of Intercultural 

Experience 

Considering first the behavioral effects of the 
European experience, we found changes in 
internationally oriented behavior in the four 
experimental groups but not in the stay-at- 
home control group, according to two measures 
of such behavior—correspondence with Euro- 
peans and gifts sent to Europe. The respective 
increases for the Experiment, NSA, QIVS, and 
tourist samples in the number of Europeans 
corresponded with are 615%, 540%, 300%, and 
200%. (At the beginning of the summer the 


*The degree of agreement between the writer’s 
original scoring of the five interviews and the two re- 
liability scorings was tested by six different methods. 
These procedures, described in detail in the original 
study (22), examined wnitizing reliability, or the degree 
of agreement among the three scorings in dividing the 
interview responses into units, and categorizing re 
liability, or the degree of agreement in coding units into 
the content analysis categories, and also determined 
the effect of disagreements among the three scorings 
on the interviewees’ mean scores in the content analysis 
categories. We found that differences between the 
original scoring and the two reliability scorings did 
not significantly distort the means in any category. 
The greatest amount of disagreement was between the 
student’s scoring of the five interviews and the writer’s 
origina! scoring; but a test of the significance of the 
largest mean differences yielded a ¢ value less than one 
in all cases. 
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number of Europeans corresponded with 
varied from 28% to 38% of the subjects in the 
four samples.) In regard to changes over the 
summer in number of Ss sending gifts to 
Europe, only in the case of Experimenters does 
the increase in number sending gifts approach 
statistical significance. For the Experiment 
sample, the 74% increase in this activity is 
highly significant according to a chi square of 
12.56. (The presummer numbers of persons 
sending gifts to Europe varied from 28% to 
42% for the experimental groups.) Three other 
behavioral measures—membership in organi- 
zations with primarily international! interests, 
vocational choice, and college major—showed 
no significant changes. 

The implication of these behavioral findings, 
limited by the relatively peripheral nature of 
the changes that proved to be significant, is 
that changes in internationally oriented be- 
havior are most likely to occur among those 
who have established close personal ties with 
people in a foreign country. 

As for attitude changes during the four- to 
six-month testing interval, neither in the 
stay-at-home control group nor in any of the 
four experimental groups were there significant 
changes in the relatively general attitudes of 
world-mindedness, ethnocentrism, authori- 
tarianism, political-economic conservatism, 
and belief in democratic group process.‘ 

However, in the case of attitudes having a 
more direct relationship to the Ss’ experiences, 
there were several statistically significant 
changes, the evidence in these instances 
coming from the attitudes of Experimenters 
examined by the interview schedule. One of 
the hypotheses, derived from the program of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
stated that Experimenters would develop more 
favorable attitudes toward the people of the 
country in which they lived. The interview 
data for testing this hypothesis come from 
three sources—answers to two questions asking 
what the Ss liked least about the country they 
visited and what they liked most, and ratings 


* The experience of taking the pretest did not inter 
act with the experimental experience to affect posttest 
response: according to our finding, there were no sig 
nificant differences between the posttest scores of the 
two posttest-only control groups and the posttest 
scores of the experimental subjects in these two sam 
ples (i.e., the QIVS and tourist samples). 
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TABLE 2 
Anwatysis UNITS FoR 
INTERVIEWEE STATEMENTS ABOUT 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
GERMANY 


Copep CONTENT 


Unfavorable 
Units 


Favorable 
Units 


Countries 


106 48 
211 &9 
427 107 
313 370 
116 Os 
j 146 200 
Total $49 253 
670 659 


England 
France 


Germany 


by four judges of the affective tone of (a) 
content analysis units categorized as differ- 
ences noted between America and the Euro- 
pean country, ancl (b) units coded as state- 
ments about traits descriptive of the European 
country 

The relevant figures appear in Table 2. One 
notes for the sample as a whole that in the 
first interview 58% of the combined favorable 
and unfavorable units are favorable, while in 
the second interview this figure declines to 
approximately 50%. The proportional! decrease 
is not statistically significant. With respect to 
particular countries, Experimenters are more 
favorably inclined toward the English than 
toward the French or Germans, especially at 
the end of the suramer: 70% of the units are 
favorable in the case of England compared to 
about 45% for France and Germany com- 
bined. This posttest difference in attitude is 
highly significant as measured by the propor- 
tional difference between England and the 
other two countries in the number of favorable 
and unfavorable units. The critical ratio is 
7.78. 

Statistically significant decreases over the 
summer in favorable attitude occurred both 
for Experimenters who lived in Germany and 
for those who lived in France. The decrease in 
the proportion of favorable to unfavorable 
units is significant (p < .01) in the case of the 
German Experimenters, the critical ratio 
being 2.76. In examining the interview proto- 
cols for these Ss, we noted that three charac- 
teristics attributed to the Germans appeared 
with relatively high frequency among the 
units scored as unfavorable—political apathy, 


nationalistic spirit, and authoritarianism. 





The Experimenters’ unfavorable comments 
about the Germans were on the whole more 
ideological than interpersonal in nature. In the 
case of attitude toward the French, the de- 
crease in the proportion of favorable units 
is significant (p < .05), the critical ratio 
being 2.237. Among the unfavorable com- 
ments, references to political and religious 
apathy, poor hygiene, and “inefficiency” 
were most common. As in the case of Ger- 
many, unfavorable comments were predomi- 
nantly nonpersonal. 

Two other hypotheses tested by the inter- 
view schedule were based on the Experiment’s 
expectations that, as a result of the European 
experience, its participants (a) would perceive 
a greater degree of similarity between America 
and the European country in which they 
lived, and (b) would tend to generalize less 
about “THE” French, “THE” English, etc. 
The data pertaining to these hypotheses are 
considered in detail in the original study. We 
found the following significant results in the 
case of statements about similarities and 
differences between America and the three 
European countries: there was a proportionai 
increase in similarity units for Experimenters 
who lived in England that was significant 
(p < .0O1, critical ratio of 3.303), bui a 
proportional decrease in similarity units for 
the Experimenters who lived in Germany 
(p < .001, the critical ratio being 3.67). The 
typical statement expressing a similarity be- 
tween England and America was a declarative 
sentence like, ““They’re an awful lot like us.” 
No particular traits were singled out. In the 
case of Germany, the most frequently cited 
differences were greater nationalistic spirit of 
Germans and greater conformity to tradition 
and authority. Except for a slight excess of 
similarity-to-difference units in the case of the 
German Experimenters in the first interview 
(a factor that may be related to the large 
decrease in their statements of similarity), the 
Experimenters reported at much greater 
length in both interviews on differences 
between America and Europe than on similari- 
ties. These findings suggest the possibility that 
people tend to take for granted the similarities 
between themselves and others and to accen- 
tuate the differences. One of the interviewees 


expressed this idea when she observed, “You 
don’t talk as much about similarities. They 
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aren’t things you usually taik about or notice 
especially.” 

We investigated the tendency to generalize 
by measuring the extent to which Ss explicitly 
avoided such a tendency. In view of the 
deliberate wording of the interview questions 
so as to provoke generalizations—‘Ss were 
asked about THE English, THE French, etc. 

measuring the frequency of disavowals of 
this tendency appeared to be the most appro- 
priate test of the hypothesis. Of the four 
statistical measures of the hypothesis, only one 
supported it, but not significantly.® One of the 
three measures that showed a tendency in the 
opposite direction from what we had predicted 
was significant (p < .005); the other two 
measures were not significant. This evidence 
for a decrease rather than an increase in the 
tendency to avoid generalizing is not sub- 
stantial; however, there is a possible implica- 
tion in these results that living in a different 
culture for two months may not be long enough 
for a person to appreciate the diversity that 
exists within the foreign culture. Short-lived 
intercultural experiences may facilitate over- 
simplified perceptions.® 

In summary, the findings in this section 
indicate that a relatively brief experience in 
another culture has a limited impact on genera! 
attitudes, at least as they are measured over a 
four- to six-month time interval. Relatively 
specific attitudes salient to the experience of 
the individual—like those measured by the 
interview schedule—do change, but more 


'The four measures are based on content analysis 
units in two categories: a category for statements 
expressing an avoidance of generalization, such as 
“you just can’t generalize,” and a category for state 
ments expressing uncertainty about the nature of 
differences and similarities between America and the 
European countries and about traits characteristic 
of the European country (e.g., “It’s awfully hard to 
tell’). The rationale for counting statements of un- 
certainty was that if subjects developed a more dif 
ferentiated cognitive structure with respect to 
Europeans, they would reflect this in expressions of 
greater uncertainty about the answers to broadly 
worded questions. As it turned out, only a few Ss 
remarked that it was more difficult to answer such 
questions after having lived in the foreign country 

*That the tendency to generalize, as we have 
measured it, does not express an authoritarian person 
ality trait is suggested by a comparison of the F-scale 
scores of the six interviewees with the highest “gen 
eralization scores” in the second interview and the 
seven Ss with the lowest scores: the respective F 
scale means are 44.50 and 44.80 
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general, deeply rooted attitudes such as world 
mindedness and ethnocentrism show a negli 
gible change for most people. These findings 
agree with the results from other research; 
Kolstad (12) and Taba (25), in particular, 
found no change in world-minded attitudes 
following experiences abroad. 

That time interval alone is not the crucial 
variable in attitude change is indicated by 
Riecken’s study of participants in Quaker 
work camps in this country (20); he found that 
the work campers became significantly less 
authoritarian, less ethnocentric, and more in 
favor of democratic ideology after the two 
month experience. The F-, E-, and D-Scale 
items in the present study are the same ones 
used by Riecken. In our view, the difference 
between Riecken’s findings and the findings in 
the Kolstad, Taba, and present studies is a 
function of the more clearly structured and 
more homogeneous work camp environment 
and—partly as a result of this—of the greater 
salience to this action setting of the attitudes 
measured by Riecken. Riecken has stated that 
the most important variable in an action 
program designed to affect general attitudes 
is the presence of group sanctions for the 
expression of such attitudes. To this conclusion 
we add that a clearly structured, homogeneous 
action setting is the significant c dition for 
the development of effective group sanctions.’ 


2. Significance of Pre-existing Altitudes 


As part of the inquiry into the effect of 
varying types of experience on attitudes, we 


7 There is some evidence in our original study that 
general social attitudes do change following inter 
cultural experiences but that the process is a slow one 
It may be that a period of incubation must follow such 
a many-faceted experience as travel in another country 
before restructuring of attitudes can occur. Our evidence 
suggests that this process takes from one to three years 
In the case of three samples of Experimenters who had 
been to Europe one year, three years, and twelve 
years prior to the 1950 Experimenters, we found that 
the one-to three-year groups were more world-minded, 
less ethnocentric, and more in favor of democratic 
ideology (an attitude the Experiment attempts to 
develop in its members) than were the 1950 Experi 
menters who had just returned from Europe. The 
differences were not significant except in the case of 
the Democracy Scale. The evidence for long-run change 
in attitude is highly tentative, since the comparisons 
are ex post facto and since there are no control groups, 
but it does suggest the importance of long-range meas 
urement of attitudes when the impact of complex 
social experiences is investigated 
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TABLE 3 
ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY SCALE MEANS 
or Serectep Ss in THe Four 
EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


Attitude Scales* 
Sample 
bE F | PEC| D 
Ss who « 
most 


hanged’ B 101.97 | 35 18 | 41.65 | 36.65 
122.23 | 25 88 | 43.06 | 35.71 
High-W scale 162.37 | 15.3 74 | 27.95 42 
Low-E acale i 167.31 | 13 50 | 28.32 | $2 
86.86 99.00 ‘5.04 
75.07 | 44.50 70 
126.73 | 23.94 | 43.40 il 
128.35 | 23.16 | 42.47 95 


Low-W scale 
High F scale 
All experimental 

groups 


Personality Factorst 
sainple - 


E » 5 M 


High-W scale | 1 558 | 17 16 | 9.71 
Low-E acale j 7.52 16 16 | 9. 
Low-W scale 6 | 14.5 13 12.4% 
High-E scale | 13 i4 13 11.43 
All experimental B | 26 | 15 15 10.98 
groups A; 16 | 15.57 | 15 10.43 


* The W, B, PF, PRC, and D scales are, respectively, the World- 


mindedness, Ethnocentrism, Fascism, Political-Economic Con- 


servatiam, and Democracy scales 

1 The factorial traits, from left to right; are Social Introversion, 
Emotionality, Thinking Introversion, Rhathymia, and Mascu 
linity Femin nity 


analyzed the written self evaiuations of their 
summer's experience by 17 Ss in the experi- 
mental groups who showed the largest com- 
bined change in score on the Worldmindedness 
and Ethnocentrism scales in the direction of 
becoming more world-minded and less ethno- 
centric. The mean change in score on the two 
scales combined is 30.1 points, compared with 
a combined change in the opposite direction 
of 2.9 points for the other Ss in the experi- 
mental groups. Attitudes of the 17 Ss did not 
change significantly on the PF, PEC, and D 
scales. Attitude scale means for these Ss 
appear in Table 3 in the row, “Subjects who 
changed most.” 

The self evaluations revealed nothing about 
their experiences in Europe that differentiated 
the 17 “changers” from other Ss, Furthermore, 
the Experiment, NSA, and tourist samples 
were proportionately represented in the sample 
of 17. The only variable with respect to which 
these extreme changers and the other subjects 
differed significantly was that of initial 
attitude, the changers being significantly 
more ‘‘conservative” in their pretest attitudes 


on the W, E, F, D,and PEC scales. (No QIVS 
Ss were in the sample of changers because 
of the exceptionally “liberal’’ attitude scores 
in the Quaker sample.) 

In the light of the findings that the 17 
changers did not differ significantly from other 
Ss in scores on the personality scale and that 
their attitude scores were not at the extremes 
of the various distributions, it appears that 
these persons had in the past gained social 
support from their relatively bigoted attitudes 
rather than gratification for basic personality 
needs. Exerting a directive, rather than a 
driving or motivational, force on behavior, the 
attitudes of such persons are susceptible to 
reorganization. The changers seem to be 
“conformist” conservatives rather than func- 
tional conservatives or reactionaries. 

The practical significance of these results 
lies in the suggestion they contain that the 
person who benefits most from intercultural 
experiences, in the sense of becoming more 
world-minded and less ethnocentric, is the 
individual who, prior to the international 
experience, is relatively (but not extremely) 
authoritarian, conservative in his political and 
economic views, antidemocratic, ethnocentric, 
and nationalistic. 

In a further attempt to isolate aspects of the 
European experience that might be correlated 
with attitudes, we analyzed the self evaluations 
of their experiences by the 19 Ss in the experi- 
mental samples whose posttest scores on the 
W and E scales placed them at the most 
world-minded, least ethnocentric extreme of 
these scales. We did the same thing for the 
14 Ss whose posttest scores on the W and E 
scales placed them at the opposite extreme of 
the continuum. Attitude and personality 
scale means for the two samples appear in 
Table 3. Again we were unable to differentiate 
the European experiences of these Ss from the 
experiences of the other subjects or from the 
experiences of gne another. 

These findings suggest that what a person’s 
genera! attitudes will be after such a hetero- 


* The variances of the changers’ scores on the W and 
E scales indicate that the change toward the mean is 
not a case of statistical regression. The respective 
pretest and posttest variances on the W scale are 464.0 
and 465.7 and on the E scale 138.0 and 79.0 (The F 
ratio of the E-scale variances is 1.75, which is not 
significant.) 
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geneous experience as living in another country 
is determined more by what his attitudes are 
like before he leaves home than by what 
happens to him while he is away. New experi- 
ences may only confirm the expectancies, or 
reinforce the preconceptions, of the person with 
initially extreme attitudes. As a test of this 
hypothesis we calculated the pretest means of 
the above two samples to determine whether 
posttest attitudes on the W and E scales 
would be more extreme than pretest aiti- 
tudes. 

For the 19 High W-Low E (i.e., highly 
world-minded and nonethnocentric) Ss, the 
lower W Scale and higher EZ Scale means on 
the pretest proved to be statistically unreliable 
because of the significantly larger variances on 
the pretest. In the case of the 14 highly 
nationalistic, ethnocentric (Low W-High £) 
Ss, we found a decrease over the summer in 
world-mindedness significant (p < .05; ¢ being 
2.38), and an increase in ethnocentrism (p < 
.O5, t being 2.46). These attitude changes do 
not appear to be the result of regression 
toward the population mean on the pretest in 
view of the before-and-after W Scale and E 
Scale variances of 576.8, 565.9, 9.03, and 11.74. 
As a further check on the possibility of statis- 
tical regression, we selected the 10 Ss who 
were most ethnocentric and least world-minded 
on the pretest and examined their posttest 
scores and the pretest-posttest differences in 
variance for the two scales. (All 10 Ss were in 
the posttest sample of 14.) We found that the 
decrease in world-mindedness and increase in 
ethnocentrism, although still in evidence, was 
not statistically significant.’® For the E Scale, 
t is 1.49 and for the W Scale 1.26. The unre- 
liability of the W Scale change was further 
indicated by the significantly lower pretest 
variance (133.9 compared to 583.9, yielding 
an F ratio significant beyond the .05 level). 

There is clearly no support for the hypoth- 


* To check this result, we selected a second sample 
of 19 High W-Low E Ss on the basis of their extreme 
pretest scores. (Nine of these Ss were also in the 
first sample of 19.) We found no change in the E-scale 
mean but a significant decrease on the posttest in the 
W-scale mean. However, this can be accounted for on 
the assumption of statistical regression in view of the 
significant increase in posttest variance. 

” The respective W-scale and E-scale pretest and 
posttest means for the sample of 10 are 72.35 and 60.12 
(W scale) and 42.44 and 46.76 (E scale). 
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esis in the case of the Ss who were extremely 
world-minded and nonethnocentric. The Euro 
pean experience did not significantly affect 
the attitudes of these Ss. In the case of those 
who were extremely ethnocentric and national- 
istic there is some evidence, although not 
highly reliable, that they found, or perhaps 
actively sought, reinforcement for their prej- 
udices in the European experience. Practically 
speaking, we can say that sending an extreme 
nationalist and ethnocentric to another culture 
for the purpose of enlarging his view of the 
world is quite likely to do more harm than 
good. He may well return believing more 
strongly than before in the superiority of the 
in-group and the rightness of a nationalistic, 
rather than a world-minded, orientation. 

In summary, the data in this section indi 
cate that prior knowledge of the individual’s 
attitudes may be a better predictor of his 
response to an intercultural experience that is 
unstructured and heterogeneous in nature than 
is information about the intercultural experi- 
ence itself. The importance of knowledge 
about the individual’s pre-existing expecta- 
tions has also beer stressed by Taba (25). She 
focused particular attention on the cultural 
stereotypes of American students who spent a 
summer in Europe and found that the existing 
structure of the individual’s stereotypes was 
a significant determinant of his reaction to 
new cultural experiences. 


World-minded and the 
Individual: A 


3. The 
Extremely 
Typology 


Extremely 
Nationalistic 


There appears from our data a rather well 


defined typology, expressed in distinctive 
attitudes and personality traits, of the excep- 
tionally world-minded and of the exceptionally 
nationalistic individual. Data in the present 
study, as well as research by Lentz (14) and 
by Campbell and McCandless (5), indicate 
that these two typologies rather closely 
parallel the typologies of the extremely 
authoritarian and extremely nonauthoritarian 
personality described by Adorno ef al. (1). 

We note in Table 3 that the attitudes of the 
exceptionally world-minded individual, com 
pared te the exceptionally nationalistic person, 
are a great deal more liberal in the political 
and economic spheres, much less authoritarian, 
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and considerably more favorable toward 
democratic ideology. There are also behavioral 
differences: both at the beginning of the sum- 
mer and at the end of the summer we found 
that the world-minded individual is consider- 
ably more active in the international area—he 
corresponds with a significantly larger number 
of persons in Europe and is significantly more 
likely to belong to organizations with inter- 
national interests. He is a great deal more 
likely to have serious motives for going abroad, 
according to the reasons listed by the High W 
and Low W subjects for wanting to go to 
Europe. 

With respect to personality differences, we 
compared the two types of individual on the 
five factorial traits in the Guilfords’ personal- 
ity scale and predicted pretest differences 
between the world-minded and nationalistic 
person on the basis of the material concerning 
authoritarian and nonauthoritarian personal- 
ity structure (1). We expected the scores of the 
High W-Low E individual to reveal the follow- 
ing differences on the Guilford factors from 
the scores of the Low W-High E person: (a) 
less masculinity or dominance on Factor M, a 
masculinily-femininily variable; (6) greater 
emotional immaturity, or emotional depend- 
ence, on Factor E, concerned with the trait of 
emotionality; (c) less shyness on Factor S, 
denoting social introversion; (d) a higher score 
for Factor R, measuring rhathymia, or care- 
freeness; and (¢) a higher score on Factor T, 
concerned with thinking introversion. 

Che differences were in the predicted direc- 
tion on all factors, but they were not significant 
in the case of Factors S and R." The ¢ scores 
and corresponding significance levels for 
directional hypotheses for factors M, E, S, R, 
and T, respectively, are 2.29 (p < .02), 2.26 
(p < 02), 39 (4 < p < .5), 1.48 (05 < 
p < .1), and 3.14 (p < .005). According to 
these results, the highly world-minded person 
is less masculine and ascendant, more impul- 


" That this may have been due in the case of Factor 
S to its inappropriateness as a measure of the power 
vs.-love orientations of the High-E and Low-E Ss in 
the Adorno volume is suggested by the significant 
difference between the world-minded and nation 
alistic Ss in what they mentioned on the posttest open 
ended questions as the most enjoyable part of the 
summer. A significance test of the proportional differ 
ence in the frequency with which personal experiences 
in the case of the High-W Ss compared to impersonal 
experiences in the case of the Low-W Ss were men 
tioned yielded a critical ratio of 2.79, (p < 01). 
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sive and emotionaily dependent, and more 
inclined toward introspection and internaliza- 
tion of impulses than the very nationalistic 
individual. There is also a tendency for the 
highly world-minded person to be more 
easygoing and carefree, and some indication 
that he is more oriented toward interpersonal 
relations. These personality differences are 
psychologically significant, and the findings do 
not agree with the view expressed by Queener 
(16, 17, 18) that personality traits have little 
or no relationship to social attitudes 


4. The Interview as an Altitude Scale 


So far as method is concerned, our results 
with the interview schedule show that an 
interview can be used as a sensitive device for 
the short-run measurement of attitude change. 
In Paragraph 1 under Results we mentioned 
several statistically significant changes in 
attitude over the two-month period, as well as 
differences in attitude among the three Experi- 
ment samples. Space limitations permit only 
a passing reference to the fact that other 
interview findings, discussed in the original 
study, revealed significant changes in certain 
attitudes toward the United States. The 
interview content-analysis system has also 
demonstrated that interview responses can be 
scored with a high degree of reliability. 

The interview served the further purpose of 
permitting the covert measurement of atti- 
tudes—attitudes that the Ss did not appear to 
be aware of in themselves, as well as attitudes 
that the Ss did not know were being tested. 
Our measure of the tendency to generalize is a 
covert technique. No interview questions 
referred to attitude toward generalizing, and 
our measures of the tendency to generalize 
showed that some subjects who professed to 
have learned that “you can’t generalize” 
actually generalized more at the end of the 
summer than at the beginning. 

SUMMARY 

Attitudes and personality traits of 183 
secondary school and college students who 
went to Europe in the summer of 1950 as 
participants in three student organizations or 
as individual tourists were tested before and 
after the European experience by a mail 
questionnaire. Thirty-nine of these Ss were 
also interviewed twice. 

The principal findings of the study are as 
follows: 





Do INTERCULTURAL EXPERIENCES Arrect ATTITUDES? 


1. Persons who esabdlish close personal 
ties with Europeans are significantly more 
likely than others to engage in internationally 
oriented activities following the European 
experience. 

2. An unstructured, heterogeneous inter- 
cultural experience does not have a significant 
impact on general social attitudes, at least as 
measured over a relatively brief time span; 
specific attitudes do change. 

3. Knowledge of a person’s pre-existing 
attitudes appears to be a better predictor of his 
response to a heterogeneous intercultural 
experience than is information about the 
intercultural experience itself. The person who 
is most likely to become more world-minded 
and less ethnocentric following such an experi- 
ence is the individual whose initial social 
attitudes are relatively “conservative.” The 
person who is exceptionally ethnocentric and 
nationalistic before he goes abroad tends to 
become even more ethnocentric and national- 
istic. 

4. There are significant personality differ- 
ences between those who are exceptionally 
world-minded and those who are exceptionally 
nationalistic. 

5. By means of the content analysis of 
replies to a personal interview, statistically 
significant changes in attitude can be measured 
over a two-month time interval, including 
the measurement of covert attitudes. 

The scientific level of the empirical and 
statistical support for the conclusions in this 
study is somewhat uneven. More research is 
essential. So far as the writer is aware, some 
of the findings have not been reported before 
and need to be verified by further research, 
using different techniques and different groups. 
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DISPOSITION TOWARD ORIGINALITY! ? 


FRANK BARRON 


Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California, Berkeley 


HERE has been a marked tendency in 

psychological research or. originality to 

focus attention upon the single original 
act in itself, rather than upon the total per- 
sonality of the originator. This is understand- 
able, for the birth and development of the 
original idea is usually more immediately 
interesting and dramatically vivid than the 
birth and history of the man who had the idea. 
Newton's apple and Archimedes’ tub and the 
well of Eratosthenes are thus naturally the 
circumstances with which we associate the re- 
markable insights of these original geniuses; 
we do not often ask ourselves whether these 
men were for the most part disposed to express 
or to suppress erotic impulses, or whether their 
emotions were fluent or turgid, or how subject 
to intense anxiety they were, or how much 
given to violent action. We tend to disembody 
the creative act and the creative process by 
limiting our inquiry to the creator’s mental 
content at the moment of insight, forgetting 
that it is a highly organized system of re- 
sponding that lies behind the particular origi- 
nal response which, because of its validity, 
becomes an historical event. 

‘There is good reason for believing, how- 
ever, that originality is almost habitual with 
persons who produce a reaily singular insight. 
The biography of the inventive genius com- 
monly records a lifetime of original thinking, 
though only a few ideas survive and are remem- 
bered to fame. Voluminous productivity is the 
rule and not the exception among individuals 


‘Acknowledgment is made to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for its generous financial support of the 
program of research being carried on by the Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research, of which this 
study is a part 
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(Officer Education Research Laboratory), Air Force 
Personne! and Training Research Center, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for 
reproduction, translation, publications, use, and 
disposal in whole and in part by or for the United 
States Government. Personal views or opinions ex 
pressed or implied in this publication are not to be con- 
strued as necessarily carrying the official sanction of the 
Department of the Air Force or of the Air Research and 
Development Command 
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who have made some noteworthy contribution. 
Original responses, it would seem, recur regu- 
larly in some persons, while there are other 
individuals who do not ever depart from the 
stereotyped and the conventional in their 
thinking. 

If, then, some persons are regularly original, 
while others are regularly unoriginal, it must 
be the case that certain patterns of relati, ely 
enduring traits either facilitate or impede the 
production of original acts. Rather than focus- 
ing on the immediate conditions which have 
triggered the original response, the present 
study was concerned with the underlying dis- 
position toward originality which it may be 
presumed exists in those persons who are regu- 
larly original. The research was directed first of 
all toward identifying individuals who per- 
formed consistently in a relatively more or 
relatively less original way; when this had been 
done, the more original were compared with 
the less original in terms of personality organi- 
zation. Independent evidence concerning the 
personalities of the Ss was obtained both 
through the use of standardized paper-and- 
pencil tests and through employment of the 
living-in assessment method, with its emphasis 
upon observation of the Ss through several 
days of informal social interaction, situational 
tests, group discussions, psychodrama, and the 
like. The observers were of course kept in ig- 
norance of the scores earned by the Ss on tests 
of originality. 


Tue RELATIVITY OF ORIGINALITY 


It is a basic assumption of this study that 
acts are original only in relation to some speci- 
fied commonality. The original must be defined 
relative to the usual, and the degree of origi- 
nality must be specified statistically in terms of 
incidence of occurrence. Thus the first cri- 
terion of an original response is that it should 
have a certain stated uncommonness in the 
particular group being studied. A familiar 
example of this in psychological! practice is the 
definition of an original response to the Ror- 
schach inkblots, the requirement there being 
that the response should, in the examiner’s ex- 
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perience, occur no more often than once in 100 
examinations. 

In the present study, we propose to deal 
with a relatively low order of originality, its 
limits being set by the nature of the sampling 
of Ss. The Ssare 100 captains in the United States 
Air Force, and originality as discerned here is 
originality in relation to the usual responses of 
only 100 persons. Furthermore, these 100 per- 
sons are not themselves especially selected for 
originality in relation to the population in 
general. Nevertheless, as we shall show later, 
some of the 100 captains are regularly original 
in comparison with the remainder, while others 
are regularly unoriginal in relation to the entire 
group. Apart from their military status, the 
sample may be described as a group of normal, 
healthy young men, of average intelligence, 
socioeconomically of the lower middle class in 
their pre-army background, and similar to 
young men in general in terms of the usualness 
and the unusualness of their responses to the 
tests of originality employed in this experi- 
ment. 

A second criterion that must be met if a re- 
sponse is to be called original is that it must be 
to some extent adaptive to reality. The intent 
of this requirement is to exclude uncommon 
responses which are merely random, or which 
proceed from ignorance or delusion. An ex- 
ample of the application of this second criterion 
may be taken from the scoring of one of the 
measures of originality used in this experiment: 
the measure is a count of the number of un- 
common and correct anagram solutions to the 
test word “generation.”” Many Ss did not 
hesitate to offer solutions that were incorrect, 
and that were usually unique. In such in- 
stances, the application of the second criterion 
of originality was straightforward and decisive. 
Not all of the tests called for such purely cogni- 
tive responses with unambiguous denotative 
meaning, however: in the case of inkblot tests, 
e.g., we come closer to the problems involved 
in evaluating fantasy or works of art, and veri- 
fication cannot be had by recourse to a dic- 
tionary. Instead, when E himseif cannot “see” 
the form pointed to by S, he must have re- 
course to other psychologists who have given 
many Rorschachs and who can be considered 
fairly open to suggestions as to what the blots 
might reasonably look like. Consensual verifi- 
cation is thus sought for such imaginings. Poor 
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forms, or uncommon responses that did not 
sufficiently respect the inkblot reality, were 
not credited as original in this study. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ORIGINALITY 


Eight test measures were accepted here as indica 
tive of originality. They are described below. The first 
three of these measures are taken from the creativity 
battery developed by Guilford and his associates 
(5, 6) in the Project on Aptitudes of High-Level Per 
sonnel at the University of Southern California. These 
three tests had significant loadings on the Originality 
factor in the Guilford researches.’ Of the remaining 
five measures, two are derived from commonly used 
projective techniques, the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
(10) and the Thematic Apperception Test (9); another 
is a commonly used anagram test, and the remaining 
two tests were devised by the writer. 

1. Unusual Uses. This test calls upon the subject to 
list six uses to which each of several common objects 
can be put. It is scored for infrequency, in the sam- 
ple under study, of the uses proposed. Odd-even 
reliability in this sample is .77 

. Consequences B. In this test, S is asked to write 
down what would happen if certain changes were 
suddenly to take place. The task for him is to list 
as many consequences or results of these changes as 
he can, The responses are scored according to how 
obvious the imagined consequences are, the less 
obvious responses receiving the higher scores 
Interrater agreement is .71. 

. Plot Titles B. Two story plots are presented, and S 
is asked to write as many titles as he can think of 
for each plot. The titles are rated on a scale of 
cleverness from 0 to 5. The number of titles rated 
2, 3, 4, or 5 constitutes the cleverness score. Inter 
rater agreement in this study was A3. 

. Rorschach O +. This is a count of the number of 
original responses given by S to the 10 Rorschach 
blots and adjudged by two scorers, working sep 
arately, to be good rather than poor forms, Standard 
Rorschach administrative procedure was followed. 
Interrater agreement was .72, and only those re 
sponses scored by both scorers as 0+ were credited. 
Thematic A pperception Test: Originality rating. Two 
raters, working independently of one another, rated 
the TAT protocols of the 100 Ss on a 9-point scale, 
using approximate normal curve frequencies for each 
point along the scale, Interrater agreement was .70 
The S’s score was the average of the two ratings 

. Anagrams. The test word “generation” was used, 
and the anagram solutions were scored for infre- 
quency of occurrence in the sample under study. If 
S offered a solution that was correct and that was 
offered by no more than two other Ss, he received 
one point for originality. Total score is therefore 
the number of such uncommon but correct solutions. 

. Word Rearrangement Test: Originality rating. In this 
test, S is given 50 words which were selected at 
random from a list of common nouns, adjectives, and 


* The present writer is indebted to Dr. Guilford and 
the personne! of the Project not only for permission to 
use the tests, but also for the actual scoring of the pro 
tocols. 
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adverbs. He is told to make up a story which will en 
able him to use as many as possible of the listed 
His composition is rated for originality on a 
the TAT Interrater 
agreement in this instance was .67 

Achromatic Inkblots. This is a set of 10 achromatic 
inkblots constructed locally. The S is asked to give 
one response blot. Responses were 
weighted according to their frequency of occurrence 
in the sample under study, the more infrequent 
responses receiving the higher weights. Score is the 
sum of the weights assigned to S’s responses on all 
10 blots. Odd-even reliability was .43 


word 


9-point scale, just as was 


only to each 


It is worth noting that all eight of these tests 
are free-response tests; the respondent is not 
presented with alternatives devised by the 
test maker, but must instead summon from 
within himself his own way of solving prob- 
lems, seeing the blots, interpreting the pictures, 
putting together the words or letters, and so 
on. There is considerable latitude allowed for 
self-expression and for idiosyncratic interpre- 
tation 

Furthermore, diverse media are presented 
for the respondent to express himself through. 
The two inkblot tests allow for original visuali- 


zation, or original perceptual organization of 
visual forms. The TAT and the Word Rear- 
rangement Test permit originality of verbal 
composition to show itself. Consequences and 
Unusual Uses call for bright ideas in more or 
less discrete form. Plot Titles evokes epigram- 


matic or sloganistic originality, while Ana- 
grams requires a combination of word fluency 
and ease of perceptual reorganization. 

If originality is indeed a dimension, and if 
some persons are regularly original while others 
are regularly unoriginal, we should expect the 
intercorrelations of these measures to be posi- 
tive and to be statistically significant; we 
should not, however, expect the coefficients to 
be very high, for it is reasonable that the 
dimension of originality would have its vari- 
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ance apportioned to several media of expres- 
sion. Even regularly original persons can be 
expected to be outstandingly original in only 
one or two ways. The extent to which these 
expectations are confirmed in the present study 
may be seen from Table 1, in which the Pear- 
sonian correlation coefficients of all eight test 
measures with one another are given. (With an 
N of 100, a Pearsonian r is significant at the 
05 leve' if it is .20 or greater; an 7 of .26 is 
significant at the .01 level.) 

As Table 1 shows, the correlations of the 
eight measures with one another tend to be 
positive and to be significantly different from 
zero. The inkblot tests alone appear to bear 
little relationship to the other measures; in- 
deed, they do not even correlate significantly 
with one another. If the two inkblot tests are 
excluded, however, two-thirds of the intercor- 
relations of the remaining six measures are 
significant at the .05 level, and all are positive. 
Table 1 thus provides satisfactory evidence of 
the expected coherence or regularity of the 
manifestations of originality, with considerable 
reservations, however, concerning the rele- 
vance of inkblot originality to the dimension 
here being measured. 

Since it is quite possible that originality is 
simply a multifactorial] dimension in which cer- 
tain factors bear little relationship to other 
factors but yet are positively related to the 
underlying dimension as a whole, it would 
probably be premature to exclude the inkblot 
measures from this battery of tests of origi- 
nality. Considerable doubt must be entertained 
concerning their validity, however, and there 
is another piece of evidence which reinforces 
the doubt. The staff psychologists who con- 
ducted the three-day living-in assessments 
were particularly interested in two theoreti- 
cally central variables which they sought to 


TABLE 1 
INTERRELATIONS OF E1cHt ORIGINALITY MEASURES 


Test Measures 


Unusual Uses 
Consequences B 

Plot Titles B 
Rorschach O-+ 

TAT Originality 
Anagrams 

Word Synthesis Orig 
Inkblot Originality 





4 


08 
02 
17 


21 
03 


» 
17 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP OF E1cGHtT Test MEAsuRES TO RATED 
ORIGINALITY AND TO ComposiTe Test ORIGINALITY 


Test Measures 9 10 


. Unusual uses 
Consequences B 
3. Plot Titles B 
. Rorschach 0+ 
. TAT: Originality 
. Anagrams 
7. Word Synthesis Originality 
Inkblot Originality 
9. Staff Rating: Originality 
. Composite Test Originality 


rate on the basis of their observations: one of 
these variables was Originality (the other was 
Personal Stability). The correlations between 
this final over-all rating on Originality and the 
eight test measures of originality are shown in 
Table 2. Also given in Table 2 are the correla- 
tions of the eight measures individually with a 
variable which is the sum of the standard 
scores earned by each S on each of the eight 
tests; in other words, each test measure is 
correlated with a composite of which it is itself 
a part. The correlations thus show the relative 
contributions of each test to the total score on 
the battery of tests. 

Table 2 provides evidence that the test 
battery is in substantial agreement with the 
staff psychologists who gave ratings on Origi- 
nality without knowledge of the test scores. 
The correlation of .55 between the test com- 
posite and the observers’ ratings is encouraging 
evidence that inexpensive, objective, and effi- 
cient measurement of originality is possible. 

Again, however, the inkblot measures have 
relatively little relationship to these composite 
variables. The staff rating of Originality cor- 
relates significantly with six of the eight meas- 
ures (well beyond the .01 level of significance 
with five of them); but neither Rorschach 
Originality nor Inkblot Originality is signifi- 
cantly related to the staff rating. As would be 
expected, these measures also have the least 
contribution to make to the test composite. 

In spite of this situation, both inkblot meas- 
ures were retained in the battery for purposes 
of identifying regularly original and regularly 
unoriginal Ss, The reasoning was as follows: 
On the face of it, uncommon responses to ink- 
blots are original acts within the definition of 
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originality being employed here. Tendencies 
toward uncommon visual perceptions are of 
course not readily recognized in ordinary social 
situations, since they have to be verbalized to 
be socially visible. Hence the failure of inkblot 
tests to correlate with the staff rating of Origi- 
nality, based on observations of social behavior 
alone, should be discounted. The lack of a 
verbal component in perceptual originality, 
and its conspicuous presence in the other 
originality tests, may also account for the 
relative independence of the inkblot tests in 
the test composite. Finally, if the inkblot 
measures contribute only error variance to the 
composite, their retention will result in failure 
of some true relationships to appear, but this 
will be an error on the conservative side; and if 
they do in fact contribute true variance not 
contributed by any other test, they may add 
appreciable validity to the picture of the per- 
sonality correlates of originality. They were 
therefore retained for the purpose of identify- 
ing regularly original and regularly unoriginal 
subjects. 

A dual criterion was now established for 
calling a given subject regularly original: (a) he 
had to be at least one standard deviation above 
the mean on the test composite; (b) he had to be 
at least two standard deviations above the 
mean on at least one of the eight measures. 
Fifteen regularly origina! Ss were thus identi- 
fied; more than half of them were at least two 
standard deviations above the mean on two or 
more of the eight tests. 

For comparison purposes, the 15 lowest 
scorers on the final distribution of summed 
standard scores were selected; all of these Ss 
also met the criterion of being at least two 
standard deviations below the mean on at least 
one of the eight measures. They will be referred 
to as the regularly unoriginal subjects. 


SoME HYPOTHESES SUGGESTED BY 
Previous Work 

The existence of a very general attitude 
toward experience, of a sort which disposes 
toward complexity of outlook, independence of 
judgment, and originality, has been suggested 
by the results of studies reported earlier by the 
present writer. It was found, e.g., that indi- 
viduals who refused to yield to strong pressure 
from their peers to concur in a false group 
opinion described themselves, on an adjective 
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check list, as “original” and “artistic” much 
more frequently than did subjects who yielded 
to such group pressure (1). In addition, the 
independent (nonyielding) Ss showed a marked 
prefezence for complex and asymmetrical line 
drawings, as opposed to simple and symmetri- 
cal drawings. This preference for the complex 
and asymmetrical had been shown previously 
to be highly correlated both with the choice of 
art as a vocation (3) and with rated artistic 
ability among art students. Furthermore, in a 
sample of Ph.D. candidates in the sciences, 
preference for the complex and asymmetrical 
figures proved to be significantly related to 
rated originality in graduate work (2). This 
same relationship was found among graduating 
medical school seniors who were rated for 
originality by the medical school faculty. Other 
evidence indicated that the opposed prefer- 
ences, for complexity or for simplicity, were 
related to a generalized experiential disposi- 
tion: the preference for complexity is asso- 
ciated with a perceptual attitude which seeks 
to allow into the perceptual system the greatest 
possible richness of experience, even though 
discord and disorder result, while the prefer- 
ence for simplicity is associated with a percep- 
tual attitude which allows into the system only 
as much as can be integrated without great dis- 
comfort and disorder, even though this means 
excluding some aspects of reality. 

From all of these considerations, certain 
hypotheses as to the characteristics of original 
persons were derived and put to the test in the 
present study. The hypotheses, and the ways 
in which they were tested, or partially tested, 
are described below. 


Hypothesis 1. 

That original persons prefer complexity and 
some degree of apparent imbalance in phe- 
nomena. 

Test la. The Barron-Welsh Art Scale of the 
Figure Preference Test. Preference for complex- 
asymmetrical figures earns the subject a high 
score, 


Hypothesis 2. 

That original persons are more complex 
psychodynamically and have greater personal 
scope. 

Test 2a. Psychiatric interviewer rating on 
“Complexity and Scope as a Person.” The Ss 
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receiving high ratings are those who we ~ diag- 
nosed by a psychiatric interviewer, on tic basis 
of a two-hour interview, as having a “more 
complex personality structure and greater po- 
tential for complex ego-synthesis.” i, tings 
were on a 9-point scale with approximate 
normal curve frequencies being assigned to 
each point along the scale. 


Hypothesis 3. 


That original persons are more independent 
in their judgments. 

Test 3a. The Independence of Judgment 
Scale. On this inventory scale, which was de- 
veloped against the criterion of actual behavior 
in the Asch group pressure experiment in pre- 
vious studies, high scores indicate similarity to 
persons who manifest independence. 

Test 3b. A modification of the Asch group 
pressure experiment.‘ This is a situational test 
in which Ss are put under pressure from their 
peers to agree to certain apparent group judg- 
ments. High scores indicate yielding to such 
pressures; regularly original persons should 
therefore have lower scores. 


Hypothesis 4. 


That original persons are more se/f-assertive 
and dominant. 

Test 4a. Dominance-submission ratings in a 
psychodramatic situation especially designed 
to elicit such tendencies in the subjects. 
Ratings were on a 9-point scale. 

Test 46. The Social Dominance scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory (4). This is 
a thoroughly studied and validated scale for 
the measurement of dominance in real-life 
social situations. 

Test 4c. Staff rating on Dominance, based on 
three days of observation of social behavior. 
Dominance was defined for the raters as fol- 
lows: “Self-assurance, ascendance, and self- 
confidence in dealing with others; forceful, 


* This version of the group pressure experiment re- 
tains the prototypical psychological situation used by 
Asch, but introduces novel methods of experimental 
control and greatly expands the kinds of judgments 
on which group pressure is brought to bear. The new 
technique was devised by Richard S. Crutchfield, who 
has reported its details in his presidential address, 
“Conformity and Character,” before the Division of 
Personality and Social Psychology, American Psy- 
chological Association, New York City, September 4, 
1954. (Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 191-198.) 
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authoritative, resolute, not easily intimidated.” 
A 5-point rating scale was used. 

Test 4d. The Self-assertiveness scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory. 

Test 4e. The Phallicism scale of the Personal 
Preference Scale (8). This scale is intended as a 
measure of the derivatives and residuals in the 
adult personality of propensities which were 
highly cathected in the phallic stage of psycho- 
sexual development. High scores indicate an 
emphasis on personal power and desire for 
recognition. 


Hypothesis 5. 


That original persons reject suppression as a 
mechanism for the control of impulse. This 
would imply that they forbid themselves 
fewer thoughts, that they dislike to police 
themselves or others, that they are disposed to 
entertain impulses and ideas that are com- 
monly taboo, and in general that they express 
in their persons the sort of indiscipline which 
psychoanalytic theory would ascribe to a li- 
bidinal organization in which derivatives of 
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the early anal rather than of the late ana! stage 
in psychosexual development predominate. 

Test 5a. An index of suppression-expression 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (7) is obtained by adding the 7 scores 
on the Lie, Hysteria, and K scales and sub- 
tracting from that sum the sum of 7 scores on 
Psychopathic Deviation and Hypomania. On 
this index, regularly original Ss should obtain 
lower scores. 

Test 5b. The Policeman Interest scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (11). While 
this is bound to be a somewhat derivative 
measure of the personality tendency toward 
suppression of outlawed impulse, it does at 
least reflect the similarity of the subject’s 
interests to those of persons who are regularly 
employed at maintaining law, order, and civil 
discipline—who, in short, seem vocationally 
suited to policing. Regularly original Ss should 
earn low scores. 

Test 5c. The Early Anal and the Late Anal 
scales of the Personal Preference Scale (Gry- 


TABLE 3 


Tests or Hyporueses 








Hypotheses 


M 





. Preference for complexity 
Test la. Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
. Complexity as a person 
Test 2a. Psychiatric rating: “Complexity as a 
person” 
3. Independence of judgment 
Test 3a. Independence of Judgment Scale 9 
Test 3b. Group pressure situation* 5 
. Self-assertion and Dominance 


Test 4a. Psychodrama: Dominance rating 41 


“~ 
00 


Originals 
(N = 15) 


SD 


12.28 


1.82 


74 
93 | 


67 
87 


2 
80 


13 .70 78 72 


75 
.06 
74 
27 


74 
0S 
78 


74 
.10 
44 

37 


36. 
34 
15 
13 


00 
40 
73 
20 


Test 4b. CPI: Social Dominance Scale 
Test 4c. Staff rating: Dominance 
Test 4d. SCPI: Self-Assertiveness Scale 
Test 4e. PPS: Phallicism Scale (VIK) 
. Rejection of suppression; tendency towards ex 
pression of impulse 
Test 5a. MMPI: (L + Hy + K) — (Pd + Ma) 
Test 5b. SVIB: Policeman Interest Scale 
Test 5c. PPS: Early Anal Scale (IVB) 
Late Anal Scale (VB) 
Test 5d. CPI: Impulsivity Scale 
Test Se. Staff rating: Impulsivity 


78 | 
61 
66 
81 
98 
14 


30 
81 
90 
85 
08 
5.42 


24 
.87 
.57 
59 
86 
41 


47 
67 
33 
53 
13 
27 


43 
44 
20. 
23. 
23 
32. 


01 

.06 

05 
03 
001 





* For the test of this hypothesis, only eight Ss in each group ‘eight Originals and eight Unoriginals) were available. This occurred 
because halt of the subjects in the study were used as controls in the Crutchfield experiment, and hence made the judgments with 
»ut being under pressure to conform to group opinion. 
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ier revision).’ If the scales are valid and the 
hypothesis is correct, regularly original Ss 
should score higher on Early Anal and lower on 
Late Anal than do regularly unoriginal Ss. 

Test 5d. The Impulsivity Scale of the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. Since high 
scorers are those who express impulse readily, 
the regularly original Ss should earn higher 
scores than the regularly unoriginal Ss. 

Test 5e. Staff rating: Impulsivity. Again, 
regularly original Ss should receive higher 
ratings. 

The group comparisons specified in these pre- 
dictions are presented in detail in Table 3. As 
that table shows, 12 of the 15 predictions 
proved correct. A fairly conservative criterion 
of confirmation was adopted: significance at 
the .05 level when the two-tailed test was ap- 
plied. The theoretical formulation suggested 
by the previous work on complexity-simplicity 
and on independence of judgment is substan- 
tially confirmed by these results. 


DISCUSSION 


The five major hypotheses in this study have 
been stated in terms derived directly from pre- 
vious observations. There is another way of 
looking at them, however, which permits the 
results to be considered in somewhat other 
terms, and in a broader context. Since the 
hypotheses have already been stated and to 
some extent justified, it may be appropriate in 
discussing these results to venture somewhat 
beyond the literal meaning of the findings to 
date. 

We have spoken here of the disposition 
toward originality, with originality being so 
measured as to be equivalent to the capacity 
for producing adaptive responses which are 
unusual, But unusualness of response may be 
considered a function as well of the objective 
freedom of an organism, where this is defined 
as the range of possible adaptive responses 
the response 
repertoire of any given organism increases, the 
number of statistically infrequent responses, 
considered relative to the population of like 
organisms, will also increase. Thus the ability 


available in all situations. As 


® The form of the Personal Preference Scale used 
in this study is a revision made by Tadeusz Grygier. 
The revision consisted chiefly of the addition of items 
to certain scales, including the Early and Late Anal 
scales 
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to respond in an unusual or original manner 
will be greatest when freedom is greatest. 

Now freedom is related in a very special 
manner to degree and kind of organization. In 
general, organization, in company with com- 
plexity, generates freedom; the more complex 
the level of integration, the greater is the reper- 
toire of adaptive responses. The tendency 
toward organization may, however, operate in 
such a fashion as to maintain a maladaptive 
simplicity. We are familiar in the political 
sphere with totalitarian states which depend 
upon suppression to achieve unity; such states 
are psychodynamically similar to the neurotic 
individual who suppresses his own impulses 
and emotions in order to maintain a semblance 
of stability. There are at hand enough case 
histories of both such organizations, political 
and private, to make it clear that the sort of 
unity and balance that depends upon total 
suppression of the claims of minority affects 
and opinions is maladaptive in the long run. 

Suppression is a common way of achieving 
unity, however, because in the short run it 
often seems to work. Increasing complexity 
puts a strain upon an organism’s ability to 
integrate phenomena; one slution of the 
difficulty is to inhibit the deveoopment of the 
greater level of complexity, and! thus to avoid 
the temporary disintegration that would other- 
wise have resulted. 

Originality, then, flourishes where suppres- 
sion is at a minimum and where some measure 
of disintegration is tolerable in the interests of 
a final higher level of integration. 

If we consider the case of a human being who 
develops strongly the disposition toward origi- 
nality, we must posit certain personal charac- 
teristics and personal history which facilitated 
the development of such a disposition. In our 
hypotheses, the term “dominance” was used to 
describe one trait of the regularly original indi- 
vidual. This may be translated as a strong 
need for personal mastery, not merely over 
other persons, but over all experience. It ini- 
tially involves self-centeredness, which in its 
socialized form may come to be known as self- 
realization. One aspect of it is the insistence on 
self-regulation, and a rejection of regulation by 
others. 

For such a person, the most crucial develop- 
mental crisis in relation to control of impulse 
comes at the anal stage of socialization. What 
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our hypotheses have suggested is that there is a 
positive rebellion against the prohibition of 
unregulated anal production, and a carrying of 
the derivatives of anal indiscipline into adult 
life. The original person, in adulthood, thus 
often likes things messy, at least at first; the 
tendency is toward a final order, but the neces- 
sary preliminary is as big a mess as possible. 
Viewed developmentally, the rejection of ex- 
ternally imposed control at the anal stage is 
later generalized to all external control of im- 
pulse, with the tendency toward socially un- 
licensed phallic activity, or phallic exhibition- 
ism in its more derivative forms, being simply 
another expression of the general rejection of 
regulation of impulse by others, in favor of 
regulation of impulse by oneself. 

The disposition toward originality may thus 
be seen as a highly organized mode of respond- 
ing to experience, including other persons, 
society, and oneself. The socially disrated 
traits which may go along with it include 
rebelliousness, disorderliness, and exhibition- 
ism, while the socially valued traits which 
accompany it include independence of judg- 
ment, freedom of expression, and novelty of 
construction and insight. 


SUMMARY 


This research was directed first of all toward 
identifying individuals who performed consist- 
ently in a relatively more or relatively less 
original way. The Ss were 100 captains in the 
United States Air Force, who took part in three 
days of living-in assessment at the house of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search. Originality was defined in terms of 
uncommonness of response to eight tests which 
could be scored objectively or rated reliably. 
To be called original, a response had to be 
uncommon in the sample under study, and at 
the same time be adequate to the realistic 
demands of the problem situations. For the 
most part, the eight tests proved to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with one another and 
with an over-all staff rating of Originality based 
on observation of the Ss through three days of 
social interaction. Two groups of Ss, the 
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regularly original and the regularly unoriginal, 
were then defined, and were used to test a set 
of five major hypotheses which generated 15 
predictions concerning originality and which 
were suggested by previous findings from 
studies of independence of judgment and of the 
preference for complexity as opposed to sim- 
plicity. Twelve of the predictions were con- 
firmed. Originality was found to be related to 
independence of judgment, to personal com- 
plexity, and to the preference for complexity in 
phenomena, to self-assertion and dominance, 
and finally to the rejection of suppression as a 


mechanism for the control of impulse. 
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THE ANAL CHARACTER AND POLITICAL AGGRESSION 
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T 1s perhaps a quarter of a century since 
the political scientist Harold Lasswell sug- 
gested that political attitudes might be 

related to depth psychological factors of the 
sort hypothesized by psychoanalysts (6). 
Until recently this idea has remained tanta- 
lizingly plausible, and while subjected to a 
certain amount of speculation (5, 7, 9), has 
barely been touched by systematic, empirical 
investigation. 

The recent, large-scale work on the A uthori- 
larian Personality is one such investigation 
(1). It attempted to relate political-economic 
conservatism as weil as the politically relevant 
orientations of ethnocentrism and prejudice 
to the F Scale, which, it is claimed, taps 
repressed unconscious factors. The general 
procedure was to begin with the social atti- 
tudes and work back to the personality factors, 
which, in this study, did not derive with any 
rigor from psychoanalytic theory, but appear 
to be largely eclectic in origin. These are 
purported to cluster together in an “authori- 
tarian personality,” but it is not surprising 
that statistical analysis reveals a large number 
of zero order and highly negative correlations 
among the items of the F scale (8). From the 
viewpoint of the development of psychological 
theory it would appear more fruitful to work 
forward from the personality theory to the 
social attitudes, for the basic reason that 
similar social attitudes may have a variety of 
roots in the personality. 

The present study, then, derives from the 
psychoanalytic theory of personality, in this 
case rather strictly from Freudian theory. 
Broadly speaking, it selects trends postulated 
by this theory and seeks to determine whether 
they are manifested in political attitudes. 


METHOD 
The Anal Character 


The personality characteristics selected for study 
are those embodied in the “anal character structure.” 
This postulated personality constellation was selected 
for several reasons: (a) The characteristics of adults 
possessing it have been rather clearly described, 
rendering it feasible to isolate and study such indi- 
viduals. (b) The conditions of its genesis in childhood 
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are hypothesized, thus providing an additional link 
with the body of psychoanalytic theory. The present 
study, however, dealing only with adults, will provide 
no evidence concerning the genesis of the personality 
structure. (c) It is described as generating considerable 
aggression, which is apt to be indirectly expressed, 
possibly in a political channel. 

The anal character, according to psychoanalytic 
theory, develops as a result of conflicts during clean- 
liness training in early childhood (4). This training is 
the first instance in which the infant, as Fenichel says, 
“may or may not learn to postpone or renounce a direct 
instinctual gratification out of consideration for the 
environment” (3, p. 278). In learning to control his 
instinct to defecate, the child also learns that to an 
extent the training adult is dependent upon his will 
and that he can exert power over adults through com- 
pliance or resistance. The character traits which emerge 
are formed partially as resistances to the adult demands, 
partially in obedience to them and partially as com- 
promises between these two. Both reaction formation 
and sublimation are involved, with considerable 
aggression being generated by the conflicts. The chief 
traits are orderliness, frugality, and obstinacy. 

Orderliness develops from an acceptance of the 
environmental pressures to regulate defecation; fru- 
gality from a continued indulgence in the early habit 
of retention based upon erogenous pleasure and a fear 
of losing; obstinacy from a rebellion against the en- 
vironmental pressures. 


The Anality Scale 


In developing a measure of anality, an attempt 
was made to incorporate these chief ana! character 
traits into statements with which the subject could 
agree or disagree. The statements were couched in 
terms which would be directly meaningful and appliceble 
to the lives of our college students who served as sub- 
jects (Ss). The number of items was kept at a minimum 
so that, if the scale proved of value, it could conven- 
iently be employed in personality and social science 
research. 

The sample studied consisted of 130 college students 
at a large Eastern university. Most were upperclassmen, 
with a median age of 20 years. Fifty-seven per cent 
were male, 43 per cent female. The data were obtained 
through anonymous questionnaires, given in class- 
rooms, so that self-selection of respondents was pre- 
cluded. The items follow: 

1. Once I have made up my mind, I almost never 
change it. 

2. I am annoyed when everything around me is 
not neat and orderly. 

3. I strongly prefer professors who put everything 
in outline form. 

4. I get terribly annoyed with the professor who 
hardly ever comes to definite conclusions. 
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TABLE 1 
Irem ANALYSIS OF ANALITY SCALE 


Correlation 
with re- 
mainder of 
scale* 


Per cent 
of yes 
replies 


1. Never change mind 32 34 
2. Neat and orderly 48 42 
3. Outline form 44 51 
4. Definite conclusions 53 40 
5. Spend carefully 31 33 


* Biserial r’s. Item being correlated is not included in 
remainder of the scale 


TABLE 2 
Irem ANALYsIS OF ANALITY SCALE: INTERCORRELATION 
or Irems* 


Defi- | 

| nite | Spend 
con- | care- 
clu- | fully 


sions | 


or 
, | form 
derly | 


Never change 
mind 


Item 


Never change mind 
Neat and orderly 

. Outline form 
Definite conclusions 
Spend carefully 


* Tetrachoric r’s. All are positive. 


5. In general, I spend my money very carefully and 
give few gifts. 

A yes-no choice was allowed for each item. The 
score consists simply in the total of “yes’’ responses. 
Tables 1 and 2 present an item analysis of the scule 

It will be seen that the statements discriminate 
satisfactorily and that the average correlation of the 
items with the rest of the scale is fairly good. With 
regard to the intercorrelations of the individual items, 
the coefficients compare favorably in magnitude with 
those usually found among personality items, particu- 
larly of a “yes-no” type. It is notable, too, that there 
are no high negative correlations such as are found 
among the items of the F scale in measuring the “au- 
thoritarian personality” (8). The anality scale may be 
said to hang together, thus offering, incidentally, some 
confirmation for the psychoanalytic theory of an anal 
character syndrome. 


The Political Aggression Scale 


The variable with which anality is to be related is 
political aggression. It is here defined as the tendency 
to advocate violent solutions to political problems, to 
think in terms of the use of power rather than law or 
compromise. In order to measure this attitude, a set of 
statements was devised which could be presented to Ss 
for agreement or disagreement. The statements were 
concerned with currently salient problems, designed 
on the one hand to avoid an unrealistic abstraction 
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TABLE 3 
Irem ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL AGGRESSION SCALE 
Discrimi- Correlation 


natory with rest 
power** of scale*** 


Mean 


Item score® 


1. Deport Communists 2.: 6 

2. Tougher to Russia 2 

3. Dominate world 1 
1 


4. Sen. McCarthy 


50 
48 
29 
47 


3 
1 
) 


* Replies were scored as follows: Disagree strongly = 1, 
Disagree slightly = 2, Agree slightly = 3, Agree strongly = 4 
** Discriminatory Power = Mean of upper quartile minus 
mean of lowest quartile 
*** Pearson r's. Item being correlated is not included in the re 
mainder of the scale 


and on the other a narrow specificity, thus attempting 
to engage relatively general political attitudes. A 
four-point modified Likert-type of choice in response 
to each statement was elicited, consisting of agree 
strongly, agree slightly, disagree slightly, or disagree 
strongly. The scale follows. Agreement, in each case, is 
the aggressive response. 

1. All Communists and those having any sympathy 
with Communism should be deported from the United 
States 

2. We are being too soft with Russia and should 
adopt a much tougher policy. 

3 We should build up our armaments to the point 
where we can dominate the rest of the world. 

4. The activities of Senator McCarthy in combating 
Communism are highly admirable. 

Several additional items had to be deleted from the 
final version of the scale because of their low discrimi- 
natory power. 

Most of the items, it will be seen, relate to Com- 
munism. This area was selected as the one most likely 
at present to attract and channelize aggression at the 
level of politics. Certainly a degree of aggressive feel- 
ing was normally to be expected, but the scale al- 
lows for an intensity of aggression, at least when 
several items are strongly agreed with, beyond that 
normally held. This is confirmed by the proportions 
of the various responses 

Table 3 indicates the discriminatory powers and 
correlations between the individual items and the rest 
of the scale. 

It will be noted from Table 3, first, that the items 
discriminate satisfactorily and second, that the size 
of the correlation coefficients suggests a degree of 
commonality in the scale as a whole 


RESULTS 


The relationship between the Anality and 
Political Aggressiveness Scales can be ap- 
proached in several ways. A relatively rough 
but revealing measure is shown in Table 4, in 
which the upper and lower halves of the two 
scales are cross-tabulated. 

It will be noted that of the high anals 64 per 
cent are high aggressives, while of the low 
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TABLE 4 
Percentace or Cases or Two LzveLs oF ANALITY 
Expressinc Dirrerent Decrees oF 
POLITICAL AGGRESSION 


Political Aggression 

Anality _ 
High Low Total 

100 (48) 


100 (#0) 


High A 36 
Low 33 


J 
rm 


~s 
i 


POLITICAL AGGRESSION 
> 


7 
A. 


\% 








T T 
2 5 

ANALITY 
Fic. 1. Mean PowrricaL AGGRESSION ScoRES AT VARI- 
ous LEVELS oF ANALITY 


° 


anals only 33 per cent are high aggressives. 
This difference is statistically highly signifi- 
cant (p < 1). 

The relationship can be seen in greater 
detail in a plot of one variable against the 
other, as presented in Figure 1. 

The generally positive trend of the relation- 
ship is here again evident. The possibility 
that there is a drop in aggressiveness at the 
very highest level of anality cannot be con- 
firmed on the basis of the small number of 
cases in this category. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation 
between the two scales is + .37, with a stand- 
ard error of .07, a significant though not high 
relationship 


DISCUSSION 


There appears to be a definite relationship 
between a group of personality traits on the 
one hand and aggressive political attitudes on 
the other. These personality traits are derived 
from Freudian psychoanalytic theory, which 
maintains that they will be accompanied by 
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considerable aggression. To this extent at least 
the present study tends to support psycho- 
analytic theory, while in addition, demonstrat- 
ing that this aggression can become engaged 
in political attitudes. 

It will be recalled that the anal character is 
apt to express his hostility only indirectly. He 
is, moreover, often a strict conformist.! The 
political area offers him an opportunity for 
such indirect expression in a conformist frame- 
work. He will hold rigidly conventional views, 
but with aggressive passion. This, of course, 
is the pattern usually called reactionary. 
Indeed, it might be hypothesized that aggres- 
sive conventionality is the dominant political 
style of the anal character. 

Certain similarities between this description 
and aspects of the so-called “authoritarian 
personality” are evident. An examination of 
the items employed in that study reveais that 
some of them doubtless tap anal character 
traits. There is some recognition of this by the 
experimenters, but the anality dimension is in 
the final analysis left enmeshed with a variety 
of other traits. 

It should be emphasized that the findings 
neither confirm nor disprove the psychoana- 
lytic hypothesis that the“anal character struc- 
ture” is formed by the toilet-training experi- 
ences of the child. At this point the evidence 
for such a hypothesis remains of a methodo- 
logically vulnerable, clinical nature. That, 
however, these traits are characterologically 
deep-seated and of relatively early origin in 
life is a plausible hypothesis. 

The size of the correlation coefficient, +.37, 
indicates that the anality as here measured 
accounts for only a small proportion of the 
total variance in political aggression. Psycho- 
analytic theory suggests several other sources 
of aggression which may fruitfully be explored. 
In addition, current frustrations may well be 
involved. The present writer has shown that 
an unfavorable future outlook in one’s per- 
sonal! life contributes to a need for an immedi- 
ate aggressive showdown (2). Nor, finally, can 
we ignore rational judgments with regard to 
political events which outrage our moral 


! Jeanne Watson has shown that anal aggressives 
at the National Laboratory in Group Development 
displayed no direct aggression toward the Laboratory 
mores but rather embraced them with uncritical 
enthusiasm. (Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Uni 
versity of Michigan, 1953.) 
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standards. It is perhaps the special character- 
istic of the psychoanalytic approach that it 
treats of irrational aggression of inappropriate 
intensity. 

Future research might expand and refine the 
scales as well as modify the content in terms 
of current events. Additional cases would 
clarify the nature of the curve. One refinement 
would be to go beyond sheer aggressiveness 
and to isolate the role of revolt against author- 
ity, which psychoanalytic theory associates 
with the anal character. In a more general 
sense, there are various testable hypotheses 
derivable from psychoanalytic theory which 


would predict consequences for political 


and other attitudes. This represents a rich and 
potentially significant area for research. 


SUMMARY 


Two scales were developed, one to measure 
anal character traits as described in Freudian 
psychoanalytic theory, and the other polit- 
ically aggressive attitudes. These were ad- 
ministered to 130 college student subjects. A 
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significant positive relation was obtained 
between the two scales, which is interpreted 
as indicating that psychoanalytic factors play 
a role in political attitudes. 
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ATTRIBUTED SOCIAL POWER AND GROUP ACCEPTANCE: 
A CLASSROOM EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION! 


ALVIN ZANDER 
University of Michigan 


H1s paper describes a classroom demon- 

stration which illustrates the reaction of 

group members to the communications 
and behavior they receive from others, when 
the nature and direction of the communications 
are influenced by the amount of power attrib- 
uted to special members. 

The exercise is based on the assumption that 
individuals are likely to be sensitive and alert 
toward persons to whom they attribute much 
power, and relatively less concerned with those 
who are viewed as having little power. Attrib- 
uted power is here defined as the perception of 
a person’s ability to influence or determine the 
fate of the perceiver whenever the powerful 
person wishes to do so. The unique feature of 
power, as distinguished from prestige, au- 
thority, or status, (and the probable cause of 
the sensitivity it generates in subordinates) is 
that the powerful person is typically perceived 
as a potential source of either need gratification 
or deprivation by those with little power. The 
latter individuals in turn behave toward su- 
periors in a fashion which maximizes the possi- 
bility that the powerful persons will facilitate 
the subordinates’ need gratification. 

Such alertness has been noted in various 
studies. The more that power is attributed to a 
person, the greater is the likelihood that he 
will be the target of communication from sub- 
ordinates (1, 2, 6), receive more deferential or 
solicitous behavior from them (4), and be per- 
ceived as friendly toward the observer (5). 
Assuming that the subordinates are not able or 
willing to avoid interaction with the one to 
whom they attribute high power, it has beer. 
reported that their behavior toward the su- 
perior may be either an attempted substitute 
for upward mobility (6), or an effort to win 
support and rewards from the superior (1, 4). 

Since deferential, solicitous, and attentive 
behavior is more often directed toward persons 


' This demonstration is a by-product of a program 
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with high attributed power, it may be derived, 
other things being equal, that a member who is 
treated as though he were a powerful person 
will have greater attraction to the group and 
higher self-evaluation than one who is treated 
as though he were a subcrdinate. He will be 
attracted to the group because he views his 
position as secure (3), and because he feels 
wanted and valued by the group (2). His self- 
evaluation will be positively influenced by the 
same perceptions. 

The demonstration is a procedure for illus- 
trating these notions. It precedes any class dis- 
cussion of power, group structure, position, or 
related concepts and serves as an insight-pro- 
ducing experience which provides a readiness 
to explore such subject matter. The exercise is 
so designed that the persons to whom high and 
low power is attributed are not aware that they 
have a unique position in the eyes of the others 
in the group. This is done in order to prevent 
the development of any confounding expecta- 
tions arising from perceptions of own power. 


METHOD 


The students are instructed to form into groups of 
seven persons each. They are told in somewhat more 
detail than is necessary here that each circle is to think 
of themselves as constituting a committee which has 
been appointed by the vice-president of the University 
and to ignore the existence of the other similar commit- 
tees in the room. Each group has the hypothetical task 
of preparing advice for the vice-president as to the most 
suitable policy for the use of a large sum of money which 
has been given to the school by an anonymous donor. 
The man who provided the funds has stipulated only 
that students have at least some voice in determining 
how the money should be expended, and that the money 
be used for student welfare. They are informed that 
each committee is to assume that it has already met 
once prior to this occasion but at that time felt that 
their group was too smal! aad unrepresentative of the 
relevant viewpoints. Thus, they have asked the vice- 
president to appoint several additional members to 
their group 

Each subgroup is then requested to select two 
persons to send out of the room. These are to be the new 
members just appointed by the vice-president at the 
committee’s request. This step makes it possible to 
state a reasonable but false purpose by asserting that 
the objective of the demonstration is to show how it 
feels to be a newcomer to a group which has been 
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previously organized. The persons sent into the hall are 
given further instructions, asked to select a partner 
different from the one with whom they had left the 
room, and to return on signal to a group different from 
the one they had both left. They are toid that they will 
be interviewed in front of the class, after their meeting 
with a committee, concerning how it feels to be a new 
member. They are not informed that they will have 
unusual social positions attributed to them when they 
arrive at the meeting, nor is anything said about the 
behavior expected of them by their groups. Thus, in 
effect, they are induced to be students in the role of 
late arrivers to an organized group 

Meanwhile the groups in the classroom are given 
the information that the vice-president has selected two 
new committee members in accordance with their 
request, that one is the Dean of the School of Education 
(the subjects are mostly Education majors) and the 
other is a college freshman. They are instructed to be 
very sure that they do not tell the newcomers about 
these positions in the subsequent meeting. They are 
asked to decide as a group which location in the circle 
(when occupied by a new member) will be considered 
to be the Dean and which the freshman, and are given 
a few minutes to develop some history so that they can 
properly act as though they have had a meeting prior 
to the arrival of the new members. They are not told to 
treat the newcomers differently, nor is anything said as 
to how they should act toward the new members. 

The persons who have been sent out of the room are 
then asked to join the committee of their choice and the 
meetings begin. Typically the “Deans” are received 
with much interest and attention by the groups, while 
the “freshmen” are greeted with more detachment and 
given less notice. The discussion is usually directed 
toward the newcomers in large part, but primarily 
to the Dean. After 10 minutes the discussion is stopped 
by the instructor and all class members are asked to fill 
out a brief questionnaire which is introduced as a means 
to gather their private thoughts about the meeting. 
The completed questionnaires are then set aside for the 
moment and various newcomers are interviewed before 
the class concerning their feelings while they had been 
participating as group members. These oral reports il- 
lustrate for the students that the Deans and the fresh- 
men react differently to the group experience. The 
Deans tend to emphasize the attractive qualities of 
the group and the interest the members displayed in his 
ideas. ‘The freshman’s remarks are quite the opposite 

The demonstration is concluded by simultaneous 
discussions within each group. During this time the 
manipulation is revealed to the newcomers, the new 
members are reassured, told how they were chosen for 
the two levels, and the members discuss the reasons for 
their behevior toward the Dean and the freshman in 
their group. Finally, before the questionnaires are 
handed in, each participant is asked to indicate on it 
whether he had been a Dean, a freshman, or a group 
member 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Data concerning reactions to the meeting are 
available from the reflection questionnaires 
completed by the Deans and the freshmen in 21 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE Reactions Or “DEANS” AND “FRESHMEN” 
TO THEIR Group EXPERIENCES 


Nin 
each 
role 


eens Freshmen 


Measure ay Mean 


Attraction of group for 13 6.2 
member 
First impression made 13 
on group 
Socia! validity given to 21 
opinions 
Degree of influence on 21 
group 
Ease felt in group 21 


subgroups before they had been told of their 
unwitting roles and prior to any group discus- 
sion concerning the nature of their interper- 
sonal relations. This instrument, which is very 
brief for practical reasons, contains five graphic 
rating scales (eight points). On two of the 
questions there are data from only 13 groups 
since these items were added after the demon- 
stration had been tried in one class containing 
eight groups. 

It is apparent in Table 1 that the Deans felt 
attracted to their group, perceived that they 
had made a good first impression, that the 
group agreed with their ideas, and believed 
that they had had a stronger influence in the 
group than did the freshmen. All of these dif. 
ferences are statistically significant at accept- 
able levels of confidence. The two new mem- 
bers were not significantly different in the 
degree to which they were at ease during the 
meeting, although the findings are in the direc- 
tion one might expect. 

These results may be interpreted to mean 
that the Deans were more attracted to the 
group and evaluated themselves more highly 
than did the freshmen. They suggest that the 
group members tended to treat the two new- 
comers in quite different fashions since this is 
the most probable cause of the discrepancy in 
the reactions of the late arrivers. 

Experience with this demonstration (and 
others like it) in classrooms and audience set- 
tings indicates that persons will readily differ- 
entiate in their behavior toward others to 
whom they are asked only to attribute some 
characteristic such as high or low power. In 
regard to the person whom they perceive in a 
high power role they will be attentive and 
appreciative, or appear to feel that way. They 
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will appear less interested in one to whom they 
assign little power. The behavior of the group, 
in turn, will usually be interpreted by the per- 
son who is the target of such actions as an 
indication of his value to the group since he is 
not aware of the power being attributed to him 
by the members. (If he had known about his 
power, this may have caused him to perceive 
and evaluate the group’s behavior differently). 
The exercise vividly illustrates for the students 
that their own behavior made one person feel 
that he was given attention and was appreci- 
ated, while the other felt ignored and unwanted 

all of this because of the members’ direct 
reaction to the power attributed to the new 


comers. 

The demonstration of these phenomena in 
the classroom provides an opportunity to ex- 
perience, examine, and discuss forces at work 
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in hierarchical groups which otherwise remain 
at a verbal level of awareness. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIMULATED MUTILATION UPON THE 
PERCEPTION OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
WARREN J. WITTREICH!' anp KEITH B. RADCLIFFE, JR. 
Naval Medical Research Institute 


HE perception of a severely injured or 

mutilated individual usually provokes a 

profound emotional reaction. This phe- 
nomenon seems to be universal, and probably 
is the basis for the social problem of the lack 
of acceptance of the mutilated person by 
society. 

Of a number of studies on this problem 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), the work of Gilder, et al. (2) 
appears to be the most definitive. They report 
that an observer viewing both an amputee and 
a person with normal body configuration under 
conditions of induced optical distortion tends 
to report less distortion in the appearance of 
the amputee. They also note that a pre- 
tended amputee tends to produce the same 
response from the observer as does the am- 
putee. These studies utilized a single set of 
aniseikonic lenses (4.00 per cent excyclo) as 
the distorting instrument. The difference in 
the amount of distortion reported for the 
amputee and the normal was determined by 
analyzing the descriptions provided by the 
observer. 

Gilder’s findings are in line with earlier 
studies by Wittreich, who showed that under 
conditions of induced aniseikonic distortion a 
child will tend to report less distortion ob- 
served in the parent than in a stranger (7). 
Also, when a person observes his own image 
and the image of a stranger in a mirror while 
wearing aniseikonic lenses, he reports different 
amounts and types of distortion for his own 
image as compared with the stranger’s image 
(8). Again, differences in distortion were 
determined by qualitative analysis of the 
observer’s descriptions, and the nature of this 
method would seem to place all of these studies 
in the “preliminary” or “exploratory” cate- 
gory. 

Wittreich has recently developed a method 
of scaling the “resistance to induced aniseikonic 


1 Now with the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas 
ter, Pa 
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distortion” of various objects for a given § 
(9). The method involves the use of 14 sets of 
aniseikonic lenses of increasing power. An 
object is scaled in terms of that point on the 
optical scale at which the § first reports a 
change in its appearance. Hence, any object 
can be given a “threshold for distortion” and 
compared with other objects according to this 
threshold. 

The purpose of the study to be reported 
here was to investigate the differences ob- 
served by Gilder, utilizing the scaling method 
developed by Wittreich. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Twelve white male naval enlisted personnel 
randomly selected from the crew of the Naval Medical 
Research Institute. 

Apparatus and procedure. The S was seated in front 
of the open side of a five-sided room measuring 7 ft. 
x 7 ft., all surfaces of which were covered with black 
drapery material. Illumination was provided by four 
200-w. floodlights mounted at the four corners of the 
open side of the room. 

The S observed the same individual standing in 
front of the rear wall of the room under two different 
conditions: (a4) Normal—the observed individual 
appeared under conditions of normal body configura 
tion. He was wearing a white lab coat. (b) Simulated 
mutilation—the observed individual appeared with the 
right sleeve of the lab coat pinned to the shoulder. The 
right arm was tied behind the observed individual's 
back. He also wore a black eye patch over his left eye 

Under each of these conditions, S was presented with 
a series of 14 aniseikonic lenses ranging in power from 
0.25 per cent to 4.50 per cent. Twelve series of lens 
presentations were given for each condition; six of the 
series were ascending, six were descending. The experi 
ment was divided up into three equivalent sessions 
spaced over a three-day period 

The observed individual was visible to S only during 
the actua! presentation of each single lens powers. After 
a lens had been inserted into the viewing apparatus, S 
pressed a button which illuminated the room. He then 
observed the individual in the room for a period of 25 
sec., at which time an electronic timer shut off the 
light. Following each lens presentation S reported the 
appearance of the individual in the room for that par 
ticular lens presentation 

The E gave the following specific instructions: “Each 
time the light goes on you are to observe the appearance 
of the individual in the room as closely as possible 
After the light goes off, I want you to tell me what he 
looked like when the light was on. If he looked the 
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same as usual, I want you to tell me that. If he appeared 
to be changed in any way whatsoever, I want you to 
tell me in what way he changed. Now, he may change 
in a number of ways. He may change in size; he may 
appear to tilt forward or backward; he may change in 
his distance from you; he may change in specific parts 
of his body. Any one or a combination of these changes 
may occur. It usually depends upon the observer as to 
which ones do occur. In any event, please tell me after 
each lens presentation what his appearance was while 
the light was on.” 

The £E recorded the point on the optical scale 
(lenses numbered 1 through 14) at which distortion 
of the observed individual was first reported when the 
series was ascending, or the point at which distortion 
was no longer reported if the series were descending. 

The starting point for any particular ascending or 
descending series was varied within conditions, but 
equated between conditions. Aleo, the order of presen- 
tation of the norma! and mutilated conditions, as well 
as the order of presentation of the ascending and de- 
scending series, was balanced within the sample of 12 
Ss so as to cancel out any possible effects due to order of 
presentation 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean thresholds for distortion for both 
the normal and the mutilated conditions are 
presented in Table 1. For 11 of the 12 Ss, the 
threshold for distortion for the mutilated 
condition is higher than for the normal condi- 
tion. 

For the sample as a whole, a difference of 
0.77 exists between the two conditions. This 
difference is significant at the .01 level (¢ = 


TABLE 1 


Dirrerences In THE THRESHOLDS FoR DISTORTION 
ror THE MUTILATED AND THE NorMAL CONDITIONS 


Mean Threshold 


Subject Number Diff. 


Mutilated | Normal 


Condition | Condition | 


41 
.6 
50 
83 
16 
50 
66 
41 
25 
. 58 
25 
50 


08 
92 
67 
67 
08 
58 
25 
58 
50 
00 
75 
91 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


“Nye Ow & NR 


Mean for total sam- 


ple: 3.83 





* Significant at the .01 level (11 df) 
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3.49650 at 11 df), as well as by the nonpara- 
metric sign test. 

The results of the experiment indicate that a 
greater amount of optical change is required to 
bring about a coacomitant perceptual! change 
in the appearance of an apparently mutilated 
figure as opposed to a figure with normal body 
configuration. This confirms the preliminary 
observations reported by Gilder. 

The explanation of why a mutilated figure 
should distort less than a normal figure is ob- 
viously not contained in the data. In the dis- 
torting situation, S has a number of alternative 
cues available on the basis of which he can 
construct or create his percept. The binocular 
cues have been altered through the aniseikonic 
distortion; the uniocular cues have remained 
unaffected. When little or no distortion is per- 
ceived by S, he is utilizing the uniocular cues as 
the basis for his percept and in general is ig- 
noring the binocular cues. The crucial problem 
is why S relies more heavily upon the uniocular 
cues when viewing the amputee than when 
viewing the normal figure. 

The authors would lean toward an explana- 
tion which takes into account the nature of the 
interpersonal relationship between S and the 
observed figures. Consideration of only the 
interaction betweea stimulus configuration and 
perceiving mechanism fails to account for the 
study’s finding that a fixed amount of optical 
change produces different amounts of per- 
ceptual change in the two figures. 

However, to attempt to specify the nature of 
the interpersonal relationship at this time 
would be to enter into the realm of speculation. 
A truly satisfactory explanation of the problem 
which this study has posed must wait upon 
further and more conclusive experimentation. 


SUMMARY 


1. Employing 14 sets of aniseikonic lenses of 
ascending power in the psychophysical method 
of limits, the “distortion thresholds” for an 
apparently mutilated figure and for a normal 
figure were established for a sample of 12 Ss. 

2. The results show the threshold for the 
mutilated figure to be significantly higher than 
for the normal figure. This indicates that a 
greater amount of optical change is required to 
bring about a concomitant perceptual change 
for the mutilated as compared with the normal 
figure. 
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3. The results of this study support the re- 
sults reported by Gilder. 
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ANXIETY AND THE CONDITIONING OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR':? 


CHARLES TAFFEL* 


Indiana University 


wn diagnosis, treatment, or research, the 
basic concern of clinical psychology is 
verbal behavior, and therefore it be- 
comes essential that the variables involved in 
the modification of the verbal response be 
better understood. Psychotherapy involves an 
attempted change in behavior on the part of 
the person being treated. In order to do this 
the therapist develops behavioral techniques, 
attitudes, reactions, etc. that seem to be 
successful in changing the patient’s behavior. 
The therapist is working on the basic assump- 
tion that a behavioral reaction on his part will 
influence or modify the behavior of the patient. 
This basic assumption is implicitly though 
not always explicitly recognized by the indi- 
viduals concerned with the treatment of 
maladjusted or disturbed individuals. It is in 
the interviewing and diagnostic areas par- 
ticularly that this has not been efficiently 
utilized nor understood. There seems to be a 
tendency to treat the verbal response not as a 
response in its own right, but rather as a 
reflection of other hypothetical responses. 
Shoben (7) has stressed the learning nature of 
the verbal response in the clinical situation. 
Nevertheless, as Greenspoon (6) and Shoben 
(7) have indicated, there have been relatively 
few studies that could be considered germane 
to the problem of the modification of the 
verbal response of an individual in an inter- 
personal situation as a function of the be- 
havior of the other individual in the situation. 
Thorndike (10) was successful in increasing 
the frequency of a response by means of a 
verbal reinforcer. Estes (5) found it possible 
to increase the frequency of occurrence of a 
class of verbal responses by means of a non- 
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verbal reinforcer. Greenspoon (6) increased 
the frequency of occurrence of plural nouns by 
means of both verbal and nonverbal stimuli. 
Ball (1) obtained significant increases in the 
use of the category “animal” with a verbal 
reinforcer but not with a nonverbal reinforcer. 

Taylor (9), in an attempt to isolate some of 
the variables that affect conditioning behavior, 
developed the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. 
She found that anxious groups, as defined by 
high scores on the scale, were consistently 
superior in the amount of eyelid conditioning 
throughout the course of the conditioning 
trials. In a subsequent study, using a refined 
scale, Spence and Taylor (8) obtained similar 
results. It would appear that the scale is one 
that might profitably by applied to a study of 
verbal behavior. 

It is a common statement in clinical prac- 
tice that anxious individuals are more ame- 
nable to therapy. This would seem to imply 
that they are more responsive to the stimuli 
present in the therapeutic situation. If this be 
so, and we define anxiety in terms of a score 
on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (9), it 
would appear that the amount of verbal con- 
ditioning in an interpersonal situation could be 
not only a function of the reinforcing stimuli 
but also a function of the properties of the 
individual, one of which is anxiety. 

It was felt that the effects obtained by 
Ball (1) and Greenspoon (6) should be clarified 
and shown capable of being repeated in a 
more controlled manner. 

The hypotheses investigated are: (a) verbal 
responses can be operantly conditioned; (6) the 
amount of conditioning is a function of both 
nature of reinforcement stimuli involved 
(verbal and nonverbal), and anxiety level as 
measured by scores on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 90 psychotic and 
neurotic patients. All Ss were recent admissions, none 
having been in the hospital more than four months at 
the time of the experiment. All were males and ranged 
in age from 21 to 57 with varying educational leveis and 
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There were only three criteria for the selection of Ss 
for the study. These were 

1. No diagnosis of epilepsy and/or neurological 
involvement 

2. The ability to read and write 

3. Being in sufficient contact to complete the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. This was sufficient to screen 
those Ss who might have had difficulty in understand 
ing the instructions for the experimental trials 

Apparatus. The apparatus consisted of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, 80 stimulus cards, and an ex 
posure stand 

The stimulus cards were three-by-five white unlined 
index cards. In the center of each card was a different 
verb in the simple past tense, typed in upper-case 
letters. Below the verb, typed in upper case letters 
and on one line, were the pronouns, I, WE, YOU, HE, 
SHE, THEY. There were 80 different orders of the six 
pronouns. These were randomly assigned to each card. 
No card had the same order of pronouns. The 80 cards 
were placed in random order 

rhe stimulus-card stand contained two compart 
ments. The front compartment held the stimulus cards 
arranged in order of presentation. The rear compart 
ment was so arranged that the cards already exposed 
could not be seen by S. A small white light bulb, 744 w 
120 v., was attached to the side of the stand so that it 
was clearly visibly to S. The light was operated by a 
toggle switch attached to E’s chair. The switch could 
not be seen by S 

Procedure. All Ss were administered the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale in the first session. The Draw-A 
Person Test followed by the conditioning series was 
administered in the second session. Five Ss were seen 
each day. All five of the Ss seen in any one day were 
seated around a table in the ward day room and were 
supplied with a copy of the Anxiety Scale and an 
eraser-tipped pencil. They were instructed as follows 

“This is part of a routine testing program that all 
patients in Veterans Administration hospitals are 
taking. It is designed to find out as much as possible 
about patients so that treatment plans, based upon the 
patient’s problem, can be developed. I would like you 
to read each statement carefully. If the statement is 
true about you, put a T next to the number for that 
statement. |£ demonstrated] If false, put an F next to 
the number for that statement. I'd like you to answer 
all the questions. [Pause] Do you have any questions? 
[Pause] There is no time limit so read each statement 
carefully. I will remain here while you are taking 
the test in case you have any questions concerning any 
particular sentence. When you are finished bring your 
paper to me. Do you have any questions? [Pause] O.K., 
start now 

The completed scales were then scored according to 
the Anxiety Key of 50 critical items. The Ss were then 
randomly assigned to either Group I (experimental 
group with “good” as reinforcer), Group II (experi 
mental group with light as reinforcer), or Group ITI 
control group). Another classification which cut across 
these groups was based on Taylor scores. Those Ss 


achieving a score of zero to 24 were termed “low 
Those achieving a score of 25 to 34 were termed 
dium.” Those achieving a score of 35 to 50 were termed 


“high.” There were 30 subjects in each group. Each 


‘ 


“me 
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group consisted of ten “highs,” ten “mediums,” and 
ten “lows.” There was a total of 90 subjects. 

Session 2 occurred on the afternoon of the day on 
which the anxiety scale had been administered. The 
following procedure applied to all individuals in each 
group. Each S was seen individually and was seated in a 
chair across the desk from and facing £. The stimulus 
card stand was in position between S and E. A stop 
watch rested on the desk to the right of the stand in 
sight of both S and Z. The S was given a sheet of 844 x 
11 white bond paper and a No. 2 pencil, and was asked 
to “draw a person.” This served as a buffer and was 
primarily designed to keep S occupied while the data 
sheets were prepared. While S was drawing, he was 
asked the following questions 

1. “When were you admitted to the hospital?” 

2. “How old are you?” 

3. “How far did you get in school?” 

4. “What kind of work do you do?” 

When the drawing had been completed, S was in- 
structed as follows: 

“When I turn these cards over |Z pointed to stimulus 
cards in front compartment of stand] you will see a 
word in the center of each card. I want you to make up a 
sentence using this word. Below the word in the center, 
you will see a group of other words. Take any one of 
these and use it to start your sentence. [Pause] Now, it 
doesn’t matter whether the sentence you make up is 
long or short, or even if it is complicated or simple. It 
is important that you answer with the first sentence 
that enters your mind. It isn’t easy to do this but you 
will find that if you try to answer as quickly as possible, 
you are more likely to give the first thing that comes 
into your mind. Any questions? [Pause] Let’s begin.” 

The first card was then exposed. The E recorded S’s 
sentence manually. After 15 sec. the card was removed 
and dropped in the rear compartment, causing the next 
card to be exposed. The procedure remained the same 
for all Ss up to Trial 21 

For Trials 21 through 80, E 
word “good” for Group I, in a flat unemotional tone at 
the end of any sentence that started with the pronouns 
I or WE. For Group II a flash of light, of approximately 
5 sec. duration, occurred at the completion of any 
sentence that started with the pronouns I or WE 
For Group ITI there was no change from the procedure 
of Trials 1 to 20. At the completion of the 80 trials, 
each subject was asked the following questions 

1. “Did you usuaily give the first sentence that 
entered your mind?” 

2. “How did you go about deciding which of the 
words on the bottom to use?” 

3. “Which do you think you used the most times?” 

4. “Why?” 


responded with the 


RESULTS 


For statistical purposes, the data from the 
experimental session were broken into blocks of 
20 trials. Trials 1 to 20 served to indicate the 
operant level of the prescribed response for all 
groups. Table 1 contains the mean frequency 
of occurrence of the pronouns I and WE for 
each block of 20 trials. The mean frequency 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN Frequency or Occurrence or I anp WE ror 
ALL Groups ror Facn Brock or 20 Triats 


Trials 
Group 

1-20 | 21-40 41-00 | 61-80 

I—“low” 7.8 9.9 7.2 9.2 
I—‘medium” 8.5 12.0 12.3 13.8 
I—high” 8.3 12.1 13.1 15.3 
Il—“low”’ 6.4 | 8.2 7.8 8.1 
Il—*“medium”’ 8.0 9.4 9.4 9.5 
Il—“high” 7.7 10.0 9.4 9.8 
Ill—*“‘low” 7.0 8.5 7.4 7.6 
Ill—“‘medium” 8.0 8.0 8.4 9.3 
III-—“high” 6.6 8.8 6.7 8.4 

TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FoR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
ror 90 SuBJEcTs 


Source of Variation ba df Mean Square F 
Between methods 317.62 2 158.81 5.59° 
Between 5s same group 2469.15 87 28.38 
Total between Ss 2786.78 a9 
Between trials 43.08 2 21.54 3.61° 
Trials X method 27.68 4 6.92 1.16 
Pooled Ss X trials 1037.91 174 5.96 
Total within Ss 1108. 68 180 


Total 5895.46 269 


*9< 05 


of occurrence of I and WE in Trials 1 to 20 
(operant level) ranged from 6.4 in Group TI— 
“low” (low scores on scale and light as the 
reinforcer) to 8.5 in Group I—‘“medium” 
(medium scores on scale with “good” as the 
reinforcer). For Trials 61 to 80, the last block 
of 20 trials, the range was from 7.6 in Group 
I{I—*low” (low scores on scale with no rein- 
forcer) to 15.3 in Group I—*“high” (high 
scores on scale with “good”’ as the reinforcer). 

For the groups as a whole, without regard 
to scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, the range for the first 20 trials was 
from 7.2 in Group III (control) to 8.2 in 
Group I (experimental group in which “good” 
was the reinforcer). For Trials 61 to 80 the 
range was from 8.4 in Group III to 12.7 in 
Group I. 

The difference between the frequency of oc- 
currence of the selected response in Trials 1 to 
20 and subsequent blocks of 20 trials was 
tabulated for each S in each group. Analyses of 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
ror Ss iw THe “Hicn” Rance 


Source of Variation Sum of df Mean Square F 
Squares 

Between methods 251.66 2 125.83 6.70° 
Between Ss—same group 506.72 27 18.76 
Total between Ss 758.39 29 
Between trials 31.26 2 15.63 2.48 
Trials K method 49.06 4 12.26 1.95 
Pooled S's X trials 339.67 S4 6.29 
Total within Ss 420.00 6 

Totai 1178.4 $9 

*9< 05 

TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
ror Ss in THe “Mepiom” RANGE 


Source of Variation Sum of df Mean Square F 
Squares 
Between methods 216.06 2 108.03 3.63° 
Between Ss—same group 801.52 27 29.68 
Total between Ss 1017.59 29 
Between trials 18.86 2 9.43 1.88 
Trials X method 8.66 4 2.16 43 
Pooled Ss X trials 270.47 54 5.00 
Total within Ss 298.00 60 
Total 1315.6 a9 
"p< 05 


variance for repeated measurements of the 
same Ss as outlined by Edwards (4) were 
performed. Table 2 contains the analysis of 
variance for the three conditions (‘‘good,” 
light, and control) for the 90 Ss. An F of 5.595 
(p < .01) was obtained between conditions 
indicating that the three experimental condi- 
tions differed in their effect on the performance 
of the Ss. The F of 3.611 (p < .05) between 
trials was obtained with a separate error term 
(pooled interaction for Ss and trials) because 
of the possibility of correlation. The F of 1.16 
for the trials by method interaction was not 
significant. F = 2.41 would be necessary for 
p = .05 with 4 and 174 dy. 

Table 3 contains the analysis of variance 
for the three conditions for Ss falling in the 
“high” range on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. An F of 6.705 (p < .01) was obtained 
between conditions. The F’s between trials, 
2.484, and for trials by method interaction, 
1.95, are not significant. 

Table 4 contains the analysis of variance for 
the three conditions for subjects falling in the 
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“medium” range. The obtained F of 3.639 
(p < .05) between conditions indicates the 
differential effect of the imposed conditions. 
It is interesting to compare the F value for 
conditions in Table 3 (F = 6.705, p < .01), 
with that obtained in Table 4 (F = 3.639, 
p < .05), since Table 3 shows the amount of 
conditioning for “high” anxiety scores where 
the values in Table 4 are for “medium” 
anxiety scores. Here again the F for trials by 
method interaction was not significant (F = 
4.32, p > .05). 

The analysis of variance values for the 
three conditions for Ss falling in the “low” 
range, showed no significant F’s for either 
conditions, trials, or trials by method inter- 
action. With individuals falling in the “low” 
range, the effect of the experimental conditions 
on the amount of conditioning differs from 
that for Ss falling in the “medium” and 
“high” range. 

The analysis of variance values for the 
three anxiety score ranges (methods for 
Group I [‘good” as the reinforcer], Group II 
(light as the reinforcer], and Group III [con- 
trol]) showed no significant interaction effect. 
However, for Group I, the F between anxiety 
ranges (methods) of 4.049 (p < .05) indicated 
that the Ss in the three anxiety ranges differed 
in their reaction to the imposed condition 
(“good”). This did not occur in either of the 
two remaining groups. 

None of the individuals in any of the groups 
were able to verbalize the purpose of the study. 
The predominant sentiment was a reflection 
of the original instructions that this was a 
psychological test. 

In summarizing the results, there was no 
relation between anxiety scores and diagnosis. 
The frequency of occurrence of the selected 
pronouns increased significantly between the 
first block of 20 trials and the subsequent 
trials in only two of the nine groups. These 
two were both in the group in which “good” 
was used as the reinforcer. The difference 
between methods in the “high” anxiety group 
was highly significant (p < .01) whereas that 
between the “medium” anxiety groups was 
significant but less so (p < .05). The difference 
between methods in the “low” anxiety groups 
was not significant. The contingency between 
S’s response and E’s behavior could not be 
verbalized by any of the Ss. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the implications of the interrelation of 
“manifest anxiety” as a factor in learning as 
reported by Spence and Taylor (8) and the 
demonstration by Ball (1) of verbal condi- 
tioning in a setting similar to a clinical inter- 
view. In reviewing the hypotheses advanced, 
it can be seen that the major hypotheses have 
been supported. Since the nonverbal! stimulus 
(light) failed to operate as a reinforcer, the 
hypothesis regarding the relative effectiveness 
of verbal and nonverbal reinforcers did not 
receive an adequate test. To compare validly 
verbal and nonverbal stimuli, it would be 
necessary first to establish that both the 
stimuli employed do function as reinforcers. 

When we observe the results of the condi- 
tioning trials as a whole, without regard to 
“anxiety” scores, we note an initial rise in the 
frequency for the response selected for rein- 
forcement in all groups between Trials 21 and 
40. Since we must assume that the use of pro- 
nouns of self-reference is related to talking 
about one’s self, as the verbalization of the 
subjects strongly supports, some interesting 
inferences can be made. Individuals seeking 
help look upon an interview situation as an 
opportunity to discuss their selves. This would 
be substantiated by the increased use of pro- 
nouns of self-reference. If we consider the groups 
separately, we can see what the effect of the 
experimental conditions is on this readiness 
to discuss one’s self. 

The frequency of occurrence of the critical 
response in Group III (control) tends to drop 
sharply after Trial 40, and though the curve 
rises again it does not achieve the level shown 
for Trials 21 to 40. One might assume that the 
lack of response on the part of the experi- 
menter results in an inhibitory effect on the 
readiness to discuss self. If we consider the 
experiential background of S, the reason would 
not seem difficult to identify. One of the char- 
acteristics of present American culture is the 
stigma attached to talking about one’s self. 
When £ in the situation fails to recognize or 
respond, he is to some degree in conformity 
with the cultural attitude to this response. 
Group II (light as the. reinforcer) behaves in a 
similar manner. 

In Group I, we find the same phenomena 
except that the increase in Trials 61 to 80 
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surpasses that shown in Trials 21 to 40. It has 
been shown that the response of E for Group 
I (“good” as the reinforcer) reinforces this 
readiness to discuss self. However, this is not 
solely a function of the selected response nor 
the reinforcing response but also a function of 
the properties of the individual. When the 
data in Group I were broken down on the 
basis of scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, it was shown that the behavior of 
Group I-—“‘low” was similar to that shown by 
Groups II and III, and markedly dissimilar to 
that shown by Group I—‘high” and Group 
I—“medium.” Although this readiness to talk 
about self is still evident, Z’s behavior does not 
have a similar effect for the three anxiety 
ranges in Group I. It would therefore seem 
that we are also dealing with a property of the 
individual. The works of Taylor (9), Spence 
and Taylor (8), Welch and Kubis (11), and 
the results of the present study tend to sub- 
stantiate the claim that scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale measure a property of 
the individual that is related to degree of 
responsiveness. Although Welch and Kubis 
(11) did not specifically use the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale to establish their criteria of 
anxiety, their criteria were based on many of 
the same factors around which the Anxiety 
Scale was centered. If, as Taylor assumes, “the 
test items” are “descriptions of the response 
syndrome clinically termed anxiety” (9), we 
can infer that the degree of anxiety is related 
to degree of responsiveness. Thus, we can 
agree with Cameron (3) who terms anxiety 
a heightened degree of responsiveness to the 
total stimulus situation. The discriminating 
nature of this heightened responsiveness postu- 
lated by Bruner and Postman (2) and seem- 
ingly demonstrated by the lack of significant 
increases for Group II (light as the reinforcer) 
could be explained in terms of secondary rein- 
forcement. 

The reinforcing properties of “good” have 
been fairly well established. The reinforcing 
properties of light vary with the situations in 
which it is employed. Greenspoon (6) found a 
light flash effective as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation whereas Ball (1) did not. One of the 
major differences between the above studies 
was the fact that in the experimental situation 
designed by Greenspoon (6), the verbal re- 
sponses made by S were not meaningful in the 
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sense that no attempt to communicate with E 
was involved. This was not so in either this 
study or the one performed by Ball (1). In 
the present study the light seemed to have no 
reinforcing properties. It is possible that for a 
stimulus to function as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation which involves an attempt at com- 
munication the stimulus itself must contain 
associations or connotations that can be re- 
lated to the success or failure of this attempted 
communication. In the present study, the light 
was considered by S to be either part of a 
timing set-up or an attempt at distraction. 
It was not associated with the particular 
response made by S. 

The present study has many implications 
for future research. One could investigate the 
reinforcement properties of a host of stimuli 
that are relevant to the interviewing situation. 
In addition, the response to be conditioned 
could be varied so that responses of more 
specific content could be investigated. It would 
also be possible to manipulate rate of rein- 
forcement and homogeneity of reinforcement. 
Such investigation might provide valuable 
leads to treatment. The area of verbal behavior 
is large, vague, and provocative. Only with 
constant, though often limited, experimental 
attacks on the various aspects that present 
themselves can one obtain sufficient under- 
standing to contro] and predict verbal be- 
havior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Ninety hospitalized psychiatric patients 
were administered the Taylor Manifest Anx 
iety Scale in one session and were subsequently 
Ss in an experiment involving 80 experimental 
trials. Each trial consisted of the presentation 
of a stimulus card to which § responded with a 
sentence. The sentence included a verb and 
one of six pronouns which were arranged on a 
three-by-five index card (stimulus card). 

The £ made no response during the first 20 
trials for all Ss. For Trials 21 to 80 in Group 
I, Z responded by saying “good” at the end of 
any sentence that started with I or WE 
(pronouns of self-reference). For Group II, E 
flashed a small light at the end of any sentence 
that started with I or WE. For Group III, 
the procedure for the first 20 trials was con- 
tinued throughout all trials. 

The data were analyzed in respect to ex- 
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perimental conditions and range of scores on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The con- 
clusions are as follows: 

1. Verbal responses can be operantly con- 
ditioned. 

2. “Good”’ is an effective reinforcer in a ver- 
bal situation. 

3. Light, as applied in the present study, 
does not function as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation, 

4. Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale showed a relationship to the amount of 
conditioning. 

5. None of the 90 Ss could verbalize the 
purpose of the study nor the relationship 
between their responses and E’s behavior. 

6. Implications for further research are de- 
scribed. 
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DEPENDENCE ON EXTERNAL INFLUENCE: CORRELATES IN 
PERCEPTION, ATTITUDES, AND JUDGMENT: 


HARRIET B. LINTON? 
Yale University 


LTHOoUGH it is reasonable to assume 
that people who are highly responsive 
to external influence in one situation 

also are likely to be so in other situations, 
attempts to demonstrate such a relationship 
have often been unsuccessful (1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 
15). Allport (1) and Murphy, Murphy, and 
Newcomb (12) conclude, therefore, that “sug- 
gestibilicy” is rarely a consistent personal trait, 
but is rather a function of the specific situa- 
tion. 

The recent work of Witkin, et al. (16, 18) on 
individual differences in the effect of the per- 
ceptual field on response to selected elements 
within the field has, however, yielded con- 
sistent correlations among tasks. Some Ss tend 
to be strongly affected by the perceptual field 
in a number of situations. Such Ss tend also 
to be dependent and to have low self-esteem. 
Other Ss tend to resist the influence of the 
field in a number of situations. These Ss are 
more likely to be analytic, self-aware, and 
self-sufficient (18). 

The personality correlates found in the 
Witkin study are ones that seem likely to 
play a part in suggestibility. The present 
study tests the validity of this impression by 
relating performance in several of Witkin’s 
situations to behavior in three situations that 
have often been used to study suggestibility. 
The following rather general hypothesis is 
tested in the present study: 

The tendency for behavior to be modified by 


' This paper is based on a dissertation submitted in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Yale University. The writer is indebted to the members 
of her thesis committee, Carl I. Hovland, Seymour 
Sarason, and especially Leonard W. Doob, Chairman, 
for their advice and encouragement, to H. A. Witkin 
for the use of the facilities of his laboratory, and to Dr 
Witkin, Max Hertzman, and Helen B. Lewis for their 
advice and for giving access to then unpublished ma 
terial that was invaluable in planning and understand- 
ing the experiment 

The study was done while the writer was a Public 
Health Research Fellow of the National Institute of 
Mental Health 

* Now with the Research Center for Mental Health, 
New York University 
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an external stimulus, regardless of whether the 
external stimulus is personal or impersonal in 
nature, is a function of enduring attributes of 
the person; consequently, Ss whose perform- 
ance in perceptual tasks is highly affected by 
the perceptual field will be those whose be- 
havior in other situations is most likely to be 
modified so as to conform to an external 
standard. 

The experimental situations used are de- 
scribed below; the hypothesis leads to the 
prediction of positive correlations among all 
measures. 

METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were 53 male students in their first 
semester at Brooklyn College. None had taken any 
courses in psychology and all were volunteers. 


Perceptual Tests* 


Tilting-room-tilting-chair (TRTC). The apparatus 
and procedure are those used by Witkin (18). The S 
is placed in a chair which can be tilted; the chair is 
within a roorn which can be tilted independently. The 
visual field and the effect of gravity on the body can 
thereby be varied independently so as to lead to con- 
flicting impressions of the true vertical. It is then pos- 
sible to measure the relative extent to which each S 
relies on each type of cue in his perception of the up- 
right. 

There are four subtests: TRTC 1a (four trials): 
room and chair intially tilted to the same side (room 
at 56°, chair at 22°); S must make the room upright. 
TRTC 1b (four trials): room and chair initially tilted 
to opposite sides (room at 56°, chair at 22°); S must 
make the room upright. TRTC 2a (three trials): room 
and chair initially tilted to same side (room at 35°, 
chair at 22°); S must make the chair upright. TRTC 26 
(three trials): room and chair intially tilted to opposite 
sides (room at 35°, chair at 22°); S must make the chair 
upright 

The score for each series is the sum of the deviations 
from the true upright on all trials of that series, ex- 
pressed in degrees. A high score reflects greater reliance 
on the external (visual) field and less reliance on bodily 
sensations, while a low score reflects the reverse. Since 
the experimental conditions lead to skewed distribu- 
tions of scores, the data for each subtest are normalized. 

Embedded-figures test (EFT). In 24 different trials 


* More complete descriptions of apparatus, materials, 
and experimental procedure are available elsewhere 


(7) 
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the S is required to find a simple figure hidden in a 
more complex figure; the figures are those adapted 
from Gottschaldt by Witkin (17). The simple figure is 
seen alone and is removed when the complex figure is 
presented. The time taken to find each figure is recorded 
to the nearest second and the times for all trials are 
added to give a single score. A high score indicates 
difficulty in overcoming the influence of the surrounding 
field. Scores are normalized; the normalized distribution 
is very similar to that obtained by a logarithmic trans- 
formation. 


Conformity Tests* 


The conformity tests used are typical of those used 
in previous studies of suggestibility. They were selected 
to provide variety in the source of influence, the nature 
and difficulty of the task, and the S’s awareness of 
influence. * 

Autokinelic situation. The autokinetic situation 
follows the genera! procedure used in many previous 
experiments (e.g., 5, 13). Potential influence was 
exerted by a confederate‘ presented as a fellow S; he 
was identified (correctly) as a senior psychology major 
in order to endow him potentially with some degree of 
prestige. There were 20 trials in which Ss wrote in 
booklets their estimate of the amount of movement, 
in inches, following which the E computed each S’s 
initial norm (average of Trials 11-20) and conveyed 
this norm, to the nearest integer, to the confederate. 
There were then 40 trials in which judgments were 
made aloud after the confederate, by prearrangement, 
had given his first on each trial; the confederate’s 
“judgments” in each case were made to average 5 
inches above the 5’s initial norm. For each S, the dif- 
ference between his mean for the oral series and his 
initial norm was obtained, and the ¢ ratio of this dif 
ference computed. 

After the autokinetic experiment, each S was inter 
viewed about his reactions to the situation and the 
interview material was coded. 

Syllogisms test. This test attempts to measure the 
extent to which reasoning is modified by the 5S’s atti- 
tudes toward the issues involved. The syllogisms are 
of the sort used by Morgan and Morton (10), Janis and 
Frick (4) and others (6, 14) to measure the “‘atmosphere 
effect’: some of the items are neutral since there is 
no conflict between the S’s personal attitudes and the 
logically correct answer, while in others the correct 
response conflicts with the S’s attitudes 

The Ss were given 42 syllogisms and asked to judge 
whether each was valid solely in terms of the logical 
operations involved. After that, they were given a 
questionnaire to ascertain their attitudes on the issues 
dealt with in the syllogisms; it was thus possible to 
determine in each case whether a syllogism conflicted 
with the attitudes of a particular S. Two measures were 
obtained: Ew%, the percentage of errors on neutral 
items, and the A index, which is the extent to which 
errors on conflict items exceed the amount that would 
have been predicted (by a regression formula) solely 
from the S’s Ew%. The A index is taken to represent the 
S’s tendency to make wish-fulfilling errors. 





‘The writer wishes to thank Arthur Shaw for his 
skillful performance in the role of confederate 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PERCEPTUAL MEASURES 


Subtests | = TRTC 2a | TRTC 


| EFT 


TRTC la 20t 35°° 27° 


TRTC ib | .02 04 
51° 


TRTC 2a 

TRTC 2b 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 
t Significant at the 
Note.—The r’s jor the EFT are based on 52 cases; all others are 

based on 53 cases. Product-moment r is used and, since predictions 


10 level 


were made, significance levels are based on one tail of the prob 
ability distribution 


Altitude change test. This test gives an opportunity 
for the S’s attitudes on issues of relatively low personal 
significance to be influenced through written material 
The issues were (a) the future number of movie thea 
ters, (b) the practicality of an atomic-power submarine, 
and (c) the selling of antihistamines without prescrip 
tion. Agreement or disagreement with a stated position 
on each issue was ascertained both before and after 
reading articles* about the issues attributed to authori 
tative sources; certainty of opinion was rated on a four 
point scale. Criteria were established for scoring an S 
as having changed or not changed his opinion on each 
issue in the direction favored by the articles; scoring was 
not possible in all instances. 


RESULTS 
Perceptual Tests 


All Ss were scored on the four TRTC sub- 
tests, and all but one on the EFT. The means 
and sigmas of raw scores for the five perceptual 
measures did not differ significantly from those 
found by Witkin (18); split-half reliabilities 
ranged from .80 to .93. 

Table 1 shows that TRTC 2a, TRTC 2b 
and the EFT seem to cluster, and TRTC 1b 
is unrelated to these three tests. TRTC 1a is 
the only measure that shows any tendency to 
relate to TRTC 1b; it is significantly related 
to the other three tests.* 


Conformity Tests 

In the autokinetic situation, two Ss saw no 
movement, so that N = 51. The sample as a 
whole showed an increase in judgments sig- 


*The writer wishes to thank Irving L. Janis for 
providing the articles and for his helpful suggestions 
about their use. 

* When the data are not normalized (cf. 7), the r’s 
are similar to those found by Witkin (18), who did not 
normalize the measures 
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nificant at the .001 level. The ¢ ratio of the 
difference between the initial norm and the 
mean of the oral series was used as a criterion, 
and the sample dichotomized (for reasons for 
dichotomizing, cf. 8) into 17 changers, who 
were considered to have been markedly in- 
fluenced by the confederate, and 34 non- 
changers. The interview formed the basis for 
three additional measures that seem to reflect 
predispositional tendencies of the person to be 
influenced by the confederate or to resist 
influence. Behavior occurring before the intro- 
duction of the confederate’s “judgments” was 
characterized as adequate coping if the S was 
not unduly disturbed by the situation and 
made active efforts to work out a solution for 
himself (29 Ss); otherwise it was rated as 
inadequate (22 Ss). A rating of responsive was 
given to 20 Ss who reported that after the 
confederate was introduced they felt he was 
more likely to be correct than they; the re- 
maining 31 were classified as wunresponsive. 
Twelve Ss who reported deliberate attempts 
to avoid being influenced were rated as nega- 
livistic, and the remaining 39 as nol negativistic.’ 

In the syllogisms test, when items are se- 
lected for equal difficulty, the group of Ss as a 
whole made more errors on conflict than on 
neutral items (p < .01); this indicates that an 
atmosphere effect was elicited by the test. The 
odd-even r (corrected for attenuation) for 
Ew % was .76 and for the A index it was .73; 
it should be noted that the r between the two 
measures is zero by definition. This test was 
scored for 52 Ss. 

In the attitude change test, an S was scored 
as having been influenced if he was rated as 
changing on two or three out of a scorable two 
or three items. Not all items were scorable, 
since there were instances where an S’s original 
opinion was in the direction in which influence 
was exerted. As a result only 46 Ss were re- 
tained in the final scoring, 8 rated as influenced 
and 38 as nol influenced 

Table 2 shows the interrelationships among 


’ The interviews were scored by a second judge, 
using written criteria. All scorings agreed with those of 
the E except for two Ss on coping, one S on responsive 
ness, and three Ss on megativism. For each measure, 
discrepancies were all in one direction, so that dif 
ferences between judges amounted to a change of cut 
off point. Disagreements were submitted to a third 
judge, whose decision was accepted. The writer wishes 
to thank Ruth Belov and David Linton for their help 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG CONFORMITY MEASURES 


Autokinetic Situation Syllogisms 


Nega 
tivism 
(lack 
of) 


Inade- Respon 
quate sive 
Coping ness 


A 


index 


Change 


Attitude 


Autokinetic as°° as°* 67°* 
change 

Inadequate coping sa°* 20 

Responsiveness | 321 

Negativism (lack 

Attitude change 

A index 


** Significant at .01 level 


t Significant at .10 level 


Note.—The N on which r’s are based varies from 44 to 52 
Scores on the syllogisms test are continuous; all other scores are 
dichotomized. As a result, the table inc'udes both tetrachoric and 
biserial r’s. Since predictions were made, significance levels are 
of the probability distribution. 


based on one tai! 
the measures obtained from the conformity 
tests. The only significant r’s are among the 
four autokinetic measures; this supports the 
notion that adequacy of coping, responsive- 
ness, and negativism represent different varia- 
bles that help to determine whether or not 
an S’s actual judgments will be influenced. 
There are no significant correlations among the 
three different basic conformity measures 
(italicized r’s). 


Perceptual-Conformity Interrelations 


Table 3 includes, in addition to the correla- 
tions between perceptual and conformity 
measures, the multiple R of each conformity 
measure with the five perceptual tests as well 
as the r of the conformity measures with a 
Perceptual Index. The Perceptual Index is 
obtained by adding each .S’s normalized scores 
for the five perceptual tests and normalizing 
the resulting distribution; it is, consequently, 
a measure of over-all field dependence in the 
perceptual battery. All measures are oriented 
so that a positive r supports the predictions. 
Correlations involving attitude change are 
based on an N of 46; the other r’s are based on 
N’s of from 50 to 52. The four ‘autokinetic 
measures and attitude change are dichoto- 
mized, while the syllogisms scores and all 
perceptual measures are continuous, so that 
Table 3 contains both biserial and product- 
moment r’s. 

Table 3 shows that the conformity measures 
correlate with the perceptual measures, on the 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL AND CONFORMITY MEASURES 


Conformity Measures onan 
rRT¢ 
lb 


TRTC 
la 2a 
33* 
.20 
25t 


34° 
04 
12 


11 


.42° 
36° 
25t 
49°* 


Autokinetic change 
Inadequate coping 
Responsiveness 
Negativism (lack) 

Attitude Change 55°° 49° 19 

24 

38 


01 
03 


Syllogisms: A index 


En% 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at 01 level 
t Significant at .10 level 


Note 


TABLE 4 


BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL 
AMOUNT OF CONFORMITY 


RELATIONSHIP INDEX AND 


Perceptual Index 
Amount of 
Conformity Lowest 


Middle 


quartiles 


Highest 
quartile quartile 
Number of situa 
tions in which 
S conforms 
None 
One 
T wo 


Three 


Percentage of situ 
ations in which 


conformity 
57% 


19% 11% 


curs 


Not all Ss participated in all three situations; the total 
149 


Note 


number of situations in which the 53 Ss participated was 


whole, to at least the same extent that the 
perceptual measures correlate with each other. 
The conformity measures differ from each 
other, however, in both the extent and the 
pattern of their relationships to the perceptual 
tests. 

The strength of the relationship between 
over-all perceptual field dependence and over- 
all level of conformity is shown in Table 4.* 


* Criteria for conformity in the autokinetic and 
attitude change tests have been described above; in the 
syllogisms test, all Ss with a positive A Index of 15% or 
more are classified as conforming 


TRTC 


si** 


Perceptual Measures 


Perceptual 
Index 


TRTC | pp 


Multiple R 


s4°* 
46** 
21 


65** 


.oor* 
.63°* 
37° 


72** 


26t 
28T 
02 
29t 
36* 70°* 66** 
15 
02 


42** 


53°* 


Since predictions were made, significance levels are based on one tail of the probability distribution 


When the sample is dichotomized into those 
who conform in at one situation and 
those who conform in none, the rp; of con- 
formity with the Perceptual Index is .60 
(p < .001). The relationship is not linear, 
however, since Ss in the lower three quartiles 
on the Perceptual Index conform less than 
chance (= 26%), while only the high group 
conforms more. 


least 


DISCUSSION 


When the perceptual and conformity situa- 
tions are considered separately, the results 
support previous studies: the perceptual tests 
correlate with each other, as Witkin has found, 
and the conformity tests do not correlate with 
each other, as many previous studies have 
found. The most noteworthy finding is that 
the perceptual and conformity measures corre- 
late with each other appreciably. 

The r’s between perceptual and conformity 
measures are far from uniform. While the im- 
plications of that fact cannot be explored here, 
it can be noted that a factor analysis of the 
data’ indicates that there are several factors 
operating. Two of them correspond to the 
classification of the perceptual tests by Witkin 
(18) into (a) situations where acceptance of the 
field is facilitated (TRTC 1a and 1b), and (6) 

* This discussion is based on a factor analysis of the 
data (cf. 7; based on somewhat different r’s, since per 
ceptua! tests were not there normalized). The small 
sample makes the reliability of the obtained factors 


questionable, but they suggest interpretations that 
could be tested further 
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situations where the field must be resisted to 
deal effectively with an item within that field 
(TRTC 2a and 2b, EFT). The present data 
yield at least one other meaningful factor; 
that factor seems to distinguish between im- 
personal tasks and those involving another 
person as the source of influence. While the 
obtained factors are distinct from each other, 
they are not independent. 

Differences in their loadings on the various 
factors lead the conformity measures to have 
differing patterns of corrclation with the per- 
ceptual measures. Change of judgments in the 
autokinetic situation correlates most con- 
sistently with the perceptual battery, while 
each of the three supplementary autokinetic 
measures has its own pattern of r’s with the 
five perceptual tests (for the different per- 
sonality test patterns associated with each 
measure, cf. 9). Attitude change also correlates 
highly with the perceptual battery, particu- 
larly the TRTC room-adjustment tests. The 
A index has the lowest relationship to percep- 
tion, and not always in the predicted direction 
(the r with TRTC 1b would have p < .10 if 
direction were not predicted). The same is true 
of Ey %, not intended as a conformity measure 


(its r with TRTC 1b would have p < .01 if 
direction were not predicted). The significant 
multiple R’s of these measures indicate that 
they are related to perception, but in a more 
complex manner than was anticipated; they 


cannot be said to be related to “field de- 
pendency,” per se. It may be noted that this 
is the only task in which the source of influence 
is not external. 

The results indicate that there is a common 
basis for behavior in the perceptual and con- 
formity situations. The common element, 
whatever it may be, is apparently more uni- 
formly expressed in the perceptual situations 
since they are significantly intercorrelated, on 
the whole, while the conformity situations are 
not. It may be that the perceptual tasks tap a 
deeper, more enduring layer of the person 
than do the cognitive or social situations. As 
an expression of the person’s characteristic 
ways of responding to stimuli, perception is 
primary, since it must precede any cognitive 
or social behavior. It is also less subject to 
conscious control. In the TRTC, for example, 
responses are typically given as direct per- 
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ceptions and not as considered judgments, and 
the S is given no cues for his accuracy. 

In the conformity situations, however, more 
conscious control can be exerted, as in the 
autokinetic situation, where some Ss made 
deliberate efforts to resist infiuence. These 
situations also depend on specific experiences 
that are peripheral to personality: the con- 
federate may resemble someone he likes or 
dislikes, he may have personal knowledge of 
the attitude change issues, etc. Factors of this 
sort, that play less part in the perceptual tests, 
would reduce r’s among conformity measures, 
leading to the impression that they have little 
or nothing in common with each other. 

It is understandable, then, that Ss with 
similar perceptual scores will not necessarily 
conform in the same situations, although they 
may conform to approximately the same ex- 
tent if enough situations are sampled. As 
Table 4 shows, over-all perceptual performance 
permits a prediction of over-all resistance to 
external pressures; it does not, however, allow 
as strong a prediction of behavior in any one 
situation. The attributes reflected in the 
perceptual tests seem, then, to represent rather 
deep-seated personal tendencies that reflect a 
generalized predisposition to conform or to 
resist pressure, with more peripheral factors 
determining just when these tendencies will be 
expressed in overt behavior. 

One of the important personality factors 
that play a part is expressed in the Rorschach 
records produced by these Ss. The degree of 
assertiveness in human movement responses 
was scored. Predominantly assertive M’s were 
given by none in the highest quartile on the 
Perceptual Index, and by 18%, 50%, and 92% 
of Ss in successive quartiles; predominantly 
assertive M’s were given by none who con- 
formed more than once, by 48% of those con- 
forming once, and by 90% of those who did not 
conform at all. Other personality test correlates 
of the experimental measures are available 
elsewhere (7, Appendix; 9; 18), and this would 
seem to be a profitable technique in searching 
for the basis of experimental behavior. 

In conclusion, the results support the ini- 
tial hypothesis that there is a common basis for 
response to external influence in both percep- 
tual and conformity situations. Two sugges- 
tions may be advanced to explain the pattern 
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of relationships found as well as the lack of 
relationship found in other studies. It is 
probable that consistent personal modes of 
reaction are best observed when behavior is 
studied not only in standard tests of suggesti- 
bility per se, but also in situations that are 
less easily affected by conscious control or 
peripheral factors, such as the perceptual 
tasks or projective tests. The data also indi- 
cate that there is a group of separable but 
related tendencies that contributes to con- 
forming behavior, rather than a unitary “trait 
of suggestibility.” 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that people have a gener- 
alized tendency to accept or reject external 
influence was tested in perceptual and con- 
formity situations, using 53 male college fresh- 
men as Ss. Perceptual tests were (a) a four-part 
test of ability to determine the upright in 
space when gravitationa! and visual cues are 
put in conflict, and (6) the Gottschaldt- 
Witkin embedded-figures test. Conformity 
tests were (a) effect of planted judgments of 
estimates of autokinetic movement, (6) atti- 
tude change after reading authoritative arti- 
cles, and (c) the effect of personal feelings on 
logic. 

Results: (a) Ss who were highly influenced 
by the field in one perceptual test performed 
similarly in other perceptual tests, (b) con- 
formity measures were not significantly 
interrelated, and (c) field<lependent percep- 
tual behavior was associated with high 
conformity in the other tests, particularly the 
autokinetic and attitude change measures. 

The correlational patterns suggest that sev- 
eral variables determine conforming behavior, 
rather than a single “trait of suggestibility.” 
It is suggested that perceptual performance 
reflects central tendencies of the person that 
may or may not emerge in a specific test of 
conformity, while behavior in any one con- 
formity situation is subject to greater fluctua- 
tion as a result of more peripheral factors. 
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EMPIRICAL ELABORATION OF THE THEORY OF COMPLEMENTARY 
NEEDS IN MATE-SELECTION!: 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


Northwestern University 


Tupres of mate-selection agree that 

Americans tend to marry homogamously, 

i.e., they tend to marry persons who are 
like themselves with respect to race and 
such social factors as religion, socioeconomic 
level, and education. The state of affairs 
which these studies reflect is that one tends 
to find his associates among persons sinuilar to 
himself in social characteristics and to find his 
spouse among his associates. Studies on 
homogamy do not explain, however, how an 
individual selects a spouse within his group 
of associates. The theory of complementary 
needs presents the hypothesis that within one’s 
group of associates (or “‘field of eligibles’’) one 
selects a spouse on the basis of psychic factors. 
More formally, it has been hypothesized that: 
‘... in mate-selection each individual seeks 
within his or her field of eligibles for that per- 
son who gives the greatest promise of pro- 
viding him or her with maximum need-gratifi- 
cation’’; and further, “the need-pattern of B, 
the second person or the one to whom the 
first is attracted, will be complementary 
rather than similar to the need-pattern of A, 
the first person.”’ (4, p. 242.) 

The purpose of the present paper is to eluci- 
date the concept of “complementariness.” At 
the beginning of the present project the au- 
thors lacked a detailed hypothesis as to the 
nature of complementariness. One hypothesis 
was that it would be the opposite of homogamy 
level of In other words, we 
hypothesized that a person high in need 
dominance would be attracted to someone low 
in that need. We made a similar prediction for 
each of the 15 needs and traits in the study, 
and we called this Type | compilementariness 


on the needs. 


(5 


From the general belief systems of Freudian 
and Freudian-derived psychologies and from 
common sense we also set up hypotheses in- 


' This investigation was supported by a research 
grant (MH-439) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service 
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volving one need or trait in the husband and a 
different need or trait in the wife. For ex- 
ample, we hypothesized that a person high in 
need abasement would be attracted to another 
who was high in need hostility. We speak of 
this as Type II complementariness. Evidence 
has been reported indicating that both types 
of complementariness are operative (4, 5). 

Although the data have tended to support 
our hypotheses, we have been troubled with 
the feeling that these hypotheses have been 
generated more as intuitive hunches than as 
necessary consequences of the theory. More 
specifically, then, the purpose of the present 
paper is to arrive at empirically derived hy- 
potheses as to which variables are comple- 
mentary. To make this analysis meaningful it 
is necessary to note the nature of the variables, 
of the sample of subjects (Ss), of the data 
gathered, and of a statistical technique called 
the “interspousal correlation.” 


METHOD 


In this study “need” is conceived in a manner gener- 
ally consistent with the formulation of H. A. Murray 
(2). Since the concept of need as used here has been 
explicated in previcus publications (1, 3), it will suffice 
to assert that it is conceived as (a) a goal-oriented 
drive, (6) which is native or learned, (c) the nature of 
which is inferred from behavior. Twelve needs and 
three general traits have been posited for the purpose 
of the present study. Some of these variables have been 
dichotomized into overt and covert levels of expression. 
Some were dichotomized situationally into expression 
within and without the marriage. Both of these dichot- 
omies have been applied to some. Table 1 lists the 
variables used, gives their definitions, and shows which 
dichotomies have been applied. From the table it will be 
seen that the dichotomies and double dichotomies 
convert the 15 variables into 44 subvariables. 

A sample of 25 young married couples was inter- 
viewed during 1950. At that time at least one member 
of each couple was an undergraduate student in selected 
schools of Northwestern University. We might speak 
of the students as being of the “majority” in the sense 
that they were white, middle class, and native-born. 
They had been married less than two years and were 
childless.? 


*More complete information about the sample 
appears in (4) 
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From each of the 50 Ss three personal documents 
were obtained: (a) an interview structured to elicit 
evidence on the postulated needs, called a “need-inter 
”: (b) a case-history interview; and (c) an eight 
card TAT. From these data several series of ratings 
have been made for every S on each of the 44 sub 
variables. The first of these sets of ratings is based upon 
a content analysis of the need interview. A second set 
is based on a holistic and clinically oriented analysis 
of that interview. A third set (and the only other set 


view 


TABLE 1 
12 Neeps AND 3 GENERAL TRAITS 
ABBREVIATIONS, DICHOTOMIES, 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Needs 


Abbre 


) 
viation Definition 


Variable Dichotomy 


Overt-covert To accey or invite 


Within-without 


Abasement n Aba 


blame, criticism, or 


« 


punishment lo 
blame or harm the 
self 


Achievement Overt-covert To work diligently to 


Only “‘with create something 


out” and/or to emulate 
others 
Overt To draw near and enjoy 


Only 


Approach overt 


‘with interaction with an 


out”’ other person or per 
sons 
Overt-covert To get rid of the con 


Within-without 


Autonomy 
straint of other per 
sons. To avoid or es 


cape from domina 


tion To be unat 
tached and independ 
ent 

Overt-covert To admire and praise a 

Within-without 

Overt-covert To 


Within-without 


Deference 
person 
Dominance influence and con 
trol the behavior of 
others 
To fight 


others 


Overt-covert or kill 
Within-without 
Overt covert 


Within-without 


Hostility injure 


To give sympathy and 
help 


Nurturance 
aid to a weak 


less, ill, or dejected 


person or animal 


Overt-covert To excite the admira 


Within-without 


Recognition 
tion and approval of 
others 


Status None To desire a socio-eco 


Aspiration nomic status consid 


erably higher than 


one has A special 
case of achievement 

Status To work diligently to 

one 6 


status A 


>triving alter socio 
economi« 
special case of 
achievement 
Overt-covert To be helped by a sym 


Within-without 


Succorance 
pathetic person. To 
be nursed, loved, pro 
tected, indulged 





TABLE 1—Continued 
General Traits 


Abbre 
viauon 


Variable Dichotomy Definition 


Within-without Fear, conscious or un 


conscious, of harm or 


Anxiety Anx 


misfortune 
from the hostility of 
others and/or 


arising 


social 
reaction to one's own 
behavior 

Within-without/The show of affect in be 
havior 


Emotionality | Emo 


Within-without/The gratification of a 
derived 


Vicariousness | Vic 
| 


| need 
the perception 


from 
that 

| 

| another person is de 


riving gratification 


relevant to the present report) is based upon the con 


clusions of a five-member conference deliberating on 
all three sources of data noted above 

Correlations between spouses on all pairs of sub 
variables have been computed. To compute this statis 
tic, which we call the “‘interspousal correlation,”’ each 
husband’s score on subvariable X is paired with his 
wife’s score on subvariable Y, and the correlation is 
computed over the 25 pairs of observations. The 
reverse correlation is also computed, i.e., husbands on 
Y are paired with wives on X.* 

With 44 subvariables the total number of 
spousal correlations for each set of ratings is 44* (= 
1936). Since we have three sets of ratings and since the 
matrix of interspousal correlations based on each set 
of ratings contains 1936 r’s, the total number of r’s from 
the three matrices is 3 K 1936 (= 5808) 


inter 


Procedures 


The procedure in the present problem is to examine 
the correlations to determine the significance of regu 
larities in their signs. It will be recalled that most of our 
variables are dichotomized and a good many are double 
dichotomized. Examples of double-dichotomized 
variables are n Aba and m Hos. When the husbands’ 
n Hos is correlated with the m Aba of their respective 
wives, therefore, the result is a submatrix of 4 X 4, 
or 16, correlations. Taking account of the fact that 

*In the conventional correlation there is a pair of 
observations (one X and one Y) for each individual, 
and the covariance is an expression of how X and Y are 
related within individuals. In the interspousal correla 
tion there is one observation for each person (an X 
value on the husband and a Y value on his wife, or two 
observations for the couple). Since the covariance is an 
expression of how X in husbands is related to Y in their 
respective wives, it reports between-spouses (or within 
couples) information. Thus factors derived from inter 
spousa! correlations provide information about dimen 
sions of marital choice rather than about personality 
factors within the individuals. This distinction is 
important for understanding the nature of the factors 
which are referred to in the section below on “Results.” 





TABLE 2 
Consistent Tren~ps my Iwrerspousat Corre.ations Between 12 Neeps anp 3 Generar Trarts* 


ness s 1 a ca == == 





Husbands 


Assertive Quasi- Assertive Mixed 


+/- 


& 
& 1 | 8 ria r| 4 < 
. . 4 . I 


Assertive 


a Dom 


Quasi 


Assertive 


a App i+ 


Quasi 


Receptive 


Rec eptive 


A 6/s | s/s | 6/3 1/2 / / 5/6 | 6/2 1/3 | 4/5 | 4/3 i/4 5/7 | 8/4 
8 3) af} 4/2) 2/1 j2| 2fo| 1/2| 072] O41] 0/3| 144] 173] 5/3 
Cc 2/4 /4 v4, OO 1/0 / 2/3) 6/o| 1/i} 1/5 3/1 2/3, 6/4) 1/3 


* Signs in the upper-left position in the cell are determined by Procedure A; in the center by B; in the lower-right by C. The marginal 
totals show the number of +'s and —'s for each procedure, the former being at the left of the slant, and the latter at the right. Cells 
marked “>” indicate that the number of correlations was too small (3) for a test to be made at the 
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these correlations have been run on three sets of rat- 
ings—the content analysis of the need interview, the 
holistic analysis of the need interview, and the final 
conference—we have a total of 16 X 3, or 48, r’s in 
the submatrix of correlations between husbands’ n 
Hos and wives’ » Aba. It follows that there will be 
another set of 48 correlations between husbands’ » 
Aba and wives’ » Hos. 

Procedure A. The null hypothesis asserts that the 48 
correlations in a submatrix such as husband-»-Hos- 
by-wife-n-Aba are randomly distributed about a mean 
of zero. If such is the case, it is equally likely that the 
sample r’s will be positive and negative. Then by expan- 
sion of the binomial (with p = g = Sand n = 48), it is 
possible to establish critical regions in terms of which 
to reject the null hypothesis. In view of the fact that 
not all variables are double dichotomized, not all of 
the submatrices involve 48 coefficients. Accordingly it 
is necessary to set m equal to the various sizes of sub- 
matrix. At the two-sided .05 level of significance the 
minimum number of similar signs for the various sizes 
of submatrix are: 6 for » = 6, 10 form = 12, 18 forn 
= 24, and 32 for » = 48. No critical region can be 
established when » = 3. 

With 15 variables, we are considering 15 15, or 225, 
submatrices. All submatrices have been examined in 
the light of the critical values reported in the above 
paragraph. For example, it was found that in the 
husband-»-Hos hy wife-#s-Aba submatrix there were 43 
positive r’s and 5 negative r’s. Since we reject the null 
hypothesis when the proportion deviates as far from 
.5 as 32 and 16, we reject the null hypothesis in this 
instance 

It may be contended that the procedure just set 
forth is faulty in that the signs of all correlations in a 
submatrix are not independent in the same sense as are 
the successive tosses of a single coin. This argument is 
based on the fact that a single set of observations enters 
into several correlations.‘ To circumvent this difficulty 
Procedure B was set up. 

Procedure B. Each set of observations was used only 
once. For example from a 4 X 4 submatrix containing 16 
correlations based on ratings made in the final confer- 
ence, only one r was selected from each row and column 
for a total of four. Selections were based on a table of 
random numbers. In general this meant reducing by 
more than the one-half power the number of correla- 
tions used. From this point on Procedure A was fol- 
lowed 

Procedure C is one further way in which the quest 
for the discovery of trends was carried out. All the 
correlations in each submatrix (48 in the largest case) 
were examined. To be given a sign, there had to be at 


*It may also be argued that the underlying assump- 
tion of independence is violated because al] 48 (or what- 
ever number of) r’s in a given submatrix are based on 
the same 25 couples and that the » results from dicho- 
tomization and from plural ratings. If this were an 
attempt to test hypotheses, such a criticism would be 
valid. The purpose, here, however, is to locate the most 
stable findings we can about these 25 couples and to 
use these findings for the purpose of generating new 
hypotheses 
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least one significant at the two-sided .01 level with no 
correlation of the opposite sign large enough to be 
significant at the two-sided .05 level. 

Signs derived from these three procedures are 
shown in Table 2. The sign in the upper left position 
in each cell is derived from Procedure A, in the center 
position from Procedure B, and in the lower right posi- 
tion from Procedure C. As would be expected from the 
discarding of data and the consequent reduction in 
the number of correlations examined, fewer signs 
emerge from Procedure B than from Procedure A. 
To anticipate, however, the salient finding for the 
purpose of this paper is that all three methods point to a 
generally consistent picture—four homogeneous corner 
areas divided by border zones of heterogeneity. 

The next step was the creation of a simple cluster 
analysis by noting consistencies in the patterns of 
signs. Formal! criteria for inclusion in the cluster at one 
of the poles of a factor were: (a) the variable must cor 
relate only negatively or zero with the other variables 
in the cluster; (6) it must correlate only positively or 
zero with ail variables in the cluster at the other pole; 
and (c) it must show at least one negative correlation 
with its own cluster and at least one positive correlation 
with the other. If the variable met these criteria for 
all three procedures, it was classified as definitely 
within a cluster. If it met the criteria for only one or 
two of the procedures, its inclusion was regarded as 
partially determined, and it is shown in the table as 
“quasi-.”” 


RESULTS 


When we turn our attention to the 24 cells 
arising from the intersection of the first six 
columns and the first four rows of Table 2, we 
find that wherever a sign appears, it is nega- 
tive. (It is readily apparent that these negative 
signs cluster in the intersection of the first 
three rows and the first three columns, and 
therefore that these nine cells are better deter- 
mined than the rest of the 24 cells.) Four of 
these variables are common to both sexes: m 
Ach, n Aut, » Dom, and nm Hos. These variables 
suggest a psychological category to which we 
might give the trait names striving (m Ach), 
independent (m Aut), controlling (n Dom), and 
hostile (n Hos). We have called this cluster 
“assertive.” The sex-specific variables of this 
cluster will be considered after a few remarks 
about the cluster at the other pole. 


* If these were the usual R-type or Q-type correla 
tions, we might have some difficulty in trying to inter 
pret a factor or cluster in which the variables correlate 
only negatively with each other. Let it be recalled that 
here, however, we are dealing with interspousal correla 
tions—the covariance is between husbands on X and 
their respective wives on Y—and hence negative inter 
correlations within the cluster need not bother us 
Cf. Footnote 3 
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The common variables in the last five rows 
and the last five columns suggest the following 
trait names: masochistic inferiority (m Aba), 
submissiveness (n Def), passive dependency 
(m Suc), and vicariousness (Vic). This cluster 
we have called “receptive.” 

Turning to the sex-specific variables in the 
“assertive” cluster, we find that there is no 
variable which is specific to women, but that 
the two status variables, » SA and mn SS, are 
male-specific. Presumably the most socialized 
form of aggressive-assertive behavior for 
middle-class males is channeled into the ac- 
tivity of “getting ahead.” (It will be recalled 
from Table 1 that these two needs were origi- 
nally conceptualized as special forms of m Ach.) 
Although the writers would not necessarily 
have predicted that the status-oriented needs 
would prove sex-specific, it does seem a cul- 
tural premise that the achievement of upward 
mobility of the couple is largely dependent 
upon the occupational performance of the hus- 
band, and hence that it is largely the wife who 
makes a “mobility bet” when she selects a 
spouse. This interpretation is reinforced by the 
observation that in females » SA comes within 
one sign (the positive r with husbands’ n App) 
of being classified as a quasi-receptive variable. 

In the receptive cluster the sex-specific 
variables are: for men, m App; and for women, 
Anx. These findings suggest the hypotheses (a) 
that perhaps approachant behavior and re- 
liance upon relationships (m App) rather than 
on accomplishments (m Ach, m SS) is a mascu- 
line form of passivity-receptivity, and (6) that 
anxious women tend to marry assertive men 
and to avoid marrying receptive man, whereas 
anxious men on the other hand seem not dis- 
posed to one or the other type of woman. 

As of the moment it is not possible to make a 
coherent interpretation of the variables in the 
two “mixed” categories of Table 2. The vari- 
ables common to the two sexes are nm Nur, 
Emo, and n Rec. The pattern of signs suggests 
the possibility that Emo may be to a consider- 
able degree the negative of m Nur. If this is 
the case, it is likely that another bipolar di- 
mension is represented here which is char- 
acterized by m Nur at one end and Emo at the 
other. However, in the present design the lack 
of sufficient variables of the appropriate con- 
tent prevents our seeing this factor clearly 
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enough to posit it as a dimension of marital 
choice at this time.* 


DISCUSSION 


The pattern of signs suggests the following 
hypothesis: 

H,; There is a bipolar dimension of mate- 
selection which at one end is characterized by 
needs and traits which are assertive and at the 
other are receptive in nature. 

The negative correlations among the varia- 
bles within each cluster suggest: 

H,; Persons with “assertive” personality 
characteristics do not tend to marry each other, 
and similarly, persons with “receptive” char- 
acteristics tend not to marry each other, but 
rather: 

H,; Irrespective of gender, persons who fall 
into one of these clusters tend to marry per- 
sons who fall into the other; i.e., “assertive” 
persons tend to marry “receptive” persons and 
vice versa. 

Table 2 contains material for a number of 
more specific hypotheses. One way of express- 
ing this would be to formulate a hypothesis 
for each column and each row of the table. 
For illustrative purposes we shall present hy- 
potheses based on the first column and the 
first row respectively: 

Hy: Men who are high in m Ach tend to 
select as wives women who are high in m Aba, 
n Def, n Suc, nm App, m Nur, and Vic, and who 
are low in nm Dom, m Hos, m Ach, nm Aut, n SS, 
and m Rec. 

Hs: Women who are high in m Ach tend to 
select as husbands men who are high in m Rec, 
n App, » Suc, and Vic, and who are low in n 
Aut, m Ach, and nm Nur. 

It is clear that 28 other hypotheses about the 
other 14 rows and 14 columns could be phrased. 


* Two factor analyses have been completed on these 
data. The first was a Q type analysis and the second 
an R type. Each of these studies showed two factors 
similar to our “assertive” category and two factors 
similar to our “receptive” category. These findings 
suggest the prospect that the assertive-receptive 
dimension of marital choice which has been revealed 
by the crude technique of cluster analysis in the present 
paper may prove factorially to be a four-dimensional 
entity. In each of these factor analyses, moreover, a 
factor appeared which seemed to consist largely of n 
Nur. The latter finding adds strength to our suspicion 
that nurturance may be a dimension of marital choice 
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SUMMARY 


Personality data have been obtained from 
25 middle-class, “majority,” university-trained 
married couples. In previous reports these data 
have been interpreted as supporting the hy- 
pothesis that these 25 husbands and 25 wives 
selected each other on the basis of comple- 
mentary needs. The present paper has been 
concerned with a further analysis of these data 
for the purpose of foimulating more specific 
hypotheses concerning the nature of “com- 


TABLE 3 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIABLES OF THIS STUDY BY 
SEX AND BY THE ASSERTIVE-RECEPTIVE 
DIMENSION OF MARITAL CHOICE 


Female 
Only 


Both 
Sexes 


, Male 
Cluster Only 
n Ach 
n Aut 
n Dom 
n Hos 


nSA 
na SS 


Assertive and 
Quasi-Assertive 


n Aba 
n Def 
n Suc 

Vic 


Receptive and 
Quasi-Receptive 


n Nur 
n Rec 
Emo 


Mixed 


‘ pothesis 
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plementariness.”” The major outcome of this 
analysis has been the generation of the hy- 
that an important dimension of 
marital choice in the group sampled is the 
assertive-receptive dimension. More specifi- 
cally, it is hypothesized that high “assertives”’ 
tend not to marry persons who are like them- 
selves in this respect but rather persons who 
are high “receptives.” Sex-srecific qualifica- 
tions on the assertive-receptive dimension of 
marital choice have been noted, and illustrative 
specific hypotheses have been stated in the 
language of the variables of this study. Table 
3 summarizes this material. 
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EGAN (4), Wittenborn (13), and Lorr, 
Jenkins, and O’Connor (10) have 
amply demonstrated that factor 

analysis can usefully be applied to the problem 
of isolating the principal syndromes of be- 
havior pathology. This study was similarly 
designed to apply the factor method to data 
obtained on scales descriptive of psychiatric 
outpatients. Its objectives were (a) to define 
some of the variables currently used to de- 
scribe the pathological variations in the 
behavior, inferred attitudes, and needs of 
adult patients in treatment; (b) to test more 
rigorously the existence of certain symptom 
syndromes which have been observed clini- 
cally; and (c) to develop a set of independent 
criteria for use in clinical research and for 
test validation. 


METHOD 


A form consisting of 73 brief descriptive rating scales 
was developed, field tested, and revised? Each scale 
variable consisted of a graded series of brief descriptive 
statements. Of the 73 scales, 48 consisted of six graded 
elements; the remaining 25 consisted of four elements. 
Some 33 of the scales were descriptive of behavioral 
traits such as mood direction and degree of persever- 
ance. Nineteen scales were concerned with severity of 
somatic and psychic symptoms such as phobias, ob- 
sessions, and skin disturbances. Eighteen scales were 
descriptive of inferred needs, self attitudes, and feelings 
such as need for approval and attitude toward adults 
in authority. Three scales were descriptive of patient 
complaints 

The rating form was designed to measure (a) com- 
mon physical and psychological symptoms of the psy- 
choneuroses and psychosomatic reaction syndromes, 
(b) those personality traits most readily observable in 


'From the Veterans Administration, Veterans 
Benefits Office, Washington, D. C. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
of Mary E. Reidy and Elizabeth Turk with the statisti- 
cal computations 

* A copy of this form of 73 descriptive rating scales 
is available from the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No, 4628 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publication Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in ad- 
vance $2.25 for microfilm or $5.00 for photocopies. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress 


the clinic situation, and (c) the needs and attitudes 
most frequently noted in clinic reports. 

More important, 15 parameters were hypothesized. 
These were defined on the basis of a study of reports 
by Guilford (6, 7), Cattell (3), Mosier (11), and a study 
of Murray’s need definitions. The conventional psy- 
chiatric diagnostic syndromes (1) were also used to 
formulate hypotheses. 

The concepts explicitly hypothesized in the con- 
struction of the rating-scale variables were the follow- 


. Emotional] responsiveness 

. Conscientiousness 

. Self-esteem 

Poised sociability versus shy seclusiveness 
Reality distortion 

. Hostility versus friendliness 

. Passive dependence versus assertive independence 
. Antisocial (psychopathic) reaction 

. Anxiety reaction 

. Obsessive-compulsive reaction 

. Gastrointestinal reaction 

. Asthenic reaction 

. Conversion (hysteric) reaction 

. Skin reaction 

. Cardiac (hypertension) reaction 

The subjects (Ss) for this study consisted of 184 
veterans who were being seen in individual psycho- 
therapy at four mental hygiene clinics. No patient 
had been seen for less than four therapeutic sessions 
and the typical patient had been receiving treatment 
for about three months. Each patient was rated once 
by his own therapist on each of the 73 scales of the 
schedule. The raters were predominantly staff psy- 
chiatrists, clinical psychologists, and social workers, 
but a number were fourth-year clinical psychology 
trainees. Raters in each clinic participated in several 
practice rating sessions and were provided ample op- 
portunity to discuss and compare their ratings of col- 
leagues and patients. Each rating schedule included a 
detailed rating guide. 

Raters were instructed that the purpose of their 
ratings was to develop a uscble form for describing 
patients. To secure an estimate of rating stability 10 
patients were re-rated after a two-week interval with- 
out prior warning. The average product-moment cor- 
relation between first and second rating on the 73 scales 
was .77; no correlation was less than .71. 

The frequency distributions of ratings on each scale 
were compared clinic by clinic. As differences between 
clinics appeared to be very slight, the distributions 
were combined without modification. The frequency 
distribution of each variable was dichotomized as close 
as possible to the median, coded, and punched on IBM 
cards. The correlations computed from the frequencies 
obtaining in the fourfold tables consisted of tetrachoric 
coefficient estimates based on the cosine formula of the 
tetrachoric correlation coefficient. 
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TABLE 1 
Rotratep Osiigve Factor Matrerx V 
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The 73 X 73 correlation matrix was systematically 
searched, and positively correlated traits were segre- 
gated into nonoverlapping clusters. Preliminary cen- 
troid analyses were made of four small correlation 
matrices as elsewhere reported (8, 9). For the analysis 


reported here, 15 variables were eliminated. Sveral 
scales were dropped because they appeared in doublet 
factors in the preliminary studies. Certain variables 
were eliminated because of the absence of any sub- 
stantial correlation with the other variables. 

A correlation matrix of 58 X 58 variables consisting 
of ten clusters was twice analyzed by whe multiple- 
group method.’ Centroid estimates of the communalities 
were used on the first analysis. The communalities ob- 
tained were then reinserted in the correlation matrix 
and again factored. In both analyses the communalities 
of three of the variables exceeded unity by a small 
amount, probably because of inconsistencies in the 
correlation coefficients. These three vectors have been 
arbitrarily normalized. An 11th centroid factor was 
extracted but it was considered a residual! plane. The 
residual correlation represented by the product of the 
two highest 11th-factor loadings was .06 which is less 
than the standard error of a zero correlation for the 
size of sample used here. Moreover, the frequency dis- 
tribution of 11th-factor residuals was unimodal and 
symmetric while its mean was very close to zero. 

The rotations made were by the single plane method. 
The oblique rotated factor matrix V is given in Table 1,‘ 
the transformation matrix appears in Table 2. 


Tue Frrest-Orper Factors 


Only variables with factor loadings of .35 
and higher will be used to interpret the factors 
isolated. 

The scales presented below defining Factor 
A are descriptive of a bipolar parameter of 
emotional responsiveness and energy level. 
They appear also to be indicative of the degree 
to which inhibiting restraints aiiect the 
individuai. Factor A (Table 3) appears to be 
related to Cattell’s (3) source trait F’, surgency- 
desurgency. In an earlier report, this factor was 
labeled ER (8). 

The second factor, B (Table 4), previously 
labeled RD (9) appears to represent a param- 
eter descriptive of distortion of reality in per- 
ception, thinking, and feeling. The pathological 
end of the factor depicts a paranoid, with- 
drawn, depressed individual who, because he 
feels rejected by the world, tends to reject with 
hostility the world around him. In hospitalized 
psychotic patients, perceptual distortion is 
distinct from paranoid distortion. The reality 


* This 58-variable correlation matrix is available from 
the ADI. Order Document No. 4628. For prices, see 
Footnote 2. 

* Tables giving the orthogonal factor matrix F, the 
direction cosines between first-order reference vectors, 
the distribution of 11th factor residuals, and the trans- 
formation ¥ pq for determining the saturations of the 
variables j on the second-order factors g are also filed 
with the ADI. Again, order Document No. 4628 with 
prices as given in Footnote 2. 
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TABLE 2 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX A 
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TABLE 3 
Factor A 


Scale Description 


consistent in mood 

behavior highly restrained 

in a conflict always gives in 
shows little interest 

little sign of feeling 

rarely expresses hostility overtly 
seclusive and isolated 

emotional tone deeply depressed 


Factor 
Loading 


73 
55 
49 
47 
46 
.42 
42 
40 


mood swings frequent 

behavior unrestrained 

tries to impose his will on others 
displays strong interests 

marked emotional over-response 
hostility usually expressed overtly 
constantly with others 

emotional tone highly elated 


TABLE 4 
Factor B 


Scale Description 


distortions in perception and thinking marked 
strongly suspicious 

seclusive and isolated 

emotional tone deeply depressed 

conviction of change 

conviction that people talk about him 
hostility usually expressed overtly 

constantly self preoccupied 

feels unwanted or rejected 

defiant of adults in authority 


distortion of Factor B combines these two 
aspects 

Factor C (Table 5) defines a temperament 
continuum extending from manifest tension 
to relaxation. It is identical with the factor 
previously labeled AT (9). The tension indica- 
tors of C appear in the diagnosis of anxiety 
reaction as described in the Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual of Mental Disorders (1). Factor 
C is similar to O’Connor’s (12) Factor C, 


Factor 
Loading 


et) 
46 
42 
41 
41 


no reality distortion 
conspicuously trustful 
constantly with others 
emotional tone highly elated 
things feel real and familiar 
no ideas of reference 41 
hostility rarely expressed overtly 38 
attention directed to matters outside self 37 
feels accepted and wanted .%6 
acceptant of adults in authority 36 


anxious hostility, with respect to the tension. 
However, hostility has insignificant loadings on 
the tension factor in this study. Wittenborn’s 
(13) anxiety factor found in psychotics is 
obtained from the patient’s reports of his 
uneasiness and apprehension. Factor C is 
primarily a directly observable manifest 
tension. 

Bipolar Factor D (Table 6) defines a 
sense of personal adequacy which was earlier 
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labeled PA (8). Cattell’s (3) source trait E, 
called ascendance-submission, has much in 
common with Factor D. In questionnaire 
material Guilford’s inferiority Factor I may 
represent one pole of D. It is also similar at 
one pole to O’Connor’s (12) doublet Factor 
H which he terms an inferiority reaction. 
Headaches, it should be noted, are associa- 
ted with the absence of conscious feelings of 
inadequacy. 

Factor E (Table 7) which is also bipolar, 
represents a continuum of dependent immatu- 
rity versus independent maturity. At the 


socially approved pole is the individual who 


assumes responsibility for his own conduct in 
relation to his social obligations. The socially 
disapproved pole is exemplified by the psycho- 
path, although certain schizophrenic patients 
are also tuus characterized. Cattell’s (3) 
Factor G, pesitive character integration versus 
immature dependent character, is quite similar 
to our Factor E. In the previous report (8) 
Factor E was found to be separable in Factors 
M (maturity) and G (goal-lirected control). 

The bipolar continuum underlying Factor 
F (Table 8) seems best described as a character 
trait of conscientiousness. The careless indiffer- 
ence and lack of concern for orderliness and sys- 


TABLE 5 
Factor C 


Scale Description 


consistently tense 

sleep frequently difficult and interrupted 
consistently irritable 

usually loses control under stress 


agitated or panicky with anxiety 


Factor 
Loading 


72 
oa 
56 
49 


consistently relaxed 

sleep rarely difficult or interrupted 

rarely irritable or grouchy 

rarely loses emotional control under 
stress 


untroubled and unworried 9 


TABLE 6 
Factor D 


Scale Description 


marked tendency to feel an inadequate person 

extreme feelings of guilt 

in a conflict always gives in 

need for approval conspicuous factor in be 
havior 

conspicuously lacking belief in himself 


very frequent headaches 


Factor 
Loading 


63 
46 
46 
44 


little inclined to feel inadequate 

lacking in guilt feelings 

tries to impose his will on others 

unaffected by approval need 

belief in himself and his 43 
spicuous 

no complaint of headaches 


powers con- 


38 


TABLE 7 
Factor E 


Scale Description 


little inclined to accept adult responsibilities 


nearly always blames others for difficulties 
seems never to consider tomorrow 


makes frequent use of complaints 

little or no regard for anyone 

rarely able to delay impulses for satisfaction 
rarely sees a task through 


Factor 

Loading 

displays an exaggerated sense of responsi 78 
bility 

rarely blames others for difficulties 

action determined by consideration of to 
morrow 

makes no use of complaints 

shows an exceptional concern for others 

usually able to delay impulses 

rarely fails to see a task through 


59 
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TABLE 8 
Factor F 


Scale Description 


indifferent and careless in task performance 


marked lack of concern for system or order- 
liness 

conspicuously lacking in standards 

extreme concern over homosexual tendencies 

has no ambitions for achievement 


TABL 


Factor 
Loading 


0 


careful and painstaking in task perform- 
ance 

marked concern for system and order- 
liness 

sets unusually high standards for self 

no concern over homosexual] tendencies 

motivation for achievement high 


E9 


Factor G 


Scale Description 


43 
54 


preoccupied with recurrent insistent thoughts 

severe respiratory disturbances present (asthma, 
etc.) 

30 little inclined to feel an inadequate person 


38 marked concern for system and orderliness 


42 
56 


preoccupied with intense morbid fears 

agitated by conflict of sexual impulses and be- 
liefs 

unable to resist performing repetitive acts 


4M 


tematic living is apparently associated with 
homosexual tendencies. No clear-cut explana- 
tion of this relationship seems apparent. A very 
similar factor labeled meticulousness but 
based on questionnaire data is reported by 
Barnes (2). 

Factor G (Table 9) was the most difficult of 
the planes to define in the rotations. The result, 
which is not too convincing in certain respects, 
wili require cross checking. The pathological 
end of Factor G appears to define primarily 
an obsessive-compulsive-phobic reaction. Re- 
spiratory disturbances such as asthma and hay 
fever are also quite prominent in this factor. 
However, the selective absence of inadequacy 
feelings seems highly questionable. The 
presence of specific morbid fears and compul- 
sive acts is consistent with the other ele- 
ments in the pattern. 

The scales defining Factor H are listed in 
Table 10. H describes a gastrointestinal reac- 
tion, previously labeled GI (9). The presence of 
headaches and conversion symptoms is not 
unexpected. Also consistent is the apparent 
absence of need for approval from others. The 


no recurrent insistent thoughts 
no respiratory disturbances 


marked tendency to feel an inadequate 
person 

marked lack of concern for system or 
orderliness 

no specific unrealistic fears 

no conflict of sexual impulses and beliefs 


no repetitive irrational] acts 


patient who tends to deny his dependency 
needs will deny a need for approval from 
others. Why sex conflict and concern over 
masturbation are selectively absent is not 
easy to explain. Apparently patients troubled 
by conflict over masturbation tend not to 
develop gastrointestinal symptoms. O’Con- 
nor’s (12) Factor F, defined by vomiting, 
nausea, stomach pains and tension, is probably 
identical with H. 

Factor I (Table 11) was previously labeled 
CR (9). It represents a clearly defined cardio- 
respiratory reaction. The selective absence 
of masturbation guilt is consistent with the 
anergic complaints and preoccupation with 
bodily health. O’Connor’s (12) Factor G 
tentatively identified with an asthenic re- 
action and defined by fatigue, dislike of 
crowds, absence of crying spells, and tachy- 
chardia, bears some resemblance to our Factor 
I. 

Factor J (Table 12) is clearly a psychological 
conflict between the patient’s sexual impulses 
and his moral standards. The prominence of 
guilt over masturbation, concern over homo- 
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sexual tendencies, and the effeminate manner 
suggest that the conflict is primarily over ho- 
mosexual tendencies. The inner conflict, and 
obsessive preoccupation, finds expression in 
compulsive repetitive acts and morbid fears. A 
patient preoccupied with such a conflict is by 
definition someone who accepts at least certain 
of his cultural standards. This seems expressed 
in the rating of an acceptance in inner attitude 
of adults in authority. In the earlier report 
Factor J was labeled SC, sex conflict (9). 
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It is now possible to consider in a qualita- 
tive fashion which of the 15 hypotheses 
formulated at the beginning of the analysis 
were sustained. Factors A, B, C, D, F, G, 
and H correspond well with the postulated 
factors emotional responsiveness, reality dis- 
tortion, self esteem, anxiety, conscientiousness, 
obsessive-compulsive reaction, and gastro- 
intestinal reaction. Poised sociability versus 
shy seclusiveness failed to appear. Hostility 
versus friendliness emerged in another form 


TABLE 10 
Factor H 


Scale Description 


severe intestinal and bowel symptoms 
severe gastric symptoms 

has very frequent headaches 

no conflict of sexual impulse and belief 


severe conversion symptoms 
unaffected by approval! need 


no concern over masturbation 


Factor 
Loading 


.86 
.65 
54 
.41 


no intestinal or bowel symptoms 

no gastric symptoms 

no complaint of headaches 

agitated by conflict of sexual impulse and 
belief 

nv conversion symptoms 

need for approval conspicuous factor in 
behavior 

extreme concern over masturbation 


.37 
35 


35 


TABLE 11 
Factor I 


Scale Description 


consistently tired and worn out 

severe respiratory symptoms (asthma, etc.) 

no concern over masturbation 

constantly preoccupied with health and body 

need for approval conspicuous factor in be 
havior 


severe cardiovascular symptoms (hypertension, 


etc.) 
frequent secondary use of complaints 


Factor 
Loading 


59 
56 
47 
43 
42 


no anergic complaints 

no respiratory symptoms 

extreme concern over masturbation 
no physical complaints 

unaffected by approval need 


35 


no cardiovascular symptoms 


no use of complaints 35 


TABLE 12 
Factor J 


Scale Description 


extreme guilt over masturbation 

agitated by conflict of sexual impulses and be 
liefs 

extreme concern over homosexual tendencies 

unable to resist performing repetitive acts 

conspicuously effeminate in manner 

preoccupied with intense morbid fears 

acceptant of adults in authority 

preoccupied with recurrent insistent thoughts 





Factor 
Loading 


.16 


75 


no concern or guilt over masturbation 
no conflict of sexual impulses and beliefs 


A 
57 
44 
42 
42 
35 


no concern over homosexual tendencies 
no repetitive irrational acts 
conspicuously masculine in manner 

no specific unrealistic fears 

defiant and hostile to adults in authority 
no obsessional, recurrent thoughts 
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TABLE 13 
Tue CorreL_atTions BETWEEN THE Primary Factors 


(Decimal points are omitted.) 


BK . D 


O86 
1000 


at the second-order level. Passive dependence 
versus assertive independence combined with 
the antisocial reaction to make up Factor E. 
No purely asthenic reaction appeared but 
instead cardiac and asthenic symptoms and 
complaints combined in Factor I. The hy- 
pothesis of a classical conversion or disassocia- 
tion reaction failed to be sustained. The skin- 
symptoms variable was not included in the 
analysis and probably would not have sepa- 
rated out. 


Tue Seconp-Orper Factors 


The correlations between the primary vec- 
tors, Table 13, were factored by the centroid 
method with centroid estimates of the com- 
munalities. In order to stabilize the com- 
munalities, the correlation matrix was re- 
factored twice to three factors. In each instance 
the previously obtained common factor 
variance was used in the diagonals as an 
estimate of the communalities. After the third 
the median absolute discrepancy 
the estimated and the obtained 
communalities was .02. 

The orthogonal and the simple structure fac- 
tor matrices are shown in Table 14. It became 
evident in the rotatiors that the third factor 
was a residual. To facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of the remaining two second-order factors, 
the correlations between the scales themselves 
and the second-order factors were computed 
by means of a transformation matrix which 
relates the oblique factors to the second-order 
factors (Table 15). Table 16 presents this 
matrix of correlations and a brief description 
of the two ends of each scale. 

Che two second-order factors, AA and BB, 


analysis 
between 


H J 


150 —079 205 


139 : —134 — 597 


176 110 
171 — 503 247 
~ 228 — 064 
307 295 
192 510 
1000 -007 
1000 


— 484 
— 080 
250 
013 
1000 


TABLE 14 


Tue Centrow Factor Matrix F anp THE ROTATED 
Osiigure Factor Matrerx V ror THE SECOND- 
Orper Factors 


Factor 


rABLE 15 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX FOR RELATING THE 
Factor Matrices F anp V 


THE 
SECOND-ORDER 


Scales AA BB CC 


496 - 300 
868 103 
000 927 


present an interesting contrast. Factor AA is 
marked for the most part by inferred inner 
feelings and attitudes toward the self and 
others. Factor BB is described primarily in 
terms of externally observable manifest 
behavior. It may be that this difference has 
some significance, but no easy explanation 
suggests itself. 

The prominence of the hostility variables 
implies that Factor AA represents an under- 
lying hostility. It is certainly evident that 
although the common factor variance for the 
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TABLE 16 


Factor LOADINGS OF THE SCALE VARIABLES ON THE 


Factor 


BB 


7 no mood swings 


7 world looks hostile 


7 quitting 


7 no consideration of the future 


7 obsessive thinking 


7 intestinal symptoms 


5 low standards 


Seconp-Orper Factors 


Scale Description 


over-emotiona! 


frequently moody 
unrestrained 


apathetic 


inhibited 
submissive dominant 

hostility overt 

attentive to external matters 


self possessed 


hostility covert 
self preoccupied 
self conscious 
rigid flexible 
seclusive gregarious 
rejected socially accepted socially 
feels unwanted feels accepted 
lacks interests strong interests 
depressed elated 
world looks friendly 
defiant of authority acceptant of authority 
trustful 
little hostility 
no unreality feelings 
no reality distortion 


no ideas of reference 


suspicious 
much hostility 
unreality feelings 
reality distortion 
ideas of reference 
hostile impulses no hostile impulses 
tense relaxed 
poor frustration tolerance good frustration 
tolerance 
arxious unworried 
consistently irritable 
sleep disturbances 


lacks self belief 


rarely irritable 
no sleep disturbances 
strong self belief 
lacks guilt feelings 
no approval need 
no inadequacy 


extreme guilt feelings 
distinct approval need 
strong inadequacy feelings 
feelings 
persevering 
altruistic 
self reliant 


erocentrix 
dependent 
neglects responsibilities accepts responsi 
bilities 
low aspirations high aspirations 
much consider- 
ation of future 
no need control high need control 
orderly 
perfec tionistic 
conforming 
high standards 
no phobias 
no obsessive thinking 


disorderly 
ndifferent 
unconventional 
severe phobias 
compulsive acts no compulsive acts 
severe cunversion symptoms no conversion 

symptoms 
frequent headaches no headaches 

no intestinal symptoms 
gastric symptoms no gastric symptoms 
blames others 
uses complaints 
anergic complaints 


rarely blames others 
rarely uses complaints 

no anergic complaints 

no body preoccupation 
no cardiovascular 


body preoccupation 

cardiovascular symptoms 
symptoms 

resviratory symptoms no respiratory symp 
toms 

effeminate masculine 

sex conflict no sex conflict 

masturbation 


concern 


concern no masturbation 


homosexual concern no homosexual concern 
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hostility scales is substantial, the scales have 


only minor correlations with the oblique 
reference vectors. The guilt and inadequacy 
feelings which also characterize this factor 
would account for the hostility and for the 
associated anxiety which is less prominent. 
Feelings of helplessness in a perceived hostile, 
threatening world tend to generate tension 
and defensive hostility toward others. 

Factor BB is a bipolar continuum. One end 
is descriptive of a lack of inner standards, 
controls, and restraints as shown in action. 
The opposite pole of BB is indicative of over- 
control, overrestraint, and overconformity to 
inner standards. To the clinician the psycho- 
path would score high at one end and the 
obsessive-compulsive character would score 
high on the other. If character represents the 
degree to which an individual’s motives and 
values are stabilized, organized, and enable 
him to react to goals in consistent ways, then 
Factor BB represents a measure of character. 
In the psychopathic patient standards and re- 
straints have never developed. In the schizo- 
phrenic, standards are impossibly high or 
excessively autistic. As a consequence the 
schizophrenic may behave as though he had 
no standards. 

Eysenck’s (5) bipolar introversion-extro- 
version factor has some resemblance to BB 
once the neurotic traits are removed. He 
describes the introvert as anxious, irritable, 
high in level of aspiration, and as highly per- 
sistent. The extrovert he characterizes as 
showing conversion symptoms, as having 
unduly low levels of aspirations, as lacking 
persistence, and as lacking in interests. In 
the neurotic population Eysenck’s prototype 
of the extrovert is the hysteric-psychopath; 
the prototype of the introvert is the anxious 
obsessional. 


SUMMARY 

A group of 184 veterans receiving psycho- 
therapy in four mental hygiene clinics were 
rated by their therapists on 73 scales de- 
scriptive of symptoms, manifest behavior, 
and inferred attitudes and needs. A multiple- 
group factor analysis of the correlations be- 
tween 58 of the scale variables yielded 10 
identifiable first-order oblique factors. Two 
of these factors were descriptive of tempera- 
ment, three appeared to be dynamic traits, 
and the remainder represented clinical symp- 
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tom syndromes. Two second-order factors 


were isolated from the correlations between the 


primary factors. One was considered to repre- 
sent an underlying hostility, and the other a 
measure of control by inner standards. 

Of the 15 first-order factors hypothesized, 
seven appeared to be confirmed, while four 
others combined into two separate factors. 
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VALUE SCALES AND DIMENSIONS' 


CHARLES MORRIS anv LYLE V. JONES 
University of Chicago 


HE purpose of this paper is to illustrate 

some methodological approaches to 

the study of human values, and to cite 
results obtained when these approaches are 
applied in a cross-cultural investigation of 
ways in which college students from the United 
States, India, Japan, China, and Norway say 
they would like to live. Emphasis is directed 
toward (a) the development of a scale for the 
measurement of value, (6) the isolation and 
definition of variables to serve as primary value 
dimensions, and (c) the utilization of both the 
measurement scale and the value dimensions 
to characterize differentially the value systems 
of the five culturally defined samples. 

The material to be analyzed consists of 
ratings of 13 possible ways to live by male 
college students from each of the five cultures. 
The “Ways to Live” document on which the 
ratings were obtained appears as Table 1. 
The various ways to live represent, for the 
most part, conceptions of a desirable life as 
embodied in the main religious and ethical 
traditions. They may be regarded as fragments 
of value-orientations as that term is used by 
Kluckhohn and his col!aborators (3). 

For administration in Japan, China, and 
Norway, the document was translated into the 
native language; it was administered in English 
to students in India and the United States. 

The material was collected in the countries 
in question, from the United States during 
1945-52, from India during 1949-1950, from 
Japan in 1949, from China in 1948, and from 
Norway in 1952. The number of cases in 
these samples is respectively 252, 724, 192, 
523, and 149. The Japanese data were collected 
at the Universities of Kyoto and Tokyo; the 
Norway data are from the University of Oslo. 
The material from the United States came 
from three Eastern universities, while the 
data from China and India came from a 
number of schools and universities throughout 
these countries. In all cases efforts were made 
to find persons from various fields of study. 

! This study is part of a larger project made possible 


by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, Division 
of Humanities. 


At a later time the make-up of these samples 
will be analyzed in greater detail, with ac- 
xnowledgments of the help given by many 
people in the gathering of the data. 

In what follows, when reference is made to 
“India,” and the like, it must be remembered 
that this is but a short way of referring to 
“the male college students sampled from 
India.” No claim is made that the samples 
adequately portray these cultures as a whole. 
They function in this study primarily as 
controls in the investigation of two problems: 
Are the ratings in the various cultures scale- 
able, and if so, are they scaleable in such a 
way as to permit cross-cultural measurements 
and comparisons? Is it possible to isolate a 
number of dimensions common to the 13 
ways to live under investigation, and if so, 
does the resulting structure hold across 
cultures? 

It is frankly recognized that the present 
study fails, in several specific ways, to utilize 
the most exact and theoretically desirable 
of available methodological] procedures. First, 
a graphical method of curve fitting is used 
in our scale analysis rather than one of the 
more precise analytic techniques; second, for 
the factor analysis, correlations are derived 
not from the scale values of responses (on an 
equal interval scale) but from arbitrary in- 
tegers assigned to response categories (on an 
ordinal scale); finally, an alternative to the 
complete regression solution (5, pp. 511-515) 
is used to estimate factor scores for each 
sample. In each case, however, application 
of the labor-saving approximations appears 
sufficiently precise for the fallible data under 
analysis. The high degree of internal consist- 
ency found in the scaling analysis justifies 
the use of the graphical approach. For the 
factor analysis, it is demonstrated that the 
relation between scale values of response 
categories and arbitrary integer values of 
categories not only is monotonic, but is very 
nearly linear. (The product-moment r be- 
tween scale values of upper category limits on 
our common scale and arbitrary equidistant 
interval limits is computed to be .995). Thus, 
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TABLE 1 

Ways To Livz 
Instructions: Below are described thirteen ways to live 
which various persons at various times have advocated 
and followed 
Indicate by numbers which you are to write in the 
margin how much you yourself like or dislike each of 
them. Do them in order. Do not read ahead 
Remember that it is not a question of what kind of 
life you now lead, or the kind of life you think it prudent 
to live in our society, or the kind of life you think good 
for other persons, but simply the kind of life you person 
ally would like to live 
Use the following scale of numbers, placing one of them 
in the margin alongside each of the ways to live 


7 I like it very much 

6 I like it quite a lot 

5 I like it slightly 

4 Lam indifferent to it 
$3 I dislike it slightly 

2 I dislike it quite a lot 
1 I dislike it very much 


Way i. In this “design for living” the individual 
actively participates in the social life of his community, 
not to change it primarily, but to understand, ap- 
preciate, and preserve the best that man has attained 
Excessive desires should be avoided and moderation 
One wants the good things of life but in an 
orderly way. Life is to have clarity, balance, refine 
ment, control. Vulgarity, great enthusiasm, irrational 
behavior, impatience, indulgence are to be avoided. 
Friendship is to be esteemed but not easy intimacy 
with many people. Life is to have discipline, intelligi 
bility, good manners, predictability. Social changes are 
to be made slowly and carefully, so that what has been 
achieved in human culture is not lost. The individual 
should be active physically and socially, but not in a 
hectic or radical way. Restraint and intelligence should 
give order to an active life 

Way 2. The individual should for the most part “go 
it alone,” assuring himself of privacy in living quarters, 
having much time to himself, attempting to control 
his own life. One should stress self-sufficiency, re 
flection and meditation, knowledge of himself. The 
direction of interest should be away from intimate as 
sociations with social groups, and away from the physi 
cal manipulation of objects or attempts at control of 
the physical environment. One should aim to simplify 
one’s external life, to moderate those desires whose 
satisfaction is dependent upon physical and social 
to concentrate atten 


sought 


forces outside of oneself, and 
tion upon the refinement, clarification, and self-direc 

tion of one’s self. Not much can be done or is to be 
gained by “living outwardly.” One must avoid de 
pendence upon persons or things; the center of life 
should be found within oneself 

Way 3. This way of life makes central the sympathetic 
concern for other persons. Affection should be the main 
thing in life, affection that is free from all traces of the 
imposition of oneself upon others or of using others 
for one’s own purposes. Greed in possessions, emphasis 
on sexual passion, the search for power over persons 


TABLE 1—continued 

and things, excessive emphasis upon intellect, and 
undue concern for oneself are to be avoided. For 
these things hinder the sympathetic love among persons 
which alone gives significance to life. If we are ag- 
gressive we block our receptivity to the personal forces 
upon which we are dependent for genuine personal 
growth. One shouid accordingly purify oneself, re- 
strain one’s self-assertiveness, and become receptive, 
appreciative, and helpful with respect to other persons. 
Way 4. Life is something to be enjoyed—sensuously 
enjoyed, enjoyed with relish and abandonment. The 
aim in life should not be to control the course of the 
world or society or the lives of others, but to be open 
and receptive to things and persons, and to delight in 
them. Life is more a festival than a workshop or a school 
for moral discipline. To let oneself go, to let things 
and person affect oneself, is more important than to 
do—or to do good. Such enjoyment, however, requires 
that one be self-centered enough to be keenly aware 
of what is happening and free for new happenings. 
So one should avoid entanglements, should not be too 
dependent on particular people or things, should not be 
self-sacrificing; one should be alone a lot, should have 
time for meditation and awareness of oneself. Solitude 
and sociality together are both necessary in the good 
life 

Way 5. A person should not hold on to himself, with- 
draw from people, keep aloof and self-centered. Rather 
merge oneself with a social group, enjoy cooperation 
and companionship, join with others in resolute ac- 
tivity for the realization of common goals. Persons are 
social and persons are active; life should merge energetic 
group activity and cooperative group enjoyment 
Meditation, restraint, concern for one’s self-sufficiency, 
abstract intellectuality, solitude, stress on one’s pos- 
sessions all cut the roots which bind persons together. 
One should live outwardly with gusto, enjoying the good 
things of life, working with others to secure the things 
which make possible a pleasant and energetic social 
life. Those who oppose this ideal are not to be dealt with 
too tenderly. Life can’t be too fastidious 

Way. 6. Life continually tends to stagnate, to become 
“comfortable,” to become “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” Against these tendencies, a person 
must stress the need of constant activity—physical 
action, adventure, the realistic solution of specific 
problems as they appear, the improvement of tech- 
niques for controlling the world and society. Man’s 
future depends primarily on what he does, not on what 
he feels or on his speculations. New problems con 
stantly arise and always will arise. Improvements must 
always be made if man is to progress. We can’t just 
follow the past or dream of what the future might be 
We have to work resolutely and continually if control 
is to be gained over the forces which threaten us. Man 
should rely on technical advances made possible by 
scientific knowledge. He should find his goal in the solu 
tion of his problems. The good is the enemy of the 
better 

Way7. We should at various times and in various 
ways accept something from ali other paths of life, 
but give no one our exclusive allegiance. At one mo- 
ment one of them is the more appropriate; at another 
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TABLE 1—continued 

moment another is the most appropriate. Life should 
contain enjoyment and action and contemplation in 
about equal amounts. When either is carried to ex 
tremes we lose something important for our life. So we 
must cultivate flexibility, admit diversity in ourselves, 
accept the tension which this diversity produces, find 
a place for detachment in the midst of enjoyment and 
activity. The goal of life is found in the dynamic inte 
gration of enjoyment, action, and contemplation, and 
so in the dynamic interaction of the various paths of 
life. One should use all of them in building a life, and 
no one alone 
Way 8. Enjoyment should be the keynote of life. Not 
the hectic search for intense and exciting pleasures, but 
the enjoyment of the simple and easily obtainable 
pleasures: the pleasures of just existing, of savory food, 
of comfortable surroundings, of talking with friends, 
of rest and relaxation. A home that is warm and com 
fortable, chairs and a bed that are soft, a kitchen well 
stocked with food, a door open to the entrance of friends 

this is the place to live. Body at ease, relaxed, calm 
in its movements, not hurried, breath slow, willing to 
nod and to rest, grateful to the world that is its food 
so should the body be. Driving ambition and the 
fanaticism of ascetic ideals are the signs of discontented 
people who have lost the capacity to float in the stream 
of simple, carefree, wholesome enjoyment 
Way 9. Receptivity should be the keynote of life. 
The good things of life come of their own accord, and 
come unsought. They cannot be found by resolute 
action. They cannct be found in the indulgence of the 
sensuous desires of the body. They cannot be gathered 
by participation in the turmoil of social life. They can- 
not be given to others by attempts to be helpful. They 
cannot be garnered by hard thinking. Rather do they 
come unsought when the bars of the self are down 
When the self has ceased to make demands and waits in 
quiet receptivity, it becomes open to the powers which 
nourish it and work through it; and sustained by these 
powers it knows joy and peace. To sit alone under the 
trees and the sky, open to nature’s voices, calm and 
receptive, then can the wisdom from without come 
within. 
Way 10. Self-control should be the keynote of life 
Not the easy self-control which retreats from the world, 
but the vigilant, stern, manly control of a self which 
lives in the world, and knows the strength of the world 
and the limits of human power. The good life is ration 
ally directed and holds firm to high ideals. It is not 
bent by the seductive voices of comfort and desire. 
It does not expect social utopias. It is distrustful of 
final victories. Too much cannot be expected. Yet one 
can with vigilance hold firm the reins to his self, control 
his unruly impulses, understand his place in the world, 
guide his actions by reason, maintain his self-reliant 
independence. And in this way, though he finally perish, 
man can keep his human dignity and respect, and die 
with cosmic good manners. 
Way 11. The contemplative life is the good life. The 
externa! world is no fit habitat for man. It is too big, too 
cold, too pressing. Rather it is the life turned inward 
that is rewarding. The rich internal world of ideals, 
of sensitive feelings, of reverie, of self-knowledge is 
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man’s true home. By the cultivation of the self within, 
man alone becomes human. Only then does there arise 
deep sympathy with all that lives, an understanding of 
the suffering inherent in life, a realization of the futility 
of aggressive action, the attainment of contemplative 
joy. Conceit then falls away and austerity is dissolved 
In giving up the world one finds the larger and finer sea 
of the inner self 

Way 12. The use of the body’s energy is the secret 
of a rewarding life. The hands need material to make 
into something: lumber and stone for building, food to 
harvest, clay to mold. The muscles are alive to joy only 
in action, in climbing, running, skiing, and the like. 
Life finds its zest in overcoming, dominating, con- 
quering some obstacle. It is the active deed which is 
satisfying, the deed adequate to the present, the daring 
and adventuresome deed. Not in cautious foresight, not 
in relaxed ease does life attain completion. Outward 
energetic action, the excitement of power in the tangible 
present—this is the way to live. 

Way 13. A person should let himself be used. Used 
by other persons in their growth, used by the great 
objective purposes in the universe which silently and 
irresistibly achieve their goal. For persons and the 
world’s purposes are dependable at heart, and can be 
trusted. One should be humble, constant, faithful, 
uninsistent. Grateful for the affection and protection 
which one needs, but undemanding. Close to persons 
and to nature, and secure because close. Nourishing 
the good by devotion and sustained by the good be- 
cause of devotion. One should be a serene, confident, 
quiet vessel and instrument of the great dependable 
powers which move to their fulfillment. 


the use of arbitrary integer values in the 
correlational work is demonstrated to involve 
a legitimate near-linear transformation. Cer- 
tainly, no part of the major findings can be 
attributed to the use of such satisfactorily 
approximate techniques. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE 


In the form in which they were collected, 
the ratings obtained on the value schedule 
lend themseives to analysis by a successive- 
intervals scaling method. The value of scaling 
the data can be recognized readily. It would 
be erroneous to assume that the seven re- 
sponse categories are equidistant. This is an 
empirical question, and can only be solved by 
a test of the linearity of the relationship be- 
tween a set of arbitrary integers assigned to 
response categories and corresponding values 
of response categories derived from the use 
of an equal-interval metric. Application of a 
successive-intervals scaling method provides 
such a metric, and thus allows the legitimate 
use of more powerful analytic procedures. 
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TABLE 2 


Successive Inrervats ScaLe VALUES oF UprEeR 
CaTecory Liuits 


Category 
J 4 


U.S 25 17 7 216 
India ; 
Japan 7 266 
China 
Norway 

Common Scale 


Alternative scaling operations, all within 
the same theoretical context, are presented 
by Guilford (2, pp. 223-262). In determining 
scale values of the six category limits of our 
seven-interval scale, there was utilized the 
first of the methods described by Guilford 
(2, pp. 226-229). In all cases, normal deviates 
associated with cumulative proportions of 
response between .03 and .97 were included. 
It is assumed that the distribution of judg- 
ments of each stimulus on an interval scale 
(More precisely, the necessary as- 
sumption is weaker than this, and can be 
demonstrated to hold whether or not the 
distributions are normal [4].) 

Scales are first derived separately for the 
value data from each of the five samples.* 
The resulting five sets of upper category 
limits are presented in the first five rows of 
Table 2.' Since a major purpose of our scaling 
procedure is cross-cultural comparison, it is 
desirable to have a common scale, which, as 
presented in Table 2, is a simple average over 
the five cultures. For all scales, a zero scale 
value is assigned the presumed point of in- 
difference, which corresponds to the center of 
the fourth (middle) response category. 

For each way to tive, estimates of scale 
values and dispersions are determined on the 
common scale for each culture. These esti- 
mates are graphical, determined from plots, 


is normal. 


* The raw data, in the form of cumulative proportions 
of response in the seven categories, for each of the five 
samples, are filed with the American Documentation 
Institute. They may be obtained as Document No. 
4650 from ADI Auziliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., by remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm 
or $1.25 for photocopies 

*Mr. Karl-Erik Waerneryd gave substantial help 
in the determination of the scales and the scale values 
of the ways 


on normal probability paper, of cumulative 
proportion of response against scale values 
of upper-category limits. On the assumption 
of normality of distributions, these plots 
should be linear; straight lines are drawn by 
visual inspection so as to minimize the average 
discrepancy, in vertical (proportion) units, 
of the points frora their corresponding line. 
Scale values are read from the graphs for the 
point at which each straight line passes the 
median. Standard deviations also are read 
from each graph, as the scale distance be- 
tween the median and the 84th (or 16th) 
percentile. This latter procedure is simply a 
short-cut method for finding the reciprocal 
of the slope for each line, a value easily demon- 
strated to be an estimate of the standard 
deviation of each distribution. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating this approach, there has 
been chosen the way to live on which the most 
extreme cultural differences were found, 
Way 13. The graphs on Way 13 for the five 
cultures are presented in Fig. 1. 

Scale values of each way of life for the five 
cultures are reported in Table 3, and cor- 
responding standard deviation estimates ap- 
pear in Table 4. Following the procedure 
presented by Edwards and Thurstone (1), 
theoretical cumulative proportions of re- 
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TABLE 3 
ScaLe VALUES OF THE Ways TO LIVE 


U. S.| India Japan China Norway| Sum § Average 
1.% 59 &3 28 
oR 67 25 53 
91 t 72 96 4 
21 49 $5 “9 
<4 75 

93 &5 62 

46 51 66 

19 02 

33 87 25 

)) 22 24 

15 91 70 

39 35 .22 

06 92 56 


86 
31 


Sum 21 7 13 
Average 40 0 


TABLE 4 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Ways 


Nor- 


China way 


Way U.S India | Japan 


93 90 

87 
13 
il 
90 
82 
25 
16 
a 
15 
92 
89 
0” 


1 
2 
5 
4 
5 
6 
7 
a 
9 


Sum 7 2 
Average 00 02 


sponse in the successive response categories, 
computed from the scale value and standard 
deviation of each distribution, are compared 
with actual observed proportions. Dis- 
crepancies for each culture, averaged over 
the 13 ways to live, appear in the ““Common 
Scale” column of Table 5. It is to be empha- 
sized that these discrepancies result from use 
of the common scale. The resulting grand 
average discrepancy of .015 attests to the 
unusually good fit of the scaling model to 
the data. In the final column of Table 5 
appear discrepancies obtained when, instead 
of a common scale for all cultures, estimates 
are obtained for each culture with the use of 
its own, distinct scale (see Table 2). As is 
expected, discrepancies under these conditions 
are reduced even further. It is interesting to 
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TABLE 5 
AVERAGE DISCREPANCIES OF PREDICTED FROM 
OsserRvVED CUMULATIVE PROPORTIONS OF 
RESPONSE UNDER Two CONDITIONS 
oF SCALING 


Average Absolute Discrepancy 


Separate 
Scales 


Common 
Scale 


Sample 
Sample Size 
U.S 252 014 013 
India 724 O11 010 
Japan 192 015 015 
China 523 012 O11 
Norway 149 022 017 


074 066 
015 013 


Sum 
Average 


note from Table 5 that size of average dis- 
crepancy varies inversely with sample size. 
This finding offers indirect support for the 
assumption of normality in the populations 
from which the samples are drawn; discrepancy 
values indicate the degree of departure of 
observed distributions from the normal dis- 
tribution, and, if population distributions 
were normal, sample discrepancies would be 
expected to vary with N. 

Discussion of thése results, noting simi- 
larities and differences among the five samples, 
is presented in a later section. 

Tue Factor ANALYSES 

Two experimentally independent factor analyses 
were performed, one based upon responses of 250 
United States male college students, the other based 
upon an India sample of 250 male students (selected 
from the 252 United States and the 724 India students 
upon whom scaling was based). For each analysis, 
product-moment correlation coefficients were com- 
puted among the ways to live, utilizing arbitrary 
integers from 1 to 7 to characterize the seven response 
categories.‘ The correlation coefficients appear in 
Tabie 6, those for the United States above the diagonal 
and those for India below the diagonal. For each 

‘In an unpublished empirical study only small 
differences were found between product-moment cor 
relation coefficients computed in this way and product- 
moment r’s based upon assignment of mean scale 
value to each response category. The differences were 
much too smal! to suggest an expectation of systematic 
distortion of results when the simpler, less exact ap- 
proach is used, as in the present study. The near linear 
relationship between the two sets of values and the 
near unity product-moment r, referred to earlier, 
further justify use of the method. (L. J.) 

*The correlation coefficients were computed by 
Mrs. Naomi Shanan. 
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TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE Ways TO Live ror THe Unrrep States AND Inpra* 


130 
024 
070 
007 
096 
43 
©28 
57 
$87 
31 
(98 
124 


069 


165 
023 
218 
080 
020 
006 
261 
234 
356 
032 
096 


154 
065 
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024 
047 
052 
096 
117 
191 
155 
147 
222 


— 142 
170 
271 


218 
-000) 
083 
211 
064 
208 
107 
078 
087 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries 
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075 
109 
-034 


018 
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016 
120 
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Unrrep States Centrom Factors* 
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202 
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Ill 


IV 


235 
268 
188 
206 


239 
190 
047 
134 


161 
267 
030 
214 
220 


039 
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11 
12 
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—072 


—005 


—125 


8 9 10 
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091 
300 
— 229 
—191 
078 
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087 


056 
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082 
041 
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—055 
185 


082 


055 
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009 


065 
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354 
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016 
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TABLE 8 
Unrrep States Roratep Factors* 


Factor 
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053 072 


17 
08 
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074 


12 13 


— 048 
—081 
—079 
152 
233 
199 
— 083 
227 
152 
— 040 
— 088 


045 
328 


099 
—017 
—111 

042 

213 

198 


065 


i 


190 
472 
383 
419 


418 
170 
058 
220 


391 
501 
421 
351 
413 


049| (340) 


* Decima! points are omitted for al! entries 


sample, centroid solutions were obtained twice, the 
second and final solution utilizing communality esti 
mates obtained from the first solution. Successive 
two-dimensional rotations to a solution of simple 
structure (5) yield the final orthogonal factor solution 
Rotation was accomplished with graphical procedures 
introduced by Zimmerman (6). For several reasons, 
orthogonal solution is deemed more suitable than ob 
lique solution in the present problem, although it is 
recognized that either approach can be justified. The 
primary determinant of restricting the solution to orthog- 
onal factors was the wish, in this analysis, to obtain 
and compare factor scores for the five cultural samples. 
Interpretation of such factor profiles would be com- 
plicated if correlations were allowed among the factors. 

The final centroid solution for the United States 


- 


analysis is presented in Table 7, and in Table 8 appears 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries 


the rotated, orthogonal, simple-structure solution 
Corresponding factor matrices for the India analysis are 
shown in Tables 9 and 10 

It is desirable to have a means of comparing cultural 
samples not only on the scale values assigned to each 
of the 13 ways to live, but also with respect to their 
relative acceptance of the value dimensions, represented 
by the rotated factors. Let the 13 X 5 matrix of scale 
values for the ways, as assigned by each culture (Table 
3), be represented by S. Let the rotated factor matrix 
from the United States analysis (Table 8), also of order 
13. X 5, be represented by V. Consider the matrix 
product, 


SV =H 


where S’ is the transpose of S. The resultant H is a 
matrix of order 5 X 5, with the rows defined by the 
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TABLE 9 
Inpia CENTRO Factors* 


Factor 
il Ill IV 


123 100 —165 

284 241, —135 

112 056 051 
— 083 443 


432 277 
107 385 035 
080, —148 144 
224, —218 210 


368 —362 135 
536 136 018 
552} —353 045 
138 356 188 
263 165 321 109 
073 


La?/n 114 O44 037 


* Decimal! points are omitted for all entries 


TABLE 10 
Inpia Rotatep Facrors* 


Factor 
A’ 


40 
28 
14 
32 


15 


11 
» 28 


02 

42 24 
15 2 54 
04 52 15 
00 09 


053 077 071 
* Decimal points are omitted for all entries 


five samples and the columns defined by the five ro 
tated factors from the United States analysis. Each 
entry, Ay; , in this product matrix is interpreted as a 
factor score, an approximation to the scale value as 


signed by the i* sample to the 7 factor.* 


*In scalar terms, the entry Ay; is the sum of 13 
products, each being the scale value assigned to a way 
multiplied by the factor loading of that way. The 


complete regression solution, as shown by Thurstone 
(5, pp. 511-515), would involve postmultiplication of 
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TABLE 11 


Scores FOR THE Five SAMPLES ON THE 
Unrrep States Factors 


Factor 
Sample 
Mean 


U.S 33 j 19 
India 1.41 , 42 
Japan 83 L - : ‘ 15 
China 36 - . 24 
Norway .93 : 3} - 0S 


Mean 77 7 ; } —.! 13 


TABLE 12 
Scores FoR THE Five SAMPLES ON THE 
InpIA Factors 


Factor 
Sample 


U. S. 
India 
Japan 
China 
Norway 


Mean 


FACTOR 


Factor Scores or THe Five Samp.es: 
Unirep Stares ANALYSIS 


Fic. 2 


S’ by Ry", the inverse of the complete matrix of 
correlations among ways, then postmultiplication of 
this product by V. The approximate solution adopted 
yields results which, in this application, are sub 
stantially equivalent to the more usual estimates of 
factor scores, where equal weights are applied to ways 
with high factor loadings and zero weights are applied 
to all others. 
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o 
FACTOR 
Fic. 3. Factor Scores or tue Five Samp.es: 
InpIA ANALYSIS 


If U is the 13 X 5 rotated factor matrix from the 
India analysis, we may define an analogous product 
matrix, 

SU = G, 
where G provides scores for the samples on the India 
factors. Entries from H and G are presented in Tables 


11 and 12; corresponding graphical portrayals appear 
in Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. 


Factor INTERPRETATIONS 


For the interpretation of factors, particular 
attention is directed toward factor loadings 
which differ from zero by at least .25. The 
choice of this value is essentially arbitrary. 
Ways for which factor loadings exceed .25 
are presented below, together with brief sum- 
maries of their content and their actual factor 
loadings. Factor names are supplied to facili- 
tate discussions and are viewed as less than 
perfect representations of factor content. 


UntTep STATES ANALYSIS 
Factor A: Social Restraint and Self-Control 


Way 10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 

treat from the world 56 

1. Refinement, moderation, restraint; 
participation in social life to under 
stand and preserve the best attain- 
ments of man 
Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 

. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary — 


The stress is upon conservation, rather 
than upon the initiation of change. Restraint 


and self-control are not for the sake of with- 
drawal into self, but for conscientious, re- 
sponsible, intelligent participation in the 
world, holding firm to high ideals. The an- 
tithesis of the trait is unrestrained and ir- 
responsible enjoyment. (Factor A accounts 
for 5.3% of the total variance, 16% of the 
common factor variance.) 

On this factor India ranks the highest, with 
China and the United States exhibiting rela- 
tively low scores. All five factor scores are 
positive. 


Factor B: Enjoyment in Action 


Way 5. Live outwardly, energeticaliy, co- 

operatively, for group achievement 

and enjoyment 55 

12. Outward, energetic action 42 

8. Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoyment 39 

10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 

2. Go it alone; avoid outward activity; 
know self; be self-sufficient 

11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 


— 32 
— Al 


— 50 


The stress is upon action, vitality, enjoy- 
ment. There is no tolerance for self-discipline, 
but there is maintained at least loose control 
of the physical and social environment. The 
antithesis of the trait is the highly controlled 
development of the inner self. (Factor B 
accounts for 9.2% of the total variance, 27% 
of the common factor variance.) 

On this factor China and the United States 
have, in order, the highest scores, while Japan 
exhibits the lowest score. The spread between 
the highest and the lowest scores is exceeded 
only by the spread of scores on Factor D 
(receptivity and sympathetic concern). All 
five scores are positive. 


Factor C: Withdrawal and Self-Sufficiency 


Way 9%. Quiet receptivity to nature yields a 
rich self 61 
2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient Al 
11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 35 
6. Constant activity, striving for im- 
proved techniques to control nature 
and society —.27 
The stress is upon inwardness, self-suffi- 
ciency, closeness to nature. Control over other 
persons and things is avoided, but not control 


over one’s self. The antithesis of the trait is 
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outward activity for the sake of progress in 
the control of the world. (Factor C accounts 
for 7.2% of the total variance, 21% of the 
common variance.) 

On this factor the relative positions which 
obtained on Factor B are essentially reversed: 
the United States and China are here the 
low scorers while Japan and India score 
relatively high. All five scores, however, are 
negative. 


Factor D: Receplivity and Sympathetic Concern 


Way 13. Let oneself be used; remain close to 
persons and to nature met 
3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 48 
. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world .29 
. Live outwardly, energetically, co 
operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment .28 
. Go it alone; avoid outward activity; 
know self; be self-sufficient 
. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary 


—.25 


—.27 


The stress is upon the fulfillment of the 
needs of others through receptivity and de- 
votion. This requires restraint of greed, 
passion, and self-concern. Both an emphasis 
on self-knowledge (while avoiding society) 
and on self-centered enjoyment are antithetic 
to the trait. (Factor D accounts for 7.4% of 
the total variance, 22% of the common vari- 
ance.) 

This factor shows the greatest range of 
scores of any factor, with China and India 
high and the United States low and standing 
apart from the other groups, it alone having a 
negative score. 


Factor E: Self-Indulgence 


Way 4. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces 
sary 50 
. Outward energetic action AO 
. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 


straint of self -.27 


The stress is upon adventurous activity for 
the sake of pleasure and self-enjoyment. 
Self-control is lacking, nor is there an attempt 
to control others, but rather to enjoy others 
without becoming dependent upon them. The 
antithesis of the trait is self-sacrifice, affection, 
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concern for others. (Factor E accounts for 
4.9% of the total variance, 14% of the com- 
mon variance.) 

This factor has a much smaller range of 
scores than any other factor, and all the scores 
are negative. The scores for Norwayand China 
are more negative than those of the other 
cultural groups. 


InpIA ANALYSIS 


Factor A’: Social Restraint and Self-Control 


Way 10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 
1. Refinement, moderation, restraint. 
Participation in social life to under- 
stand and preserve the best attain 
ments of man 40 
. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient .28 
. Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoyment —.25 
. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary — 32 
Factor A’ is essentially the same as United 
States Factor A. (Factor A’ accounts for 5.3% 
of the total variance, 18% of the common 


factor variance.) 

The order of scores on this factor is the 
same as on United States Factor A except for 
the reversal of Japan and Norway. 


Factor B’: Enjoyment and Progress in Action 
Way 5. Live outwardly, energetically, co- 
operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment 52 
12. Outward, energetic action 52 
6. Constant activity, striving for im- 
proved techniques to control nature 
and society 46 
2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient 
11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 


— 28 


— .29 


Factor B’ is very similar to United States 
Factor B. Way 8, however, has a near-zero 
loading here, and is supplanted by Way 6 
which emphasizes technical progress through 
action. Way 10 does not exhibit the negative 
loading which it had on the United States 
factor; the loading here is near zero. (Factor 
B’ accounts for 7.7% of the total variance, 
27% of the common variance.) 

The relative score of India is here somewhat 
higher than on Factor B, and is now higher 
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than Norway. Otherwise the order of scores 
by cultures is the same 


Withdrawal and Self-Sufficiency 


Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 54 
9. Quiet receptivity to nature yields a 

rich self 49 
2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient 43 


Factor C’ 
Way 1! 


Factor C’ is very similar to United States 
Factor C. Notable is the lack of appearance 
of Way 6, which exhibits a negative loading 
on the United States factor. (Factor C’ ac- 
counts for 7.1% of the total variance, 24% of 
the common variance.) 

There are minor reversals in the positions 
of India and Japan, and of China and the 
United States, when compared to Factor C. 
The scores of India and Japan are now posi- 
tive. 


Factor D’: Receptivity and Sympathetic Concern 


Way 13. Let oneself be used; remain close to 
persons and to nature 52 
3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 25 
Dignity, self-control, without re 
treat from the world 24 
Live outwardly, energetically, co- 
operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment 23 


Factor D’ is very similar to United States 
Factor D, although Ways 2 and 4 here ex- 
hibit loadings close to zero instead of negative 
loadings. (Factor D’ accounts for 4.3% of 
the total variance, 15% of the common 
variance.) 

The order of scores is the same as in Factor 
D except that India here has a slightly higher 
score than China. The score for Norway has 
become slightly negative 


Factor E’: Self-Indulgence 
Way 


4. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces 
sary 53 
Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoy- 
ment 28 

3. Sympathy, concern for others, re 
straint of self 


— 26 


Factor E’ is quite similar to United States 
Factor E. The major difference is the re- 
placement of Way 12 by Way 8. Hence E’ 
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implies less activistic and adventurous traits 
than E, and relatively more emphasis on 
sensuous enjoyment. (Factor E’ accounts for 
4.6% of the total variance, 16% of the com- 
mon variance.) 

The range of factor scores remains very 
small, as on Factor E. The United States, 
however, now has a higher score than India. 


CHAKACTERIZATION OF THE FIVE GROUPS IN 
TERMS OF SCALE VALUES AND 
FACTOR SCORES 


The aim of this section is to characterize 
and compare the five national groups in terms 
of the analytic results presented in the two 
preceding sections. For the most part no 
attempt will be made to “explain” differences 
and similarities which are noted.’ And since 
the India and United States factor analyses 
are so similar, only the factor scores based 
upon the United States factors will be used 
in the comparisons. Those who are interested 
in such differences as would be introduced 
by the India factors may compare Fig. 3 
with Fig. 2. 

While statements concerning the United 
States students are based on the sample of 
252 men, it should be noted that a very similar 
scale was obtained from a larger sample of 
1,546 male students drawn from all sections 
of the country. Also the median ratings of 
the two groups, for each of the 13 ways, are 
very similar. Hence the statements made on 
the basis of the smaller sample may be con- 
sidered applicable to the larger sample, which 
is considered more representative of the 
population of male college studerts in the 
United States. 


The United States 


Factor B (enjoyment in action) has a score 
higher than in any other group except China. 
Factor A (social restraint and self-control) 
is also positive, but lower than found else- 
where. The three other factor scores are nega- 
tive, two of them (D, receptivity and sym- 


pathetic concern; C, withdrawal and self- 


7 It is planned to interpret as far as posssible these 
and other findings in a book, Varieties of Human V alue, 
to be published in 1956 by the University of Chicago 
Press. This will include a comparison of the factors 
obtained from the 13 ways with the three dimensions 
of value which were postulated in earlier books, Paths 
of Life and The Open Sef. (C.M.) 
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sufficiency) being lower than in any other 
group. While Factor E (self-indulgence) has 
in general a low score, the United States is 
second highest on this score. 

The over-all picture would seem to be that 
of a highly activated and extroverted orienta- 
tion, less subject to social restraints and less 
open to receptivity and inwardness than any 
of the other four groups of college men. This 
interpretation on the basis of factor scores 
needs to be qualified, however, by the very 
high rating of Way 7, a rating much higher 
than in any other group. Way 7 stresses 
flexibility and many-sidedness, and explicitly 
provides a place for contemplation and en- 
joyment as well as for action. Since it accepts 
some values represented by each factor, but 
none of them to an extreme or exclusive 
degree, it has no high positive or negative 
loadings on any of them, United States or 
Indian. Way 7 is the only way for which this 
is true. Hence the importance of Way 7 for 
American students is not reflected in any 
interpretation or comparison based on factor 
scores alone. 

It is noteworthy that Way 3, which stresses 
sympathetic concern for others, has a much 
lower scale value in the American sample than 
elsewhere, and Way 6, which represents the 
pioneering spirit, while relatively high in the 
American group, has the lowest scale value 
assigned to this alternative. The extreme 
rejection of Way 13 is also striking. 

Whatever may be the explanation, for the 
United States students, the highest scale 
values are associated with those ways ex- 
hibiting lowest communalities (product-mo- 
ment r = —.79). This relation does not hold 
to any such degree in the other sampies. 


India 

The factor scores of India differ consider- 
ably from the United States scores. Instead of 
the order B, A, E, D, C, there appears the 
order A, D, B, E, C. Thus “social restraint 
and self-control” and “receptivity and sym- 
pathetic concern” are higher than the “‘enjoy- 
ment in action” factor which dominated so 
strongly the United States profile. Factor A 
(social restraint and self-control) is in fact 
much higher in India than elsewhere. And 
Factor C (withdrawal and self-sufficiency), 
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while the lowest of India’s factor scores, is 
noticeably higher than in the United States. 
Way 7 is rated lower in India than in the 
United States; it is sixth in rank instead of 
first. Ways 1 and 10 have much the highest 
scale values assigned to these alternatives, 
and Ways 3 and 6 are markedly higher than 
in the United States. The fact that Ways 1 
and 6 are both highly favored (though Way 1 
more than Way 6) suggests considerable ten- 
sion in the Indian students between preserva- 
tion of the cultural heritage and reconstruc- 
tion of the existing society. Way 13 has the 
highest standard deviation, and this may 
reflect the same situation. Perhaps the strong 
acceptance of Way 10, stoical in its emphasis, 
serves to mitigate or buffer this tension, 


Japan 


The pattern of preferences is very similar 
to that of India, although the actual factor 
scores tend to be lower. Japan is lower than 
any of the other groups in the acceptance of 
Factor B (enjoyment in action), and exhibits 
the greatest acceptance of Factor C (with- 
drawal and self-sufficiency). The scale values 
of the ways are also in general considerably 
lower than those of India. The only ways 
rated higher by Japan than by others are 
Ways 2, 4, 9, 11, each of which reflects the 
value of solitude; the differences between 
Japan and India on these ways are, however, 
slight. 

The Japanese sample exhibits the lowest 
scale value given to Way 7, and yet this 
alternative has the largest standard devia- 
tion, suggesting heterogeneity of attitude 
toward Way 7. The high favor shown for 
Ways 3 and 10, the differentially high position 
of Ways 2, 4, 9, and 11, and the relatively 
low ratings of Ways 5 and 13 show that the 
Japanese student of 1949 differed markedly in 
his values from those of the dominant Japa- 
nese leaders of World War II. 


China 

The factor pattern for China is more similar 
to that of the United States than it is to the 
pattern found in Japan and India. The order 
of factor scores is B, D, A, E, C. The score 
for Factor B (enjoyment in action) is the 
highest score given to that factor. The single 
striking difference between the Chinese and 
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the American factor scores is on Factor D 
(receptivity and sympathetic concern). This 
is due in part to the fact that Way 13 was 
rated higher in China than any other alterna- 
tive, while it was rated lowest in the United 
States. It must be remembered that the 
Chinese data were secured in the last stge of 
the conflict between the Communists and the 
Nationalists; receptivity to, and concern for, 
one side or the other was almost inevitable. 
The same fact is equally relevant in inter- 
preting the very high rating of Way 5S, a 
rating much higher than in the other cultural 
samples. All of this is not to say that the 
high Chinese score on Factor D is solely 
situational. Way 13 in particular embodies 
many values of the traditional Chinese 
heritage, both in its neo-Confucianist and 
Taoist forms. 

There is a marked difference between the 
Chinese value pattern and the Japanese and 
Indian patterns. This is revealed in the factor 
scores, but even more clearly in the scale 
values: Ways 5 and 13 are rated very much 
higher in China, and Ways 2, 4, 9, and 11 are 
definitely rated lower. The similarity of the 
Chinese pattern to that of the United States 
(except for Factor D) and its dissimilarity 
to that of India or Japan (again, except for 
Factor D) shows how obsolescent is the bare 
and unqualified opposition of East and West 


Norway 

Way 3 receives the highest rating, a rating 
higher than is given elsewhere. The second 
place goes to Way 1. Next in order is Way 7, 
which has a scale value second to that of the 
United States, although considerably lower. 
The ratings for Way 7 show the highest 
standard deviation, as was the case in Japan 
and the United States. Ways 4 and 5 receive 
the lowest ratings given to those alternatives. 
One notes with some surprise that Way 12 is 
rated lower than in China, India, or the United 
States, and its standard deviation is low. 

The order of factor scores is A, B, D, E, C. 
The line on Fig. 2 which connects these scores 
tends to rall about midway between the highest 
and lowest scores of the other groups, suggest- 
ing a “middle way” attitude. Factor B (en- 
joyment in action) is not as high as in China 
or the United States and not as low as in 
India or Japan; Factor C (withdrawal and 
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self-sufficiency) is not as high as in Japan or 
India, nor as low as in China or the United 
States. However, on Factor E (self-indulgence) 
Norway has the lowest of the five scores. 

The factor profile of Norway is seen on 
Figure 2 to be very similar to that of Japan. 
This does not negate the view that Norway 
occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between, say, Japan and the United States. 
For profile similarity is not, alone, an ade- 
quate measure of cultural similarity. In the 
present instance the factor scores are con- 
siderably lower for Norway than for Japan. 
And with respect to the scale values Norway 
is higher than Japan on five of the alternatives 
and higher than the United States on another 
five. The sum of the absolute differences of 
the scale values of Norway and Japan is only 
slightly more than half of the sum of the 
differences of the scale values of Japan and 
the United States. The sum of the absolute 
differences of the scale values of Norway and 
the United States is less than any similar sum 
in which the United States is paired with one 
of the three Asiatic groups. Norway is akin 
to the United States in the acceptance of 
Way 7, but it does not reject the ways stressing 
receptivity and inwardness as violently as 
do the American students. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The total variance accounted for by the 
five United States factors is 34%. Based upon 
product-moment correlations from test-retest 
ratings by 21 United States students, with an 
interval of three weeks, an estimate of the mean 
reliability of the ways is .67. Hence, the five 
factors account for about 50% of the total 
nonerror variance. This means that there is 
much which is unique in the individual ways 
over and above what is reflected in the five 
common factors. This explains the importance 
in comparing the five groups of taking account 
of the scale values of the individual ways, 
and not merely of the factor scores. But even 
when this is done it should be emphasized that 
the methods and materials employed in this 
study do not in themselves provide a sui‘icient 
basis for a comprehensive comparison of 
cultures or groups within cultures. The “Ways 
to Live’ document was here used to study 
how persons say they would like to live, and 
not how they do live. The present study deals 
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with values in only one sense of the term, that 
is, with what Kluckhohn calls “conceptions of 
the desirable.’ The relation between how 
persons would like to live and how they in 
fact do live has not been the problem of this 
study. 

The mean factor scores on the United States 
factors (Table 11) are as follows: India, .42; 
China, .24; Japan, .15; Norway, .05; United 
States, —.19. On the India factors the order 
is the same, except that Japan precedes China. 
In terms of average scale values for the 13 
ways to live the order is again India, Japan, 
China, Norway, United States. These orders 
indicate in a rough way the degree of accept- 
ance of different ways to live within a culture. 
In these terms the two Western groups show 
less cultural diversity than do the Asiatic 
groups.* On the other hand, as the ratings 
for Way 7 indicate, students of the United 
States and Norway seem to favor diversity 
within the single person more than the Eastern 
students do. 

In the five groups certain of the ways tend 
to be favored more highly than others. Thus 
the average of the five scale values is high 
for ways 1, 3, and 6, and low for Ways 2, 4, 
9, and 11. It may be noted that the first set 
of ways embodies values important for the 
continuing operation of a society (stressing 
as they do the conservation of what has been 
achieved, sympathetic concern for others, 
and reconstruction in the face of new prob- 
lems), while the latter set is essentially in- 
dividualistic in orientation and contains no 
stress on social responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


To the problem of measuring human values 
have been applied both psychometric scaling 
analysis and factor analysis. With respect to 
the “Ways to Live” document, which aims 
to embody basic human values, the main re- 
sults of the analysis are as follows: 

1. The ratings of the 13 ways are scaleable; 
the scales obtained for the five groups are 
similar enough to justify the formation of a 
common scale, and on this scale quantitative 


* Of course, one cannot rule out the possibility that 
these orders may be the results of differing interpreta- 
tions and/or uses of the rating categories. 


comparisons can be made within and across 
the cultures. The scales obtained are interval 
scales and permit the use of statistics ap- 
propriate to such scales. The question of 
whether a nonarbitrary zero point can be 
determined (i.e., whether a ratio scale can be 
found) has not been examined here. But if 
one assumes a zero point (such as the mid-point 
of the fourth interval of the original seven 
response categories), then ratio comparisons 
can be made relative to that assumed zero 
point. 

2. Some evidence for the existence of a value 
structure holding across cultures is given in 
the similarity of the results of the Indian and 
United States orthogonal factor solutions. The 
actual ratings of the ways differed considerably 
in these two cultures, but the factors (dimen- 
sions) proved to be very much the same. 
Whether the result obtained in these two 
cultures holds also for other cultures could be 
determined only by further factor analyses. 
But to the extent that it does hold, it is pos- 
sible to compare quantitatively the value 
patterns of different cultures in terms of 
common value dimensions. 

3. How this can be done was suggested by a 
comparison of the ratings of various ways to 
live by American, Norwegian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Indian students. It is believed that 
the results obtained by the combined use of 
factor scores and scale values show that this 
method has penetration and power, and does 
not merely reproduce the obvious. 
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DISTORTIONS IN THE GRADIENT OF STIMULUS 
GENERALIZATION RELATED TO CORTICAL 
BRAIN DAMAGE AND SCHIZOPHRENIA':? 
SARNOFF A. MEDNICK? 


Northwestern University 


TIMULUS generalization (SG) can be said 
to have occurred when a response, 
previously trained to be elicited by 

Stimulus 0, can also be elicited by test stimuli 
similar to 0. A number of investigators have 
found that this phenomenon, used in analyses of 
infrahuman discrimination learning and human 
verbal learning, can also be invoked to explain 
phenomena observed in more global human 
behavior. For example, Hull (7) has utilized 
SG in explaining intercultural differences in 
childhood behavior. Magaret (8) and Shoben 
(15) have discussed the role of SG in the area 
of psychotherapy. Miller (9), Miller and 


Kraeling (10), Miller and Murray (11), and 
Brush, ef al. (2) have also applied the con- 
struct in the field of abnormal psychology in 
their work on displacement. Perusal of the 
protocols of some clinical research and certain 
aspects of the behavior of schizophrenics and 


individuals with cortical brain damage sug- 
gested that this also may be an area where 
SG might prove fruitful as an explanatory 
concept. 

A typical example of behavior which is 
considered characteristic of individuals with 
cortical brain damage is to be found in per- 
formance on the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube 
Test (5). When such individuals attempt this 
test, the probability of the correct construc- 
tion of a given design with the blocks increases 
as the size of the two dimensional representa- 
tion of the design approaches the actual size 
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of the blocks. A brain-damaged individual 
specifically trained to construct the life-sized 
design might not be able to make the trained 
response if tested with a design of different 
size. While many other explanations of this 
fact have been offered, the test performance 
might be interpreted in terms of SG. The 
vrain-damaged individual, through training, 
was able to make certain expected responses 
to Stimulus A, (the life-sized design). When 
a stimulus was presented which varied from 
A, along the continuum of size (design card of 
diminished size) SG did not occur; i.e., the 
response was not made to stimulus A,. This 
type of behavior suggested that damage to 
the cortex of the brain may be associated with 
a reduction in SG reactivity. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
schizophrenic thinking which Cameron (3) 
points up is overinclusion, which is an inability 
to exclude from the situation irrelevant, 
remotely related material. It has also been 
observed that when a schizophrenic is tested 
with a sorting task, a frequent finding is ex- 
treme overinclusiveness. The categories elected 
by schizophrenics often include articles not 
intended to be part of the test. In the frame- 
work of an SG orientation, this behavior 
might be explained in part on the basis of a 
greater elevation and breadth in the gradient 
of SG. 

From these observations, and on the as- 
sumption that SG might be used in partial 
explanation of these observations, the follow- 
ing hypotheses are offered: 

1. Individuals with cortical brain damage 
will show a steeper and less elevated gradient 
of stimulus generalization (GSG) than will 
normal or schizophrenic individuals. 

2. Schizophrenic individuals will show a 
broader and more elevated GSG than will 
normals or brain-damaged individuals. 

3. Control Ss will show a median amount 
of SG relative to the performance of the other 
two groups. 
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METHOD 


Apparatus. The apparatus was adapted from one 
devised by Brown, Bilodeau, and Baron (1) to study 
SG in normal Ss. It consists of a plywood panel, 6 ft. by 
2 ft., painted flat black and mounted on its long edge 
on a table. Eleven frosted lamps (115v., 7.5w.) were 
uniformly spaced on the panel 9° apart, in a curved 
horizontal row. The lamps were designated by numbers 
1 through 11, with Lamp 1 being on the left of S, Lamp 
11 on the right of S, and Lamp 6 being the center lamp. 
The panel was curved so that all lamps were equidistant 
from 5’s eyes when S was seated directly in front of, 
and 3.5 ft. away from Lamp 6. A red, jeweled pilot 
lamp was located 2 in. above Lamp 6, and served as 
both a fixation point and a ready signal. A reaction key 
was placed on a chair on the preferred side of S and he 
was allowed to move it into a comfortable position. 
This leeway in procedure was necessary, since some of 
the patients with cerebral damage were in wheel chairs. 
A silent selector switch, by means of which E could 
turn on any of the 11 iamps was placed behind the 
stimulus board. The stimulus board effectively hid EZ 
and the equipment. A 115-v., 7.5-w. lamp behind the 
stimulus board lit whenever the reaction key entered 
the “up” position. Response frequency and latency 
were noted on specially prepared data sheets. 

Procedure. After being comfortably seated, the Ss 
were instructed to hold the reaction key down until the 
center lamp was lit, at which time they were to release 
the key as quickly as they could. They were told the 
important thing was the speed with which they released 
the key. The latency of response was measured to the 
nearest one-hundredth of a second with a Standard 
Electric Timer. They were also cautioned not to release 
the key if any lamp other than the center lamp was lit. 
It was explained that at times most people do release 
the key for a peripheral lamp and not to worry about 
it if they did, but to go on to the next trial. 

Twenty trials then followed, in which only the center 
lamp was lit. Successive trials took place every 10 to 20 
seconds. The foreperiod between the lighting of the 
ready signal and the stimulus presentation was varied 
randomly between 2 to 5 seconds. The 20 training trials 
were followed immediately by the test series beginning 
with a first test trial with one of the peripheral lamps. 
Six Ss from each group were tested at each lamp on this 
test trial. After the first test trial, there followed 39 
other test trials. Including the crucial test trial, each of 
the 10 peripheral lamps was flashed four times, making 
a total of 40 test trials. These test trials were inter 
spersed among 48 additional “booster’’ trials with the 
center lamp. From zero to four trials with the center 
lamp intervened between tests with the peripheral 
lamps. Ten different orders, each beginning with a 
separate peripheral lamp, were used for the test trials, 
and six Ss from each group were assigned randomly 
to each order. 

As Brown, Bilodeau, and Baron (1) state, “It was 
assumed that the initial series of trials would build up a 
strong tendency to react to the center light and that 
this tendency would generalize or spread to adjacent 
lights in proportion to their spatial nearness to the 
central light.” 

Inasmuch as level of motivation has been shown to 
be a variable influencing the level of SG (14), hospital 
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personnel familiar with the patients were asked to rate 
them on a simple 10-item rating scale of motivation. 
Three independent ratings were obtained on each S 
However, as intercorrelations were completed on these 
ratings, it became clear that these data were extremely 
unreliable, and therefore the scales were deemed useless. 
Inasmuch as many of the patients studied were by this 
time out of the hospital, no further attempts to evaluate 
level of motivation could be made. The information on 
Ss obtained from their hospital charts was age, length 
of hospitalization, educational level, number of EST 
treatments the schizophrenic group had received, and 
site of the brain damage in the brain-damaged group. 

Subjects. One hundred and eighty Ss (patients at 
Hines, Illinois, and Downey, Illinois Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospitals) were tested in this study. Sixty 
were medical patients who were neuropsychiatrically 
cleared; these will be designated as the C (control) 
group. An S was neuropsychiatrically cleared if there 
was no indication of neurological or psychiatric dis 
orders in his medical history and if his ward behavior 
was not considered psychologically aberrant. The 
average age, education, and length of hospitalization 
of this group was 48.2 years,9.68 years, and 2.18 months, 
respectively. Sixty Ss were patients on the Neurology 
Service who had a well-established diagnosis of cortical 
damage. This diagnosis was considered well established 
in cases where there was brain surgery, or where 
definite neurological findings were substantiated by an 
ancillary diagnostic method. This group will be desig 
nated as the O (organic) group. The average age, educa 
tion, and length of hospitalization of this group was, 
respectively, 55.3 years, 8.66 years, and 6.67 months. 
Sixty Ss were patients with a diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
Of these 28 were paranoid, 13 were undifferentiated, 9 
were hebephrenic, 7 were catatonic, and 3 were simple. 
This group will be designated as the S (schizophrenic) 
group. The average age, education, and length of 
hospitalization of this group was, respectively, 43.4 
years, 10.5 years, and 119.05 months. At first it was 
hoped that the groups could be matched on age, educa 
tion, reaction time on the first 20 training trials, and 
length of hospitalization. This did not prove possible. 
In addition, Z tried to restrict the S group to young 
patients who had not had shock treatment or suffered 
previous psychotic episodes. This, too, proved im 
possible (although no one was included that had been 
treated with EST within the last six months). 


RESULTS 


Preliminary evaluations. By dichotomizing 
some variables, chi-square tests were per- 
formed to evaluate roughly the covariation of 
these variables with SG responsivity on the 
first test trial. The variables chosen for these 
tests were those on which E failed to match 
the groups, i.ec., reaction time on the training 
trials, age, length of hospitalization, and 
eilucation. The chi squares (all at 1 df) ranged 
between .00 to 2.76, none of them reaching 
significance at the .05 level. These results in- 


dicated that these factors do not covary 
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significantly with SG, in this study, implying 
that the failure to equate the groups was not 
very serious. 


Comparisons Between the Three Groups 


First test trial. Table 1 shows the frequency 
of responses to each of the peripheral lamps 
and the total number of responses for each 
group. Six Ss were assigned to each of the 10 
peripheral lamps from each group. As can be 
seen, generalization was at a high level for 
the C and S groups, and considerably less for 
the O group. The position of the lamps had 
no effect; chi square equals zero (12, p. 280). 
Therefore, the frequencies for all the lamps 
within a group were combined and compari- 
sons of these totals were made. Table 2 shows 
the significance of the group differences. Both 
the C and S groups generalize significantly 
more than the O group, while they are not 
significantly different frora each other. 

To test further for the possible influence of 
intergroup differences in reaction time, each 
group was selectively halved to form three 
groups of 30 Ss, each of which was equated for 
reaction time. The median reaction times of 
the S, C, and O subgroups, respectively, were, 
316, .321, and .323 sec. The total number in 
each of these subgroups responding on the 
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Note:—An individual's score is the total number of SG re 
sponses he makes over the 40 test trials. 


first test trial (data analogous to the “total” 
column in Table 1) was 18 in the S group, 22 
in the C group, and 7 in the O group. If re- 
action time was not a variable influencing SG 
in this study, these subgroup totals would be 
expected to be approximately half of the 
parent group totals. Since this is what was 
observed, the problem of reaction time was 
dropped from consideration as far as the 
specific purpose of this study was concerned. 

Forty test trials. Another response measure 
of SG is the total number of responses (or 
score) made by each S on all the 40 test trials. 
The higher the score, the higher the SG re- 
sponsivity. A point-biserial correlation of .84 
was found between this score and the presence 
or absence of a response on the first test trial. 
This indicates that those individuals who 
responded on the first test trial tended mark- 
edly to make a higher total score on all 40 
trials. In fact, statistical analyses alternately 
using both of these measures as a criterion of 
SG consistently yielded near identical results. 
For this reason, results which repeat data 
already presented will not be reported. Table 
3 shows a distribution of the frequency of 
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occurrence of total scores in each of the three 


groups, that is, the number of responses made 
by each S was placed in a frequency distribu- 
tion. Thus, it can be seen that in the O group, 
15 of the Ss made zero responses over the 40 
test trials; in the C group, only three of the Ss 
made zero responses. The C and S group dis- 
tributions were found to differ significantly 


(chi square 20.88, with 7 df, p = .O1). 
The C vs. O and the S vs. O differences are 
significant at the .0001 level. 

The number of responses at each peripheral 
lamp for each group was totaled and is shown 
in Fig. 1. The left side of the graph is fairly 
regular while the right side has two unex- 
pectedly high frequencies at Lamps 7 and 9 
and a markedly low frequency at Lamp 8. 
This irregularity occurs uniformly in all three 
groups, and is apparently due to an experi- 
mental error in the ordering of the presenta- 
tion of the test stimuli. Lamps 7 and 9 both 
appeared in the early stages of testing (when 
responsivity was highest) more than any of 
the other lamps and were preceded by longer 
runs of “booster” trials than any of the other 
test lamps. Fortunately, these factors acted 
directly to the detriment of only Lamps 8 and 
10 so that all the test lamps on the left side 
(Lamps 1 through 5) received approximately 


equivalent treatment. For this reason we will 
attempt to confine our attention to that area 
whenever possible. Turning back to Fig. 1, 
we note that the S group shows the broadest 
and most elevated gradient; the C group 
falls along a concave upward gradient; the O 
group has an extremely low S-shaped gradient. 

A third way of viewing the data. A third 
way of approaching the data is in terms of a 
count of the number of people in each group 
of 60 who responded at least once to each of 
the 10 peripheral lamps. These results are 
summarized in Fig. 2. The advantage of this 
manner of classifying the data is that it 
permits chi-square tests of the independence 
of the gradients of the three groups; also, by 
use of the chi-square test for correlated pro- 
portions (4), we can statistically compare 
points on the generalization gradient within 
each group. The tests between the three 
groups will not be presented, since the results 
duplicate those of the previous tests. The C 
and S groups consistently show significantly 
more generalization than the O group; while 
the S group shows more SG than the C group, 
the difference reaches significance only at 
Lamp 1. Table 4 shows the statistical com- 
parison of points on the generalization gradient 
within each group. Addressing ourselves to 
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the left side of the gradient, we note that for 
the S group the slope of the gradient is not 
significantly different from zero. The O and 
C groups both show a two-step gradient. 


Comparisons Within the Three Groups 


In the O group it was noted that those pa- 
tients whose cortical damage was in the left 
hemisphere, or was in both hemispheres, suf- 
fered a markedly sharper reduction in SG 


TABLE 4 
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9 sre 9 1.0% 3.10 
5 25° 10 6.00° | 12.96°° 
2.04 20 i 5.03 12.47°° 


* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .0) level 


than those whose damage was restricted to 
the right hemisphere (chi square = 7.19, with 
1 df, p = .0038). In the S group, subdiagnosis 
and number of hours of insulin shock treat- 
ment did not prove to be significant variables. 
However, the amount of SG on the first test 
trial varies inversely as the number of EST 
treatments (chi square = 7.54, with 2 df, 
p = 05). 
DISCUSSION 

The results indicate that individuals with 
damage to the cortex of the brain show a GSG 
of less elevation than that of normals or 
schizophrenics. These results will be discussed 
below. 

Schizophrenics. With respect to the hy- 
pothesis that schizcphrenics would display a 
more elevated GSG than normals, the results 
are not conclusive. While the C and S groups 
differ, the differences occur both in the pre- 
dicted direction and counter to it. The only 
difference that reaches significance, however, 
does support the hypothesis; the number of 
individuals in the S group who responded at 
least once to stimulus Lamp 1, significantly 
exceeded those in the C group. In addition, 
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considering only the left side of Fig. 2, the 
gradient of the S group does not decrease 
significantly as it moves away from the center 
lamp, while that of the C group does show a 
significant decrease. The results are thus in- 
terpreted as being inconclusive, though show- 
ing a slight tendency to favor the hypothesis. 

It is both interesting and suggestive to find 
that EST is associated with a decrement in 
SG. The obvious interpretation of these results 
(in view of the findings with the O group) is 
that the EST must result in cortical brain 
damage. However, this study was not cen- 
trally concerned with EST so that proper 
controls for the evaluation of the shocked 
group are not available. However, the author 
judges that the data were adequate enough 
to analyze and report, though no interpreta- 
tion of the results is offered. 

Organics. As noted above, the brain-dam- 
aged group showed a GSG of meager eleva- 
tion. Two possible interpretations of this will 
be briefly discussed. 

Simply stated, the irradiation theory of SG 
advanced by Pavlov (13), suggests that SG 
is a result of a wave of excitation emanating 
from the spot on the cortex stimulated by the 
conditioned stimulus. As a result of this wave 
of excitation, stimuli whose cortical representa- 
tion is contiguous to the conditioned stimulus 
also possess the potentiality of eliciting the 
response. This response-eliciting strength 
might decrease with distance frum the condi- 
tioned stimulus, due to fading of the wave, 
and thus we observe the GSG. It seems very 
likely that any obstruction or abnormality of 
the cortical tissue might influence the rate of 
emanation of the wave. If the wave were 
dampened or curtailed, it would cut down on 
the response-eliciting potential of the stimuli 
represented in the contiguous cortical areas. 
Thus, we would expect to observe the obtained 
results. The weakness of Paviov’s hypothesis 
(6) and the number of baseless assumptions 
necessary to arrive a posteriori at the obtained 
results makes this explanation all but useless 
as theory. It does, however, serve a heuristic 
function, and it is possible that a more sophisti- 
cated irradiation hypothesis might prove 
efficacious. 

An explanation which seems preferable in 
terms of our present state of knowledge is 
found in the relationship between drive and 
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SG mentioned previously. It is the writer’s 
clinical impression that, in general, patients 
in the O group were very calm, apathetic, 
sedentary, resigned people compared to those 
in the C group. In any case, it seems possible 
that the relatively low degree of SG respon- 
sivity may be related to a diminished level of 
drive. This low level of drive could either be 
a physiological resultant of the brain damage 
or a functional aftermath. It is unfortunate 
that the rating scale for measuring drive 
proved unreliable so that direct evidence 
bearing on this point is not available. 

In any individual, damage to the cortex of 
the dominant hemisphere results in consider- 
ably more behavioral impairment than damage 
to the cortex of the nondominant hemisphere. 
For most people, the left hemisphere is the 
dominant hemisphere. The results of this 
study fit into this framework. The patients 
who suffered damage to the cortex of the left 
hemisphere experienced a greater decrement 
in SG than those whose damage was re- 
stricted to the right hemisphere. This finding 
suggests that SG is a capacity or process 
directly regulated, in the main, by the cortex 
of the dominant hemisphere. However, another 
interpretation might be that since damage to 
the dominant hemisphere affects other ca- 
pacities so drastically (e.g., motor paralysis), 
the noted increase in distortion of SG with 
dominant hemisphere lesion could conceivably 
be a secondary effect. This latter interpretation 
(seeing the abnormality in SG as a secondary 
effect) makes the prediction that of two groups 
of patients with equally extensive cortical 
damage in the dominant hemisphere, the 
group that suffered an observably greater 
loss of function (e.g., greater paralysis) would 
suffer a greater decrement in SG. The in- 
terpretation seeing the dominant cortex as 
directly regulating SG would predict no 
differences between these groups. 

No attempt was made to evaluate extent of 
cortical damage or to locate the damage in 
smaller units than by hemisphere since these 
judgments are usually rather unreliable and 
no measurement of reliability was feasible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Measurement of the gradient of stimulus 
generalization (GSG) of 60 schizophreni 
patients (S group), 60 medical control pa- 
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tients (C group), and 60 neurological patients 
with cortical brain damage (O group) was 
made. 

From an analysis of the results, the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: 

1. The GSG for both the C and S groups is 
considerably more elevated than that of the 
O group. 

2. The differences between the S and C 
groups, while in the main in the predictec 
direction, are not conclusive. 

3. Damage to the cortex of the dominant 
hemisphere results in considerably more 
diminution of the elevation of the GSG than 
damage to the cortex of the nondominant 
hemisphere. 

4. The number of EST’s received by pa- 
tients in the S group was found to vary in- 
versely with the degree of SG responsivity; 
but in view of limitations of the data, no 
conclusions were drawn. 
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SERIAL LEARNING AND CONDITIONING UNDER REAL-LIFE 
STRESS':? 
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for psychologists to study. Producing 
them in the laboratory creates serious 
ethical problems. Probably in consequence, 
the recent tests of the Taylor-Spence de- 
ductions from Hull’s (7) theory concerning 
the effects of anxiety as a form of drive on 
simple and complex learning have assessed 
the independent variable psychometrically 
(4, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23). They have 
compared the performances of individuals 
supposed to be either high or low in anxiety. 
The assessing instrument has usually been 
the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety (21) 
but occasionally psychiatric criteria have also 
been employed (2, 15, 25, 26). Such studies 
have tended to show that anxiety facilitates 
the conditioning of such simple responses 
as the eye blink (4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23) and 
galvanic skin response (GSR) (2, 15, 25, 26). 
On the other hand, anxiety hampers such 
relatively complex tasks as memorizing non- 
sense syllables (10) or learning a maze (4, 22) 
As spelled out in the interesting and provoca- 
tive work of Farber, Spence, and Taylor 
(4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23), the theoretical 
rationale for these findings is that anxiety 
operates to augment drive level (D) which, 
in multiplicative combination with habit 
strength (sH,), produces higher excitatory 
potentials (sE,) and, hence, stronger responses 
(R). In the conditioning situation, drive 
increment intensifies the single “correct” 
response tendency which is presumably in- 
volved and hence facilitates conditioning. 
For the more complex serial learning task, 
on the other hand, “incorrect” as weli as 
correct response tendencies are strengthened, 
response competition is intensified, and the 
learning of the correct response is thereby 
retarded. 


Sm: emotions have always been hard 


' The writer wishes to express his sincere gratitude 
to Professor J. McV. Hunt whose ideas provided the 
inspiration for this experiment and whose advice and 
encouragement facilitated its conduct. 

* At the present time associated with the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Miller Associates, Boston, 
Mass. 


On the whole, the group-difference effects 
noted by Taylor, Spence, and others, while 
statistically significant, have not been marked. 
Moreover, there is always the possibility that 
other factors in individual differences besides 
anxiety may be responsible for the results 
obtained. A recent study by Grice (5) tends 
to show a negative correlation between mani- 
fest-anxiety scores and intelligence. In Grice’s 
study, when the variance attributable to 
intelligence-test scores was partialed out, the 
differences in performance between presum- 
ably high and low anxiety groups became 
negligible. Also, in investigations in which 
correlation coefficients between anxiety scores 
and performance measures have been com- 
puted, it has been found that the variance in 
anxiety scores contributes only a small por- 
tion of the total variance (6, 14, 19). 

In sum, the experiments in which anxiety 
has been indexed psychometrically have 
produced results which, however interesting, 
may still be somewhat equivocal. These 
results have also indicated that anxiety—or 
at least “manifest anxiety”—accounts for 
less of the performance variance than theory 
might lead one to expect. Such considerations 
make an investigator want access to good 
strong fears or anxieties to test predictions 
concerning their effects on performance. For- 
tunately, the academic setting, for all the 
stereotype of its cloistered nature, abounds 
with situations which arouse strong fears. 
We have no need to resort to experimental 
artifice to create stressful conditions when 
we have such fearful situations as doctoral 
examinations ready-made within our aca- 
demic halls. It was these “built-in” situations 
doctoral examinations, appearance in a drama 
on opening night, and an oral report—which 
were used as the source of anxiety or fear 
serving as the independent variable in the 
present study. 

If the condition usually called fear or 
anxiety is the variable responsible for the 
results of previous studies in this area, then, 
in accordance with the conception of anxiety 
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stress situations 
learning and 


“‘real-life’’ 
serial 


as a drive, such 


should interfere with 


facilitate conditioning. 

The major assumption of the present in- 
vestigation is that it is possible to introduce 
anxiety as an experimental (situational) vari- 
able through the selection of individuals who 
are reacting with increased anxiety by virtue 
of their anticipating the occurrence of a real- 


life stress situation. For purposes of this 
study, real-life stress is defined as involving 
an anticipatory (visceral) fear (anxiety) reac- 
tion to a temporally proximal! situation in 
which adheres the threat of failure to conform 
to a set of expectations that the individual 
has accepted. That a person may react with 
increased anxiety prior to being exposed to 
environmental stress situation is 
consonant with contemporary formulations 
of S-R theory (8, 12, 13). According to these 
formulations, certain “cue-producing _ re- 
sponses” symbolizing the “meaning” of a 
given stress event have, in the past, been 
associated with punishment (pain) and have 
hence acquired the capacity to evoke anxiety 
(an anticipatory response to pain). Anxiety 
thus elicited will be stronger when the en- 
vironmental! stimulus constellation represented 
by these mediating processes is temporally 
close than when it is temporally distant. 


an actual 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects (Ss) were 54 graduate and under 
graduate students and staff members at the University 
of Illinois, 37 males and 14 females, ranging in age from 
19 to 49. All of the Ss selected were scheduled to par- 
ticipate in one of the following three real-life events 
which are commonly assumed to be stressful for most 
people: (a4) an oral report given in partial fulfillment 
of course requirements (17 Ss), (6) an appearance in a 
university dramatic production before a large audience 
(24 Ss), (c) doctoral preliminary examinations (19 Ss). 

Of the 54 Ss who took part in the seriul-learning 
phase of the experiment, four Ss were eliminated from 
the conditioning procedure either because of equip 
ment failure or because of their refusal to cooperate 

All Ss took part on a voluntary basis and all ap 
peared to be naive regarding the actual goals or pre 
dicted outcomes of the experiment 


Conditions and Method of Assignment 


For serial learning each S learned a list of nonsense 
syllables just prior to experiencing one of the three 
stress situations. They then learned another list of com 
parable difficulty under conditions regarded as emo 
tionally neutral. The average number of days which 
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separated the two test periods was 10. To control for 
possible transfer effects between the two periods, the 
order of conditions under which the two tests were 
given was counterbalanced. Thus, one-half of the Ss 
received their first test under neutral conditions and 
their second under stressful conditions, while for the 
other half the order was reversed. This procedure per 
mitted two different types of statistical analyses to be 
made: 

1. Since each S was tested under both conditions, 
he was allowed to serve as his own control, and the 
performance of Ss tested under neutral conditions was 
compared with the performance of the same Ss tested 
under stressful conditions. 

2. Practice and order effects were disregarded for 
purposes of analysis by comparing the performance of 
Ss who received their first test under neutral conditions 
{the Neutral-First (N-F) group] with the performance 
of different Ss who were given their first test under 
stressful conditions [the Stress-First (S-F) group]. 

An independent, physiological measure of the degree 
of anxiety or tension aroused by these events was also 
obtained. The measure here employed was the palmar- 
sweat index, recorded under each condition and quanti 
fied by means of Mowrer’s densitometer (11). 

In the effort to make the N-F and the S-F groups 
roughly comparable in terms of mean Taylor scores, 
all Ss responded to the Taylor Scale at the beginning 
of the experiment, and from the ranked scores Ss were 
assigned alternately to the N-F and S-F conditions 

The same individuals who participated in the serial 
learning phase of the experiment also served as Ss for 
the GSR conditioning procedure. Each S was condi- 
tioned only once. For half the Ss the conditioning was 
given under neutral conditions, while for the other half 
conditioning occurred under stressful conditions. The 
mean Taylor scores for the Neutral and Stress Condi 
tioning Groups were also equivalent. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The serial-learning tasks consisted of two lists of 12 
three-letter nonsense syllables which were typed in 
black capital letters on a continuous white tape. Pre- 
vious investigators had shown that the lists were of 
comparable difficulty (3). The syllables were exposed 
serially through the 2% X }4-in. aperture in a Hull- 
type memory drum. Each syllable was exposed for 1.5 
sec. and there was an interval of the same duration 
between the disappearance of one syllable and the ap- 
pearance of the next. Between each complete presenta- 
tion of the list, which constituted one trial, there was 
a 6-sec. interval. The Ss were required to learn the 
syllables in serial order by the anticipation method to 
the criterion of two consecutive errorless trials. The 
experimenter (Z) recorded as the serial-learning measure 
for each S the number of trials required to reach the 
criterion of mastery and the total number of errors 
made during these trials. 

The apparatus for the GSR conditioning was spe 
cially designed to record variations in resistance on 
a percentage basis.* The major items of equipment 
included a “per cent resistance indicator’ (operating 

‘Special gratitude is expressed to Professor R. B 
Cattell for the loan of his GSR equipment 
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on one #6 1.5-v. dry cell), a General Radio amplifier 

Model 715-A), a shock-control panel, two Hunter 
decade interval timers (Model 111A), and an Esterline 
Angus recorder. When the 100% resistance dials were 
adjusted until the recorder drew a line at approximately 
1 Ma., it was possible to read deviations in the S’s re- 
sistance up to 5% above this 100% value, and 20% 
below the value. 

Skin resistance was measured by placing the palmar 
surface of S’s left hand on a stainless steel electrode 
protruding through a ceiiulose sponge, glued to the 
armrest of a straight-back chair. A second sponge 
embedded electrode was placed on the dorsal surface, 
and S’s hand was strapped securely between the two 
sponges; his right hand was held to a shocking grid by 
elastic bands 

The presentation of stimuli was automatically con 
trolled. The conditioned stimulus (CS) was a 5-sex 
40-watt light, the power cord of which was connected 
to a termina! of the first timer. A 1-sec. 4-Ma. shock 
to the palmar surface of S’s right hand constituted the 
unconditioned stimulus (US). From the shock-contro 
panel and from terminals in the second interval timer 
ran leads which were soldered beneath the grid sheet. 
With the power switches of both timers in the ON posi 
tion, closing the interval switch of the ‘rst timer intro- 
duced the light for a 5-sec. period; when this time in 
terval was completed, the finish relay of ths 
closed, thus starting the interval (1 sec.) controlled 
by the second timer, the timer operating the shocking 
device. The onset of the shock, therefore, coincided 
with the termination of the light. Before the timer was 
capable of delivering a shock to the grid, the switch of 
the shock-control panel had to be in the ON position. 
By simply turning the switch off, it was possible for the 
5-sec. light to be presented without being followed by 
shock. 

The conditioning procedure was similar to that em 
ployed by Bitterman and Holtzman (2) and by Berko 
witz.* The first five trials constituted the adaptation 
series in which the CS was not reinforced. During the 
following 10 trials—the conditioning series—each pres 
entation of the CS was followed by the US. Intertrial 
intervals ranged from 30 to 70 secs 

Palmar-sweat prints were obtained for each S§ at 
the beginning of both neutral and stress test periods 
The procedure followed in obtaining these prints as 
well as the method of quantification (Palmar-Sweat 
Index) has been described by Mowrer (11) 


af 
cedar’ 


RESULTS 


The results clearly confirm the prediction 
that Ss tested under stress conditions will 
require more trials (mean 27.28, SD 7.16) to 
reach the criterion of mastery, and will make 
more errors (mean 194.98, SD 72.56) in 
memorizing nonsense syllables than will Ss 
tested under neutral conditions (mean trials 


‘In a doctoral dissertation concerned with a factor 
analysis of various measures of anxiety now in progress 
at the University of Illinois under the direction of Pro 
fessor Cattell 
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18.39, SD 4.84; and mean errors 127.19, 
SD 22.77). Under stress, in fact, Ss made over 
once-and-one-half the errors and required 
about once-and-one-half the trials to reach 
criterion as they did under neutral conditions. 
Of the total of 54 Ss, only four failed to ex- 
hibit an increment in trials and only five 
failed to make more errors under stress than 
under neutral conditions. At the other ex- 
treme, some Ss required up to nearly six times 
as many trials to achieve the criterion under 
stress as they did under neutral conditions. 
A sign test indicated that these results were 
highiy significant (p < .001). 

Although when the same group of Ss was 
tested under both neutral and stress condi- 
tions the differences in their performances 
between conditions were quite consistent and 
marked, the question arises as to whether 
similar extreme differences would be found 
if the performances of two different groups 
were compared, i.e., one group having been 
tested under neutral conditions and another 
group under stress conditions. Table 1 presents 
the means and SDs for the N-F and the S-F 
groups. In addition to maintaining the dis- 
tinction between the three stress events, it 
may be noted in Table 1 that the groups’ 
performances on each of the two lists (L-1 
and L-2} of nonsense syllables has also been 
considered. Table 2 presents similar informa- 
tion in terms of errors. In every instance the 
groups tested under stress conditions averaged 
more trials and made more errors than did 
the groups tested under neutral conditions. 
An analysis of variance for disproportionate 
subclass numbers was employed to test the 
significance of these observed differences. For 
the error measures, a reciprocal transforma- 
tion was performed to produce homogeneity; 
and for the trials, a square-root transforma- 
tion eliminated the tendency for the means 
and variances to be positively correlated. 
Tables 3 and 4 show the results of the analysis 
of variance for the transformed trial measures 
and the transformed error measures, re- 


spectively. The between-conditions F’s for 
both trials and errors were highly significant 
(p < .001). Inasmuch as the F values for the 
various interactions were not significant, the 
observed differences cannot be regarded as 
functions of either the types of stress or of 
the lists of syllables. The difference in difficulty 
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TABLE 1 
TriAL Measures ror THe NevurraAL-First anp THe Steess-First Groups 


Oral Drama 


N-I S-F 


L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 


26.67 | 15.50 | 29.00 | 31.50 
4.51 2.52 7.81 | 


7.77 


25.33 
7.79 


18.83 
4.92 


19.00 
4.43 


26.50 
5.07 


16.67 
4.16 


25.00 
10.15 


16.00 
3.25 


29. 
uf 


TABLE 2 
Error Measures ror THe Nevutrat-First AND THE Stress-First Groups 


Oral 
N-F 
L-1 L-2 


172.25 
10.31 


195.33 
79.39 


118.80 133.33 
23.97 | 25.15 


between the two lists seemed to be statistically 
negligible. 

The results also clearly confirm the hy- 
pothesis that Ss tested under stress conditions 
will show a higher level of conditioning than 
will the group tested under neutral conditions. 
The Ss under stress exhibited a much higher 
level of conditioning and conditioned at a 
more rapid rate than did Ss under neutral 
conditions. Figure 1 shows the group medians 
for successive responses to the CS for each 
trial during both the adaptation and condi- 
tioning series. These median values are plotted 
separately for the neutral group and the 
stress group. During the unreinforced adapta- 
tion trials both curves show similar trends in 
that the initial (unconditioned) response to 
the light tends to disappear for both groups. 
During the conditioning series the response 
to the CS for the neutral group gradually 
increases in a negatively accelerated manner, 
but for the stress group this response exhibits 
a more immediate and more marked incre- 
ment after the introduction of shock. Follow- 
ing the procedures of Bitterman and Holtz- 
man (2), the statistical significance of these 
trends was tested by comparing the distribu- 
tions at various points by Wilcoxon’s non- 
parametric test for paired deviates (24). 
Both groups showed an adaptation effect 


Drama 


132.0 129.0 (156.17 |187.0 
18.64 | 24.55 | 50.39 | 33.91 


Exam 


S-F N-F 
L-i | 12 Lt | 

144.0 [115.0 [254.75 |254.80 
12.17 | 26.92 | 84.74 |101.36 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE Fos SQUARE Roots oF 
TRIAL MEASURES 

| 

Source of Variance Sum Sq. | df | Mean Sq. | 

] 
Between Coaditions 11.23 11.23 
Between Stress Types 2.14 1.07 
Between Lists ‘ .29 
Conditions X Types , 4 
Conditions < Lists 29 
Types X Lists 18 
Conditions X Types X List 26 
Within Al 


Total 


"p< Ol 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RECIPROCALS 
(X< 10,000) or Error MEAsuRES 


Source of Variance 


| 11034.90 | 36.41° 

286.53 | 

4.13 | 
207.87 

3.37 | 
217.54 

87 “7 | 
303 06 | 


ee ee 


Between Conditions 

Between Stress Types 
Between Lists 

Conditions X Types 
Conditions X Lists 

Types X Lists 

Conditions X Types X List | 
Within 





Total 


"9 < 001 
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TRIALS 

Fic. 1. ADAPTATION AND CONDITIONING OF THE 

RESPONSE TO THE LIGHT FOR THE NEUTRAL 
AND Stress GROUPS 

The first five trials constituted the adaptation series. 
Shock was introduced on the sixth trial. The difference 
between the median response in ohms for Trials 5 and 
6 and Trials 14 and 15 comprises the conditioning 
score for each S. 


(p < .01) that was tested in terms of the 
differences between median responses on 


Trials 1 and 2 and Trials 5 and 6. Both groups 
also conditioned significantly (p < .01), as 
indicated by the differences between Points 


5 and 6, and 14 and 15. Trials 5 and 6 repre- 
sented the last two trials of a series during 
which (unconditioned) responses were made 
to a light (CS) that had not yet been paired 
with shock (US); while Trials 14 and 15 were 
the last two trials of the conditioning series. 
The difference in response strength (in ohms) 
between Trials 5 and 6 and Trials 14 and 15 
was utilized as each S’s over-all conditioning 
“score.” The median conditioning score of 
the stress group (400 ohms) was almost five 
times that for the neutral group (94.50 ohms). 
The test for unpaired replicates indicated 
that the differences were highly significant 
(p < .001). During the early conditioning 
trials (6 through 9) as well as the later ones 
(10 through 15) the test for unpaired repli- 
cates indicated that the level of response at- 
tained by the stress group was significantly 
greater than that for the neutral group (p < 
001). A comparison of the adaptation series 
(1 through 5) shows that the groups did not 
differ significantly. 

If the Palmar-Sweat Index (11) is a physi- 
ological indicator of the anxiety or fear 
aroused by stressful situations (Cf. 11), then 
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we may predict that Ss who showed the greater 
anxiety, as measured by the increase in 
palmar sweating under stress (PSI Difference), 
should also show the greater conditioning 
and the greater impairment in seria! learning. 
Unfortunately, since two different groups 
were employed for conditioning, it was im- 
possible to test this prediction for conditioning 
measures. For serial learning, however, the 
differences in trials and errors and the differ- 
ences in PSI’s between neutral and stressful 
periods were determined, and each of the 
distributions were dichotomized into “high’’ 
and “low” groups on the basis of scores falling, 
respectively, above and below the medians 
of the distributions. In order to control for 
practice and order effects between neutral 
and stress tests, the differences were deter- 
mined separately for the N-F group and for 
the S-F group. The significance of the associa- 
tion between the increments in the number of 
trials (see Fig. 2) and errors (see Fig. 3) occur- 
ring under stress and increments in the amount 
of palmar sweating as determined by the PSI 
was assessed by means of chi square, with one 
degree of freedom. For both the N-F and the 
S-F groups the chi squares (for values see 
Fig. 2) indicated that the relationship be- 
tween trial and PSI increments was highly 
significant (p < .02). The rank-difference 
correlations between these measures are .70 
for the N-F group and .78 for the S-F group. 
The relationship between PSI and error incre- 
ments failed to be significant for either group. 

A procedure similar to that described 
above was used to test the significance of the 
association between, (a) Taylor scores and 
serial-learning and conditioning measures, 
(6) Taylor scores and PSI’s, (c) PSI’s and 
learning and conditioning measures. In each 
case the distribution of measurements in- 
volved in a given prediction was dichotomized 
on the basis of scores falling above and below 
the median and chi square was employed to 
determine the significance of the relationship 
between the distributions. In all instances 
practice and order effects were controlled by 
considering only the neutral-first and the 
stress-first measurements. 

The chi squares failed to indicate a sig- 
nificant relation between any of our various 
performance measures and scores on the 
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Taylor Scale. The association between Taylor 
scores and the PSI also proved to be in- 
significant. Taylor scores failed to be related 
either to the genera: level of palmar sweat as 
measured in any of our settings or to the 
increase in palmar sweating occurring under 
stress. The PSI was unrelated to conditioning 


measures and showed a slight but significant 
relationship to serial learning scores only 
under stressful conditions.° 


*A set of scatter graphs depicting these relation- 
ships and giving the chi-square measures of these re- 
lationships may be found in the writer’s dissertation 
(1) or may be ordered from the ADI. Order Document 
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DISCUSSION 


One of the most important implications of 
the present study is that anxiety can be in- 
vestigated without dividing individuals into 
anxious and nonanxious categories, and also 
without employing artificial laboratory 
stresses. Many stressful situations are in- 
herent in the very academic setting in which 
psychological research is conducted. Their 
use permits each individual to be his own 
control and thereby rules out of consideration 
dimensions of individual variation. When such 
real-life stress situations were utilized in this 
study, it was found that stress hampered 
serial learning and facilitated conditioning to a 
much greater degree than had been found in 
previous investigations. These results are 
consonant with the conception of anxiety 
as a drive, and they confirm both the theory 
and the findings of Farber, Spence, and Taylor. 

It might be argued that the impairment 
in serial learning could be accounted for solely 
by the interference of responses pertaining 
to the anticipated stressful event, and that 
it is, therefore, unnecessary to consider 
anxiety as the significant variable. There can 
be little doubt that responses relevant to the 
doctoral examination, to the role in the play, 
and to the oral reports were fairly high in 
each S’s response hierarchy, and thus they 
may have interfered with the learning process. 
A simple interference interpretation which 
does not employ the concept of responses 
energized by anxiety, however, can hardly 
explain why the same stress situation which 
was associated with impaired serial learning 
was also associated with facililated condi- 
tioning. Furthermore, the high correlation 
found between the amount of impairment 
in serial learning and the palmar-sweat index 
which has been shown to be related to physi- 
ological variations in the anxiety level argues 
strongly that anxiety was the variable re- 
sponsible for the hampering of serial learning, 
and presumably, for the facilitation of con- 
ditioning. 

Although our results clearly confirm the 
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theoretical predictions concerning the effects 
of anxiety as drive on conditioning and serial 
learning which have previously been tested 
with the Taylor index of anxiety, this index 
is unrelated to our measures. Perhaps this 
absence of association may be attributed to 
the fact that nearly all of our Ss fell within the 
mid-range of Taylor scores rather than at 
the extremes. 

In view of the fact that we found such 
consistent and such marked hampering effects 
on serial learning for the anxiety aroused in 
the situations which we used, the question 
may arise: Does anxiety always hamper 
performance on all complex tasks? Experi- 
mental evidence as well as everyday observa- 
tion suggests that it does not. Within the 
laboratory Mandler and Sarason (8) found, 
consonant with the anxiety-drive conception, 
that during early trials on the Kohs Block 
Design, the low anxiety group performed 
more adequately than highly anxious Ss. 
However, as the learning process proceeded, 
“the anxiety drive of the high anxiety group 
tended to improve performance.” Response 
facilitation, which has been labeled “dynamo- 
genesis’”’ and which is perhaps attributable 
to anxiety, has also been noted when an 
extraneous (anxiety-arousing) stimulus has 
been introduced during learning. As Hunt has 
observed, it is possible to reconcile within 
Hullian theory the apparent fact that an 
extremely high level of anxiety may under 
certain conditions be facilitative.* In keeping 
with Hunt’s formulation, whena response is 
so high in the response hierarchy (i.e., when 
the value of sf, is so great) that, even during 
its lowest point in the oscillation process, its 
strength still exceeds that of other super- 
threshold, incorrect responses, then increasing 
anxiety may well have the facilitative effect 
which it has on conditioning. Indeed, a situa- 
tion in which a single response or response 
pattern is clearly dominant would be func- 
tionally equivalent to the conditioning para- 
digm. Under these circumstances, although 
anxiety would be expected to raise the level 
of all responses in the organism’s repertoire, 
incorrect as well as correct, the correct re- 
sponse which stands out in strength even 
prior to the increase in anxiety would profit 
more from this increment than would task- 


* J. McV. Hunt. Personal communication. 
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nonrelevant responses and should hence be 
more readily elicited. 

This line of reasoning would indicate that 
the position of response in the hierarchy of 
the S’s responses should be a crucial factor 
determining whether anxiety will facilitate or 
interfere with performance. If the response 
pattern comprising s performance has been 
so well learned that it is well above all others 
in the hierarchy, anxiety should be facilita- 
tive. If, on the other hand, this response were 
relatively weak with respect to competitors, 
anxiety should intensify response competition 
and thereby interfere with performance. 

It would also be predicted from this line of 
reasoning that an extraneous stimulus should 
have differing effects upon indicators of the 
strength of the performance of any given 
response pattern during successive stages of 
its acquisition. It was such theorizing that 
prompted Winnick and Hunt (27) to study 
the effects of a buzzer on the latency of rats 
leaving the starting box in the Graham- 
Gagné runway at various stages of the ac- 
quisition of this running response. Such an 
extraneous stimulus, especially if it be startling 
as is a buzzer, may be assumed to arouse 
anxiety or excitement as well as skeletal 
responses which can interfere with the re- 
sponse pattern in acquisition. Moreover, the 
response pattern under acquisition may be 
seen as gaining a relatively stronger and 
stronger position with respect to these 
interfering skeletal responses aroused by the 
extraneous stimulus as the successive trials 
of learning progress. Early in acquisition the 
extraneous stimulus should interfere greatly 
with the response pattern being learned. With 
successive trials, the amount of interference 
should decrease. This is what Winnick and 
Hunt (27) found. As the response pattern 
gains a strength definitely greater than that 
of the interfering skeletal responses aroused 
by the extraneous stimulus, these responses 
should cease to compete effectively with those 
of the pattern being learned. Yet the anxiety 
aroused by the extraneous stimulus should 
sum with the excitement of the pattern under 
acquisition to facilitate the response being 
learned. Moreover, this facilitative effect 
should increase following the point of transi- 
tion tilla maximum for these combined factors 
is achieved. In the Winnick-Hunt experiment, 
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acquisition stopped at 15 trials. Although 
three of 10 animals in the group for which the 
buzzer was sounded at the 14th trial showed 
their minimal latencies on this trial, acquisi- 
tion would have to be continued for more 
trials to test the prediction of a transition to a 
facilitative effect. 

If such a transition can be demonstrated, 
it would justify the commonly suggested cure 
for stage fright, namely, overlearning of the 
part to be presented. 


SUMMARY 


This study of the effects upon seria! learn- 
ing and conditioning of the anxiety aroused 
in such “real-life” situation as the doctoral 
preliminary examination has shown the 
hampering of seria] learning and the facilita- 
tion of conditioning which previously have 
been reported to a much greater degree than 
has been shown in the previous investigations 
wherein anxiety was indexed psychometrically. 

Fifty-four Ss, all of whom were affiliated 
with the University of Illinois, were required 
to learn a list of nonsense syllables prior to 
experiencing a life situation commonly con- 
sidered to be anxiety-arousing; they learned 
an equivalent list under conditions regarded 
as emotionally neutral. The stress situations 
were doctoral examinations, giving an oral 
report, and appearing in a dramatic produc- 
tion. An independent physiological indicator 
of the level of anxiety or tension aroused by 
these situations was the palmar-swear index 
(PSI), recorded under each condition. The 
GSR was conditioned to a light (CS), with 
electric shock as the US. Half of the fifty- 
four Ss were conditioned under stress, half 
under neutral conditions; all responded to 
the Taylor Scale at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. 

The results indicated that stress interfered 
with serial learning: Ss under stressful condi- 
tions made nearly once-and-one-half the errors 
(p < .001) and required about once-and-one- 
half the trials to reach the criterion of mastery 
(p < .001) as they did under neutral condi- 
tions. Moreover, the greater the increments 
under stress in palmar sweating, the greater 
the increment in trials (p < .02). On the other 
hand, stress facilitated conditioning: both 
level and rate of conditioning were definitely 
higher under stress conditions (p < .001). 
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Taylor scores were significantly related to 
none of the performance measures or to the 
PSI. 

The effects of stress on serial learning and 
conditioning were in the direction predicted 
by Hullian behavior theory and are consonant 
with the conception of anxiety as a drive. 
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INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS OF THE MEDIATION OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES! 
HENRY A. LANDSBERGER 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


RECENT review (9) of studies of small 
groups concluded with the statement 
that the investigation of this field 
is flourishing and that promising research 
techniques are now evailable with which fur- 
ther studies could be conducted. Inspection 
of the research reviewed reveals, however, 
that most of the investigations have of neces- 
sity been confined to groups composed of 
college students. Subjects were often assembled 
only for the purpose of the experiment and 
the tasks facing them were frequently some- 
what artificial. This compounding of arti- 
ficiality leaves open the question of how far 
the results obtained, and the methods em- 
ployed, are transferable to groups in other 
settings. The research reported in this article 
is intended to contribute toward answering 
this question, and the groups utilized differ 
in almost every respect from student groups 
in laboratories. Each of the groups studied 
consisted of: (a) a labor mediator, (b) em- 
ployers and their lawyers or other adjunct 
personnel, and (c) labor-union officials who 
were accompanied by the employees they 
represented in six of the twelve cases. The 
labor mediator’s function was to assist the 
two parties in reaching an agreement after 
bipartite negotiations between them had pre- 
viously broken down. 
Our aim was also to help to determine 
findings and established 


whether previous 


' This article is based on a dissertation submitted in 
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cordings available to me. 

The initial stages of this study were financed through 
Contract No, 401 (04) by the Office of Naval Research 
Later stages were financed by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. The help of 
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techniques from the social sciences could be 
utilized to shed fresh, practical light on various 
important substantive problems which have 
long been under discussion in the mediation 
field and in the whole field of collective bar- 
gaining of which mediation is a part. With 
one exception (7) no empirical study of the 
collective bargaining process appears to have 
been made which employs quantitative meth- 
ods based on theories from the behavioral 
sciences. 


DATA AND SETTING 


The data utilized consisted of the transcribed 
recordings of 12 mediation cases. The 12 cases 
analyzed do not constitute a random sample. 
They do, however, appear to be representative 
of the small type of case (involving enterprises 
with less than 25 employees) that constitutes 
almost half of this agency’s case load. When 
compared with the agency’s annual statistics, 
the cases are representative in terms of type 
of industry, whether a strike threat was or 
was not involved or whether a strike was 
actually in progress, the type of settlement 
reached, etc. 

Each of the 12 cases analyzed was settled 
or adjourned sine die at the end of only one 
meeting—the one recorded. This is fortunate 
from an analytical point of view, because it 
makes these meetings comparable to the single, 
complete group meetings customarily utilized 
in psychological experiments. It is accounted 
for by the fact that neither the owner-em- 
ployers nor the employees involved in these 
small cases are in a position to stand the costs 
of a strike, or even of prolonged negotiations. 

Mediation is practiced both by a Federal 
agency established for this purpose—the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service—and 
by agencies established by a few individual 
states. Each mediator—at least in the state 
agency here studied—has his own office much 
as does a counselor, and it is chiefly in these 
rooms that the mediation process takes place. 
The mediator, it should be noted, differs from 
an arbitrator. The latter typically hears a 
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case much as does a judge, and thereafter 
makes a formal award. The mediator does 
not make an award; he clarifies, persuades, 
and suggests as seems appropriate. Because 
cases vary, so does the behavior of the me- 
diator (6) and depending on the nature of 
the case and his personality, he may say very 
little in one instance, dominate the proceedings 
in another. Resort to mediation as far as the 
state agency here studied is concerned, is 
generally not on the motion of the agency but 
at the request of one of the parties—usually 
at the union’s request. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 
Interaction Process Analysis 


Interaction Process Analysis (2) was selected as the 
most satisfactory method for classifying verbal behavior 
in these small face-to-face groups. It has the advantage 
of permitting statistical treatment to be given to such 
behavior while yet retaining its grosser meaning. More- 
over, results obtained with the method so far (1, 3, 4) 
were presented by the originator of the method with the 
avowed purpose of providing a series of quantitative 
base lines, discrepancies from which were to serve as 
“indicators of the personalities, culture and role organi 
zation of the participants, since these are sets of 
conditions which influence the way interaction actually 
goes” (5, p. 8). Making such a comparison was the 
purpose of the research reported here; hence the 
availability of such base-line data made the selection of 
this particular method even more logical 

No reliability check was made on the author’s 
scoring of the sessions, chiefly because of limitations 
of time, resources, and persons who could be trained in 
the method in order to enable such a check to be made 
However, the author received training in the method 
over a period of a week directly from R. F. Bales, from 
whose laboratory interscorer reliability of between .75 
and .95 is reported (4, p. 150). In view of this fact, and 
in view of the fact that an investigator without such 
training in the method achieved satisfactory reliability 
8, p. 68), it seems justifiable to assume that the 
reliability of the scoring in this study is adequate 


Ranking of Cases by Success 


The 12 cases were ranked for “success” on the basis 
of how far the issues with which the parties had em- 
barked on the mediation session were settled at the end 
of the session 

The full description of the cases presented elsewhere 
(6) makes it clear that while doubt may exist as be 
tween cases with closely similar ranks, substantial and 
unmistakable differences exist between the most suc 
cessful cases, those in the middle, and the unsuccessful 
ones. These rankings were made after the cases had been 
scored, but before crucial data had been computed from 
these scores and cases compared with respect to such 
data and the ranking 
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THE PHASE MOVEMENT IN A NONLABORATORY 
SITUATION 


The application to our 12 mediation cases 
of base-line data and hypotheses, which Bales 
and Strodtbeck termed “the phase movement” 
(3), constituted the first step in testing whether 
the results of Interaction Process Analysis 
and its related theories had any meaning in 
situations other than the laboratory. 

The “phase movement,” or rather the hy- 
pothesis ‘that such a movement occurs, con- 
sists of the following five predictions: 

a. that the percentage which the 
orientation categories (giving and asking for 
information) form of all interactions will pro- 
gressively decrease from a peak at the beginnng 
of a group meeting; 

b. that the percentage which the two evalu- 
ation (opinion) categories form of all inter- 
actions will be at a peak during the middle of 
a group meeting and lowest at the beginning; 

c. that the two suggestion categories will 
increase progressively toward a peak at the 


two 


end; 

d. that the sum of the three positive social- 
emotional categories will increase progressively 
to reach a peak at the end; 

e. that the sum of the three negative social- 
emotional categories will likewise rise pro- 
gressively to reach its highest point during 
the fina! phase of the meeting. 

Bales and Strodtbeck reasoned that such 
sequences followed both the logic of, and the 
emotional reactions of individuals to, the 
process of successful problem solving. Thus 
the authors reasoned that despite ultimate 
relief (high final positive social-emotional 
interaction) at the solution of a problem, 
heightened tension would accompany the 
actual decision-making, commitment-requiring, 
process (heightened final negative interac- 
tions). The authors also felt, however, that 
tendencies toward this type of phase movement 
might be found in all groups—even those not 
solving a problem, or not even faced with a 
specific problem. Bales and Strodtbeck there- 
fore considered the possibility that “certain 
conditions...more or less inherent in the 
nature of the process of interaction or com- 
munication . . . exert a constant biasing effect,” 
(3, p. 493) so as to make the “phase movement” 
tend to appear. 

To test whether the phase movement was 
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TABLE 1 
Hyporuesizep AND ActvAL PHask MOveMENT, AND Numper: or TRANSPOSITIONS REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH THE 
HyPorHesizep Pease MOVEMENT Por THY. TWELVE CASES, FOR THE Five Types or Acts, TOGETHER 

with Rank or Case ror Success or Outcome 


Type of Act 
/ Total Rank of 
Hypothesized Phase Movement Orientation | Evalaation | Suggestion® Negative Positive ry oes 
Required | Outcome 


HML LHM LMH LMH LMH 


Transpositions required 0 1 2 


1 
Actual movement (HLM) (LHM) (MHL) 


Transpositions required 0 1 0 1 
Actual movement (HLM) | (LHM) 


Transpositions required 1 3 0 
Actual movement (HLM) (MHL) 


Transpositions required 1 1 2 


Actual movement | (HLM) (LHM) (MLH) (MHL) 


Transpositions required 1 2 
Actual movement (MHL) | (MLH) 
Transpositions required 0 1 
Actual movement (LMH) 
Transpositions required 0 
Actual movement (LHM) 


Transpositions required 3 lle 2 
Actual movement | (MLH) (MHL) | (-H-) (MHL) 


Transpositions required I 1 2 
Actual movement (HLM) ° (LHM) (MHL) 
Transpositions required 0 | ig 0 
Actual movement ‘ | ¢H-) 


1 
(LHM) 
1 
(LHM) (HLM) 


Transpositions required 
| Actual movement 

D1 | Transpositions required 
| Actual movement (LMH) 


* In cases where no suggestions were made in the entire case, or in any one of three parts of the sessions, the sumber of 
transpositions to be expected by chance was taken as the actual sequence. 


» Significant congruence with phase movement, at or beyond the .05 level 
71 


* When combining the 12 independent tests, totals containing halves were increased to the next whole number (eg., 7% 


became &) 


in fact related to successful problem solving suggested by Bales and Strodtbeck (3, pp. 
outside of a laboratory situation, we validated 491-492). 

the appearance of the movement against the The cases were ranked according to the 
cases ranked in terms of success of outcome number of transpositions required (See Table 
(Table 1, last column). Each of the 12 cases 1, next to last column). It was then reasoned 
was inspected for the extent to which it de- that if conformity to the phase movement was 
viated from the hypothesized phase movement. indicative of the successful solution of prob- 
The number of transpositions required to lems, then the ranking of cases according to 
convert the actual movement in the case into number of transpositions required should 
the hypothesized one was then calculated correlate with the ranking of our cases in terms 
(See Table 1) in accordance with the method of success of outcome. This rank correlation 
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was computed and a rho of .58 (significant 
beyond the .05 level) obtained. We deduce 
that for our sample the phase movement was 
to some extent a valid index of the successful 
solution of the dispute with which the parties 
came to mediation. 

As an example of new light that may be 
thrown on the mediation process by this 
otherwise rather microscopic method, we may 
examine the deviations from the phase move- 
ment which occurred. In the three least suc- 
cessful cases: (a) suggestions were not highest 
at the end, (b) nor was negative activity at 
its highest in these cases, while (c) in two of 
the three least successful cases, positive activ- 
ity did attain a peak, and (d) the evaluation 
(opinion) categories fell off toward the end. 
We interpret this as possibly indicating that 
the parties had rather amicably agreed to 
continue their disagreement at least for the 
time being, and that they therefore refrained 
at the end from making suggestions or offering 
opinions which would only have been acri- 
moniously rejected. 

Second, the generai tendency of the negative 
categories to decline toward the end should be 
noted. It may indicate that these mediation 
sessions serve a catharsis function for the 
parties in successful and unsuccessful cases 


alike. 


THE PREVALENCE OF THE PHASE MOVEMENT 
AND Its MEANING 


The method suggested by Bales and Strodt- 
beck (3, Table 4, p. 492) for calculating 
whether a series of meetings, taken as a whole, 
conformed to the phase movement was then 
applied to our data. Table 2 presents the paral- 
lel calculations. 

The sum 74.71 given in the lower right of 
Table 2 is chi square and the appropriate 
number of degrees of freedom is 2n, in this 
case 24. Since the .05 value for chi square with 
24 df is 43.00, it is legitimate to reject the null 
hypothesis that the distribution of phase 
sequences is random. 

The interpretation of this result is made 
more difficult by the existence of the two al- 
ternative causes for it that were described 
above. The more interesting of the two is the 
first one: to take the prevalence of the phase 
movement throughout our cases as indicating 
that they were by and large successfully 


TABLE 2 


COMBINATION OF INDEPENDENT TESTS OF 
Puase Hyporuesis 


Frequency bXe 
(c) (d) 


Transpo- 
sition (a) 


1 
2 log. — (6) 
ead 


0 17.9176 0 
13.1218 24 
9.0958 39 
0765 
0389 : 5.11 
4608 3.46 
2633 
3863 
8 7787 
9 3897 
10-15 


Total 


resolved, relative differences between them 
notwithstanding. Such an interpretation would 
follow from the assumption that the phase 
movement occurs only when specific problems 
are successfully solved. 

This interpretation would imply that many 
minor and rather subtle issues may have been 
resolved in the course of even a so-called 
“unsuccessful” mediation session. While in- 
sufficient for overt agreement on, ¢.g. a new 
contract, sufficient progress may have been 
made in these “unsuccessful” meetings to 
permit precisely that ‘‘temporary agreement 
to disagree” that we noted in the previous 
section. 

A high level of success in resolving disputes 
would be in accord with two items of know|- 
edge which we possess independent of our 
interaction data. First, the agency from which 
these cases were drawn is known to have a 
high rate of success and is very highly regarded 
by experts in the field. Second, the mediation 
of labor disputes from small companies is 
likely to be frequently successful, both because 
the negotiators can make decisions on the spot, 
and because each side lives so close to the 
economic margin that the cost of prolonged 
strife—and even of prolonged negotiating 
becomes prohibitive. The phase movement 
might lend itself, therefore, to measure dif- 
ferences in success both as between one agency 
and another, and between one type of case 
and another, once its validity as an index 
of success has been further substantiated. 

The second, alternative cause for our finding 
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the movement as hypothesized by 
Bales and Strodtbeck would be that it is 
intrinsic to group interaction. If one wishes to 
maintain this explanation (and we cannot 
exclude either it or the alternative to it), then 
the present study would certainly constitute 
a substantial confirmation. For the groups 
here studied differ profoundly from the groups 
reported on by Bales and Strodtbeck, however 
much the latter groups may have differed 
from each other. In each of the following 
respects, mediation groups differ from those 
utilized by Bales, made up largely of students 
previously unacquainted with each other. 

1. The mediation groups consisted of adults 
whose roles are culturally defined in terms 
such that one role differs greatly from the 
other. 

2. The parties (employer, employees, and 
union officials) in each mediation group had 
developed expectations of each other over 
time, and these, of course, differed from group 
to group. 

3. The mediation groups seemed frequently 
to convene not only in order to deal with 
specific problems, but also for the purpose of 
ventilating their pent-up annoyance with each 
other. They often met, in part at least, ex- 
plicitly to engage in that type of expressive 
behavior which would preclude the appearance 
of the phase movement if the latter occurred 
only in groups intent upon solving specific 
problems (see 3, p. 487). 

4. The members of the mediation groups 
dealt with problems of very great personal 
significance to each of them, on the resolution 
of which they were deeply divided 

The conclusion which may be drawn from 
the above two sections is as follows: the tend- 
ency toward the production of the phase 
movement may or may not be an inevitable 
concomitant of any group interaction. But 
certainly the magnilude of its appearance is 
related to the resolution of specific problems 


phase 


in the course of such group interaction (Al- 
ternative 1). 


THe Success OF THE MEDIATION SESSION AND 
THE PARTIES’ RELATIONSHIP 

Bales and Strodtbeck, in the article already 

cited (3), went further than merely to postulate 

an association between the phase movement 

on the one hand and successful problem solving 
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on the other. They hypothesized also that a 
group could not be successful in solving a 
problem unless the relationship of group mem- 
bers to each other was sufficiently strong and 
positive to make ultimate agreement a de- 
sirable goal, and temporary tension bearable 
but at the same time something to reduce. 

To test this hypothesis, with its interesting 
implications for collective bargaining, we 
selected the parties’ interactions during the 
first part of the mediation session as an index 
of the relationship of group members to each 
other. The parties’ interactions with each 
other were considered to be the most crucial 
(as compared with activity directed toward, 
or coming from the mediator, or intraparty 
activity). Interaction at the beginning, rather 
than at any other period, was used because 
interparty interactions at that time were most 
likely to be representative of the parties’ 
state of mind prior to coming to mediation, 
and least influenced by the progress of the 
session or the activities of the mediator. The 
results of rank correlations between initial 
interparty relationship and success of outcome 
is given in Table 3. This table also contains 
correlations between success of outcome and 
interparty interaction during other phases of 
the mediation session, and for the session as 
a whole. 

Inspection of the table shows that, among 
the positive social-emotional categories, suc- 
cess is correlated significantly with support, 
not at the beginning but only at the end of the 
session. This association is very likely attrib- 
utable to the parties’ relief over having 
achieved agreement. Otherwise, however, 
correlations for the positive categories seem 
to fluctuate around zero. 

The negative categories, however, show a 


TABLE 3 
RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Success OF OUTCOME 
AND PERCENTAGES OF INTERPARTY EMOTIONAL 
INTERACTION FOR BEGINNING AND OTHER 
PARTS OF MEDIATION SESSION 
j j 
| Begin- |Middle} End | Session 


ning of \of Ses of | asa 


Interaction Category 
Session| sion | Session| Whole 


+.07 |—.28)+.63°|—.10 
3—Agreement —.29 |+.30}+.25 |+.07 
10— Disagreement —.27 |—.38 —.55*|—.55° 
12—Hostility 58° — .38|— .26 |—.50 


1—Support 


* Significant beyond the 5% level 
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more consistent trend. First, we may note the 
high correlation between factual disagreement 
at the end of the session, and lack of success at 
the end of the session. This indicates that the 
rate of activity in the disagreement category 
may actually be a valid measure of broader 
interparty disagreement on the issues in dis- 
pute. 

The most important figure, however, seems 
to be the significant correlation between initial 
interparty hostility (as an index of the parties’ 
relationship) and final success. This associa- 
tion is the one for which we were looking. It 
indicates that the parties’ prior state of mind 
as thus measured—does indeed bear a rela- 
tionship to the outcome of the mediation 
session. 

It is open to speculation whether the initial 
hostility is symptomatic of a generally poor 
interparty relationship that makes settlement 
of specific issues more difficult, or whether 
intense but temporary disagreement (prior: to 
mediation) over specific issues is the cause both 
of hostility and of ultimate failure. The figures 
in Table 3 seem to indicate that the former 
explanation is somewhat more likely. For if 
disagreement over specific issues rather than 
generalized hostility were the cause of failure, 
then the former would be more closely related 
to failure than the latter. This, however, is 
not the case: disagreement is negatively corre- 
lated with success only to the extent of —.27, 
while hostility is correlated to the significant 
degree of —.58. As the difference between 
these two correlation coefficients is not sig- 
nificant, our conclusion must be highly ten- 
tative. 


INVESTIGATING THE QUALITY OF THE PARTIES’ 
RELATIONSHIP TO EACH OTHER 


If greater or leaser hostility between the par- 
ties is correlated with less or greater success, 
and if we have previously found that the dis- 
putes here studied may be regarded as gen- 
erally successfully resolved, can we now find 
indications that the relationship between the 
parties is “generally” good? 

The data for making a judgment on this 
point consist of a comparison between the 
base-line group profile published by Bales (1), 
with the typical profile of a mediation session. 
The crucial figures are again likely to be the 
relationship of the parties to each other rather 


TABLE 4 
ComparisON OF Baes’ PERCENTAGE RATES AND 
Succestep Liwirs* ror Four Soctat Emorionar 
CATEGORIES, WITH AVERAGE PERCENTAGE RATES 
AND Rances OBTAINED FOR INTERPARTY 
INTERACTION IN THE 12 MEDIATION CASES 


Bales Ranges for 
Suggested | Mediation 
Limits Cases 


| Percent 
ages 


Interaction Category 

Me 

dia- | -s| : 

tion Low |High Low | High 
Cases) | 

Support 1 

Agreement 2 

Disagreement 6 

Hostility 2 


3 
8.9) 
5.8) 3. 
3 


1 
1 


* From R. F. Bales, A set of categorivs for the analysis o. small 
group interaction, Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 16, 257-263. Limits 
were established by Bales by the use of binomial confidence limits 
as given in Snedocor, Statistical methods, 1946, p. 4. P = “per 
centage of total” and » = 100. The actual variance of Bales’ 
sampie was not used, because it was known to be heterogeneous 
See p. 262 of his reference cited above 


than the interactions which occur within each 
side, or between the sides and the mediator. 
Also, our interest at this point is in the nature 
of the average relationship between the parties 
summed over all cases. To measure this average 
relationship, we once again utilize only inter- 
actions in the four crucial social-emotional 
categories, omitting interparty interaction in 
the task area catugories. The comparison is 
presented in Table 4. 

The table shows, as is only to be expected, 
that interaction between the parties in a 
mediation session is substantially more hostile 
and characterized by somewhat more dis- 
agreement than is the case for the types of 
student groups from which the base-line data 
were obtained. The significant result, however, 
is that interaction between the disputants in 
the “Support” category is not only not lower, 
but is actually more than three times as high 
as the average suggested by Bales (3.2 as com- 
pared with 1.0). The high hostility, together 
with the relative high rate of support, may 
indicate that the relationship between the 
parties in these cases is a strong emotional one 
with very definite positive as well as negative 
elements. It is not—-as it may be in other types 
of disputes—an affectively neutral or purely 
negative relationship. Both a qualitative, 
clinical interpretation of the cases and a priori 
reasoning would support such an interpreta- 
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tion. The participants in these cases were not 
specialist staff representatives of each side who 
meet only once a year and otherwise have no 
contact with each other. In these small dis- 
putes, the owner-employers themselves were 
present, and knew and were known by both 
their employees (also frequently present) and 
by union officials. Despite the very real re- 
sentment that one side felt toward the other 
over several or even all aspects of their re- 
lationship, there was at the same time fre- 
quently a good deal of equally real warmth 
shown. 

This finding may have some bearing on the 
interpretation of the previously found result 
that the phase movement seems to be present 
throughout our group of cases. The interpreta- 
tion that this phenomenon may be due to a 
generally high level of success is reinforced by 
our finding that one of the preconditions to 
success—a sufficiently strong relationship 
does indeed seem to exist. This in no way pre- 
cludes the alternative explanation: it only es- 
tablishes the possibility of this one being true 
also. 

SUMMARY 

Interaction Process Analysis was applied 
to 12 recorded labor-management mediation 
cases. This was done with the purpose of ex- 
ploring (a4) whether findings obtained in some- 
what artificial student groups could be repli- 
cated in this very different type of group, and 
(6) whether utilization of the method could be 
of some help in answering questions of real 
practical significance in the collective bargain- 
ing field. 

It was found that the extent to which a 
mediation session went through a hypothesized 
phase movement was of some validity in indi- 
cating the extent to which specific items in 
dispute between the parties were resolved. 

Secondly, it was found that ultimate success 
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of the session could be partially predicted from 
the parties’ state of mind when they embarked 
upon the session: the more hostile their ex- 
pressed feelings, the less likelihood of success. 
Thirdly, it was found that the phase move- 
ment occurred generally in our cases, not only 
in the most successful cases. A possible ex- 
planation for this is that the phase movement 
occurs ‘in the course of any group interaction. 
However, the alternative explanation—that it 
occurs only if groups disband after success- 
fully solving their problem—is in this instance 
also a possible one. Our reason for thinking so 
is that one of the preconditions of successful 
problem solving in small groups—a generally 
good relationship between the disputants 
was found to be present in these cases. 
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OPINION ORGANIZATION IN A HETEROGENEOUS ADULT 
POPULATION! 


ROBERT J. WILLIAMS anp CHARLES R, WRIGHT 
Columbia University 


HAT some degree of organization par- 
tially accounts for an _ individual’s 
opinions has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly by researchers employing factorial 
analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations 
among the opinions. Furthermore, many of 
these researches have revealed a dimension of 
attitudinal organization that contrasts a pro- 
gressive or liberal point of view with a con- 
servative one (3, 5, 6, 8, 12). Recently, follow- 
ing suggestions put forth by McNemar (10), 
several studies have respecified the blanket 
concept of liberalism-conservatism and have 
demonstrated that what once was regarded as 
a single continuum of attitudinal organization 
may, in fact, consist of several independent 
components distinguishable from each other 
by the content of the issues involved (7, 9). 
Although the agreement among these several! 
independent studies implies some validity of 
the separate findings, the generalizations which 
can be drawn are often restricted because of 
two common features of these investigations. 
These limitations are imposed by (a) the small 
number and narrow range of subjects available 
for study, and (6) the artificiality of the situa- 
tion under which the opinions are expressed. 
With only one exception (6) the major 
studies on the topic of the organization of 
attitudes have employed small samples (100- 
300 persons) of college or university students. 
The generalization of findings based on this 
young, highly educated, small segment of the 
population has been subject to some doubts 
(10). Obviously it would be useful to have data 
on the structure of these opinions in a larger 
and more representative sample of adults. It 
would be likewise useful to have information 
on the extent to which any structuring of 
opinions is affected by the nature of the people 
sampled, especially with respect to their level 
of education, for these types of data would 
permit evaluation of the general implications 


1 This report is based on a study presented in 
greater detail in a doctoral dissertation by the senior 
author entitled “Attitude Dimensions in Public Opinion 
Questionnaire Material,” copies of which are obdtain- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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of studies which have had to depend on college 
students or similar homogeneous groups of 
subjects. 

In addition to the restrictions imposed by 
the nature of the subjects the findings of these 
previous studies may be restricted by the 
nature of the situation in which the opinions 
were expressed. In most cases the data were 
collected in a more or less contrived experi- 
mental or test situation. To some extent this 
“test situation” might have placed an unusual 
demand on the subjects for consistency among 
their responses (and among college groups the 
demand for consistency may loom as a large 
error). 

The purpose of the present report is to pro- 
vide some data relevant to these qualifications 
in previous studies. Specifically it presents (a) 
a description of the extent to which opinions 
on a variety of topics are organized in a heter- 
ogeneous adult population tested under rela- 
tively natural conditions, and (6) some data 
on the extent to which these organizations of 
opinions are affected by the objective charac- 
teristics of the subjects, i.e., whether the 
structuring of attitudes differs between groups 
of subjects who are markedly contrasted with 
respect to their education, age, economic 
status, and occupational position. 


PROCEDURE 


The problem requires information on many opinions 
expressed by a large, heterogeneous adult population 
under nonlaboratory conditions. To collect such 
information at first hand would entail a study design 
of such a scope and cost as to be far out of proportion 
for the modest purposes of this study. Therefore a 
search was made for relevant data which had already 
been collected for seme other primary purpose, but 
which could be subjected to secondary analysis for the 
present study.? Suitable materials were found in a study 
on voting behavior conducted in 1948 on a cross section 
of adults in Elmira, New York. Details of this study 
design are reported in Berelson, ef al. (2). The 


* Secondary analysis refers to the use of data col- 
lected for éther purposes in order to investigate new 
problems and hypotheses. The present study is one of 
several originating in a seminar on secondary analysis 
conducted at Columbia University by Herbert H. 
Hyman. 
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voting study was conducted as a panel, involving three 
waves of interviewing of an original sample of 1,029 
residents. Of the 1,029 interviewed on the 
first ballot, 881 were re the second 
ballot and 814 on the third.’ 

The three ballots contained a total of 160 items 
In addition to inquiries about vote intention, many 
opinions 


persons 


interviewed on 


items were included on the subject’s (S's 
about a wide range of political, economic, and social 
issues. For the present stu‘ly 25 items were selected to 
cover a wide range of content (although no systematic 
analysis of content was undertaken, and no attempt 
was made to give all content areas equal representa 
tion). The classified into 
two exclusive and exhaustive categories representing 
below in 


answers to each item were 


items are described 


that 


contrary views. These 
terms of the 
positive in the present study 


1. Has a great deal or quite a lot of interest in the 


response category was considered 


election 
2. Gets as worked up about politics as about 
personal affairs 
3. Believes it is important to elect a President who 
can handle foreign affairs rather than domestic 
affairs 
Would select Truman rather than Dewey as a 
candidate 
Relieves U. S. should be more compromising in 
Russian relations 
Believes labor unions are doing a fine job, or 
more good than harm 
Favors the restoration of price controls 
Expects war within the next ten years or so. 
Is opposed to the growth of large corporations 
Expects a depression within the next five years 
Considers self a member of the lower middle or 
lower class 
Believes it doesn’t matter how long a party has 
been in power as long as it is doing a good job. 
Considers self a member of the lower or working 
class 
Feels that he has to struggle for everything he 
gets in life 
Does not agree too good for sex 
criminals; they should be publicly whipped 
Often finds himself worrying about the future 
Agrees: most people cannot be trusted 
(Repeat of item 6) 
Has usually thought of himself as a Democrat 
Approves of a bill to admit refugees 
Does not egree: the country would be better off 
without so many foreigners 
Does not agree: in general Jews are dishonest in 
their business dealings 
Does not feel that America must be on guard 
against the power of the Catholic Church 
Is dissatisfied with present job 
25. Thinks choice of President will affect Russian 
relations 
For the first purpose of the study 
the attitudinal organization of a heterogeneous adult 
the following procedure was used. One of 


prison 15 


that of describing 


population 


* The authors are grateful to Paul F. Lazarsfeld for 
making the Elmira data available 
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the two response categories for each item was arbi 
raily assigned a positive value and the other a negative 
value. If a respondent did not answer or answered 
“don’t know” to the question, his data were ignored in 
the analysis of that item. Tetrachoric intercorrelations 
were then computed among all possible pairs of items 
using the tables prepared by Chesire et al. (4), and the 
resulting matrix was submitted to factor analysis by 
Thurstone’s group centroid method. 

For the second purpose of the study—that of 
examining the relationship between the structuring of 
opinions and such personal characteristics as education 

the original sample was divided into three segments 
which were contrasted on the basis of formal education. 
Segment A contained only those persons whose formal 
education had taken them through grammar school or 
less. Segment B contained only those persons who had 
had some high school or who had graduated from high 
school. Segment C contained only those persons who 
had had some exposure to college training. Formal 
education was chusen as a basis for contrasting the 
segments primarily to determine whether people with 
greater formal education (such as frequently serve as 
subjects for experiments) differ from less educated 
people with respect to the organization of their opinions. 
At the same time, education was negatively correlated 
with age, and positively with economic and occupational 
status in the group under study. Consequently, by 
segregating on the basis of cducation, groups were 


TABLE 1 
Factor LOADINGS AND COMMUNALITIFS OF 
25 Irems 


Item II 


21. Foreigners ‘ .09 
Refugees 
Catholics .27 
Jews 
Sex criminals ‘ 00 
President’s role : 01 
Interest 
Worry 08 
Job 
Depression 
War 
Big business 
People 
. Struggle 
Candidate 
Party 
Labor 
Labor 
Class 
Party change 
. Class 
Price control 
Public affairs 
President-Russia 
Russia 


Percentage of Vari 12 
ance 
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obtained that were also contrasted on these other 
background variables 

In order to expedite the comparisons of these three 
segments, a shorter battery of 13 items was selected 
out of the original 25. The items were selected to 
represent the factors determined for the total sample 
These items were analyzed in the three segments by 
means of Thurstone’s multiple group centroid method. 
This method was chosen because of the simplicity of 
the computations and because it reveals directly the 
changes in the relations between the factors from 


segment to segment. 
RESULTS 
Two factors resulted from the analysis of 
the 25 opinions expressed by the total popula- 
tion in the study. Table 1 shows the factor 


z 


President's Role 
Public 


Affaire Sex Criminals 


EEE 








Factor DIAGRAM OF THE 


A 
F de 


ot 


———— 


25 Oprnion Irems 


loadings and communality for each of these 25 
items. A factor diagram is shown in Fig. 1. 
These two factors together account for 
23% of the variance in the battery. Factor I 
accounts for 12.6% of the variance and is 
most closely associated with attitudes toward 
outgroups (Items 21, 20, 23, 22, and 15) and 
to some extent with attitudes of anxiety or 
threat (Items 8, 10, and 17). As drawn in 
Fig. 1, the positive end of the dimension repre- 
sents a favorable or accepting attitude toward 
outgroups and optimistic responses concerning 
war, depression, and trust of people; the nega- 
tive end represents rejecting or hostile atti- 
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TABLE 2 


Factor Loapmneos ror 13 Irems ms Taree 
SamP_Le SEGMENTS CONTRASTED ON THE 
Basis or Format Epvucation 


‘ tB Se at C 
(High Schoo!) (College) 


Il I Il II 


Segment A 
(Grammar School) 


uM 


02 
28 
03 
02 
22 
il 
08 


13 


stksezz 


Centroid $2 





* Tne polarity of items 14 and 17 was reversed in tnis analysis in 
order to give all items positive weignts in their own factor. 


tudes toward outgroups with pessimistic 
responses. 

The second factor accounts for 10.7% of the 
variance in the battery. It is most closely as- 
sociated with items concerned with political 
party, attitudes toward labor, and class 
identification (Items 4, 19, 18, and 13). As it is 
drawn in Fig. 1, the positive end represents a 
formal Democratic platform point of view, 
and the negative end a formal Republican 
platform point of view at the time of the origi- 
nal survey (i.e., 1948). 

Table 2 shows the factor loadings and com- 
munalities for the smaller group of items in 
the three educational segments of the original 
sample. These results are plotted in Fig. 2. 

The factor pattern remains invariant among 
the three segments. The average rank-order 
correlation of the factor loadings between the 
segments is .88 for Factor I and .90 for Fac- 
tor II. 

A comparison of the three segments on 
several aspects of the analysis is presented in 
Table 3. This table shows, for each segment, 
the correlation between the two centroid axes, 
the total proportion of variance accounted for 
by both factors, the relative importance of the 
factors in terms of the proportion of common 
variance determined by each factor separately, 
and the “size” of the item clusters in terms of 











Fic. 2. Factor Diacram or 13 Irems ror THREE 
SEGMENTS OF THE POPULATION 

Large circles represent the root-mean-squared 

distance of the items from the centroid of their cluster. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 
Amonc Turee SAMPLE SEGMENTS 


Segment 


Segment B 
(Hign School 


Segment A 


t % . 
Items Compared | (Grammar School) 


( 
(College 


Correlation be- ll 14 
tween Factors 
I and I 
Proportion of 
total variance 
accounted for 
Common variance 
distribution 
Factor I 
Factor II 
Size of cluster 
Factor I 
Factor II 


the root-mean-squared distance of the items 
from the centroid of their group. 

Only minor changes in structure from seg- 
ment to segment are apparent from Table 3. 
The change in the correlation between the 
centroid axes is not systematic and is never 
significant. The axes are, for all practical pur- 
poses, orthogonal. In Segment A Factor II is 
slightly more important than Factor [| in 
terms of the proportion of common variance 
associated with it, and this situation is re- 
versed (although the absolute changes are 
small) in Segments B and C. The Factor I 
cluster of items retains exactly the same size 
in all three segments, while the Factor II 
cluster “tightens up” somewhat from Seg- 
ment A to Segment C. 


DISCUSSION 
The Organization of Opinions 


The results of this study indicate that the 
opinions expressed in a nonlaboratory situa- 
tion (i.e., a public opinion poll) are organized, 
to some extent, about a relatively small 
number of factors or attitudes. The 23% of 
the variance in the opinions which is associated 
with the factors is comparable with the find- 
ings of other studies (e.g., 3, 9, 11, 12) in which 
the data were coilected under more rigidly 
controlled laboratory or test situations. 

Factor I appears to represent attitudes of 
optimism and tolerance contrasted with at- 
titudes of pessimism and hostility, and is 
tentatively named “Threat Orientation.” 
Factor II seems to represent identification 
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with a social class or political party, and is 
named “Group Identification.” 

If we consider the individual items that de- 
fine the factors, either one might be construed 
as “‘liberalism-conservatism.” An attitude 
of tolerance toward outgroups is com- 
monly considered to be “liberal,”’ and idznti- 
fication with the upper class and Republican 
party is commonly considered ‘“conserva- 
tive.” In this study these two attitudes are 
revealed to be quite independent. In the sample 
polled, identification with a particular political 
party or social class carries no implications 
about one’s attitudes toward outgroups. This 
finding lends support to McNemar’s (10) con- 
tention that “liberalism-conservatism” is a 
complex and multidimensional attitude. 


The Sampling Problem 


Minor differences in the organization of the 
attitudes appear among the three sample 
segments. However, no method for judging 
the statistical significance of these shifts is 
available. The net effect of these minor varia- 
tions is to make the organization of opinions 
appear more sharply delineated in the college- 
educated segment. The rank-order correla- 
tions of factor loadings among segments indi- 
cate that the interpretation of the factors does 
not change from segment to segment. This 
finding is valuable insofar as it enables the 
extension of the range of generalizations from 
earlier studies in which the Ss used were 
largely college students. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The intercorrelations among the responses 
of 1,029 persons to 25 items from the 1948 
Elmira Voting Study questionnaires were 
analyzed by Thurstone’s group centroid 
method. The analysis was repeated in three 
segments of the sample that were contrasted 
on the basis of formal education. The conclu- 
sions drawn from the analysis are as follows: 

1. Two factors, or attitudes, together ac- 
count for 23% of the variance in the battery 
of 25 items. The first, accounting for 12.6% 
of the variance, is associated with the expres- 
sion of hostile attitudes toward outgroups and 
expectations of war and depression, and has 
been called ‘“Threat Orientation.”’ The second, 
accounting for 10.7% of the variance, is as- 
sociated with identification with a political 
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party or social class, and has been called 
“Group Identification.” 

2. These two factors remain invariant in 
segments of the sample which are contrasted 
on the basis of formal education, but are noted 
to appear most clearly delineated in that 
segment of the population which has had some 
college education. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TWO EXPERIMENTAL COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 
ON PERFORMANCES IMPAIRED BY INDUCED STRESS'! 
MORTON WIENER 
University of Rochester* 


RESENT research methods have been in- 
adequate to allow for p.oper control of 
the many complex and interrelated 
variables that operate in psychotherapy. It 
has therefore been particularly difficult to 
evaluate the process of psychotherapy or the 
effects of specific psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques. Experimenta! psychotherapy, the study 
of basic variables in the psychotherapeutic 
process in a laboratory situation, represents 
one possible solution to this significant research 
problem. Despite its limitations, experimental] 
therapy may prove valuable in providing in- 
formation about the workings of given thera- 
peutic techniques or practices, and thereby 
illuminate our understanding of the theory 
underlying such practices. 
Some beginnings using this experimental 
approach have been made. Haggard (11) used 
electric shock to induce disturbance in motor 


and autonomic activity and in verbal report. 


The autonomic measures showed that “ca- 
tharsis-information” was significantly more 
effective than “experimental extinction” or 
“rest” in reducing the general level of disturb- 
ance. Haggard’s other measures were not sig- 
nificantly different among the groups. Also, 
Haggard was unable to determine whether 
“catharsis” or “information” was the essential 
variable in accounting for the changed behav- 
ior. 

Pomeroy (19) induced stress in his subjects 
(Ss) through distraction and verbal disparage- 
ment which impaired performance on a maze 
learning task. He found that experimental 
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counseling improved subsequent maze per- 
formance. 

Grossman (10) attempted to measure 
changes in insight following “shallow” or 
“deep” therapist responses. Grossman found 
that the result favored the “deep” group, but 
also noted that the “shallow” group was more 
reluctant to become involved in the psycho- 
therapy. This reluctance was present before 
introduction of the therapeutic technique. 

Keet (14) tried to isolate the effects of two 
different experimental counseling techniques. 
Stress was established by inducing a block to 
a personal, emotionally laden word which was 
imbedded in a complex word-maze task. Using 
recall of the blocked word as his criterion of 
therapeutic success, he found that an “‘inter- 
pretive” technique was superior to an 
“expressive” technique. However, at least two 
factors appear to make these findings equivo- 
cal. First, the experimenter (Z) was also the 
therapist and knew the criterion response. This 
knowledge may well have influenced E’s use 
of the “interpretive” technique. Secondly, two 
subsequent attempts by other experimenters 
to replicate Keet’s experiment have been un- 
successful (12, 17). 

There were two goals in the present study: 
(a) To determine the effectiveness of experi- 
mental verbal counseling in improving per- 
formances previously impaired by experimen- 
tally induced stress; (b) To determine the 
relative effectiveness of two experimental 
verbal counseling techniques—“reassurance- 
interpretation” and “‘catharsis-reflection.”’ 


MetTHOoD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 90 college undergraduate volunteers 
from advanced psychology courses at the University 
of Rochester. There were 54 males and 36 females 


Proceduré 


There were two major groups, stress and nonstress, 
consisting of 60 and 30 Ss, respectively. The Ss in the 

* For detailed account of administration procedure, 
see Wiener (22) 
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stress group were first given a group Rorschach test 
and told that their test records would be evaluated as 
part of a personality study. These Ss were also told 
that should there be any question about any S's 
Rorschach record, that S would be called back. Within 
a three-month period all of the Stress group Ss were 
called back individually for the experimental session. 
In this individual session, Z, in his most serious man- 
ner, told each S that several of the Rorschach records 
of the group were questionable or maladaptive, but 
that nothing would be said about the particular S’s 
record until after additional testing had been com- 
pleted. The guarded, hesitant, and serious manner of 
E, together with the implications of questionable fea- 
tures in the Rorschach records, was the situational 
basis for stress. Insofar as E could observe, almost 
every S did in fact appear to have been somewhat 
upset by this stress situation.‘ 

The Ss were then given the pretests. Each S was 
asked to write stories for Cards 1, 3BM, and 6GF of 
the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT; 18), to 
measure the stress level as expressed in fantasy produc- 
tions. Then the Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test (WCST; 
3, 9), using the color and then the number concept, was 
administered to measure problem-solving rigidity. 
This was followed by a test trial on the Mirror-Tracing 
(MT) apparatus (20) to measure motor functioning. All 
Ss had received one practice trial on the MT when they 
first entered the room. The S then filled out a short 
Attitude Scale, to measure his subjective feelings. 

The Ss in the Stress group had been randomly 
assigned to four subgroups, each containing nine males 
and six females. The four subgroups were: 


‘Reassurance-interpretation” 
“Catharsis-reflection” 
“Talk” 

“Rest” 


Group I 

Group I 
Group Il 
Group IV 


* The deliberate use of stress in experiments always 
raises ethical issues. The author, his advisor, and his 
advisory committee of psychologists and psychiatrists 
were quite mindful of these issues. After careful con- 
sideration of the problems by the author, his advisor 
and the advisory committee, the following procedures 
were recommended and carried out. First, it was agreed 
that the induced stress was highly unlikely to cause 
any extended harm. In addition, the advisory commit- 
tee agreed that there was no other practical approach 
apparent at the moment for studying methods of 
alleviating stress than first to induce stress in Ss so that 
attempts could be made to alleviate it. Second, the 
names of Ss were screened by counselors, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists in the various counseling services on 
the campus. The Ss who in any likelihood might suffer 
any harm from the temporarily induced stress were 
excluded from the study. Third, extensive and con- 
tinuous discussions were held with the committee about 
the stress-inducing technique and the stress-alleviating 
techniques. Finally, at the end of the experiment, its 
purpose was carefully and completely explained to 
each S and any distress still remaining, following this 
explanation, was further dealt with. Additional dis- 
cussion of the details of these issues is available in the 
dissertation (22). 
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Upon completing the pretests, each S went through 
the assigned experimental therapy. The Ss in Group I 
were told that other people had been upset by the 
experiment and they were asked to explore their 
feelings and thoughts. The E responded verbally and 
tried to indicate that the thoughts or feelings expressed 
were not different from those expected from any other 
normal, well-adjusted individual. It was accomplished 
indirecily (others feel the same way) as well as directly 
(EZ feeis S’s response is normal and appropriate). At 
times, E indicated that he was aware of feelings not 
yet reported by the S (S is upset). These latter state- 
ments were considered interpretations in contrast to 
reflections. There are no implications that interpretation 
or reassurance are necessarily adjunctive techniques. 

The Ss in Group II were only asked to explore their 
feelings. For this group, E’s verbal responses were 
limited to acceptance of the feeling and a reflection of 
it. to try to make possible further expressions of feeling. 
No attempt was made to have Ss see the reason for 
the feelings expressed. Thus the two counseling situa- 
tions were defined in terms of the Z’s verbal behavior. 

The Ss in Group III were asked to discuss the 
proposed consolidation of campuses at the University. 
The Ss in Group IV were allowed to rest in another 
room for an equivalent length of time. An effort was 
made to keep time for the four conditions equal. These 
periods lasted from 12 to 20 minutes each. 

All of the individual sessions of Groups I and II 
were recorded with a concealed tape recorder. Random 
samples from 10 of these recorded interviews were 
presented to three judges, who classified them as either 
reassurance-interpretation or catharsis-reflection. The 
judges agreed 80, 90 and 100% with E’s categorizations. 

Upon completion of the experimental condition, the 
following posttest procedures were administered in 
order: 

TAT cards 2, 3GF, and 10; WCST color and then 
form concepts; MT second test trial; and readminis- 
tration of the original attitude scale. 

The stress Ss were informed of the true nature of the 
experiment and shown their still sealed Rorschach 
test. Each S was encouraged to express his feelings 
about the experiment, and finally the S was asked to 
maintain the confidentiality of the experimental 
procedures. 

The nonstress Ss were given the identical pretest and 
posttest tasks. However, instead of being given the 
stress instructions, these Ss were casually informed that 
the experiment was a problem of correlation among 
test scores, and further that any S’s scores weve rela- 
tively unimportant. Thus the verbal remarks, directed 
toward getting minimal emotional involvement from 
these nonstress Ss, defined the nonstress condition. 
The Ss in the nonstress group also rested in another 
room for a period of from 12 to 20 minutes between the 
pre- and the posttests. 

The pretest data permitted comparisons between 
the stress and nonstress groups. Earlier studies (1, 2, 5, 
15, 16, 20) had demonstrated that stress impairs 
performance on the measures used. It was also possible 
on the pretests to determine whether the randomly 
selected stress subgroups were essentially equal in 
performance levels. The posttests permitted evaluation 
of the effects of the experimental counseling conditions. 
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RESULTS 
Pretest Comparisons: Stress vs. Nonstress 


The four criterion tasks used in the pretest 
series yielded nine scores for the stress and 
nonstress groups: 

Time and number of trials for the second 
concept on the Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test;* 
time and number of errors on the Mirror-Trac- 
ing Test;* Discomfort Relief (DRQ); Quotient 
(8), number of words, time, and words per 
minute for the three Thematic Apperception 
Test stories combined, attitude scale score. 

The first comparisons were for sex differ- 
ences within stress and nonstress groups. In 
the stress groups, females wrote shorter TAT 
stories (¢ = 3.44, p < .001) and used less time 
per story (¢ = 3.52, p< .001). There were 
no sex differences on the pretest measures in 
the stress group for the remaining measures, 
and the scores for males and females were com- 
bined. There were no sex differences on any of 
the criterion measures for the nonstress group. 

The comparisons between stress and non- 
stress groups for these combined scores are 
shown in Table 1. A single-tailed test of sig- 
nificance was used. Impairment was defined in 
accordance with findings in previous studies 
(1, 2, 5). For this portion of the experiment, 
it is important to demonstrate only that im- 
pairment occurred. If impairment did not oc- 
cur, it is unimportant for this study whether 
it was due to absence of differences or to differ- 
ences in the unexpected direction. For every 
measure, the total nonstress group performed 
in the direction of less impairment than did the 
total stress group, although only for the DRQ 
were the differences between the groups 
statistically significant (i.e., p < .05). The 
literature (16) also suggests that one way in 
which stress may affect performance is through 
increased variability. In the present study, the 
variabilities for the stress group are greater 
than those of the control group, although none 
of the F values are significant. Table 2 shows 
the comparison between the stress and non- 


' These distributions were positively skewed and 
were normalized by logarithmic and vVv¥X¥ + $§ 
transformation, respectively. 

*On the Mirror-Tracing task, it was noted that 
Ss responded differently to the instructions: “... as 
quickly as you can consistent with the fewest number 
of errors.” Some Ss responded to time and others to 
errors. No one use could be made of this measure. 
For details, see dissertation. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND / FOR 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES 
OF THE Stress AND ConTROL Groups 
ON PRETEST MEASURES 
Control N = 30) Stress N = 60 
i 


a 
| 


| Mean SD 


| Mean | SD ‘ 


WCST 2nd time 
WCST 2nd trial 
TAT DRQ 

TAT words/time 
Attitude scale 


1.839 31 | 1.943) 32 | 

2.61) 1.68 | 2.96) 1.82 932) 
607.23 | 131.5 (675.03 | 157.6 | 2.03 
23.28 | 4.21 | 22.28 | 4.55 
| 13.60) 2.20) 14.42] 2.68 


* Single-tailed test of significance 


TABLE 2 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND / FOR 
DtrrerRENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS Scores 
or THE Conrrot Grovur AND THE STRESS 
MALES AND THE ConTROL GROUP AND 
Srrrss FEMALES ON PRETEST 
MEASURES 


TAT | TAT 

Time | Work 
| Mean | 14.10 | 326.97 
SD 3.39 | 97 


Control group 
(N = 3) 
| Mean | 13.47 | 295.3: 
| SD 3.38 | 98 
| ——E eS 
10.21 | 221. 
| 3.71 | 98. 


Male stress group 
(N = 36) 


Mean 
| SD 


Female stress group 
(N = 24) 


Control vs. stress males | { x 
p* . 08 


Control vs. stress fe- t | 4. 25 
males p Aah 001 


* Single-tailed test of significance 


stress groups for the measures on which sex 
differences on pretest performances were found 
within the stress group. The male stress group 
performed in the direction of more impairment 
than the nonstress group, although not sig- 
nificantly so. For the stress females, TAT time 
and words were significantly less than for the 
nonstress Ss. For both measures, the stress 
group was more variable. 

In summary, on only one measure (DRQ) 
did the total stress group show significantly 
greater impairment than the total nonstress 
group; on two measures (TAT words and time), 
the stress females showed significantly greater 
impairment than the nonstress group. For the 
remaining six comparisons, the stress group 
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showed means indicating less effective per- 
formance in every case (p values = .08 to 
.23). The probability that the six comparisons 
would show this consistency of results by 
chance is less than .02. In addition, for eight 
of the nine comparisons the stress group 
tended to be more variable in performance, 
although not significantly so. The probability 
of this result occurring by chance is also less 
than .02. Thus the consistency of these data 
increases the likelihood that the observed 
differences were not due to chance factors. 
This impression is strengthened when correla- 
tions among the criterion measures are ex- 
amined. Except for the high positive and 
significant correlations between time and 
trials (ry = .94 nonstress;7 = .85 stress) on the 
WCST, and TAT time and TAT words 
(r = .76 nonstress;r = .79 stress), the correla- 
tions among the criterion scores tended to be 
relatively low. These low correlations support 
the view of relative independence among the 
criterion measures. Further, indication that 
the stress group performed differently from the 
nonstress group is also shown in the correlation 
data. Correlations for the stress group tended 
to be opposite in sign from those for the 
nonstress group, or were significant for one 
group and not the other; or in the one case, 
when the correlations were positive and 
significant for both groups, the difference be- 
tween these correlations barely failed to reach 
the significance level (p = .06). 

In summary, the following has been found: 
(a) The noastress group consistently (p = .02) 
functioned more effectively than the stress 
group; (6) the variability of performance was 
consistently (p = .02) greater for the stress 
group than the nonstress group; (c) the meas- 
ures of performance are relatively independent 
as indicated by the correlation matrix; and 
(d) the intercorrelations among the criterion 
measures appeared to be different for the 
stress and the nonstress groups. These findings 
with the conclusion that 
stress impaired performance as measured by 
the criteria. 


seem consistent 


Effects of Cousiseling 


Since the counseled subgroups were to be 
compared with the noncounseled subgroups 
combined, and the four subgroups comprising 
the total stress group were to be compared 
with each other on posttest performance, it 
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was first necessary to show that the means and 
variability on the criterion measures among 
these subgroups were not statistically different 
on pretest performance. Analyses of variance 
revealed that only the TAT time-score (F = 
3.31, 05 > p) for female Ss was significantly 
different among the four subgroup means. 
There were no apparent differences between 
the two counseled subgroups combined and 
the two noncounseled subgroups combined, 
although there was some slight tendency in the 
direction of less impairment of performance in 
the noncounseled groups. (See Table 5: 
pretest data.) 

Posttest Comparisons . 

In order to examine for the effects of the 
various experimental conditions, difference 
scores between pretest and posttest scores 
were computed. In distributions in which 
negative scores occurred, a constant was 
added before the data were analyzed. 

The first series of comparisons was con- 
cerned with whether experimental counseling 
had improved the performance previously 
impaired by induced stress. Table 3 shows the 


TABLE 3 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND /¢ FOR 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE 
“DPD” Scores ror THE Two COUNSELING 
Groups ComBINED COMPARED TO THE 
Two NoONCOUNSELED Groups 
COMBINED 


Non- 
Counseled 
Groups 


III and IV) 


Counseled 
(Groups I 
and II) 


Mean' SD Mean SD 

WCST 2nd time 32 38) 1.17 40 
N=-@ 

WCST 2nd trial 44 
N= @ 

TAT DRQ 8 
N=®@ 

TAT Words Males 89 34.9 109.78) 44.7 
N= % 
TAT Words 
Females 
N= 

TAT Time 
Males 
N= % 
TAT 
Words/ time 
N=@ 
Attitude scale 
N= 


2.29 10.46, 2.22 


192.4 498.9 211.3 


75, 29.9 104 30.8 


* Single-tailed test 
** In unexpected direction 
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comparisons between the counseled subgroups 
combined (Group I, reassurance-interpreta- 
tion; and Group II, catharsis reflection) and 
the noncounseled subgroups combined (Group 
III, talk; and Group IV, rest). A single-tailed 
test of significance was used. This portion of 
the study was to determine whether there was 
improvement or nonimprovement as a conse- 
quence of the experimenta! counseling. Exam- 
ination of these data shows that on only one 
measure (TAT words for the male group) was 
the difference not in the expected direction. 
The other seven criteria measures were in the 
predicted direction, and the differences 
between the means were statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level for two measures, the 
.06 for one measure, and .07 for another. Of the 
five relatively independent measures, differ- 
ences between groups were significant in three 
cases at the .05 or .06 level of confidence. The 
probability of the seven of the eight differences 
falling in the predicted direction by chance 
is .03. Parenthetically, on six of the eight 
veasures, the noncounseled group had larger 
variability, although not significantly so. 

A chi-square analysis shown in Table 4 was 
also used to test the difference between the 
counseled and noncounseled groups in the 
number of scores that showed improvement 
from pretest to posttest on the WCST, TAT, 
and Attitude Scale. TAT measures, excluding 
DRQ, were averaged, as were the WCST time 
and trial scores. The obtained p value of .06 


TABLE 4 


Cut SQUARE OF THE NUMBER OF SCORES 
IMPROVED IN THE PostTest CRITERIA* 
COMPARED TOC THE PrEeTEST SCORE FOR 
THE COMBINED COUNSELED Groups 

AND THE COMBINED NONCOUNSELED 
Groups 


Groups Improved Not Improved 


Counseled (I and IT) 71.17 48.83 
Noncounseled (IIT and 
IV) 
N= WwW 


59.0 61.0 


Chi square = 2.48; 1d/; p = .06.** 

* The average of both WCST Time and Trials, DRO, the 
average of TAT Words, Time and Words/Time, and Attitude 
Scale 

** Single-tailed test 


TABLE 5 

Torat Pretest AND Postrest RANKINGS OF 

THE Four SUBGROUPS ON THE CRITERIA 

MEASURES 

Group Pretest Posttest Difference 

11.2 

10.0 

13.8 

15.0 


I 14.0 
II 13.4 
Il 13.5 
vi 9.1 


barely failed to meet the arbitrary level of 
significance established. 

One additional way of analyzing the data 
was to compare the total rankings of the 
criterion scores for the subgroups on the pre- 
test and posttest performance. That is, the 
mean of each subgroup in the total stress 
group was ranked for each of the relatively 
independent measures. To illustrate, a rank 
value of one was assigned to that group which 
had the lowest WCST score on the pretest, 
rank two to the next lowest, etc. Then for 
DRQ, rank one was assigned to the subgroup 
having the lowest mean, etc. After this ranking 
was done for each criterion measure, the ranks 
were totaled for each of the subgroups for the 
pretest and each of the subgroups for the 
posttest. Theoretically the lowest total rank 
should be a gross indication of the group which 
was least impaired. Table 5 shows these data 
and suggests that counseling had changed 
performances in the subgroups in the predicted 
direction, with both Groups I and II showing 
decrease in rankings (—2.8 and — 3.4, respec 
tively) and Groups III and IV showing 
relatively no change or increase (+.3 and 
+5.9, respectively). 

These analyses are interpreted as lending 
support to the conclusion that experimental 
counseling had helped to reduce impairment 
in performance. 

However, none of the data showed any 
statistical or consistent differences. between 
the reassurance-interpretation or the catharsis- 
reflection subgroups. 


DISCUSSION 


The finding that counseling appears to 
improve perf mance in contrast to non 
counseling seers to emerge despite the rather 
small absolute differences in the pretest 
comparisons between the stress and non- 
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stress groups. The comparisons between the 
stress and nonstress groups appeared to have 
adequately differentiated these groups, but 
at the same time showed an apparent initial 
low intensity response to the stress by the 
stress group as measured by the performance 
criteria. It would seem, then, that the stress 
and nonstress groups were not performing 
very differently, although enough so that it is 
reasonable to conclude that the stress had had 
some effect. If there were only a limited im- 
pairment of performance as a consequence of 
the stress, then the amount of possible im- 
provement in performance after counseling 
would also be limited by the degree of the 
initial impairment. This factor may well ex- 
plain the absence of absolute statistical 
differences in some of the criterion measures 
in the counseling-noncounseling comparisons. 
In this case, the consistency of the data, 
together with the noted statistical findings 
would lend even more support to the con- 
clusion that the counseled group showed 
greater improvement than the noncounseled 
group. 

The that this 


over-all findings suggest 


experimental model may be a fruitful means of 


investigating counseling techniques in a 
laboratory setting. It has been suggested’ that 
the technique might be even more advan- 
tageously used if natural stress situations 
(e.g., preliminary doctoral examinations) were 
employed, wherein the stress for the Ss appears 
to be greater than one could ethically attempt 
to induce experimentally. 

To what extent can the indicated findings 
that counseling improves performance be 
generalized to say that actual psychotherapy 
or counseling improves behavior? Although 
there were many laboratory controls, every 
effort was made to maintain the counseling 
situation as similar as possible to actual 
counseling, within the limits of the experiment. 
It is at least suggestive that actual psycho- 
therapy or counseling does have an ameliora- 
tive effect on behavior when contrasted with 
noncounseling. Further investigation along 
these lines would now seem indicated before 
this question can be answered more defini- 
tively 

The absence of significant findings in the 


’By J. McV. Hunt in a personal communication, 
February 18, 1955 
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comparisons among the four subgroups indi- 
cated that neither reassurance-interpretation 
nor catharsis-reflection condition was rela- 
tively more effective in improving performance 
previously impaired by induced stress. Al- 
though the generalization can be made that 
both counseling techniques appear to be 
equally useful in diminishing the effects of 
stress, methodological considerations limit the 
extent of generalization. There appear to 
be several factors which may have operated 
in introducing error in testing the differences 
in the effects of the two techniques in this 
experiment. 

First, it had been assumed that Ss would be 
able to shift their perception of EZ from the 
stress-inducing agent to the therapeutic agent, 
as E changed roles. It was evident that several 
Ss manifested some hesitancy in entering fully 
into the counseling relationship. Several Ss 
behaved as if they were concerned that the 
counseling period was actually part of the 
over-all personality evaluation, rather than as 
if it were a therapeutic situation. This factor 
may have had a differential effect for each 
technique. However, most Ss did appear to 
become involved, and no specific group differ- 
ences were noted. One solution to this problem 
may be to use two different individuals, one as 
the threat-inducing agent and one as the 
counselor. 

A second problem was the relative shortness 
of the counseling period. Perhaps longer 
exposure to either or both techniques would 
be necessary before relative differences could 
be demonstrated. Only further empirical 
findings can resolve this question. The third, 
and a most important problem, is the training 
of E and his predilection for and skill with 
each of the two counseling techniques. While 
the judges’ ratings demonstrated that E did 
conform to the counseling techniques as 
defined, the question still remains as to whether 
E was equally effective with both techniques. 
The need to conform rigorously to the behavior 
established for each condition may have 
differentially affected E’s functioning ability, 
particularly if he has greater facility with one 
technique. 

As noted above, = further methodological 
problem is the effectiveness of the induced 
stress in impairing performance and the diffi- 
culty of evaluating the effects of the stress or 
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change in the stress level. More intense 
experimenta! stress would not seem feasible 
because of the ethical problems. At the mo- 
ment, then, the problem must be subsumed 
under the more inclusive problem of criterion 
measures. The only apparent solution is 
continued exploration for more reliable as well 
as more sensitive criterion measures, which 
will facilitate evaluation of the effects of 
stress and of techniques designed to alleviate 
the stress. Another solution, as suggested 
above, may be the development of special 
situations where Ss are undergoing considerably 
more stress than can be ethically induced. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to examine 
the effectiveness of experimental therapy in 
improving performances previously impaired 
by experimentally induced stress. A further 
aim was to investigate the question of the 
relative effectiveness of two counseling tech- 
niques: reassurance-interpretation and cathar- 
sis-reflection. 

Subjects consisted of 90 undergraduate 
students, divided into nonstress (V = 30) 
and stress (V = 60) groups. For the latter, 
stress was induced by implying that a Ror- 
schach that these Ss had taken earlier had been 
interpreted and indicated possible malad- 
justive features. Comparison of stress and 
nonstress groups on a pretest battery, con- 
sisting of Thematic Apperception Test, 
Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test, Mirror Tracing, 
and an Attitude Scale indicated that the 
stress group tended to be more impaired in 
performance; differences between stress and 
nonstress groups were consistent although not 
always significant statistically. Immediately 
following the stress situation and the pretest- 
ing, the stress group Ss were divided into four 
subgroups: reassurance-interpretation, cathar- 
sis-reflection, talk, and rest. These were the 
experimental conditions. 

At the conclusion of the experimental 
counseling, the posttest battery was admin- 
istered to all Ss. The basic unit of analysis was 
the difference score (pretest minus posttest 
score). The counseled groups combined showed 
consistent (p < .03) although not always 
significant improvement in performance on the 
posttest measures in comparison with the 
noncounseled groups combined. There were 


no indications, however, that either of the 
two experimental! counseling techniques, reas- 
surance-interpretation or catharsis-reflection, 
was more effective in improving performance 
than was the other. 

The absence of difference between the two 
counseled groups, reassurance-interpretation 
and catharsis-reflection, can be viewed only as 
suggestive because of experimental limitations. 
However, indications of improvement as a 
consequence of counseling make it reasonable 
to believe that this general type of design is a 
fruitful one for studying the complex problems 
of evaluation of psychotherapy and psycho- 
therapeutic techniques in a laboratory situa- 


tion. 
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MODE OF FAILURE, INTERFERENCE TENDENCIES, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT IMAGERY! 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS 


State University of lowa* 


SYCHOLOGISTs interested in the effect of 
failure upon performance have used a 

* variety of experimental procedures for 
inducing failure. One of the more frequently 
used techniques has involved the use of a 
level of aspiration procedure (2, 12, 14, 15, 
16). The basic rationale underlying the use of 
this technique seems to have been that a 
feeling of failure can be most effectively in- 
duced when the individual’s perception of the 
Situation or its meaning to him is taken into 
account by having him fail to reach personal 
goals, i.e., goals which he has set for himself. 
It would seem to be of both theoretical and 
methodological importance to determine 


whether failure to reach personal goals has an 
effect different from failure to reach goals set 
by another person, e.g., by an experimenter. 

Aside from the particular technique em- 
ployed, there is evidence that the effects of 


failure are related to certain personality 
characteristics of the S (10, 11, 16). In a series 
of papers concerned with this problem, Child 
and Waterhouse (3, 4, 16) have developed the 
thesis that “... frustration will produce a 
decrease in the quality of performance to the 
extent that the frustration evokes other re- 
sponses which interfere with that ongoing per- 
formance”’ (16, p. 298).* In order to put their 
theory to experimental test, these investi- 
gators devised an Interfering Tendency Ques- 
tionnaire (ITQ) to measure an individual’s 
tendency to make interfering responses 
(worry, self biame, aggression, etc.) as a 
reaction to frustration. 

Two independent experiments, reported in a 
single paper (16), were conducted to study the 

1 This paper is based upon a doctoral! dissertation 
done at the State University of Iowa. The writer 
acknowledges with gratitude the assistance and encour- 
agement given him by I. E. Farber, under whose direc- 
tion this study was done. The writer is also grateful to 
Irvin Child and Leonard Eron for their helpful criticism 
of the manuscript. 

* Now at University of Richmond 

* Child and Waterhouse use the term frustration to 
apply to the nonattainment of goals. In the present 
paper the term failure has the same referent. 


performance of individuals scoring above and 
below average on the ITQ. The results ob- 
tained from the two studies indicated that 
under failure conditions the performance of 
Ss with low IT scores was superior to that of 
Ss with high IT scores, as predicted. An un- 
predicted but very interesting additional 
finding was that under neutral, i.e., non- 
failure, conditions the opposite effect occurred. 
The performance of Ss with low IT scores was 
inferior to that of Ss with high IT scores. 

Since the majority of failure procedures in- 
volve the apparent nonachievement of some 
standard of performance, it might be expected 
that another personality variable affecting 
response to failure would be “need for achieve- 
ment.” In spite of the large amount of recent 
research concerned with this variable (7, 9, 
13), no studies were found in which the per- 
formance under failure conditions of groups 
differing in achievement motivation had been 
investigated. 

The primary purposes of the present in- 
vestigation were to gain information con- 
cerning the relative effects of two techniques 
of inducing failure and nonfailure, and to in- 
vestigate further the relation of ITQ scores 
and “achievement motivation” to the effects 
of failure and nonfailure. 

In order to study the effects of these var- 
iables, groups of Ss with high and low scores 
on the ITQ solved sets of simple addition 
problems, a task similar to one used in the 
Waterhouse and Child studies (16). Before 
each trial after the first, half of each group 
set explicit goals for themselves; the other 
half had explicit goals set for them by E£. 
Following each trial on which goals were set, 
half of the Ss were told that they had at- 
tained the goal; half were told they had not. 
Information concerning the relation of achieve- 
ment motivation to the other variables studied 
was obtained by re-analyzing the data for 
groups differing in Achievement Imagery 
(AI) scores from the Iowa Picture Interpreta- 
tion Test (IPIT). 
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METHOD 


The experiment was conducted in two parts—a one- 
hour group testing session, followed in approximately 
six weeks by a half-hour individual session. Since Z 
was not associated with the group administration, 
there is no reason to believe that Ss saw any connection 
between the sessions 


Group Testing Session 


During the group session, the ITQ, IPIT, and an 
addition task were administered in that order to 325 
Ss from an introductory psychology course 

The ITQ, generously provided by Irvin Child, was 
identical in content to that described by Waterhouse 
and Child (16). This questionnaire required S to rate 
himself on a six-point scale as above or below average 
with respect to 150 statements, 90 of which pertained 
to reaction to failure. 

The IPIT was the 10-picture multiple-choice version 
of the TAT described by Hurley (7) and Goodstein 
(5). For each picture, S was presented with four inter 
pretations which had been judged by clinical psycholo- 
gists to indicate, respectively, need for achievement, 
hostility, insecurity, and blandness. The S’s task was 
to rank the interpretations in accordance with their 
similarity to his own response to the picture. The S’s 
score on each of the four scales was the sum of the 
ranks assigned to the foils within the appropriate class. 

The two-minute group addition task involved the 
addition of triads of one-digit numbers selected from a 
table of random numbers and mimeographed on a single 
sheet of paper. Conventional testing instructions em- 
phasizing both speed and accuracy were employed. 


Selection of Ss 


Cutting points on the ITQ were set at scores of 310 
and 360, which represented, approximately, the 30th 
and 70th percentiles on the class ITQ distribution.* The 
Ss with scores above 360 were identified as the High 
Interfering Tendency (HIT) group; Ss with scores 
below 310 were identified as the Low Interfering Tend- 
ency (LIT) group 

From the HIT and LIT Ss, 96 women and 96 men 
were selected to serve in the individual experiment. 
The only additional selection criterion employed was 
that Ss had scored between the fifth and ninety-fifth 
percentiles on the group addition task. The selection of 
Ss and their assignment to treatment groups was done 
by a colleague to prevent E’s knowing to which ITQ 
group Ss belonged until after they had served in the 
individual session 


Materials 


For the individual session 250 addition problems 
similar to those used in the group administration were 
arranged in five sets of 50 problems each, with each set 
mimeographed on a separate page. Each page consti- 
tuted the materials for one trial. The five pages were 
arranged in random order as a test booklet. The task 


*ITQ scores were obtained in the manner described 
by Waterhouse and Child (16) with the exception that 
all item scores were made positive by the addition of 


+4 


was administered with S seated across a wide table from 
E, and a 10-inch partition was placed so that EZ could 
observe S as he worked, but S could not observe the 
records kept by £. An electric clock with switch manipu- 
lated by EZ provided the time measure for each set of 
problems. 


Procedure 


The preliminary instructions were identical for all 
Ss. These instructions, similar to those used by Bayton 
(1), emphasized both speed and accuracy. The Ss were 
told that they would be given the score they had made 
following each trial’s performance. It was explained 
that for “‘statistica) reasons” these scores would be 
“standard scores,” ranging from the worst possible 
score of zero to the best possible score of 300. 

Following the preliminary trial, EZ asked S to hand 
him the booklet, made a pretense of scoring S’s per- 
formance for accuracy, returned the booklet to him, 
and said, “You made a score of-—— on the page which 
you just finished.” These initial “scores” ranged from 
152 to 168, and were randomly assigned to Ss in each 
treatment group. 

Immediately following this report of the preliminary 
trial score, a goal was set for Trial 2. For half of the Ss, 
Group S, these goals were set by the Ss themselves. For 
the other half of the Ss, Group E, the goal was set by 
the experimenter. The goals which E set prior to Trials 
2, 3, 4, and 5 for an individual in Group E were the 
goals (“levels of aspiration”) previously set for those 
trials by a matched individual in the corresponding 
(Failure or Nonfailure) S group. The pairs of Ss were 
matched within 10 percentile points on the group addi- 
tion task in order that individuals of comparable ability 
would be working for the same numerical! goals. 

Following Trial 2, the S and E groups were sub- 
divided into Failure (F) and Nonfailure (NF) sub- 
groups for the remaining three trials. For each trial, 
failure was defined by a comment such as, “You didn’t 
make it that time—you didn’t do as well as [you, I) 
expected,” followed by the report of a score 9% below 
the goal set for that trial. Nonfailure was defined by a 
comment such as, “You did O.K. that time—you did 
about as well as [you, I] expected.” If an S in the Non 
failure groups asked specifically what score he had 
made, he was given the score set as a goal, or a score 
one point above or below the goal. 

Following Trial 5, an attempt was made to remove 
any undesirable effects of the experimental treatments. 
The Ss were told that they could not tell how well they 
had done on the addition task, since the scoring system 
employed was quite complex, but that their perform- 
ance had been adequate. 

In summary, the 96 Ss in each of the two ITQ 
groups were assigned to one of four treatment groups 
of 24 Ss each: Failure, subject-defined goal (FS); 
Failure, experimenter-defined goal (FE); Nonfailure, 
subject-defined goal (NFS); and Nonfailure, experi- 
menter-defined goal (NFE). Each subgroup of 24 Ss 
consisted of 12 men and 12 women. 


RESULTS 
Failure and Interfering Tendency Scores 


The data for analysis consisted of the time 
in seconds required to complete the 50 prob- 
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TABLE 1 


Tre (os Seconps) Per TRiaL TO ComPLeTe 
ApprT1ion TAskK 
(N = 12 in each group) 


Trial 2 


| SD 
| 


15.51 | 88.12 
20.06 | 89.84 | i 
22.98 | 86.98 | 
23.69 | 94.48 
17.42 | 95.71 
18.15 | 93.98 | 


HIT Men FS 
HIT Men FE 
HIT Men NFS | 
HIT Men NFE | 
HIT Women FS | 
HIT Women FE 
HIT Women NFS | 19.66 | 92.56 
HIT Women NFE . 16.23 | 89.68 
LIT Men FS | 88.74 | 15.24 | 83.03 
LIT Men FE .21 | 79.26 | 15.85 | 79.42 
LITMen NFS 11.86 84.24 
LIT Men NFE | 19.86 | 89.55 
LIT Women FS 22.65 | 93.65 
LIT Women FE 15.34 | 93.68 | 
LIT Women NFS | 20.36 |101.71 | 

NFE | 21.46 | 96.24 

! 





LIT Women 


lems constituting each of the five trials. The 
errors made in this performance were negli- 
gible, averaging about seven errors per S for 
the 250 problems. Chi-square tests failed to 
reveal that these errors were related to the 
variables under study. The means and SD’s of 
the time scores on the first three triais for 
each of the 16 experimental groups are given 
in Table 1. 

Initial performance. Since the preliminary 
instructions were identical for all Ss, the only 
variables under study which might be oper- 
ative during the first trial were IT and Sex. 
It was clear from the analysis of variance® 
which was done to study these effects that 
there was no basis for concluding that the 
two ITQ groups differed in initial performance. 
There was, however, a reliable tendency (p < 
.05) for men to work faster than women, a 
difference which was found consistently on all 
five trials. The data also provided some indi- 
cation of an interaction between the Sex and 
ITQ variables (p < .10). This interaction, 
which was also present on the other trials, 
seems at present more reasonably attributed 
to sampling errors than to a true charac- 
teristic of the experimental population. 

Performance following goal setting by S or E. 
Scores on Trial 2 were obtained following the 
setting of a goal for this performance by either 


* All analyses in the present study follow procedures 
described by Lindquist (8). In each case, the assump- 
tions underlying the procedure were judged to be ade- 
quately satisfied. 


the Ss themselves, or by E (Variable S). These 
scores were evaluated by analysis of covariance 
in order to provide a more precise evaluation 
of the variables under consideration. Trial 1 
scores were used as the control variable. For 
these Trial 2 scores, the only effect of any 
magnitude (p < .10) was the tendency for Ss 
to work more rapidly when goals were set 
by E. 

Performance following failure and non- 
failure. The analysis of the effects of Failure 
and Nonfailure was based on scores for Trials 
3, 4, and 5. Since there was a possibility that 
Ss would change their “set” toward the task 
as the failure or nonfailure trials progressed, 
due to mounting skepticism concerning the 
authenticity of the procedure, it seemed de- 
sirable to employ two criterion : measures 
performance on Trial 3 and thé mean per- 
formance for Trials 3 to 5. 

The data were evaluated by: analysis of 
covariance, using Trial 1 scores a$ the control 
variable. An abbreviated summary of the 
analyses for these two measures is shown in 
Table 2. 

The over-all effect of failure, as compared 
with nonfailure, was an increment in speed of 
addition, although this result was not highly 
significant (p < .10 for both criterion meas- 
ures). There was no indication of an over-all 
difference in performance for the two ITQ 
groups, nor was there any over-all difference 
between the performance of Ss who set their 
own goals and Ss for whom goals were set 
by E. 


TABLE 2 


ApripGep SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
ror Triat 3 AND MEAN oF TriALs 3 To 5 
Scores Ustinc Triat 1 Scores 
AS THE CONTROL VARIABLE 


| 


Trial 3 | Mean Trials 3 to 5 


Source | 


Mise] > 


| 
| Adjusted 
Ms | ? 


_— | ] 

S vs. E Goals (5) ; $0.88 | 

Failure (F) 327.48 

Interfering Tend | 21.87 
ency (IT) | 

Sex | 291.20 

S Xk Sex 86.45 

Fx IT 587.99 

PX Sex 

Error 


».6 
344.55 
1.57 


290.77 
204.41 
167.18 
450.73 
6.89 


*p<.0 
"*e< 0s 
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The F for Sex requires special comment. 
This result indicates that the performance of 
men and women was not significantly different 
(p < .10) when the significant initial difference 
on the control measure was removed. It was 
clear from the analysis of the uncorrected 
scores that the performance of men was su- 
perior to that of women (p < .01) for both 
criterion measures. There was also a tendency 
for the men to show a greater improvement 
following failure than did the women. It seems 
most reasonable to reserve judgment on this 
unexpected finding, seen in the F X Sex in- 
teraction terms in Table 2, until further evi- 
dence is available from future experimenta- 
tion. 
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NONFAILURE FAILURE 


MEAN ImpROVEMENT IN SEcOoNDs (TRIAL 1 
rue Two Interrerinc TEnp- 
Unper Famtvure AND Non 


Fic. 1 
minus TRIAL 3) FO; 
gency (IT) Groups 
FAILURE CONDITION 


No evidence was found that the failure of 
attainment of S-defined and E-defined goals 
produced differential effects upon perform- 
ance. Such evidence would have been found 
in the F X §S interaction which was not sig- 
nificant (F < 1.00). 

rhe expected interaction of the ITQ and F 
variables was found, and may be seen in Fig. 
1 which illustrates the amount of improve- 
ment shown by each of the four groups be- 
tween Trial 1 and Trial 3.* Although the sta- 
tistical reliability of this interaction is not 
great when the over-all analysis is considered 
(p < .10 for Trial 3, and p» < .20 for Trial 

*For illustrative purposes, mean improvements 
rather than corrected means are shown, since the former 


are more easily conceptualized, and since, in this in 
stance, graphs of the two are quite similar 
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3-5), the direction of the differences is quite 
similar to that found by Waterhouse and 
Child in two previous investigations. As in 
their studies, Low IT Ss worked significantly 
faster following failure than following non- 
failure (p < .01 for Trial 3, and p < .05 for 
Trial 3 to 5, using single-tailed ¢ tests, since 
the direction of this difference had been pre- 
dicted). The difference in the performance of 
High IT Ss under the two conditions was 
clearly not significant (p > .20). 


Failure and Achievement Imagery Scores 


The product-moment correlation between 
Achievement Imagery (AI) scores from the 
IPIT and ITQ scores was +.21, which for 
the 325 Ss involved is significantly greater 
than zero. Since low AI scores represent 
“high achievement motivation,” this result 
indicates a tendency for Low IT to be as- 
sociated with High AI. 

In order to evaluate the effect of differences 
in Achievement Imagery on addition per- 
formance, the data of the HIT and LIT Ss 
in each treatment group were pooled and re- 
divided near the median AI score. The Ss 
were then eliminated at random to obtain the 
proportionality of cell frequencies necessary 
for the analyses of variance and covariance. 
The result of this procedure was that 15 
High AI Ss and 15 Low AI Ss remained in 
each of the four experimental groups. The 
Means and SD’s of the Trials 1, 2, and 3 
scores for these Ss are given in Table 3. The 
analyses of these data were designed to 
evaluate the main effect of AI and any inter- 
actions involving AI. Any other experimental 
effect can be more precisely evaluated from 


TABLE 3 
Tre (ts Seconps) Per TrIAt TO COMPLETE 
AppiTion Task 


(N = 15 in each group) 
Trial 1 Trial 2 
Group 
SD M SD 


High AI FS 8S 
High Al FE 96 
High AI NFS 
High AI NFE 


Low AI FS 
Low Al FE 
Low AI NFS 
Low AI NFE 
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Fic. 2. MEAN IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDS (TRIAL 1 
minus TRIAL 3) FoR THE Two ACHIEVEMENT Im 
AGERY (AI) Groups FOLLOWING THE ATTAINMENT 
(NONFAILURE) AND NONATTAINMENT (FAILURE) 
or Goats Set By S or E 


the earlier analysis involving all 192 Ss (see 
Tables 1 and 2). 

The analysis of variance employed for the 
Trial 1 scores indicated that there was a 
significant difference in the initial performance 
of the two AI groups: High AI Ss performed 
the first set of 50 problems significantly faster 
(p < O01) than did the Low AI Ss. This 
difference was found consistently on all five 
trials. The analysis of covariance for the Trial 
2 scores indicated that the two goal-setting 
procedures (S and E) did not affect the per- 
formance of the two AI groups differentially. 

Performance following failure and nonfailure. 
Since the experimental groups maintained the 
same relative positions for Trials 3, 4, and 5, 
only the Trial 3 scores were analyzed to study 
the relation of failure and nonfailure to AI. 
The analysis of covariance for the Trial 3 
scores revealed a significant (p < .02) triple 
interaction among the three variables of AI, 
F, and S.’ 

Figure 2, which shows the mean improve- 
ment in performance between Trials 1 and 3 
for the eight experimental groups illustrates 
the triple interaction. It may be seen that 
under nonfailure conditions the two AI groups 
did not respond differentially to S-defined and 
E-defined goals, i.e., there was no S X Al 
interaction (p > .20). Under failure condi- 
tions, however, this interaction was significant 


? This triple interaction was significant at < .005 
level when analyzed by analysis of variance techniques 
There was, however, a similar chance triple interaction 
(p < .10 
Trial 1 before the experimental treatments were ad 
The analysis of covariance test served to 


in performance scores of these groups on 


ministered 
adjust for these initial chance differences and provided 
a test of triple interaction, the significance of which 
could not be attributed to these initial differences 


(p < .01). The Ss in the High AI group im- 
proved more following failure to reach goals 
that they had set for themselves, while Ss in 
the Low AI group improved more following 
failure to reach goals that Z had set for them. 


DISCUSSION 

Perhaps the most important findings of the 
present investigation are those concerning the 
relative effects of the two techniques for in- 
ducing failure. It was found that the effects 
of the two procedures did not differ for Ss in 
general, but did seem to produce different 
effects when the achievement orientation of 
the Ss was taken into account. It would seem 
that the two techniques for inducing failure 
may well have different consequences, but 
that the variables determining such differ- 
ences are not yet well understood. The present 
results suggest that Achievement Imagery is 
such a variable, but that Interfering Tendency 
is not. 

The lack of an over-all difference in the 
effects of the two failure techniques is worthy 
of comment, since the proponents of the level 
of aspiration procedure for inducing failure 
have not generally indicated that the effect of 
this procedure is contingent upon other 
characteristics of the individual. For Ss in 
general, it was clearly not necessary in the 
present experiment to consider the “meaning” 
of the situation to them by taking their aspira- 
tions into account, in order to predict their 
response. It might be argued that the “per- 
ception” of the situation was a crucial factor, 
but that the explicit goals set by the Ss did 
not provide a valid index of this perception. 
This contention, however, would deny the 
rationale usually underlying the use of level 
of aspiration procedures, and, in addition, 
would require that a substitute measure of 
subjective aspirations be proposed. 

The results obtained in this study provide 
additional confirmation of the finding by 
Waterhouse and Child that Ss with high and 
low scores on the [TQ respond differently to 
failure. whether induced solely by E’s com- 
ments, or by taking S’s aspirations into 
account. These results argue for some gen- 
erality of the effects of the ITQ variable, 
since the operations defining failure in the 
presen: investigation were by no means identi- 
cal with those employed in the earlier studies. 
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It is clear from the paper by Waterhouse 
and Child (16) that the original purpose of 
the ITQ was to select individuals who respond 
differently to frustration or failure, and there 
seems to be no a priori reason why individuals 
selected on this basis should respond differ- 
ently to nonfailure conditions. Such a rela- 
tionship was found, however, in both of the 
Waterhouse and Child experiments and in 
the present investigation. This would seem 
to indicate that ITQ scores reflect a more 
general personality characteristic which in- 
fluences response in both failure and nonfailure 
situations. It should be noted, however, that 
the two IT groups did not differ on Trials 1 
and 2, which comprised a different sort of 
“nonfailure” situation. This finding, in con- 
junction with the one just discussed, seems to 
indicate that the “nonfailure” effects of the 
IT variable are dependent upon something 
like ‘“‘success stimulation” rather than upon 
the mere absence of failure. 

The finding that the ITQ selects individuals 
who respond differently to both failure and 
nonfailure is similar to a finding by Lucas 
(10) concerning the performance of individ- 
uals scoring high and low on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale. This similarity raises 
the question of whether the differences in 
performance attributed to ITQ scores might 
just as easily be attributed to A-scale scores, 

As a rough check on this possibility, the 
performance scores of HIT and LIT Ss were 
pooled and redivided near the median A-scale 
score. In spite of the sizable correlation 
(+ .64, N = 311) between scores on the 
ITQ and A scale, the improvement scores 
(Trial 1 minus Trial 3) provided no indication 
that the F and NF conditions produced a 
differential effect upon the performance of 
Anxious (A) and Nonanxious (NA) Ss, i.e., 
there was no A X F interaction similar to the 
IT X F interaction shown in Fig. 1. Both A 
and NA Ss showed a comparable increase in 
speed of performance following Failure in- 
structions. Although this result suggests that 
the Interfering Tendency and Manifest Anx- 
iety variables may affect performance differ- 
ently, this finding should be interpreted with 
caution, since the A and NA groups were not 
“typical” A-scale groups but were Ss with 
extreme scores on the ITQ who, in addition, 
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had scored above or below average on the A 
scale. With regard to Lucas’ finding in par- 
ticular, the present results should not be con- 
sidered contradictory, since there were wide 
differences between the two studies not only 
in the selection of A and NA Ss, but also in 
experimental procedure and in type of per- 
formance studied. 

It was noted above that when all other 
variables were pooled, the over-all effect of 
failure was an increment in speed of per- 
formance. It was also found that Ss who set 
their own goals tended to lower them follow- 
ing failure and raise them following nonfailure. 
These findings constitute a confirmation of the 
results reported by Steisel and Cohen (15), 
who studied speed of solution of simple 
arithmetic problems, using a level of aspira- 
tion procedure to iiduce failure. As these in- 
vestigators point out, the fact that speed of 
performance increases after goals have been 
lowered presents some problems for those 
theorists who wish to use level of aspiration 
statements as indices of motivation. 

The general superiority of the High Achieve- 
ment Imagery group in the present investiga- 
tion is similar to the result reported by Lowell 
(9) who also studied speed of addition, but 
employed the measure of achievement moti- 
vation devised by McClelland and his co- 
workers (13). This similarity between Lowell’s 
results and those in the present study is 
rather surprising, since Hedlund (6) failed to 
find a significant correlation (rf = + .17, 
N = 49) between achievement scores obtained 
by McClelland’s system and AI scores from 
the IPIT. 

There is an additional point worthy of com- 
ment concerning the AI measure used in this 
experiment. Hurley (7) employed this measure 
in a study of verbal learning and found that 
the differences between the performance of 
the AI groups could just as easily be explained 
by differences in Hostility scores also derived 
from the IPIT. As a check on this finding, the 
performance scores of the High and Low AI 
groups in the present experiment were pooled 
and redivided near the median Hostility-scale 
score. There was clearly no significant differ- 
ence between the performance of High and 
Low Hostility groups in the present experi- 
ment, and it was concluded, therefore, that 
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the differences in the performance of groups 
differing in AI were not attributable in the 
present instance to differences in Hostility. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to provide 
information concerning the relative effects 
upon addition performance of two techniques 
for inducing failure, and to study further the 
relative performance of groups differing in 
scores on the Interfering Tendency Question- 
naire (ITQ) and the Achievement Imagery 
(AI) scale of the Iowa Picture Interpretation 
Test (IPIT). The two failure techniques that 
were compared involved, respectively, failure 
to reach goals (“levels of aspiration”) set by 
S himself, and failure to reach goals set for S 
by £. This comparison was designed to 
evaluate the role of personal aspirations in 
determining response to failure. 

Two groups of 96 Ss each, whose scores 
were, respectively, within the upper and 
lower 30% of ITQ scores, were divided into 
four subgroups of 24 Ss each. The four sub- 
groups in each IT group were administered, 
respectively, the following treatments: non- 
attainment of goals set by S, nonattainment 
of goals set by E, attainment of goals set by 
S, and attainment of goals set by Z. The per- 
formance measure was time in seconds to 
complete 50 simple addition problems on 
each of five trials. Information concerning 
the AI variable was obtained by pooling the 
performance scores of the High and Low 
IT Ss in each treatment group and redividing 
them near the median AI score. 

The major findings were as follows: 

1. There was no over-all difference in the 
effects of the two failure procedures. Different 
effects were found, however, when AI scores 
were taken into account: High AI Ss showed 
greater improvement following failure to 
reach goals they had set for themselves, while 
Low AI Ss showed greater improvement 
following failure to reach goals set for them 
by £. 

2. High and Low IT groups responded 
differently to failure and nonfailure. Under 
failure conditions Low IT Ss were superior, 
while under nonfailure conditions High IT Ss 
were superior. 

3. High AI Ss worked significantly faster 
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than Low AI Ss on Tr. 1, and maintained a 
relative superiority on all five trials. 

With reference to these results, the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: 

1. No evidence was found to support the 
assumption that level of aspiration procedures 
are, in general, a more effective way to induce 
failure experimentally. Evidence was found 
that different failure techniques may have 
different consequences when other variables, 
such as the achievement orientation of the S, 
are taken into account. 

2. The findings of Waterhouse and Child 
(16) concerning ITQ scores and response to 
failure and nonfailure were substantiated. 
Furthermore, the difference in the perform- 
ance of IT groups did not seem to be attribut- 
able to differences in Taylor A-scale scores, 
although a sizable correlation existed between 
the ITQ and A-scale scores. 

3. Although a previous study had failed to 
demonstrate a significant relationship between _ 
AI scores and the measure of achievement 
imagery devised by McClelland and his co- 
workers (13), the over-all difference in per- 
formance between the AI groups in the present 
study was quite similar to the findings from 
a study by Lowell (9) in which the McClelland 
measure was employed. 
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PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY AS A MEANS TO IMPROVE THE 
HOSPITAL ADJUSTMENT OF CHRONIC 
PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS':? 

JOSEPH NEWMAN 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee 


HE increasing use of psychosurgical 

techniques in the treatment of psycho- 

pathological states appears have 
established a place for psychosurgery in 
psychiatric treatment. This is not say, 
however, that its place is undisputed (1, 5, 6, 
10, 11). 

Despite some 20 years of experience with 
psychosurgery, it is not easy to arrive at a 
definitive analysis of its results. This difficulty 
arises out of differences in research design, in 
surgical techniques, in method of evaluating 
results, in patients selected, in follow-up, and 
in lack of adequate controls (5). Particularly 
in psychological studies do we find incon- 
sistent and paradoxical results (7). 

At the time the present study was under- 
taken, in 1948, there was question about the 
application of psychosurgical procedures for 
chronic patients with long-standing hospitali- 
zation. The study was organized to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of prefrontal lobotomy 
in improving the level of adaptation of chroni- 
cally psychotic patients, or, at least, in damp- 
ening the intensity of their emotional! disturb- 
ance and in reducing the violence of their 
behavior. The main hypothesis to be tested 
was that bilateral prefrontal lobotomy would 
result in significant positive behavioral changes 


to 


to 


in chronic psychotic patients so as to reduce 
the problem of their day-to-day care. Sub- 
sidiary hypotheses were that these changes 


would be demonstrated on psychiatric and 
psychological criteria, as well as on behavioral 
criteria. 

MetTHop’ 


The experimental group was a series of 25 patients 
selected according to the following criteria: (a) the 


! This article is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School, Syracuse University. 
Grateful acknowledgment made to William M. 
Cruickshank, George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, 
John Romano, and Andrew Fergus. Portions of the paper 
were presented at the meeting of the American Psycho 
logical Association, September, 1954 

? This study was conducted at the Veterans Admin 
stration Hospital, Canandaigua, New York 

* A more detailed description of the method has been 
deposited with the American Documentation Institute 
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psychosis was judged to be chronic with no reasonable 
hope for spontaneous remission; (6) other forms of 
available therapy were not effective; (c) the patient 
constituted a management problem; (d) the patient had 
been hospitalized currently for at least two years; (¢) 
there were no contraindications medically. The experi 
mental design in this study is one that involved repeated 
measurements of the same subjects (Ss) (3); in this 
case, there were pre- and postoperative measurements 
of the same Ss 

The evaluative points for psychiatric and psycho 
logical criteria were as follows: (a) preoperative (Pre), 
(6) end of 3 months postoperatively (Post I), (c) end 
of 12 months postoperatively (Post IT), For the beha 
vioral criteria, there were two evaluative periods: 12 
months preoperatively; and 12 months postoperatively 

The psychiatric criteria were derived from reports 
prepared by the psychiatrists attending the patients 
The psychiatrists’ reports were summarized under the 
following criteria: (a) orientation, (b) cooperation dur 
ing interview, (c) spontaneity of speech, (d) productiv 
ity of speech, (e) relevance and coherence of speech, 
(f) delusions expressed, (g) hallucinations expressed, 
and (A) insight and judgment shown 

The data for the behavioral criteria were obtained 
directly from the nurses’ daily notes and summarized 
month by month for each evaluation period. The crite 
ria included: (a) need for chemical sedation; (b) needs 
for sedation other than chemical, for restraint and/or 
seclusion; (c) aggression against others and self, destruc 
tiveness, and amount of activity; (d) eating and per 
sonal habits, sexual behavior, and cooperativeness; (¢) 
work activity; (f) privileges extended; (g) ward changes. 

The foliowing tests were used as psychological crite 
ria: (a) Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, (6) 
Wechsler Memory Scale, (c) Weig!-Goldstein-Scheerer 
Color Form Sorting Test, (d) Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test, (¢) Draw-A-Person Test, (f) Sentence 
Completion Test, (g) Thematic Apperception Test, (4) 
Rorschach method 

RESULTS 

The 25 patients forming the experimental 
group all turned out to be schizophrenic 
diagnostically. In general characteristics, they 
resembled the schizophrenic populations usu- 
ally reported in the literature (2). The range 
in age was from 24 years to 58 years; the 
median was 34 years and the mean, 32.5 


Order Document No. 4620 from ADI Auxiliary Publi 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress 
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years. Most (72%) were single. All but two 
were white. Median school achievement was 
the 10th grade. The occupational grouping 
of the majority was in unskilled work. Median 
length of hospitalization was five years, the 
range three years to 27 years. 

The results for the psychiatric criteria re- 
vealed several differences in the direction of 
improvement on each criterion, but these 
differences were not statistically significant 
nor consistent. It was concluded that no sig- 
nificant change was effected on any of the 
psychiatric criteria. If these results are re- 
garded as indicative of change in psychotic 
state, then the statement may be made that 
there was no significant change in the psycho- 
sis for any of the Ss in this study at the end 
of the 12th postoperative month. 

The results obtained for the behavioral 
criteria are presented in Tables 1 and 2. For 
each criterion significant positive change 
occurs. It was concluded that there was strik- 
ing improvement in the behavioral symptoms 


TABLE 1 
MEAN Pre- AND PosTLopoTromy FREQUENCIES AND 
Tue Sroniricance or Tein DirrerEnce 
vor Two BEHAVIORAL CRITERIA 
(N = 25) 
| 
Mean | Mean 
Prelobot- |Postlobot t , 
omy Fre- | omy Fre- | 
quency | quency 
| 


(Criterion 


Need for sedation other 128.4 4.378 < 01 
than chemical, for re 
straint, and/or seclusion 


Need for chemical! sedation 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SuByECcTS SHOWING 
Positive CHANGE ON SEVERAL BEHAVIORAL 
CRITERIA AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE PERCENTAGE 


(N = 25) 


| 
Criterion N Percentage h 


| 
| | 
Aggression against | 21 4 ) 
others and self, de 
structiveness, and 
amount of activity 
Eating, personal habits 
sexual 
operativeness 
Work activity 
Privileges extended 


behavior, co 


Ward changes 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN ScoRES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA 


Prelobot- 

omy 
Criterion — 
Mean 
Score 


Post I Post II 


N Mean | y 


Mean Vy 
Score , 


Score 


| 


Wechsler-Be'levue IQ 1 | 93.6 | 26) 96.7 
Wechsler Memory MQ 75 | 86.3 | 22 88.9 
Bender-gestalt (Pascal! 75 } 75.8 23 76.8 
Suttell) score 
D.A.P.-Goodenough 29 29.5 | 21 30.5 
score | 
Sentence completion 5.6 18 5.6 
disturbed thinking 
score 
Basic Rorschach score 


of the Ss as a result of psychosurgery. The 
patients were not the problems in ward care 
they were before prefrontal lobotomy. The 
necessity for restraining these patients in one 
way or another was climinated for the most 
part. Lobotomy had a definite effect in re- 
ducing the need for chemical sedation as a 
means to control behavior. 

The results for the psychological criteria 
showed, first of all, increases in the number of 
scorable records obtained for each test with 
the exception of the TAT.‘ However, these 
increases were not found to be statistically 
significant. 

In a sense, there were two groups in this 
study with regard to the psychological criteria. 
One was the group for which there were pre- 
and postoperative data, and the other was 
the group for which postoperative data only 
were considered. The first group varied from 
11 to 14 patients, depending upon the test 
used. The second group, which was larger and 
included the first group, varied from 18 to 24 
patients, also depending upon the test used. 

Table 3 shows that for each psychological 
criterion with the exception of the Rorschach 
there were positive changes at the post- 
lobotomy evaluative points. Table 4 presents 
the results of applying / tests to the mean 
criterion scores obtained at the different 
evaluative points. 

It should be mentioned that, while the 
Disturbed-Thinking Scores on the Sentence- 
Completion Test for both postlobotomy 
evaluations showed significant positive change, 


‘The TAT proved to be a very meager source of 
data and was dropped from use as a criterion in the 
analysis of results. 
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TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA 


Pre- vs. Post I 


Criterion z 
N t 


0.499 
1.961 
0.000 


Wechsler-Bellevue IQ 10 

Wechsler Memory MQ 9 

Bender- gestalt (Pascal-Suttell) 9 
score 

D.A.P.-Goodenough score 11 

Sentence completion—disturbed 9 
thinking score 

Basic Rorschach score 12 


0.395 
2.241 


2.222 


the mean scores were still within the range 
indicative of marked disturbance of thinking. 
The same is true for the mean Basic Rorschach 
scores; these remained within the lowest 
range of personality disintegration—the level 
of reality loss. 

The nature of these changes may be better 
understood through examination of the re- 
sults of the third comparison, Post I versus 
Post II. This comparison shows the direction 
and significance of changes taking place in 
the postoperative period. 

In the evaluation of the Color Form Sort- 
ing Test criterion, direct inspection of the 
fourfold frequency tables for the three com- 
parisons showed no or very small numerical 
changes. Thus, it was concluded that no sig- 
nificant positive change took place for this 
criterion. 

The results under the psychological criteria 
may be summarized by the statement that 
significant positive changes took place on the 
Memory criterion and in the Disturbed-Think- 
ing criterion that persisted for 12 months after 
lobotomy. For the other criteria, positive 
changes were either transient or else showed 
positive change at levels of significance be- 
yond .05. 


DISCUSSION 


The over-all finding of the present study 
may be stated to be that as a result of pre- 
frontal lobotomy, our Ss showed positive gains 
in so-called symptomatic behavior with no 
significant changes in the basic psychotic 
structure of their illness. More specifically, 
their behavior became less tempestuous and 
violent, and the degree of overt disturbance 
was reduced. The nature of these changes 


33 14 20 
04 .04 17 


Pre- vs. Post II Post I vs. Post II 


p N p N t p 


3.240 
1.125 14 
45 43 20 1.243 ll 
2.063 
0.515 31 


35 30 19 
04 9 17 


02 : 13 23 0.456 33 


seemed to be largely affective or conative, as 
has been suggested by other investigators. 
They seemed to be the result of improved 
ability for attention and concentration. This 
improved ability in turn appeared to be the 
outcome of a movement of disturbed thoughts 
away from a central position in the mental 
organizations of the patients. The fact that 
the psychotic structures remained basically 
unchanged tends to support this view. 

It should be pointed out that in the present 
study the results on the various criteria are 
entirely consistent. It will be recalled that 
improvement was found for the various psy- 
chiatric criteria. Specifically, the improvement 
in orientation, cooperation, productivity of 
speech, and coherence of speech, and the 
better performance on the psychological 
criteria, namely, the Wechsler-Bellevue, the 
Wechsler Memory, Disturbed-Thinking Scores, 
and to a lesser extent on the other criteria, are 
probably related to the significant improve- 
ment found in the behavioral criteria. The 
reduction in the intensity of disturbance seems 
to have permitted Ss to pay more attention to 
the more objective or external aspects of ex- 
perience. Hence, there seera to be improved 
abilities for attention and concentration. The 
changes are therefore characterized as con- 
ative. 

A rationale to explain how these affective- 
conative changes are brought about is pre- 
sented by Landis and his co-workers. They 
discuss two alternative hypotheses: (a) 
psychosurgery of the frontal lobes results in a 
narrowing of the field of attention so that 
there is a tendency for the patient to be stim- 
ulus bound; (6) the surgery adds to the mental 
confusion of the patient. This confusion grows 
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out of an interference with the associative 
bonds linking mental elements and is usually 
reported as a loss or decrease in the feeling of 
familiarity or increase in the feeling of un- 
reality (9, p. 136). 

Actually, the differences these 
hypotheses are not sharp since being stimulus 
bound would serve to the effects of 
mental elements coming from past experience. 
The hypothesis that psychosurgery makes the 
patient stimulus bound is entirely congruent 
with Goldstein’s views that frontal lobotomy 
is followed by impairment of the ability to 
abstract. He states that the patient 
normally restricted in his personal desires, 
trends, and abnormally bound to the outer 
world, abnormally depending upon it” (4, 
p. 110). Thus, if the changes after psycho- 
surgery are conceived of in terms of over- 
responsiveness to immediate sense impression, 
it seems easier to understand “the loss in self- 
conscious anxiety, the forthright bluntly 
spoken remarks, the lack of foresight, and 
loss in the anguish of intractable pain” (9, 
p. 136). 

Landis and Bolles favor the hypothesis 
that the feeling of familiarity is the associative 
bond keeping together the mental elements 
of memory and experience. When these bonds 
are weakened or broken, as in psychosurgery 
or in electric-shock therapy, the conscious life 


between 


lessen 


“is ab- 


becomes confused. There is a recognition of 
facts and other reality elements but the 
feeling of familiarity is defective (8, pp. 395- 
398), 

The considerations are, of course, specula- 
tive. They represent, in one way or another, 
the thinking of many investigators in the 
field of psychosurgery. 

While, in this investigation, a certain con- 
cordance of the various criteria 
was demonstrated, others have complained 
that psychological tests fail to reflect the 
postoperative improvement undeniably pre- 
sented through clinical evidence. Also, psy- 
chological test results from different studies 
have been inconsistent, conflicting, and con- 
tradictory. On some criteria, some studies 
report change and others report no change. 
In general, most changes have been reported 
in personality functioning but again these 
changes did not occur uniformly, unequiv- 
As was demonstrated 


results on 


ocally, or permanently 
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in this study, changes occur in the postoper- 
ative period which are transient. Certainly it 
would appear that time of evaluation is an 


important element in this variability of 


psychological findings. Another element seems 


to be semantic differences in definition of 


criteria. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The paramount conclusion to be drawn from 
this study is that bilateral prefrontal lobotomy 
had a significant effect in improving the dis- 
turbed behavior of these chronic, long-term, 
psychotic patients. Their care and manage- 
ment became less of a problem. The operation, 
however, did not affect their basic psychotic 
conditions, and Ss remained in need of hos- 
pital care at the end of 12 months after psycho- 
surgery. It was suggested that these effects 
were the indirect, nonspecific results of pre- 
frontal lobotomy. 

Considerable further controlled study seems 
to be needed before more definite statements 
can be made about the more general use of 
psychosurgery. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF BIAS IN ESTIMATES OF NEGRO ABILITY! 


ROBERT B. CLARKE anpj DONALD T. CAMPBELL 


Northwestern U niversity 


T is a commonplace of social psychology co nstant for the last 30 years. In the classrooms studied, 


that our impressions of other persons 

are biased by the social stereotypes 
which we hold. In terms of empirical support, 
there are numerous studies showing the exist- 
ence of stereotypes, that is, of popularly held 
characterizations of various social groups. 
But there are few if any studies actually 
demonstrating that these stereotypes operate 
to bias the evaluations we make of specific 
individuals. The common assertions of such 
bias in discussions of racial or ethnic stereo- 
types are usually supported by anecdotes 
or by citing such tangential evidence as is 
provided by Zillig’s (5) experiment on chil- 
dren’s judgments of the errors made by popu- 
lar classmates in doing calisthenics, or by 
Goring’s (3) study of two men’s estimates of 
the heights of prisoners’ foreheads. 

The present study attempted to investigate 
the effect of the common stereotype of Negro 
intellectual inferiority as it affects judgments 
about specific Negro persons. This purpose 
required a setting in which judgments about 
individuals could be directly compared with 
an objective standard, in terms of which bias, 
or systematic error, could be shown. It fur- 
ther seemed essential that the persons whose 
judgments were under investigation be un- 
aware of the purpose of the study, and that 
the experimental procedures not accentuate 
the salience of racial categories. These re- 
quirements were met by asking for estimates 
of classmates’ test performance in classrooms 
containing both Negro and white students. 


METHOD 


Through the generous cooperation of school authori- 
ties, it was possible to do the study in the two junior 
high schools in a prosperous suburban municipality. In 
this community approximately 10 per cent of the popu 
lation is Negro, and this proportion has heen relatively 


! This study is based upon the master’s thesis of the 
first author (2), done under the direction of the second 
author. The authors are indebted to Benton J. Under 
wood and John W. Cotton for helpful edvice on the 
analysis. Reanalysis of some of the data in the form here 
presented was made possible by a grant from the Gradu 
ate School, Northwestern University. The first author 
is now at Stanford University 
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there were typically four Negro students out of the 
total enrollment of 28. While the local Negro popula- 
tion is more prosperous than that of the nearby me- 
tropolis, the Negro-white contrast in socioeconomic 
level is probably just as great. The Negro population is 
residentially concentrated, and this is reflected in the 
elementary schools. About half of the white students 
in the study went through the first six grades in schools 
with no Negroes in attendance and thus met Negroes 
as classmates for the first time at the junior high school 
level. A majority of the Negro students went for their 
first six grades to one elementary school which, because 
of its location, is all Negro in attendance. The policy of 
integrated public schools is long established, and in 
general the community is characterized by peaceful 
race relations 

Within the schools, the selection of classes was based 
upon the availability of appropriate objective examina 
tions. In School A the eight regular eighth-grade classes 
were all scheduled to take the same 100-item examina 
tion on state and national constitutions. On the day 
prior to this test, the experimenter visited each class 
room. Each student was given a mimeographed class 
roster and asked to record on it his estimate of the score 
each of his classmates would get on the forthcoming 
test. The process took about 12 minutes in all. For four 
of the classes, the set for accuracy was increased by the 
promise of a $5 reward to the pupil most closely guess 
ing his classmates’ scores. At School B, 10 seventh 
grade classes and 10 eighth-grade classes were used. In 
this school the examinations were objective-type 
arithmetic tests, such as were usually administered 
every few weeks. These examinations were constructed 
by the teachers and differed from class to class. The 
estimates were made just prior to the examination, dur 
ing the same class period. Data collection was distribu 
ted over a four-week period. To avoid class-to-class 
communication, the offer of the prize at School B was 
made to the last five classes within each grade 

For each of the 28 classes the raw data were handled 
as follows: An average estimated score was obtained 
for each pupil by averaging all the estimates made of 
him by his white classmates, excluding his estimate of 
himself. An SD was computed from the distribution of 
average estimated scores within the class, and each of 
these average scores was transmuted into standard 
scores. The judgments made by each pupil’s Negro 
classmates were handled in exactly the same manner. 
Likewise, the actual test results were transmuted into 
standard scores based on the SD of the distribution 
of actual scores within the class. 


RESULTS 
Bias in the Judgments of Negro Pupils by 
While Pupils 
The first question asked of the data was 
whether or not the image of the Negro pupils 
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held by the white pupils was biased in the 
direction of expecting Negro pupils to make 
lower scores than they actually did. The mean 
standard score of the Negro pupils on the 
actual tests was —.78. The mean standard 
score of the Negro pupils in the judgments of 
the white pupils was —.97, showing a differ- 
ence in the expected direction. The significance 
of the difference has been computed in terms 
of the number of Negro pupils judged, rather 
than the number of white pupils judging. For 
each Negro pupil, a discrepancy score was 
computed by subtracting his standard score 
on the actual examination from his standard 
score in the judgments of white pupils. For 
Schoo| A the mean discrepancy was —.29, 
and the variance of the distribution of dis- 
crepancies was .74, giving a critical ratio of 
1.96 for 33 Negro pupils, significant at the 
025 level by a one-tailed test. For School B 
the mean discrepancy was —.15, S* .65, CR 
1.47, N 68, p < .07. For both schools combined, 
the mean discrepancy was —.19, S* .67, CR 
2.34, N 101, p < .01. These findings are inter- 
preted as demonstrating the existence of a 
bias of underestimation in the judgments the 
white pupils make about Negro students. 


Bias in the Judgments of Negro Pupils by 

Negro Pupils 

It has been found in a number of studies 
that Negroes share many of the stereotypes 
about Negroes as a whole that are held by 
white persons, and thus might be expected to 
show similar bias. The mean standard score 
for the Negro pupils in the judgments of 
their Negro classmates was —.74, very close 
to the mean on the actual examinations of 
— .78, the little difference being in the direc- 
tion of guessing the Negro pupils to do better 


* Some cognitive theories predict that the ability of 
the most capable Negroes would be overestimated, due 
to the contrast between them and the stereotyped 
image. Krech and Crutchfield (4, p. 97) make this pre 
diction explicitly. It might also be inferred from Brown 
(1) who demonstrated for lifted weights that an adap 
tation level for one stimulus series is not affected by 
parallel experiences which are categorized as belonging 
to another. If, in the eyes of the white judges, Negroes 
are categorically different from whites, individual 
Negroes would tend to be judged as smart or dull in 
terms of a norm or adaptation level specific to Negroes, 
and this might be expected to lead in the present in- 
stance to an exaggeration of the ability of the most 
capable Negroes. Such predictions find no support in 
the present data 
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than they actually did. For both schools 
combined the mean discrepancy was .04, 
S? 85, N 101, CR .47. For School A the mean 
discrepancy was .05, S* .66, N 33, CR .36. For 
School B the mean discrepancy was .04, S? 
.92, N 68, CR .33. Thus the slight average error 
is in the favorable direction, opposite from the 
error of the white judges, but far from being 
large enough to reach statistical significance. 
The Negro judgments of Negroes are sig- 
nificantly different from the white judgments 
of Negroes, producing a CR of 3.78, significant 
at the .0001 level. This CR is helped by the 
correlation of .75 between the Negro and white 
judges reflecting the general agreement be- 
tween the two groups of judges on the relative 
abilities among the Negro students. 


Accuracy of Judgment 


The preceding analyses have demonstrated 
a constant error on the part of the white 
judges. Superficially it would seem as though 
the Negro judges were more accurate than the 
white judges. Actually this is not necessarily 
so, for a constant error obtained in this way is 
a summary of all the judgments combined. 
It is not an indicator of accuracy of judgment 
of individual differences among _ specific 
Negroes as measured by a correlation between 
judgments and actual scores. Nevertheless, 
while bias is not necessarily dependent upon 
accuracy, the question of accuracy is relevant 
to the interpretation of the bias demonstrated. 
For instance, it might well be that the Negro 
judges differ from the white judges not so 
much on the basis of the absence of distorting 
attitudes, etc., but rather on the basis of 
greater acquaintance and knowledge of the 
persons involved. In order to check this pos- 
sibility, correlations were computed between 
judgments and test performance for the 101 
Negro pupils. The accuracy of the white 
judgments is represented by an r of .56, and 
the accuracy of the Negro judgments by an r 
of .47. These r’s, far below the r of .75 between 
the two sets of judgments, are not significantly 
different as shown by a / ratio of 1.41, NV 101, 
p > .10. The slight advantage in accuracy 
shown by the white judges almost disappears 
if the larger number of single judgments enter- 
ing into each white composite judgment is 
taken into consideration. The fact that the 
Negro accuracy was not greater than the white 
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accuracy would seem to rule out the inter- 
pretation of the Negro-white mean judgment 
differences being related to differences in 
acquaintance as reflected by accuracy. 


Effect of High Accuracy Set 

While the focus in all classes was on accurate 
estimation of classmates’ performance, there 
was an effort to increase the strength of this 
focus through the prize offered in half of the 
classes, with the anticipation that this should 
serve to reduce the bias which might be 
present in more casual judgments. The mean 
discrepancy -for white judgments of Negro 
pupils in the High Accuracy Set classes was 
— 07 and S* .62 for 50 cases; in the Low Ac- 
curacy Set classes the mean was —.3i and S* 
72 for 51 cases. The CR for the difference 
is 1.51, significant at the .07 level by a 
one-tailed test. The difference is found to be of 
about the same degree in both schools. The cor- 
relation between white judgments and test per- 
formance of the Negroes in the High Accuracy 
Set classes was .63; in the Low Accuracy Set 
classes the correlation was .52. The critical 
ratio for the difference between the z trans- 
formations is .82. While the effect of high ac- 
curacy set does not reach the usually accepted 
level of statistical significance, it is apparent 
that the main effect cf “bias” in white judg- 
ments would not have been found significant 
if only the High Accuracy Set data had been 
used. 


Effect of Grade Level 


If the bias found among the white students 
were due to the stereotypes current in the 


social groups in which the students were 
raised, and if these stereotypes tended to be 
unlearned in the course of actual classroom 
experience with Negro students, then it might 
be expected that the degree of bias would be 
greater in the seventh grade, where many of 
the white students are meeting Negro students 
for the first time. This expectation is not 
optimally tested in the present data, because 
all of the testing was done in the spring of the 
year when the students had been brought 
together for seven or eight months, and because 
samples of the two classes were obtained from 
only School. B. The comparison of the two 
grades actually shows a difference in the 
opposite direction from that expected. The 
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mean discrepancy between white judgments 
and actual scores for 32. Negro students in the 
seventh grade was .01, S* .55. The mean dis- 
crepancy for 36 Negro students in the eighth 
grade was — .28, S* .74. The CR for this differ- 
ence is 1.46, giving a p value for a two-tailed 
test at the .14 level, not statistically signifi- 
cant by usual standards. The correlation be- 
tween white judgments and test performance 
of the Negroes in the seventh grade was .50; 
in the eighth grade the correlation was .41. 
The critical ratio for the differences between 
the z transformations is .44. It can be noted in 
passing that the failure to find the white judges 
biased in the seventh grade emphasizes limita- 
tions to generalization about the demonstrated 
bias, even within the present population. 


DISCUSSION 


While we did not in this study collect data 
to demonstrate that the white pupils held 
beliefs or stereotypes about Negro intellectual 
inferiority, such beliefs have been found so 
uniformly in comparable groups that it seems 
reasonable to assume that they would have 
been demonstrated had the usual anonymous 
questionnaires been employed. It furthermore 
seems reasonable to interpret the bias in 
judgments as related to this common social 
stereotype. In going further than this, the 
social psychologist is faced with a number of 
alternative theories. There is a sociologic- 
historical point of view which would attribute 
the stereotype to learned cultural residues 
specific to this culture at this historical time; 
if the children could have come to school 
without their learned stereotypes, no such 
bias would have been found; actual contact 
with Negroes either would have little effect, 
or would tend to reduce this stereotype. From 
such a theory would come the expectation of 
more bias in the seventh grade than in the 
eighth, and to this extent the present data are 
unsupportive. 

Two types of psychological theories differ 
from the sociological in anticipating the 
emergence of stereotypes even in the hypo- 
thetical absence of the traditional attitudes 
which the pupils undoubtedly learn in their 
childhood. First, cognitive theories would 
tend to interpret the stereotype and the bias 
as manifestations of basic processes such as 
stimulus generalization, perceptual accentua 
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tion, simplification, contrast enhancement, 
categorization, perceptual constancy, and the 
like. Employed alone, such theories would 
anticipate similar biases on the part of the 
Negro judges, who share the same perceptual- 
learning situation. In this respect, pure cogni- 
tive theories are not supported by the present 
data. Second, motivational theories would 
emphasize the hedonic gain for persons singly 
or in groups that comes from the disparage- 
ment of persons distinguishable from oneself 
and one’s kind. This point of view, which also 
includes cognitive elements, would anticipate 
that even were the pupils to have come to 
the school situation with no culturally given 
stereotypes, they would have hit upon this 
emotionally useful mechanism, employing the 
most perceptually dominant and reliable dis- 


very likely skin 


tinguishing cues available 
color. Some versions of the motivated stereo- 
type theory would regard the content of the 


disparagement as arbitrary, the minority 
group members serving as a “living inkblot” 
for prejections. Other versions would see the 
content of the disparaging stereotype as op- 
portunistically employing and exaggerating 
whatever actual differences were available. 
This latter point of view seems consistent with 
the findings, including the trend toward 
diminution of bias when competing motives 
are present offered 
tentatively, as our data are not sufficient to 


These comments are 


distinguish definitely among the theories. 


AND DONALD T. 


CAMPBELI 


SUMMARY 


This study has demonstrated a bias or 
systematic error, significant at the .01 level, 
in the estimates made by a sample of white 
children of the test performance of their Negro 
classmates. While this finding is in line with 
the expectations of most current social psy- 
chology, the effect was not of sufficient strength 
to be depended upon in all instances, even 
within our limited data. Trends not reaching 
Statistical significance are in the direction of 
less bias in classes offered a prize for accuracy 
and greater bias in the eighth grade than in 
the seventh. No bias was found in the judg- 
ments of Negro pupils of their Negro class- 


mates. 
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A NEW VIEW OF RIGIDITY’ 
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HE California researchers investigating 
prejudice concluded that their ‘“‘most 
crucial result ...{was] the demonstra- 
tion of close correspondence in the type of 
approach and outlook a subject is likely to 
have in a great variety of areas, ranging from 
the most intimate features of family and sex 
adjustment through relationships to other 
people in general, to religion and to social and 
political philosophy” (1, p. 971). This conclu- 
sion has suggested to many the existence of a 
general rigidity syndrome. Individuals suffer- 
ing from such a syndrome would be expected 
to think concretely, to show little variability 
in behavior, to evidence prejudice against 
minorities, to have few methods available for 
solving problems, to conceive of interpersonal 
relationships in terms of power hierarchies, 
and in general to exhibit impoverishment in 
all areas of functioning. Such individuals would 
appear rigid or constricted; others would ap- 
pear fiexible or varied; stil) others would fall 
between these extremes. The individual rigid 
in some areas and flexible in others would be 
the exception rather than the rule, for the 
existence of a general rigidity syndrome im- 
plies that there should be a consistency in the 
degree of rigid behavior an individual exhibits 
in different areas of mental functioning. 
Dynamic personality theory can easily ex- 
plain a general rigidity syndrome. According 
to this theory, an ego threatened with engulf- 
ment by unmanageable instinctual impulses 
wards off the threat by limiting the scope of 
stimuli it will accept and by distorting those 
stimuli it cannot totally ignore. The price paid 
for the violence done the incoming stimuli is a 
restriction of the range of the resulting behav- 
ior. Just how general the restriction becomes 
is a function of the degree to which the ego 
must distort stimuli. 
“Rigidity” as used for our purposes, then, 
is a restricted range of behavior. Although a 
restricted range of behavior occurring asa result 


! The work reported herein was done at the Univer 
sity of Chicago in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the M.A. degree. The author wishes to thank Don 
ald W. Fiske who sponsored the study, and Donald T 
Campbell who introduced him to this topic 
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of the defensive needs of the ego may seriously 
limit an individual’s living ability, it is also an 
effort toward ordering experience, and as such 
may serve as an instrument of adaptation. 
Too often the positive aspects of rigidity have 
been overlooked and it must be remembered 
that while a too narrow range of behavior may 
make it difficult to deal with new conditions, 
a too wide range of behavior may lead to break- 
down at the choice point. 

Confirmation of the existence of a general 
rigidity syndrome is seemingly afforded by the 
clinical observation that neurotics exhibit an 
impoverishment of functioning in many areas 
of living. The crucial question is, can this often 
made qualitative observation be extended 
quantitatively to groups not selected on a 
clinical basis? Two experimental approaches 
have been taken by investigators attempting 
to demonstrate or to deny the existence of a 
general rigidity syndrome. The first approach 
seeks to determine whether personality tests 
differentiate rigid from nonrigid groups estab- 
lished by other test criteria. The second ap- 
proach seeks to determine whether individuals 
tend to get similar scores on different rigidity 
tests. The evidence that has accumulated is 
confusing and contradictory. 

Cowen and Thompson (5) anc Pitcher and 
Stacey (14) differentiated rigid and nonrigid 
groups on the basis of performance on rigidity 
criterion tests. In both studies, paper-and- 
penci! personality tests failed to differentiate 
the groups established by the criterion tests. 
This led Pitcher and Stacey to conclude that 
the existence of a generalized rigidity factor 
was not demonstrated. In the Cowen and 
Thompson study, however, judges’ ratings 
based on Rorschach protocols indicated that 
the rigid group had a significantly poorer ad- 
justment than the nonrigid group. In addition, 
individual comparison on certain Rorschach 
factors postulated as measures of rigidity did 
successfully differentiate the rigid and non- 
rigid groups. Consequently these authors, on 
the basis of a more extensive experimental 
design, concluded that they had confirmed the 
existence of a generalized rigidity response 
tendency. While the findings of these two 
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studies are not contradictory, the conclusions 
drawn by their authors are. 

Contradictory findings are reported by those 
investigators who have attempted to demon- 
strate the existence of a generalized rigidity 
syndrome by determining whether individuals 
tend to achieve similar scores on different rigid- 
ity tests. Rokeach (15) found that subjects 
scoring high on the California E scale scored 
rigid on various Einstellung tests and con- 
cluded that rigidity in solution of social 
problems is related to rigidity in solution of 
nonsocial problems. Cowen, Weiner, and Hess 
(6) found a low but significant correlation 
between rigid behavior on two structuraily 
similar but contentually dissimilar problem- 
solving tasks and concluded that a generali- 
zation of problem-solving rigidity had been 
demonstrated. On the other hand, Luchins (13) 
found no clear-cut positive relationship be- 
tween subtests of his clinical battery. Neither 
Applezweig (2) nor Goodstein (9) was able 
to find a correlation between scores on different 
rigidity tests and both concluded that it was 
impossible to demonstrate a general factor of 
rigidity. Goodstein was unable to repeat 
Rokeach’s correlation using three rigidity tests 
and four Thurstone attitude scales. Many of 
the findings cited here were published after 
the completion of the study we will report. 

These studies are open to criticism. As 
Leavitt and Zelen (10) have pointed out with 
respect to the Luchins Water Jar test, the 
tests used in these studies have not always re- 
lated very well to the definition of rigidity they 
are based upon. And what is more important, 
there is an almost complete lack of test relia- 
bility data in the literature. It seems unwise 
to conclude from a lack or presence of correla- 
tion between tests whose reliability is unknown 
that a general rigidity syndrome does or does 
not exist. 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

In order to determine whether or not the 
hypothesized general rigidity syndrome is a 
valid concept, we administered different rigid- 
ity tests to a group of subjects. If such a syn- 
drome exists, it should be manifested in all 
areas of behavior, and an individual’s score on 
one rigidity test should be dependent upon 
the scores of his other tests. A correlation 
between his scores on differen’ :° ‘dity tests 
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would then be found. If, on the other hand, 
such a syndrome does not exist, scores on one 
rigidity test should be independent of scores 
on other rigidity tests and no such correlation 
would be found. Our problem thus is to com- 
pare the performances of individuals on a wide 
range of rigidity tests in order to determine 
whether individuals are consistently rigid or 
not. We fully expected to confirm the existence 
of a general rigidity syndrome. 


PROCEDURE 


Four classes of rigidity tests were administered to 
our experimental group. Each class of tests employs 
different operations, but each operation gives S the 
opportunity to manifest behavior falling anywhere 
along a continuum defined by a very restricted range of 
behavior at one end and a very wide range of behavior 
at the other. Each test has a different criterion of re- 
stricted response, but the tests are alike in that in 
each the measure of rigidity is the number of con- 
stricted responses the individual expresses. 

The Luchins Water Jar test (12), as modified for this 
study, is a test of problem-solving behavior that indi- 
cates whether or not a subject is able to switch from 
an old method of solution to a new method of solution 
when both are successful and when the original method 
is no longer successful. Individuals exhibiting rigidity 
on this test are those unable to adopt the new method. 
The quicker one uses the new method rather than the 
old, the greater the variability and the less the rigidity 
or constriction of response. The number of old method 
solutions to those problems solvable by a shorter 
method plus the number of failures to solve those prob- 
lems where the old method is completely inappropriate 
is the measure of rigidity. It should be noted that our 
definition of rigidity does not demand that use of the 
new solution to the alternative problems be more 
efficient than the old solution, and our modification of 
the scoring does not necessitate the use of any criterion 
for acceptance of a test result as experimental data. 

The second class of tests are concerned with the sub- 
ject’s descriptive ability. These tests determine how 
wide or narrow S’s range of description is—does he or 
does he not describe different things similarly. We used 
two tests in this class. 

The test of Stereotypy of Description of Persons 
calls for S to rank the applicability of each of 75 ad- 
jectives to himself, to a friend of the same sex, and to a 
friend of the opposite sex. The S is presented with a 
list of adjectives followed by three ruled scales marked 
with plusses and minuses at either end. He then checks 
the scale appropriately as to how well the word de- 
scribes himself. After ranking each of the adjectives 
according to how well they describe himself, S ranks 
the words according to how well they describe a friend 
of the same sex. The final task is to rank the applica- 
bility of the adjectives to a friend of the opposite sex 
A measure of rigidity is derived from the number of 
times each word is ranked in the same half of the scale 
for the different people being described. The greater 
the similarity in the rankings, the more constricted the 
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range of descriptive behavior and the greater the rigid- 
ity. 

A similar test is the test of Stereotypy of Descrip 
tion of Situations. In this test the subject ranks the 
applicability of each of 75 adjectives to a dance, to an 
examination, and to a dinner party. In form presented 
to S and in mechanism of scoring, this test is identical to 
the test of Stereotypy of Description of Persons. The 
measure of rigidity again is derived from the number of 
times each word is ranked in the same half of the scale 
for the different situations being described. The greater 
the similarity in the rankings, the more constricted the 
range of descriptive behavior and the greater the rigid- 
ity. 
The third class of tests is of the inventory type. The 
Scientific Attitude Inventory consists of 16 statements 
based on Lewin’s concept of “Aristotelian” and “Gali- 
lean” modes of thought (11). The “Aristotelian” 
statements are characterized by a tendency to view 
the world in terms of restricted a priori dichotomous 
classifications while the “Galilean” statements are 
characterized by a tendency to view the world in terms 
of changing, interrelated gradations. Opportunity is 
provided for S to agree and disagree strongly with, or 
to have no opinion on, these statements. Agreement 
with an “Aristotelian” statement indicates a constricted 
attitude, while agreement with a “Galilean” statement 
indicates a flexible attitude. A rigidity measure is 
obtained by subtracting the number of flexible state- 
ments agreed with from the number of rigid statements 
agreed with. 

The fourth test class is of the reproductive kind. 
In the Line Drawing Test S is asked to reproduce dif 
ferent configurations in which are imbedded standard 
half-inch horizontal lines. The stability of his repro- 
duction of the standard line, arrived at by computing 
the variance of seventeen attempted approximations 
of the line, is taken as a measure of the constriction of 
S’s response, and hence is the measure of rigidity on 
this test. 

These five tests, more completely described in (16), 
were administered to 38 volunteering students at the 
University of Chicago? The Water Jar test was ad- 
ministered individually, all other tests at one group 
session. Raw rigidity scores on each test were converted 
to rank-order rigidity scores. This procedure facilitates 
comparison of an individual’s scores on the different 
tests without committing us to any assumptions con- 
cerning either the psychological distance between 
points on the rigidity scales or the distribution of the 
scores in the population the sample was drawn from. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


If rigidity is a general effect pervading all of 
an individual’s behavior, as has been hypothe- 
sized, then individuals should tend to achieve 
the same or similar rank-order scores on each 
test. A glance at Table 1 shows that this is not 
the case. None of these correlations approaches 


? Carl Grip, former director of the University Dor- 
mitory System, generously supplied testing rooms and 
gave aid in securing subjects. 


TABLE 1 


RANK-OrpeR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
Riomrry Tests* 
(N equals 38) 


Descriptive 
Stereot 
Water Ten 
ar 
est | 


|People Situa- 


tions 
Scientific Attitude Inventory 
Water Jar Test 
Descriptive Stereotypy— 
People 
Descriptive Stereotypy— 
Situations 


* 4 is the critical point for a two-tailed test when p equals 
05, N equals ¥. 


significance on the 5% level. We cannot reject 
the hypothesis that the results on the various 
rigidity tests are independent of one another. 

Before accepting such experimental results 
as evidence against the existence of a general 
rigidity syndrome, it is necessary to determine 
whether the results are possible artifacts of the 
experimental design. 

A lack of correlation between tests can be 
meaningful only if each test is in itself reliable. 
Table 2 reports the rank-order correlations 
between odd-even split halves of each of the 
tests we used. The correlations, computed on a 
basis of N equals 38, were augmented by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. Such reliabilities 
are high enough so that if the tests were really 
measures of rigidity we would expect them to 
correlate with each other. In each test some 
Ss manifest narrow ranges of response and 
some manifest wide ranges. Consequently, the 
lack of correlation between tests must be due 
to some factor other than a lack of test dis- 


TABLE 2 


RELIABILITIES OF Riciprry Tests* 


Tests Correlations 


Scientific Attitude Inventory A 
Line Drawing 71 
Descriptive Stereotypy (Situations) 86 
Descriptive Stereotypy (People) 88 
Water Jar 95 





* Rank-order correlations of odd-even split halves as aug 
mented by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
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TABLE 3 
A COMPARISON OF THE OpSERVED RANGE OF Scores 
Projyectep RANGE OF Scores ON 
Eacu Ricimprry Test 


WITH THE 


Range of Scores 


Projected | Observed 


Scientific Attitude Inventory 2 (—)22 to 
(+)10 

Line Drawing 1 to 15 

finity 

5 to 225 


75 to 225 


93 to 179 
107 to 198 
0 to 12 


Descriptive Stereotypy—Situations 


Descriptive Stereotypy — People 


Water Jar 0 to 12 


crimination between Ss or a lack of test relia- 
bility 

The fact that our sample was drawn from a 
rather narrow social unit suggests the possi- 
bility that our observed lack of correlation 
between tests could be caused by the homoge- 
neity of our Ss. A comparison of the actually 
observed range of test scores with the theo- 
retically projected range of scores indicates 
that our sample, while homogeneous in the 
sense that it was drawn from one socia! unit, 
is nevertheless heterogeneous as far as achieved 
test scores are concerned. (See Table 3.) 

Since our tests of rigidity are reliable and 
discriminate between Ss, and since our range 
of Ss is fairly wide, only an absence of a gen- 
eralized rigidity syndrome can explain our 
negative results. Our results are in accord with 
the findings of Applezweig (2), Goodstein (9), 
and Luchins (13) 

We have yet to explain those experimental 
results which contradict our findings. Rokeach 
(15) found a correlation between rigid behav- 
ior on social problems and rigid behavior on 
nonsocial problems. We know from many 
studies (3, 4, 8, 12) that rigidity can be mini- 
mized or maximized by adroit manipulation 
of test conditions. It has recently been shown 
by Leavitt and Zelen (10) that Rokeach’s cor- 
relation itself can be obtained only under cer- 
tain specifiable conditions. It would seem then 
that Rokeach’s results depend upon the test 
conditions rather than upon a generalized 


rigidity syndrome operating at all times to the 


same degree 

Although Weiner, and Hess (6) 
found a low but significant correlation between 
rigid behavior on structurally similar but con- 
tentually dissimilar problem-solving tasks (the 


Cowen, 


Pearson r equals .42), they did not attempt to 
correlate rigid problem-solving behavior with 
other types of rigid behavior as we did. Now, if 
rigidity is the result of distorting two stimuli 
until they appear to be the same, then the 
closer the stimuli are to each other in reality, 
the more likely it will be that they will be 
perceived as the same and responded to as the 
same, regardless of the degree to which the ego 
must defend itself by distorting reality. Dis- 
similar stimuli will be perceived as the same 
only if there is a strong defensive need in the 
personality. Thus while we would expect any 
two structurally similar rigidity tests to exhibit 
a low correlation just on the basis that they 
are similar tests, dissimilar rigidity tests would 
exhibit a correlation only on the basis of an 
underlying rigidity factor affecting the sub- 
ject’s response to both tests. It follows that in 
order to demonstrate the operation of an 
underlying rigidity factor it is necessary to 
obtain a significant correlation between dis- 
similar rigidity tests rather than between 
similar rigidity tests. 

In our experimental design we included two 
tests that were similar in structure but dis- 
similar in content—the two descriptive 
stereotypy tests. Nevertheless, the correlation 
between the two, .12, did not achieve signif- 
icance as we would expect on the basis of our 
interpretation of the Cowen, Weiner, and 
Hess result. However, if we derive a measure 
of rigidity from the number of times each 
word is ranked in the same quarter of the 
scale instead of in the same half of the scale, 
the correlation between the tests rises to .30, 
which is significant at the 10% level. None of 
the other correlations achieves even this low 
level of significance by using this alternative 
measure of rigidity. 

In the process of shifting our measure of 
rigidity, we add as a source of rigidity the 
individual’s use of the scale itself to the original 
source of rigidity, the individual’s use of ad- 
jectives in describing things. When our meas- 
ure is the number of times a word is ranked in 
the same half of the scale for different things, 
we are essentially asking, “does this word 
apply?”’ When our measure is the number of 
times a word is ranked in the same quarter of 
the scale we are not only asking “does this 
word apply?,” but also “and how much.” 
Perhaps further study will show that for any 
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two tests, as the possible sources of rigidity 
are taken into account, their correlation will 
increase without affecting the correlation of 
these tests to other tests in any lawful way. 

Eriksen and Eisenstein (7) found a number 
of significant correlations among various tests 
of rigidity. Correlations between results 
obtained on ambiguous tests and on tests in 
which Ss were misled could be anticipated on 
the basis of the similarities of the situation 
and the similarities inherent in the tests 
themselves. Other results are not so easily 
explainable. Although Rokeach’s correlation 
was not obtained, prejudiced subjects were 
found to give few recognition hypotheses to 
ambiguous stimuli. Further results substanti- 
ate the finding of Cowen and Thompson (5) 
that the Rorschach successfully differentiates 
subjects found to be rigid or nonrigid by the 
criterion of failing or passing the Luchins 
Water Jar test. 

The genera! picture of experimental! results, 
then, is that while in most cases the existence 
of a general rigidity syndrome becomes more 
doubtful as the indicators testing rigidity 
become more distant in subject matter, form, 
and operations involved, nevertheless ex- 
ceptions to this rule suggest that under certain 
conditions such a syndrome might still exist. 
The knowledge we have gained concerning the 
importance of the conditions of test adminis- 
tration upon experimental results suggests 
that perhaps the search for a generalized 
rigidity syndrome ought to be abandoned and 
in its place substituted a search for conditions 
under which it might be manifested. 

Following the lead given us by dynamic 
theory, we would expect to find a generalized 
rigidity syndrome whenever we could produce 
conditions threatening the ego of our Ss. 
Taking a Rorschach is threatening to the ego, 
as any who have taken it can affirm, and is 
likely to be much more threatening than 
taking a paper-and-pencil personality test. 
Since there are more conditions that are likely 
to threaten the ego of a neurotic than there 
are that are likely to threaten the ego of the 
normal, it should be easier to demonstrate a 
generalized rigidity syndrome in neurotics 
than in normals. And thus it would seem that 
a general rigidity syndrome should exist or be 
able to be demonstrated in any individual 
under extremely threatening conditions, and in 
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extremely fearful individuals under most 
conditions, and in less fearful individuals under 
few conditions. 


SUMMARY 


Two different approaches to the attempt to 
establish a generalized rigidity syndrome were 
described, and various experimental! results 
were summarized. In an attempt to determine 
whether rigidity, signifying a restriction of the 
range of behavior, is a pervasive personality 
trait operating with similar effect in different 
behavioral areas, as is demanded by the con- 
cept of a generalized rigidity syndrome, or 
whether there is no necessary connection 
between rigid behavior in one area and 
rigid behavior in another, 38 students were 
given five tests designed to afford them the 
opportunity to express different degrees of 
rigid behavior in different areas. Unexpect- 
edly, our Ss failed to exhibit consistent 


rigidity scores on the different tasks. 

In order to account for this result and for 
other findings in the literature, rigidity was 
viewed as the result of conditions affecting the 
organism at the moment rather than as a 
trait operating in all situations. We suggested 


that the search for a generalized rigidity syn- 
drome be abandoned and replaced by a search 
for those conditions under which such a 
syndrome might be manifested. We hazarded 
the view that such a syndrome can be demon- 
strated in any individual under extremely 
threatening conditions, and that the more fear- 
ful the individual, the easier the demonstra- 
tion. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN DISCRIMINATION, APPARATUS STRESS, AND 
THE TAYLOR SCALE’ 


LEON J. KAMIN 
McGill University* 


ANY recent studies (7, 8, 9, 10, 11) 
have demonstrated a relation be- 
tween Taylor’s scale of manifest 

anxiety (12) and performance in simple and 
differential eyelid conditioning tasks. The in- 
terpretation of these findings most frequently 
suggested by Taylor, Spence, and associates 
(2, 8, 11) has been that the Taylor scale meas- 
ures a level of drive (D) characteristic of S. 
That is, high-anxiety Ss are assumed to operate 
at a chronically heightened drive level, which 
affects their experimental performance. 

Presumably, however, much of the anxiety 
(D) operative during performance of an experi- 
mental task is specifically elicited by the experi- 
mental situation. That is, S may well become 
anxious when he is confronted with apparatus 
designed to blow puffs of air into his eyes, or 
to pepper him with electric shocks. This situ- 
ationally induced anxiety seems more relevant 
to S’s task performance than does the highly 
generalized “anxiety trait’’ measured by the 
Taylor scale. Thus, we ought to predict S’s task 
performance more accurately from a knowledge 
of how fearful he is in the experimental situa- 
tion than from a knowledge of how neurotically 
anxious he is in a variety of life situations. To 
do so, we need some measure of S’s “fearful- 
ness-in-the-experimental-situation.”’ 

Pilot observations led us to the belief that 
S’s fearfulness in a threatening laboratory 
situation was largely a function of his famili- 
arity with and understanding of mechanical 
and electrical apparatus. We had noted during 
pilot experimentation that Ss with little me- 
chanical understanding or experience seemed 
visibly more “upset” or “anxious” when con- 
fronted with the laboratory apparatus and 
shocking electrodes which we employed. We 
hypothesized that unfamiliarity with such 
apparatus created for some Ss an “apparatus 
stress” —a tendency to become anxious when 
confronted with threatening experimental 
apparatus. 


1 Research done under the auspices of D.R.B. 
Grant 430, PCC #D 77-94-35-46 


? Now at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


To measure susceptibility to apparatus stress 
(unfamiliarity with apparatus) we employed a 
test of mechanical aptitude which depends 
upon .S’s fund of mechanical and electrical in- 
formation. We hypothesized that Ss with low 
mechanical aptitude scores, being unfamiliar 
with apparatus, would operate during perform- 
ance of a threatening experimental task at a 
heightened drive level (high anxiety). This 
study explores the relations between mechani- 
cal aptitude, the Taylor scale, and performance 
on a discrimination task motivated by avoid- 
ance of shock. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Apparatus 


There were two separate experiments, Experiment 
II being designed as a replication of Experiment I. 
There were 30 Ss in Experiment I, and 40 in Experi 
ment II. The Ss were normal, adult males enlisted in 
the Canadian Army. They were restricted to men who 
had completed at least seven years of school. Their 
ages ranged from 17 to 3. 

The apparatus consisted of two ordinary buzzers 
(CS’s), a reaction key, and an inductorium with finger 
electrodes. Though both buzzers were of a standard 
make, they were made discriminable by removing the 
metal shield of one. The inductorium was powered by 
a 6-v. dry cell, and shock was delivered to two fingers 
of the nonpreferred hand. The interstimulus interval 
was regulated by a Hunter timer, and response latency 
was recorded to the nearest .01 sec. with a Standard 
Electric chronoscope. The S sat before a screen which 
masked all apparatus except the reaction key and 
electrodes. The apparatus was changed in one respect 
between the two experiments: the buzzers of Experi 
ment I were replaced, for Experiment II, with new 
buzzers of the same make. 


Procedure 


Training. The S was pretested for ability to dis 
criminate the buzzers; all Ss achieved a criterion of at 
least eight consecutive correct identifications within 
the pretest of 12 randomly arranged buzzer presenta 
tions. Shock level was then adjusted; S was instructed 
to select a level which was “really uncomfortable 
without being really painful.” Then S was instructed 
to listen while Z sounded the buzzers in a fixed, irregular 
order. S was told that one buzzer (CS+-) would always 
be followed by a brief shock, and that the other buzzer 
(CS—) would never be followed by shock. He was 
instructed to learn which buzzer was followed by 
shock. There were 12 training trials, 6 with each CS 
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TABLE 1 


FRrEeQuENCY AND Latency Measures ror Experiments I anp II 


Number of TR’s Number of 
?* FR’s »* 

Exp I Exp Il Exp 
5.95 
5.00 
0-18 
40 


13.72 
14.00 < 
4-18 
40 


6.17 
10\5 .00 
0-16 
x0 


Mean 15 23 
Median 16.00 
Range /10-18 
N 0 


* Differences between medians of Experiments | 


the interval between onsets of CS and US 
, the { 
its 


With CS-+ 
500 mee 
alter 


S (shock 

The 
irregularly between 6 and 20 sex 

Testing. After the training trials, Z called S’s atten 
to the reaction key. The S was told to listen 
attentively to avoid shock pressing the key 
quickly when he heard CS+-. He was also instructed 
Thirty-six 

w.th the 
same and in 
training. With CS+, when S pressed the key within 
500 msec. of CS onset he avoided the US and terminated 
the CS; when his latency was longer than 500 msec., 
his response terminated both US and CS. With CS 
E terminated the CS after 1 sec. unless S had already 
terminated it by pressing (incorrectly) the key 

Performance measures. The frequency and latency 
of key-pressing responses were recorded for each S 
The analysis of data employs two frequency measures 
and two “True (TR) 
refer to avoidance responses made CS+ with 
latencies under 500 msec. “False reactions” (FR) 
refer to responses made to CS--. “Latency to CS+” 
refers to S’s median latency of response CS+ 
(including latencies longer than 500 msec.), and 
“latency to CS—” refers to the median latency of those 
responses actually made by S to CS-- 

Mechanical aptitude. The 
measure was 5S’s score on the appropriate subscale of 
the Canadian Army’s “M Test,” routinely adminis 
tered some months before the experiment. The mul 
tiple-choice subscale requires S to select correct names 


was terminating about 250 


msec onset intertrial interval varied 


tion 
and by 
never to press the key in response to CS 
test trials (13 with each CS) were conducted 


interstimulus intertrial intervals as 


latency measures reactions” 


to 


to 


mechanical aptitude 


for pictured tools, and proper uses for verbally identified 
tools and apparatus. Scores were availiable for all 30 
Ss of Experiment I, and for 37 of 40 Ss in Experiment 
II 
between the two groups 
Taylor Scale. The revised Taylor Scale (12), with- 
filler items, was administered following the dis 
crimination task. The range of scores was zero to 32, 
Taylor scores 


There was no significant difference in mean score 


out 


with a mean of 9.8 and a median of 9.0 


*The M 


excerpts is impossible 


Test is restricted, and reproduction of 
The entire test, including the 
mechanical aptitude subscale, is used as a measure of 
the army. The S’s total M 
score minus his mechanical aptitude score has been 


general intelligence by 


used by us as a measure of intelligence 


I Exp. II| Exp. I 


\220-448 


Median Latency to CS 
(Milliseconds p* 


Median Latency to CS+ 
(Milliseconds) p* 
Exp. II Exp. I Exp. I 
329 
332 


425 
418 
233 


< ,0O01 < ,0001 
190-580 


9 


775 198-2 


30 


40 


and II tested by Mann-Whitney U test. 


were obtained from 25 Ss in Experiment I, and all 40 
in Experiment I]. There was no significant difference 
in mean score between the two groups 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents mean and median data for 
TR’s, FR’s, and response latency in Experi- 
ments I and II. The table indicates that de- 
spite the replication of procedure, a systematic 
difference exists between the two studies. The 
latency of response in Experiment I is strik- 
ingly shorter than that in Experiment II. This 
difference precludes pooling data from the two 
studies; it does not, of course, prevent us from 
computing separately correlations between 
paper-and-pencil tests and performance meas- 
ures for the two experiments. 

We suspect, but without critical evidence, 
that the longer latencies obtained in Experi- 
ment II are due to the change of buzzers be- 
tween the two studies. The new buzzers 
seemed to differ subtly from the old in dynamo- 
genic properties and/or in ease of discrimina- 
bility. The fact to note, however, is simply 
that the latency difference does exist; its origin 
does not affect the ensuing discussion. 

The intercorrelations among performance 
measures and paper-and-pencil are 
given, for both studies, in Table 2. These are 
rank-order correlations (rho), since some of the 
distributions were skewed. The most salient 
results are: mechanical aptitude correlates 
highly with both latency measures in both 
studies. Particularly in the case of latency to 
CS-+ (based on many more observations than 
latency to CS—) the coefficient is closely 
replicated. Mechanical aptitude correlates, in 
Experiment I, with FR frequency, but not with 
TR frequency; and in Experiment II it corre- 
lates with TR frequency, but not with FR 
frequency! The Taylor score correlates sig- 


scores 
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nificantly only with FR frequency, and that 
only in Experiment I. 


DISCUSSION 
Discrimination and Mechanical A plitude 


Assuming that mechanical aptitude score 
predicts the level of drive at which S operates 
during the experimental task, we ought clearly 
to expect relations between mechanical apti- 
tude and measures both of response latency 
and frequency. That is, high mechanical apti- 
tude (low anxiety, low D) should be associated 
with long latency, few TR’s, and few FR’s.‘ 
The expectation in regard to latency was con- 
firmed: the higher S scores in mechanical apti- 
tude, the longer is his response latency to both 
CS’s, in both experiments. 

The frequency data are not so clear-cut. 
There is in each study a relation between 
mechanical aptitude and one measure of re- 
sponse frequency: in one case FR’s, in the other 
case TR’s. The expected relation between 
mechanical aptitude and frequency measures 
was thus only equivocally confirmed. We shall 
attempt later to resolve this discrepancy. 

The observed relations between mechanical 


aptitude and discrimination performance do 
not necessarily validate the notion of apparatus 
stress. We can, however, deal with at least one 
alternative interpretation, perhaps the most 
obvious. The fact is that mechanical aptitude 
is correlated with general intelligence. The 
obtained relations between mechanical apti- 


tude and intelligence were .60 and .54 in 
Experiments I and II. Perhaps, then, discrimi- 
nation may be primarily associated with intelli- 
gence, rather than mechanical aptitude. This, 
however, does not seem to be the case. The 
intelligence score was not significantly related, 
in either experiment, to any measure of dis- 
crimination performance. Thus, e.g., intelli- 
gence was related —.3/ (sic) and .02 to latency 
to CS+ in Experiments I and II, respectively; 
-.11 to FR frequency in Experiment I; and 
06 to TR frequency in Experiment II. When 
partial correlation is applied to the data, the 
significant relations between mechanical apti- 
tude and discrimination performance are in 
every case increased, often radically, by hold- 
‘This assumption holds only when S’s choice is 
merely to respond or not to respond. When topographi 
cally distinct response alternatives are open to 5, low 
anxiety may be associated with short latency (2, 3 
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ing intelligence constant. The partial coeffi- 
cients are not published, since partial correla- 
tion with a small N is not very reliable. The 
tenor of the analysis clearly indicates, however, 
that mechanical aptitude is associated with 
performance despite, and not because of, the 
relation between mechanical aptitude and 
intelligence. 


Discrimination and the Taylor Scale 

The relations between the Taylor scale and 
performance measures tend to be small and 
nonsignificant, though all but one are in the 
appropriate direction. The only significant 
relation is between Taylor score and FR fre- 
quency in Experiment I. This relation, when 
submitted to a partial correlation analysis, 
appears to be due to the association (cf. Table 
2) between Taylor score and mechanical apti- 
tude. The partial correlation coefficients be- 
tween Taylor score and discrimination per- 
formance, when mechanical aptitude is held 
constant, are in each case nonsignificant, and 
often in an inappropriate direction. To the 
contrary, the relations between mechanical 
aptitude and performance, holding Taylor 
score constant, remain uniformly significant. 

The strong suggestion in our own data of a 
relation between mechanical aptitude and 
Taylor score is confirmed by Kerrick (5), who 
shows Taylor score to be significantly asso- 
ciated with mechanical aptitude, as well as 
with a number of intellectual variables. The 
problem of why Taylor score is associated with 
mechanical aptitude is knotty.® The fact that 
such a relation exists, however, suggests the 
possibility that the concept of apparatus stress 
may apply to studies which relate eyelid con- 
ditioning (employing a threatening US) to 
“manifest anxiety” as measured by the Taylor 
scale (e.g., 7, 8, 10, 11). When Ss are selected 
on the basis of extremely high and extremely 
low Taylor scores, the two groups thus selected 
will also differ in mechanical aptitude. The 
differences between groups in eyelid condition- 
ing may thus be attributable to differences in 
mechanical aptitude, or apparatus stress. 4 


* Perhaps, e.g., anxious Ss do not do well on paper 
and-pencil tests, or perhaps they have avoided experi 
ence with apparatus. Then again, since both mechanical 
aptitude and Taylor score are associated with intelli 
gence, they may be linked through this factor. Possible 
interpretations are at present very numerous 
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TABLE 2 
Taste OF RANK-OrperR CorreLaTions ror Expertments I anp II 
N for all frequency and latency measures is 30 in Experiment I, 40 in Experiment II. N for mechanical aptitude 


is 30 in Experiment I, 37 in Experiment II. NW for Taylor scale is 25 in Experiment I, 40 in Experiment II. 


a5 hen Latency to 
cai ral 

Cs 
Aptitude s+ 


Experi Experiment 


ment 
, 7 I II I 


Mechanical Aptitude ae 
Latency to CS+ 

Latency to CS 

TR Frequency 

FR Frequency 

Taylor Scale 


* o< OS 
"e< 01 


That eyelid conditioning may be a function 
of apparatus stress has in fact been suggested 
by Spence and Farber, who in effect use the 
concept to explain an otherwise disconcerting 
finding. They have noted (7) that with Taylor 
score constant, women make significantly 
more eyelid responses than do men. They argue 
that “... the situation (novelty and strange- 
ness of the experimental setup) arouses greater 
fear and anxiety in women than in men and 
hence women have a higher drive (D) level 
during the course of the experiment (7, p. 
119).” 

This conception appears identical to our 
notion of apparatus stress. Presuming response 
frequency in eyelid conditioning to be a func- 
tion of apparatus stress as we have defined it, 
the observed sex difference would follow di- 
rectly from the established masculine superi- 
ority in mechanical aptitude (1). Perhaps, as 
well, the association between Taylor score and 
eyelid conditioning—interpreted by Spence, 
Farber, and Taylor as a separate phenomenon 

is also attributable to apparatus stress, 
rather than to manifest anxiety. 

The Taylor scale, however, is confounded 
with numerous intellectual variables, in addi- 
tion to mechanical aptitude. To unravel further 
the tangled relations between Taylor scale, 
mechanical aptitude, intelligence, and various 
experimental performances will require new 
studies, with large Vs, making extensive use 
of partial correlation techniques. 


Latency to TR FR 


Experiment 


53**| 39° 
“o** 


| Taylor Scale 


Frequency Frequency 


| 
Experiment: | Experiment: 
Ir; I II 


Experiment: 
Il I Il I 
49°*) —.: 57** —.16,—.44*% —.29 
52°* —.2i\—.14 — .20 
48** —.07|\—.17 —.02 
.36* 01 17 18 

.40* 15 


The Equivocal Frequency Data 


Table 2 reveals that mechanical aptitude is 
related, in Experiment I, to FR frequency, but 
not to TR frequency; and that this situation 
is precisely reversed in Experiment II. The 
relations between latency and frequency show 
an exactly parallel effect; S’s latency, in Ex- 
periment I, is related to FR but not TR fre- 
quency, and the reverse is true in Experiment 
II. That is, although mechanical aptitude is 
invariably related to latency, it relates in each 
study only to that frequency measure which is 
in turn related to latency. 

These data may be interpreted by assuming 
that, in discrimination tasks of this sort, fre- 
quency measures are largely an artifact of 
latency. TR’s obviously cannot occur if S re- 
sponds at a latency longer than 500 msec. We 
assume that FR’s tend to occur when S re- 
sponds very quickly, since if he responds at 
once to a CS the response occurs before dis- 
crimination can occur.* Assume now that any 
given set of experimental conditions acts to 
establish some mean latency—and that indi- 
vidual differences in anxiety (D) account for a 
relatively limited scatter of individual Ss’ la- 
tencies around that mean. This would make it 


*The verbal reports of Ss making many FR’s 
support this assumption. They reported no failure of 
perceptual discrimination, but an overpowering tend- 
ency for “my finger to move before I was ready.” 
The S usually knew immediately after an FR that he 
had erred. 
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difficult to arrange an experiment in which 
some external measure of anxiety will correlate 
both with TR’s and FR’s. When, as in Experi- 
ment I, the mean latency is short, anxious Ss 
will tend to respond more quickly than the 
mean; this will push them into responding at 
latencies so short that discrimination is pre- 
cluded. Nonanxious Ss will tend to respond at 
latencies longer than the mean, but will still 
respond before onset of the US terminates the 
trial. This situation would lead to the relation 
between latency (anxiety) and FR’s, but no 
relation between latency and TR’s. 

When, as in Experiment II, the mean latency 
is Jong, nonanxious Ss, responding at latencies 
longer than the mean, will sometimes fail to 
have responded by the time the US terminates 
the trial. Though anxious Ss will respond more 
rapidly than the mean, they will not be pushed 
into responding so rapidly that discrimination 
cannot occur. This situation would lead to the 
relation between latency (anxiety) and TR’s, 
but none between latency and FR’s. 

This reasoning is speculative and ad hoc. 
We may note, however, that Spence and Farber 
(8) and Spence and Beecroft (6), working with 
conditioned eyelid discrimination, have found 
significant relations between Taylor score and 
response frequency to CS+, but mot between 
Taylor score and response frequency to CS—. 
And Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan (4), at a dif- 
ferent laboratory, have related Taylor score to 
CS—, but not to CS+-. These results are merely 
suggestive, as none of these writers reports 
response latency. The data do at least indicate 
‘a common difficulty in relating “anxiety” 
measures to both frequency measures. This line 
of thought also suggests complications for the 
view (8) that .S’s discrimination between CS+ 
and CS— can best be described in terms of the 
difference between response frequencies to 
CS+ and to CS—. 


SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that S’s anxiety (and 
thus performance) in a threatening experimen- 
tal situation is a function of his familiarity 
with mechanical and electrical apparatus, 70 
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Ss were required to perform a discrimination 
task motivated by avoidance of shock. Famili- 
arity with apparatus was measured by a test 
of mechanical information and aptitude. There 
were significant relations between mechanical 
aptitude and measures both of latency and 
frequency of responding, while Taylor’s scale of 
manifest anxiety tended to be unrelated to 
performance. The pattern of intercorrelations, 
and the fact that Taylor Scale score is related 
to mechanical aptitude, suggested the specula- 
tion that data of studies relating the Taylor 
Scale to eyelid conditioning may be attribut- 
able to the mechanical aptitude-Taylor scale 
relation, or “apparatus stress.” 
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PSYCHONEUROSIS AND SUGGESTIBILITY'! 
J. G. INGHAM 
Neuropsychiatric Research Centre, Whitchurch Hospital, Cardiff, Wales 


0 psychoneurotics tend to be more 
suggestible than normal people? Evi- 
dence that they do has been obtained 

in several investigations using the body-sway 
test (4, 5). In other cases such a tendency has 
not been found, but Weitzenhoffer (15), in a 
recent review, concludes that, provided neu- 
roticism is defined by a standard psychiatric 
examination rather than by a personality in- 
ventory, there is strong evidence that neurotics 
are more suggestible 

The writer has previously pointed out that 
the body-sway test does not enable us to meas- 
ure suggestibility independently of static 
ataxia (8). The fact that psychoneurotics tend 
to sway more than normals, therefore, inay 
result entirely from that component of the 
sway which is not due to suggestion. In the 
previous investigation (8) a solution was 
sought, firstly, by matching normal and psy- 
choneurotic groups on static ataxia, and sec- 


ondly by defining suggestibility as the differ- 
ence between the amounts of sway with and 
without suggestion. The evidence favored the 
hypothesis that psychoneurotics tend to be 
more suggestible than normals, but was incon- 


clusive 

One object of the present work was to use a 
different method of assessing suggestibility 
(one that did not involve static ataxia) to test 
the nuil: hypothesis that psychoneurotics do 
not tend to respond more to suggestion than 
normals. 

I'he tendency for psychoneurotics to sway 
more than normals on the body-sway test, 
both with and without suggestion, could be a 
result of neurotic illness as such. Many neu- 
rotics, however, suffer from insomnia, and 
Edwards (2) has shown that sleep deprivation 
increases static ataxia. Again, many psychiat- 
ric patients take sedatives. It has been shown 
that sodium amytal, given intravenously in 
large doses, increases suggestibility (5). The 
writer (8) found that some patients had obvi- 
ously been drinking a short time before admis- 


sion to hospital. It is obvious that alcohol in 


‘I am grateful to D. Richter for help and encourage 


ment 


appropriate amounts will increase static 
ataxia. It seemed necessary to make sure that 
the abnormalities could not be accounted for 
by one of these factors. The investigation had, 
as its second objective, finding out whether the 
increased static ataxia, and hypersuggestibility 
if shown, could be due to the presence in the 
neurotic group of patients affected by any of 
these things. 


METHOD 


Static ataxia was measured first, using the method 
described by Ingham (8). 

Suggestibility was assessed by the horizontal 
arm-movement test (7). The right arm rested on a 
horizontal aluminum platform 19 in. long and 4 in. 
wide, bent up at the sides to prevent the arm from 
slipping, and suspended from a point about 3 ft. 
above it. The subject (S) sat with his shoulders in line 
with the supporting cord of the armrest which was 
adjusted so that the arm was horizontal. A thread, 
fixed to the armrest about 1 ft. 9 in. from the shoulder, 
passed to a measuring device (8) which recorded 
maximum displacements forward and backward 

The S sat with his eyes closed, first for a preliminary 
period of 30 sec. in silence, and then for a further 2.5 
min. with suggestion. The maximum displacements 
of the arm in both directions, during each of these 
periods, were measured. The preliminary instructions 
were: “Just sit there with your eyes closed,” and after 
30 sec., when the measurements had been recorded, E 
said, “I’m going to play a record to you now. Just sit 
still with your eyes closed, keep your arm where it is 
and listen. I’m putting the record on now.’ 

Suggestions were given by means of a tape recording 
worded as follows: “Sit quite still and relaxed, please, 
with your eyes closed. Don’t move your arm but let 
it go quite loose and relaxed. Just sit still and listen 
to what I say. I want you to imagine that your right 
arm is moving forward, imagine that your arm is 
moving forward, your right arm is moving forward, 
your arm is moving, moving forward, it’s moving, 
it’s moving forward, forward ” 

In the interval between the static ataxia and arm- 
movement tests, Ss were questioned to see whether 
(a) they were taking sedatives, (6) they had taken any 
alcohol on the day of the test, or (c) they suffered from 
sleeplessness 

All Ss were male with ages ranging from 20 to 45. 
Two groups of psychoneurotics were tested, comprising 
(a) inpatients of the Neurosis Centre, Whitchurch 
Hospital, and (6) outpatients of the Psychiatric Clinic 
of the East Glamorgan Hospital.* All patients with a 


*I wish to thank T. J. Hennelly, J. M. White, and 
Linford Rees for facilitating the investigation of the 
patients 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency DISTRIBUTIONS 


Subjects 


Normals 


Neurotics 
Inpatients 
Outpatients 


(EXPRESSED IN 


PERCENTAGES) 
Static Ataxia (in quarter inches) 
20-23 


8-11 12-15 16-19 


55 
50 27 


Arm-movement Suggestibility (in quarter inches) 


Normals 


Neurotics 
Inpatients 
Outpatients 
Sedated 
Not sedated 


12-15 16-19 20-23 40+ 


0 0 0 


18 9 0 
36 14 0 
28 12 0 
24 10 0 


Arm Movement V 


Normals 


Neurotics 


suspicion of organic impairment of the c.n.s. or psy 
chotic features were excluded. About half the patients 
in each group were diagnosed as anxiety states and the 
other half as anxiety states with additional features 
such as depression, obsession, various psychosomatic 
dysfunctions, hysteria, psychopathic personality, and 
schizoid personality. Cases where anxiety state was 
not featured in the diagnosis included one hysteric, 
one obsessional, and one unspecified 

The normal group the 
male nursing staff of the hospital.’ Of the 34 normals 


who were asked to take part in the investigation 32 


comprised all available 


agreed. Three patients and three normals were excluded 
because unavoidable circumstances prevented proper 
Included in the 
final results were 33 inpatients, 21 outpatients and 


measurements from being obtained 
29 normals 


RESULTS 


Comparisons between Neurotics and Normals 


Static ataxia is defined as the distance be- 
tween the maximum forward and backward 
positions recorded during the 2.5-min. period 
of the body-sway test. Arm-movement sug 


* I am indebted to Delfun Lewis Garland, and those 
members of the hospital staff who took part in the 
investigation 


4 


gestibility is the maximum displacement of the 
arm, regardless of direction, during the 2.5 
mins. of suggestion. 

It was decided in advance that if, as was 
expected, the distributions on these variables 
were not reasonably close to a normal curve, 
nonparametric methods of analysis would be 
used. The suggestibility distributions, for nor 
mals and neurotics alike, clearly were skewed 
positively (see Table 1). This was also true of 
static ataxia in the two neurotic groups though 
the skew was less marked in the normals. The 
ranking method described by Kendall (9, pp. 
32-33, 44-46) was utilized. This is identical 
with the U test described by Mann and Whit 
ney (13) except that Kendall’s s (9, p. 5) is 
corrected for continuity and an allowance can 
be made, in the estimate of the variance of s, 
for the presence of ties in the ranking (9, 
p 44)4 

* Kendall uses S. In this paper s has been substituted 
to avoid confusion with the abbreviation for subject 


Kruskal 


when one variate is in the form of a dichotomy and 


there are ties of 


10) has shown that s is normally distributed 


varying extent in the other 
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The two neurotic groups were combined, as 
there was no significant difference between 
them in either variate. For static ataxia, s (the 
number of neurotics following normals in the 
ranking minus the number of normals follow- 
ing neurotics) is +502. The probability (p) 
of this figure being attained or exceeded by 
chance is .008. For arm-movement suggesti- 
bility s is +420 (p = .02). There is a statisti- 
cally significant tendency, therefore, for the 
neurotics to move more than the normals in 
both tests. It might appear that we have con- 
firmed the tendency of neurotics to respond 
more to suggestion than normals, using a test 
which does not involve static ataxia. It was 
found, however, that some arm movement oc- 
curred during the initial 30 sec. without 
suggestion. The movement recorded during 
this period ranged from zero to half an inch in 
the normal group and from zero to one inch 
in the neurotic group. Only 11% of the neu- 
rotics moved more than half an inch. During 
the 2.5 min. with suggestion, however, over 
40% of the neurotics and 38% of the normals, 
moved one inch or more. More than 12% of 
the neurotics moved three inches or more 
during this period, and the maximum recorded 
was 10 inches. It doés not appear likely, in this 
case, that movement without suggestion is an 
appreciable component of that recorded during 
the suggestion period but it is impossible to 
be certain 

In an attempt to clarify this question a fur- 
ther analysis was undertaken, with the follow- 
ing results: (a@) the neurotics tended to move 
more than the normals during the 30 sec. 
without suggestion; (6) the probability of this 

; TABLE 2 
Comparisons Between Arm-Movement Svuccest! 
BILITY DisTRIBUTIONS OF Nevrorics** AND 


Normats Matcuep on Arm MOVEMENT 
Wirrnovut SUGGESTION 


Arm-movement without 
suggestion (quarter inches) 


Number of normals 

Number of neurotics 

* 

5 

Probability of s being attained 
or exceeded by chance 


* Positive » indicates neurotics moved more than normals 
** Excluding six patients who moved more than half an inch 
without suggestion 


J. G. IncHam 


difference arising by chance is .003, using the 
same nonparametric method as before; (c) 
when a group of normals and the same number 
(26) of neurotics were matched in pairs for 
arm movement without suggestion, there was 
no significant difference between these groups 
in arm-movement suggestibility, using Wil- 
coxon’s test (16); (d) the Ss were divided into 
three groups, homogeneous with respect to 
arm movement without suggestion, and when 
each of these groups was analyzed separately, 
there was no evidence of a tendency for neu- 
rotics to be ranked higher than normals for 
arm-movement suggestibility (see Table 2). 

We may draw the following general conclu- 
sions for the populations from which these 
samples were drawn: (a) neurotics tend to show 
greater arm-movement suggestibility than 
normals; (6) there is no evidence of such a dif- 
ference if the samples are matched for arm 
movement without suggestion. In spite of the 
fact that little movement seems to occur 
without suggestion on this test, it is impossible 
to conclude with any certainty that neurotics 
respond more to suggestion than do normals. 
The difference that appears in arm-movement 
suggestibility could result from that component 
of the movement which is not caused by sug- 
gestion. 

There is much evidence of a disturbance of 
neuromuscular functioning in neurotics in a 
state of voluntary activity, which may show 
itself either in the voluntary activity itself or 
in associated involuntary activity (1, 4, 6, 11, 
12). The results of the present investigation 
indicate that the neuromuscular system in the 
resting state is similarly disturbed. 


Comparisons Between Sedated and Nonsedated 

Ss. 

Of the three factors previously mentioned 
as possible causes of increased static ataxia 
and suggestibility, only sedation will be con- 
sidered in detail. Few of the patients seemed 
to be suffering from serious sleep deprivation. 
Eleven patients stated that they had averaged 
less than six hours’ sleep per night during the 
few nights prior to the tests. They did not tend 
to rank higher than the rest in either static 
ataxia or suggestibility. Four patients admitted 
to having taken alcoholic drinks on the day of 
the tests. They did not tend to rank higher 
than the rest in either variate. It may be as- 
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sumed that neither alcohol nor sleep depriva- 
tion was responsible for the observed differ- 
ences between neurotics and normals. 

The 25 patients who had, according to 
themselves, taken sedatives the night before 
the tests, were significantly more suggestible 
than the remainder (s = +200, p = .04). 
They also showed more static ataxia but this 
is easily attributed to chance (s = +64, 
p = .29). We may conclude tentatively that, 
for the population from which these neurotics 
were drawn, patients taking sedatives show 
greater arm-movement suggestibility than 
those who are not. This raises the possibility 
that the difference between neurotics and nor- 
mals may be accounted for by the presence in 
the neurotic group of a large proportion of 
sedated patients. The possibility is demon- 
strated more clearly by the fact that the non- 
sedated neurotics although tending toward 
greater suggestibility, did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the normals (s = +115, p = .18). 
The sedated patients, however, tended to be 
more suggestible than the normals to a degree 
which is most unlikely to have been due to 
chance (s = +-302, p = .004). Assuming that 
the difference between sedated and nonsedated 
patients is not due to sampling errors, two 
hypotheses are tenable. One is that the seda- 
tives cause an increase in suggestibility. The 
other is that the more suggestible neurotics 
are more likely to be given sedatives, possibly 
because they are more seriously ill. Both hy- 
potheses seem reasonably plausible on the 
present evidence and further investigation is 
necessary to decide between them. 


SUMMARY 


The main aim was to investigate the relation- 
ship between neuroticism and suggestibility, 
using a test which did not involve static ataxia. 
Hull’s horizontal arm-movement test was used 
and, confirming previous findings, neurotics 
moved more with suggestion than normals. 
Some movement occurred without suggestion 
(the neurotics tending to move more than the 
normals). There was no evidence of a difference 
in suggestibility between the groups when they 
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were matched for arm movement without 
suggestion, although such movement was 
slight. It is therefore impossible to conclude 
with certainty that neurotics respond more to 
suggestion. 

About half the neurotics had been taking 
sedatives. These patients tended to be more 
suggestible than nonsedated patients and 
normals. The two latter groups did not differ 
significantly. 
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A TEST OF BEHAVIORAL RIGIDITY’ 
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University of Washington 


He problem of behavioral rigidity and 
particularly the allied syndrome of per- 
severation has been of perennial interest 
to psychologists. The long history of the in- 
vestigation of phenomena, however, 
shows few concerted attempts to present an 
adequate test battery by which these concepts 
might be operationally defined and validly 


these 


measured 

One of the principal obstacles to the con- 
struction of such a test battery is the problem 
of whether behavioral rigidity is found as a 
specific and unique factor or whether it may be 


necessary to measure this concept along a 
number of different dimensions. 

Adequate and fairly recent surveys of the 
literature are presented by Cattell (3), Fisher 
(4), Rokeach (15), and Werner (21), and no 
attempt will be made here to recount the long 
experimental history of this subject.’ It will be 
useful, note some distinctions 
drawn in Werner’s excellent approach to a 
description of the components of behavioral 
rigidity 

Werner states that rigidity is commonly 
defined either structurally or functionally. 
Che structural interpretation is assigned by 
him primarily to the gestalt school of thought, 
in whose terminology rigidity would refer to 
the degree of separation, or the relative inde- 
pendence, of regions within the personality 
structure; the greater the degree of independ- 
ence, the greater the degree of rigidity (11) 
Followers of the gestalt school have predomi 


however, to 


nantly concerned themselves with so-called 
cognitive and disposition types of rigidity. The 
functional interpretation, on the other hand, 
would see rigidity as perseverative tendency 
(12), at times claiming the existence of a spe- 
cific perseveration factor. The literature shows 
that investigators of the functional school con 


I'he author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professors Paul Horst and Charles R. Strother for 
their advice and assistance throughout the progress of 
this study 

* Shortly after completion of this paper the writer 


A. 5S 
his plans for a book giving « omplete coverage of studies 


also received a note from Luchins advising of 


of rigid behavior 


centrated mostly upon motor-response types of 
rigidity, as well as its relation to intelligence 
and mental inertia. A third definition of rigid- 
ity is also given in terms of attitudinal meas- 
urements as “inflexibility of thought and 
manner” (5). 

The criticism of employing an arbitrarily 
selected approach seems to hold also for the 
studies using factor-analytic methods (2, 3, 
14, 17), where rigidity factors are interpreted 
in terms of sets of tests suggested by the par- 
ticular inclination of the school or system of 
psychological thought to which these investi- 
gators happened to adhere. 

Serious consideration should be given the 
fact that most of the reported inquiries were 
conducted with rather limited samples, usu- 
ally of psychology students; none of the fac- 
torial studies consider the aspects of age and 
social status, which may likely be relevant. 
Restricting the age range unduly may indeed 
lead to overlooking patterns which would be 
brought out had a wider range of responses 
been ensured, particularly as it is known that 
previous investigators have found some tend- 
ency for rigidity to increase with age (11). 

More critical, however, than the limitations 
of sampling is the lack of adequate controls 
for the effect of differences due, for example, to 
variability in motor-speed performance, even 
though the existence of a tremendous range of 
individual differences is generally accepted. 
No attempt is generally made to control the 
confounding of components due to rigidity in 
these tests with those which might be ac- 
counted for as arising from the specific func- 
tions used as agents of measurement, such as 
psychomotor speed, reasoning, arithmetic 
ability, etc. 

The present study attempts to provide a 
crucial test of the hypothesis of the existence of 
generalized rigidity as a unique factor by com- 
bining in one battery the tests that in the past 
have been shown to have relatively high 
reliability and that have been validated against 
some independent criterion of behavioral 
rigidity, irrespective of the theoretical ap- 
proach by which they were suggested. The 
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study will further demonstrate the factorial 
invariance of the solution arrived at and pro- 
vide norms which should make this battery a 
useful tool whenever an estimate of behavioral 
rigidity is desired for research or clinical use. 


METHOD 


In an earlier study (16) a number of tests, derived 
from the functional, structural, and attitudinal ap 
proaches to rigidity, had been factor analyzed. While 
the use of an unorthodox method of rotation (8) Had 
made the this earlier somewhat 
tenuous, a basis was given for the selection of variables 
included in the present study. Since the age variable 
was considered of importance, only those tests were 
selected that could be adapted for use both with mature 
and senescent populations. For practical reasons, only 
tests suitable for group administration were retained 
From the earlier study it was further possible to select 
those tests where social status and education were of 
minima! importance in influencing test results 


results of analysis 


The Tests 

Of the six tests finally selected, two represent the 
functional approach. These are Lankes’ “alphabet” 
test (12), and Bernstein’s “capitals” test (1). One 
test, the “jar’’ test, reflecting the structural approach, 
was adapted from Luchins’ study of mechanization 
in problem solving (13), the other, the “opposites” 
test, having been newly devised for the earlier study 
(16). Representing the attitudinal approach, Gough's 
rigidity scale (5) was used after slight modification, 
and one attitudinal scale was also newly constructed 
(16) 

The following paragraphs give a brief description 
of each test 

1. The jar test. This test involves the correct state 
ment by the subject on the use of jars of various sizes 
in measuring a given quantity of water, different 
methods of solution being appropriate at 
times. The Einstellung effect (13) 
conditioning the subject to employ a complex method 
of solution. Critical problems are then presented where 
a more direct solution is possible. The measure of 
rigidity is the number of problems solved in the more 


various 


is tested by first 


complex manner 

2. The capitals test. The subject copies a paragraph, 
first as it is printed on a sample card and then once 
more, substituting capitals for lower case letters and 
versa; eg., Original: “The Duke DREW his 
sword.” Second time: “tHE dUKE HIS 
SWORD.” Two and one-half minutes are allowed for 
each part, and an estimate of rigidity is obtained by 
dividing the number of correctly written words in the 
the number of correctly written 


vice 
drew 


test series by words 


in the practice series 

3. The rigidity index (P 
inquiry as to rigid modes of behavior, adapted by 
from a 


scale). This is a 9-item 
means of Guttman scale-analysis technique 
17-item scale used by Lankes (12). The score is the 
number of rigid responses given. This scale contains 
questions like: “Do you feel strongly inclined to finish 
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whatever you are doing in spite of being tired of doing 
it?,”’ etc 

4. The opposites test. This test contains three series 
of 40 responses each. In the first series, the subject (S) 
is required te respond by giving the opposites of the 
words listed. In the second list, he responds with a 
synonym of the word listed. The last list finally presents 
a mixture of stimuli to which S must respond either 
with the synonym or the antonym. When the stimulus 
word is printed in capitals, the synonym is required, 
while when small letters are used, the antonym is the 
appropriate response. The number of correct responses 
on the first two series gives the nonrigidity score. Two 
rigidity scores are yielded by this test. The first meas 
ures accurate cognitive shift and is based on the third 
series only. It is given by dividing the number of rigid 
(i.e., inappropriate) responses by the total number of 
responses given on this series. The second rigidity 
score measures the influence of rigidity in inhibiting 
rapid cognitive shift and is given by the formula 
number of correct responses in the third series/!y 
number of correct responses in Series 1 and 2. Two 
minutes are allowed for each series 

5. The alphabet test. The letter 
“abcdef” and “Imnopq” are written first as shown and 
then in reverse. Again the perseveration effect is 
measured by contrasting performance in the task 
requiring adaptation with the original performance 
Forty-five seconds are allowed for the forward and 90 
seconds for the reverse SéCTIOhs of the test 

6. Scale of rigidity (R scale). This is a 22-item scale 
of general statements which Gough (5) found to be 
empirically related to rigid behavior. These items are 
mixed among 44 masking items which in themselves 
could be scaled as a measure of social responsibility 
All 66 items were obtained from Gough’s California 
Psychological Inventory. The score is the number of 
rigid responses favorably endorsed by the subject.’ 

In order to meet one of the most common criticisms 
of rigidity tests (cf. also 20), two separate scores were 
recorded for all tests where speed was at issue. The 
first score, termed the “nonrigidity” (NR) score 
represents performance on a practice series and serves 
as an indicator of the individual’s performance on the 
function measured. The second score is the “rigidity” 
score, i.e., the score indicating the amount of inter- 
ference resulting when rigid behavior inhibits adjust 
ment to the altered condition 

In computing the rigidity scores on the tests where 
a correction formula was 


combinations 


time limits were imposed 
applied to allow for the irrelevancies introduced into 
some of the tests due to motor speed and difficulty of 
alternation. Walker, Staines, and Kenna (20) suggest 
a set of correction formulae to correct for these artifacts 
It was found, however, since the influence of specific 
test function had been allowed for by the two separate 


*Copies of the test booklet and the manual of 
instruction containing complete description of subtests, 
norms, and scoring instructions have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 4651 from American Documentation 
Institute, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting in advance $2.00 
for microfilm or $3.75 for photoprints 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE Finest Sampte (N = 216) 


Tests 2 3 4 

.123 
025 
.140 


425 
522 


Capitals-NR 561 
Alphabet-NR 
Opposites-NR 
Jar 
P scale 
R scale 
pposites | 
Opposites 2 
Capitals 
. Alphabet 


scores, that speed could be simply corrected for by 
scoring the ratio between the number of responses in 
the practice and the test series to give R, the rigidity 
score, so that 


responses in test series 


responses in practice series" 


Subjects 


In order to permit generalization over a substantial 
part of the developmental range, it was felt desirable 
to use as wide a distribution of educational and occu- 
pational background as was feasible. As a result of 
these considerations, a sample of 216 subjects (Ss) 
was drawn from day and evening classes at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, from a social club for older 
people, from a church, and from a YMCA group. 

The sample ranged in age from 17 to 79, with a 
mean age of 38. The number of years of school attend- 
ance varied from 4 to 20 with a mean of 14.2 years. 
Occupational status was rated on a 10-point scale 
according to designations used by the United States 
Bureau of the Census ranging from “unskilled” to 
“professional,” with a resulting mean rating of 6.3. 
The nature of the sources used in obtaining subjects 
inevitably tended to produce a sample that was pre- 
dominantly middle class and which had attained an 
educational level somewhat above the average of the 
general population. 


TABLE 2 


Mouttrete-Grovep Factor Loapinecs For Samp.e | 


Ill 


Tests 


Capitals-NR - - 11 
Alphabet-NR - 
Opposites-NR 14 
Jar 
P scale 

. R scale 
Opposites 1 
Opposites 2 
Capitals 
Alphabet 


5 6 





RESULTS 

For greater convenience, al! distributions 
were arranged in 10 class intervals, which were 
coded from zero to 9. Since, in our cultural 
system, a high degree of “rigidity” is consid- 
ered “undesirable,” it was decided to reverse 
the assignment of coded scores to the rigidity 
variables. The reader should bear in mind then 
that a low coded score on the rigidity variable 
indicates high prevalence of the “undesirable” 
characteristic, i.e., “rigidity.” 

These scores were correlated by use of 
Horst’s system of matrix manipulation (7) 
which permits efficient simultaneous compu- 
tation of the complete matrix of intercorrela- 
tion coefficents. The correlations giv by 
Table 1 a.e, in general, low; most of tnem, 
however, are statistically significant.‘ Inspec- 
tion of the correlation matrix shows groups 
of “rigidity” variables correlating positively 
with one another. 

The correlation matrix was factored, using 
a simplification of Thurstone’s multiple group 
method (9, 18; cf. also 19, p. 170 ff.). The first 
hypothesis tested specified the existence of a 
single rigidity factor and a motor-speed factor. 
The resulting factor-loading matrix and its 
subsequent rotations, however, led to the con- 
clusion that the single-factor hypothesis had 
to be abandoned, at least as far as the present 
data are concerned. 

After trying a number of different combina- 
tions (each time using the highest correlation 
within each cluster as estimate of communal- 
ity), a three-factor combination emerged, 


* With an N of 216, r is significantly different from 
zero if it exceeds .129 (p < .05) and if it exceeds .171 
(p < 01) 
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TABLE 3 
Factor-Loapincs Arrer OBLIQUE ROTATION 
(Samp.e 1) 


Tests I II Il 


. Capitals-NR 
. Alphabet-NR 
Opposites-NR 
Jar 

P scale 

R scale 
Opposites 1 
Opposites 2 

. Capitals 
Alphabet 


— .02 
— .03 
09 
31 
0 
.56 
.00 
10 
07 
03 


12 
03 
14 
05 
07 
— .O1 
.55 
64 
.39 
25 


.05 
05 
.05 
— .04 
— .07 


CPM AMR WN 


-~ 
— 


which, upon appropriate oblique rotation (10), 
showed adequate simple structure. Table 2 
shows the multiple-group factor-loading ma- 
trix and Table 3 gives the simple structure 
matrix obtained after oblique rotation. 

Factor I was named “Motor-Cognitive 
Speed,” and is high on the nonrigidity scores 
of the opposites, capitals, and alphabet tests. 
Factor II was identified as a ‘“Personality- 
Perceptual Rigidity” factor and is high on the 
“jar” test, P scale and R scale. Factor III 
represents a “Motor-Cognitive Rigidity” di- 
mension and is high on both scores derived 
from the opposites test (Opposites 1 and Oppo- 
sites 2), the capitals, and the alphabet test. 

It is interesting to note that after a separate 
motor-cognitive speed factor has been speci- 
fied, the scores representing the rigidity con- 
cept seem to separate out into what substan- 
tially seems to be a representation of Werner’s 
“functional” and “structural” definitions, or 
into what Cattell has classified as “‘disposition- 
rigidity” and “‘ideational inertia.” 


TESTING THE INVARIANCE OF THE 
FACTORIAL STRUCTURE 


In order to gain further reassurance as to the 
stability of the factorial structure specified in 
the above analysis, a new sample of 200 Ss was 
drawn. To permit a more rigorous test of the 
invariance of the factorial structure of the 
test, the new sample was drawn from a re- 
stricted population of college students between 
the ages of 18 and 26, with a mean age of 21.4 
years. Table 4 gives the intercorrelations for 
this new sample. This matrix was also factored 
by the same method, specifying the identical 
three-factor hypothesis. Tables 5 and 6 show 
the resulting factor-loading matrices before 
and after oblique rotation. Obviously these 
results are in very close agreement with those 
obtained from the first sample. Table 7 gives 
the intercorrelations of the primaries for both 
samples and effectively demonstrates the influ- 
ence of the sample characteristics upon the 
unrotated orthogonal multiple-group factor- 
loadings. 


THE PREDICTION EQUATION 


Once the structure of the rigidity battery has 
been determined to be essentially three- 
dimensional, it is possible to write appropriate 
regression equations that permit an estimate of 
factor scores from knowledge of the test scores 
of Ss on the original variables having high 
loadings on the specified factors (cf. 19, Ch. 
XXII). Since it is of interest to assess rigidity 
scores for Js so that they are comparable to 
other tests, it seems convenient to write them 
in the form of standard scores with a mean of 
50 and an SD of 10. A regression equation is 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE SECOND SAMPLE (N = 200) 


Tests 3 


. Capitals-NR 
Alphabet-NR 
Opposites-NR 
Jar 
P scale 
R scale 

. Opposites 1 

. Opposites 2 

. Capitals 
Alphabet 


357 
236 


535 


ComNAUS wre 


= 


4 


069 
.008 
— ,035 


5 6 7 & 9 
— 194 
— ,0O5 
068 
065 
— 021 
049 
116 


151 


094 
129 
- 075 
070 
084 
030 
483 


101 
045 
128 
156 
359 


.026 
018 
.128 
110 
036 
051 


— 049 
— .023 
026 
117 
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TABLE 5 


Muttirecte-Grovurp Factor Loapincs ror SAmpLe 2 


Tests I III 


1. Capitals-NR 74 

2. Alphabet-NR 68 

3. Opposites-NR 50 

4. Jar 02 29 

5. P scale 05 58 
R scale 14 
Opposites 1 09 13 
Opposites 2 O8 12 
Capitals 07 
Alphabet 02 17 


TABLE 6 
Arrer OBLIQUE 
(SAMPLE 2) 


Factor LOApINGSs ROTATION 


Tests 


Capitals-NR 74 
Alphabet-NR 68 
Opposites NR 49 
Jar 00 
P scale 09 
R scale 09 
Opposites 1 04 
Opposites 2 03 
Capitals 09 
Alphabet 01 


rABLE 7 
INTERCORRELATION OF PRIMARIES 


Sample I Sample II 


Factor Il Ill Factor I Ill 


427 508 049 075 


I 422 148 


needed then of the form 
} XU + V 


is the matrix of factor T scores with 


, 
where Y 
means of 50 and sigmas of 10, where X is the 
matrix of deviation scores on the original test 
for the 
arbitrary origin of the T scores, and where / 


variables, where V is the correction 
is the matrix of regression weights. The matrix 
U’ can further be shown to be approximately 
proportional to the simple structure matrix 
and is of the form 


l (10De~"') b, 


where D signifies a diagonal matrix, and 6 is 
the simple structure matrix. 

Once the matrix of regression weights is 
known, it is simple to construct a transforma- 


tion table for various observed raw score 
values, obviating the need to compute devia- 
tion or coded scores for raw scores on the 
individual test variables. 


DISCUSSION 

Setting out to discover a set of tests designed 
to measure a generalized rigidity factor, it was 
found that when measures of rigidity sufficient 
to cover various theoretical approaches were 
used, it became necessary instead to specify 
two distinct dimensions of rigidity plus a 
psychomotor speed factor. 

Some relation seems to exist between these 
factors, however, which would indicate that 
all might be useful estimates of dificrent as- 
pects of an operational definition of the con- 
cept of rigid behavior. It is suggested then 
that in terms of the specific operations repre- 
sented in the test battery used in the present 
study, rigid behavior might perhaps be de- 
fined as “a tendency to perseverate and resist 
conceptual change, to resist the acquisition of 
new patterns of behavior, and to refuse to re- 
linquish old and established patterns.” 

The results of the present investigation by 
no means contradict the findings of previous 
factorial investigations (2, 3, 14, 17). Indeed, 
they would seem to provide a reinterpretation 
of such studies by showing that if a number of 
different approaches are included within one 
investigation, the number of dimensions found 
rernains essentially identical with those eluci- 
dated in the separate inquiries. 

In terms of the operations specified by the 
present test and the real-life 
which they seem to relate, the following inter- 
pretations are suggested. 

The “psychomotor speed” score indicates 
the individual’s rate of emission of familiar 
cognitive responses. A high score would seem 
to imply superior functional efficiency in cop- 
ing with familiar situations requiring rapid 
response and quick thinking. 

The “‘personality-perceptual” score would 
indicate the individual’s ability to adjust 
readily to new surroundings and change in 
cognitive and environmental patterns. It seems 
to be a measure of ability to perceive and ad- 
just to unfamiliar and patterns and 
situations. 

The ‘‘motor-cognitive” score indicates the 
individual’s ability to shift without difficulty 


situations to 


new 


from one activity to another; it is a measure of 
effective adjustment to shifts in familiar pat- 
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terns and to continuously changing situational 
demands.® 

Obviously the TBR (Test of Behavioral 
Rigidity) at this time is primarily an experi- 
mental instrument. Further studies are needed 
to verify its reliability and validity, independ- 
ent of the internal validation provided by the 
described operations designed to demonstrate 
the invariance of the test’s factorial structure. 

After administering the TBR to more than 
500 Ss, it is felt that the test is suitable over 
the entire adult age range and does not require 
more than a fourth-grade education. In order 
to ensure reliability of results, it is suggested, 
however, that if the test is used with older 
people it be administered individually or to 
groups of two or three under close supervision 
by the examiner. Administration time of the 
test has been found to vary from 50 to 70 min- 
utes depending on the size of the group tested. 

Norms have been computed separately for 
the college sample (NV = 200), a sample of 
college graduates over 70 years of age (V = 
50), and ‘for the general population sample 
(N = 216). The latter sample, of course, bears 
the restriction imposed by its selection, i.e., 
it is valid for a population of educational level 
of high school graduation or better and of mid- 
dle-class economic status (see footnote 3). 

It should be pointed out that all factor scores 
show negative correlations with age. A positive 
correlation also seems indicated between low 
rigidity and high intelligence. This trend could 
indicate that rigidity, as defined in this study, 
might act as a suppressor variable in conven- 
tional tests of intelligence, particularly with 
the older age groups. Further studies are 
needed, however, to clarify these relation- 
ships, since intelligence per se was not at issue 
in the present investigation. In view of the age 
shift in rigidity scores, it will also be necessary 
eventually to provide some correction when- 
ever intergroup comparisons are desired. 


SUMMARY 


1. A battery of rigidity tests, some of which 
were selected from the literature and others of 


‘It would be interesting to examine behavioral 
correlates of the linear combination of the three factor 
scores (since they are in T-score form such composite 
score may be arrived at by simple addition). Such a 
study will indirectly be another test of the validity of 
the use of a single rigidity concept. Work along this 
line, using the TBR, is presently being conducted as 
one phase of University of Washington’s interde 
partmental gerontology studies project 
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which were newly constructed, representing 
various views on the problem under investiga- 
tion, were administered to a group of 216 Ss 
selected to represent a wide range of age, occu- 
pation, and education. 

2. Scores were computed to provide separate 
estimates of performance on the psychological 
function measured as well as for the amount of 
rigidity observed, to provide adequate correc- 
tion in those tests where speed and other arti- 
facts were suspected. 

3. A factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
among the obtained scores resulted in the re- 
jection of the hypothesis of a single rigidity 
factor. Instead, behavioral rigidity seems best 
described by three factors, interpreted as 
“motor-cognitive speed,” “personality-per- 
ceptual rigidity,” and “motor-cognitive rigid- 
ity.” 

4. The test battery was administered to a 
second sample of 200 college students. Inter- 
correlations for this sample were also factor 
analyzed, the resulting simple structure matrix 
being in substantial agreement with that ob- 
tained from the first sample, thus demonstrat- 
ing factorial invariance of the specified struc- 
ture. 

5. Norms were computed for samples of the 
genéral population, college population, and for 
aged college graduates. These norms, as well 
as the test manual, are made available through 
the American Documentation Institute. 
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PHENOMENAL, IDEAL, AND PROJECTED CONCEPTIONS 
OF SELF’ 


IRA FRIEDMAN 
Cleveland Receiving Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE stuDIEs of Raimy (7), Hartley (4), 

McQuitty (5), and others tend tosupport 

the contention of Rogers (8) that posi- 
tive and accepting attitudes toward the self 
are associated with good psychological adjust- 
ment. Yet, a cursory examination of clinical 
data immediately reveals many classes of 
individuals for whom the reported positive 
and accepting attitudes toward the self are 
based upon distortions or misperceptions in 
self-appraisal. This is particularly true of 
manic patients, of many paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, and of some neurotics who employ 
mechanisms of self-enhancement. In a true 
sense, however, we cannot speak of these 
individuals as having accepting attitudes 


toward the self for, as Rogers points out, 
acceptance of self means that, among other 
things, the client is able “to perceive his own 
feelings, motives, social and personal experi- 


ences, without distortion of the basic sensory 
data.” Clearly then, what is needed is a meth- 
odological approach which will assess effectively 
the degree to which the phenomenal self 
represents an accurate appraisal. 

In order to make such an assessment, an 
outside criterion is needed as an estimate of 
what an individual is really like. But as Fiedler 
(2) points out, “... wedo not at present pos- 
sess any method by which we can obtain an 
objective picture of how the patient ‘really’ 
is....” This statement is particularly true if 
we view the individual in terms of interrelated 
systems and levels of personality wherein valid 
descriptions of one or another system or level 
tells only part of the story. As we describe 
more levels and the interrelationship of these 
levels in various systems, we approach a more 
complete personality picture, i.e., an estimate 
of how the individual really is. At our present 

' This article is a modification of a portion of a 
dissertation entitled “Phenomenal, Ideal, and Pro- 
jected Conceptions of Self and Their Interrelationships 
in Normal, Neurotic, and Paranoid Schizophrenic 
Subjects” submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Western Reserve University, 1953. 


stage of knowledge, complete description re- 
mains an hypothetical ideal. 

These difficulties, however, do not vitiate 
the possibility of assessing the accuracy of 
self-appraisal. In the present research an 
approach to this problem was attempted by 
extending the area of investigation to include 
aspects of the self system which are not ob- 
tained, in the strict sense, by the phenomeno- 
logical approach. Since these aspects of the 
self system are dependent upon projection, 
and are derived from a projective test protocol, 
they have been labeled the projected self con- 
cept. This projected self concept may be 
considered as an organized configuration of 
perceptions of the self and of the self-in-rela- 
tionship which influences the manner in which 
an individual completes or structures an in- 
complete or unstructured situation. These per- 
ceptions may exist at conscious or subliminal 
levels. The significance of the projected self 
concept becomes more apparent when viewed 
in terms of its relationship to the phenomenal 
self picture. 

The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 
was employed because of the basic assumption 
that the story teller reveals his own conscious 
and unconscious strivings, dispositions, con- 
flicts, and impulses through identification with 
the story hero (6). In telling stories about the 
TAT cards, the S is not aware that he is 
revealing aspects of his personality. This allows 
the individual to reduce the force of the 
defending mechanisms by moving at a distance 
what otherwise would have to be defended 
against more firmly. Therefore, the self quali- 
ties projected into the TAT should theoreti- 
cally be different from those obtained through 
introspection. These qualities reflect needs and 
characteristics which are important for the S$ 
and which exist at different levels within the 
individual. The stronger a need or characteris- 
tic, the more it is likely to be projected into 
the TAT. If these needs or characteristics are 
conscious and accurately appraised, then a 
greater relationship would exist between the 
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phenomenological or phenomenal self and the 
projected self. Lack of relationship between 
the phenomenal self and the projected self 
would indicate a larger portion of personal 
experience existing out of awareness or un- 
realistically appraised.’ 

Utilizing this rationale, the present study is 
an investigation of the relationship between 
the phenomenal self, the ideal self, and the 
projected self in normal, neurotic, and para- 
noid schizophrenic Ss. In a majority of studies 
dealing with the self concept, investigations 
have not only been limited to a phenomeno- 
logical approach but have also been confined 
primarily to normal and psychoneurotic Ss. 
The inclusion of a paranoid schizophrenic 
group in the present study was deemed advis- 
able because of the clinical similarity in their 
phenomena! self pictures to those of normals. 
If this similarity is observed experimentally, 
an evaluation of the accuracy of these phenom- 
enal self pict:wres should reveal differences 
between these two groups. 


METHOD 


Eighty statements were derived from common 
themes of TAT stories (9) and from a random set of 
protocols of people who were similar to the experi- 
mental population. The statements reflected character 
istics and abilities, feelings and emotions, impulses to 
action, thoughts and ideas, goals and orientations that 
people generally lack or possess in varying degrees. In 
addition several statements reflected the self-in-rela 
tionship to others and to the environment. 

The Q sort (10) was adopted as the method for 
obtaining an estimate of the phenomenal, ideal, and 
Both the phenomenal and ideal self 
concepts were approached directly through this 
method by requiring each S to characterize himself 
(phenomenal) and the way he would like to be (ideal). 
rhe S is asked to sort a series of statements along a 
scale from those most characteristic of him (or of the 
way he would like to be) to those least characteristic 
of him (or of the way he would like to be). By this 
operation the S tells us what he thinks he is like and 
the way he thinks he would like to be 

The projected self concept is related to those quali- 
ties which the S attributes to the identification figure 
in his TAT stories. Five cards of the TAT (1, 3BM, 
6BM, 7BM, and 14) were administered to each S and, 
individual protocol, the same statements 


projected self 


from the 


* The stimulus properties of the cards or “card pull” 
need not be of concern since the effects, in a group com 
parison research, should be the same for all groups 
While stimulus properties may influence the absolute 
degree of relationship, it cannot influence observed 
differences in the degree of relationship between the 
different groups 
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were sorted by the Z in the same manner in which the 
Ss had previously sorted these statements for their 
phenomena! and ideal self concepts. 

Since Z was the only rater in the research proper, a 
reliability study was necessary to show that other 
judges could sort the statements, from reading the 
TAT protocols, ina similar manner. Prior to the study, 
10 records were selected at random representing a popu- 
lation similar to the one employed in the study itself. 
The £ rated all 10 records. Five judges were selected 
and given a varying rumber of protocols to rate so that 
two other ratings in addition to E’s were made for each 
record. The 2's ratings for each record were compared 
with each of the ratings made by two other judges on 
the sarne record. The 20 reliability coefficients thus ob- 
tained ranged from .45 to .88 with a mean correlation 
of .74 and a median of .77. When computing the average 
correlation by the method of z transformation of a 
correlation coefficient (3), the reliability figure was .75 

To avoid the possibility of contamination in ratings, 
the TAT protocols of the experimental population 
were coded and put aside for rating at a later date 
In addition, wherever feasible, if EZ recorded the sorts, 
another psychologist administered the TAT and coded 
it; whereas when E administered the TAT, the record 
ings of phenomenal and ideal self sorts were made by 
another person. These methods appeared effective in 
enabling EZ to rate a TAT protocol without awareness 
of S’s phenomenal and ideal self sorts. 

The sample consisted of 48 white, male Ss—16 
normals, 16 psychoneurotics, and 16 paranoid schizo 
phrenics. The three groups were roughly equated as to 
age and education. The paranoid schizophrenic group 
consisted exclusively of hospitalized patients with a 
psychiatric diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia at the 
time of testing. The neurotic group was composed of 
nonhospitalized Ss who were undergoing some form of 
psychotherapy. All but one member of this group were 
veterans of World War II who had received a “service- © 
connected” diagnosis of psychoneurosis and all had an 
existing neurotic diagnosis at the time of testing. No 
one was included in this group if a previous diagnosis of 
psychosis had been made. The utilization of a group 
undergoing psychotherapy was considered feasible 
since, in all cases, the number and type of contacts were 
not sufficient to produce any marked change. At the 
time of examination, the Ss were deemed representative 
of a neurotic population. The normals were people who 
seemed to be functioning effectively socially and 
occupationally, who felt no serious maladjustment 
within themselves, and who had no history of psychia 
tric treatment. 


Statistics 


The data which were subjected to statistical analysis 
consisted of three approximately normal distributions 
of 80 statements for each S. These Q-sort distributions 
represented the S’s own sortings for phenomenal self 
and ideal self concepts and the E£’s sorting for each S 
based upon the characteristics of the TAT hero (pro 
jected self concept). Intra-individual correlations were 
obtained to indicate the degree of relationship among 
the three distributions for each S. This yields phenom 
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TABLE 1 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ASSESSMENTS OF SELF 


VARIOUS 


S-If S-P I-P 


N* 625 42 375 
PN .03 395 — .03 
PS 425 115 .O15 


* Symbols refer to normal (N), psychoneurotic (PN), and 


paranoid schizophrenic (PS) groups 


t Symbols refer to phenomenal self (S), ideal self (1), and 


projected self (P 


enal-ideal (S-I),* phenomenal-projected (S-P), and 
ideal-projected (1-P) correlations for each S in each of 
the three groups. The product-moment correlation 
formula suggested by Cronbach (1) for use when the 
scores of all persons have the same mean and variance, 
as in the case of Q-sort data, was employed. In order 
to test whether group differences in respect to these 
correlations were significant, the Wilcoxon 7 test (11), 
a nonparametric technique, was employed 


RESULTS 


Median correlations for each group on the 
phenomenal-ideal (S-I), phenomenal-projected 
(S-P), and ideal-projected (I-P) comparisons 
were computed and are presented in Table 1. 

In testing for significant differences between 
the groups on these comparisons, p values were 
obtained from the Wilcoxon 7 test. These 
values are presented in Table 2. 

These results indicate that the correlation 
between the phenomenal self concept and the 
ideal self concept (S-I) is significantly different 
(and higher) in normals than in neurotics but 
does not reach a significant level of confidence 
in comparing normals with paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. In addition, this S-I correlation in 
the paranoid schizophrenic group 
nificantly different (and higher) than that of 
the neurotic group 

Comparing the phenomenal self concept 
with the projected self concept (S-P) both the 
norma! and neurotic groups revealed a signifi- 
cantly different (and higher) correlation than 
the paranoid schizophrenic group, but were 
not significantly different from each other. 

The correlation between the ideal self con- 
cept and the projected self concept (I-P) was 


was Sig- 


* The letter S was employed to represent the phe 


nomena! self concept, since this variable is more 


generally referred to in the literature simply as the self 


concept 


TABLE 2 
p VALUES 


S-I : 1-P 


N-PN : 01 
N-PS 91 
PN-PS .67 


significantly different (and higher) in the nor- 
mal group as compared to each of the other 
groups. No significant difference was observed 
between the neurotic and paranoid schizo- 


phrenic groups in this comparison. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that the normals tend 
to see themselves as they would like to be, re- 
flecting positive attitudes toward the self. The 
psychoneurotic group tended to regard their 
self qualities as being very much different from 
the way they would like to be. Subjective feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and negative attitudes 
toward the self appear to be characteristic of 
this group. The paranoid schizophrenic group 
is more difficult to characterize because of its 
greater variability. It may be stated however, 
that their satisfaction with themselves is not as 
great as might be expected if only successful 
mechanisms of self-enhancement were opera- 
tive. On the other hand, their dissatisfaction 
with themselves is not commensurate with the 
degree of objective disturbance. It appears, 
however, that self-enhancement may be re- 
garded as the predominant group tendency 
since only three of the 16 Ss reflected a low 
S-I correlation commensurate with the degree 
of disturbance. The remainder of the group 
tended to cluster more toward the upper end 
of the continuum.‘ 

These results indicate further that both the 
normal and neurotic groups have a significantly 
higher S-P correlation than the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic group. In other words, the elevated 
S-I correlation (positive self concept) of the 
paranoid schizophrenic group is based upon 
unrealistic self appraisal whereas both the high 
S-I correlation (positive self concept) of the 
normal and the low S-I correlation (negative 


* The individual intercorrelations upon which this 
observation is based have not been presented in this 


paper 
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self concept) of the neurotic are based upon a 
more realistic degree of self appraisal. 

Since the ideal self sorts of the three groups 
were not appreciably different, the I-P- com- 
parison indicates that the normals were the 
only group to project positive self qualities into 
the TAT, and they were significantly different 
in this respect from both the psychoneurotic 
and paranoid schizophrenic groups. Although 
there were no significant differences between 
the two maladjusted groups in this comparison, 
it is important that, of the negative qualities 
which are projected into the TAT by both 
groups, the neurotic consciously recognizes 
these qualities whereas the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic does not. 

If positive attitudes toward the self based 
upon realistic self-appraisal are considered 
necessary for the existence of self-acceptance in 
accordance with Rogers’ formulation, then 
only the normal group reflects self-accepting 
attitudes. The negative phenomenal self con- 
cept of the neurotic and the distorted self- 
appraisal of the paranoid schizophrenic indi- 
cate that self-acceptance is lacking in both of 
these pathological groups. It is important to 
recognize that positive self attitudes do not 
represent a sufficient condition for the existence 
of self-accepting attitudes. In the literature 
there is a tendency to equate these two con- 
cepts. The inclusion of paranoid schizophrenics 
in the present study, i.e., individuals who 
grossly distort the basic sensory data, serves 
to indicate a need for a careful evaluation of 
phenomenological data. It is suggested that 
investigations of the self concept might be- 
come even more fruitful by an extension which 
includes an evaluation of qualities existing 
outside of awareness or distorted in conscious 
appraisal. The results of this study suggest 
that the «ombined use of the phenomenological 
and projective approaches to personality as- 
sessment has certain advantages that neither 
approach possesses separately. Because cer- 
tain maladjusted individuals adopt defenses 
of self-enhancement, the utilization of subjec- 
tive self-satisfaction as a sole criterion of ad- 
justment must be modified by an evaluation 
of the realistic or unrealistic quality of self- 
appraisal; and, since both neurotic and para- 
noid schizophrenics project negative self 
qualities into the TAT, it is necessary to 
evaluate phenomenologically whether these 


Ira FRIEDMAN 


qualities are perceived or distorted in con- 
scious appraisal. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study is an investigation of the 
relationship between phenomenal, ideal, and 
projected self concepts in normal, neurotic, 
and paranoid schizophrenic Ss. It represents 
an attempt to evaluate the accuracy of phe- 
nomenologically reported self percepts. The 
rationale employed was that the greater the 
discrepancy between phenomenal self esti- 
mates and projected self qualities, i.e., char- 
acteristics of the TAT hero, the greater was 
the amount of personal experience that existed 
out of awareness or was unrealistically ap- 
praised. 

The sample consisted of 48 white, male 
Ss—16 normals, 16 psychoneurotics, and 16 
paranoid schizophrenics. Each S was asked to 
characterize himself (phenomenal self) and the 
way he would like to be (ideal self) by sorting 
80 statements according to Q-sort method. 
These same 80 statements were also sorted by 
E to characterize the TAT hero of each S$ 
based upon five TAT stories (projected self). 
A reliability study revealed that other judges 
could approximately replicate E’s sortings. 

The results indicate that the normals have 
positive attitudes toward the self on a realistic 
basis. The paranoid schizophrenic group re- 
vealed positive self attitudes which were re- 
flective of self-enhancing defenses and were 
based on unrealistic self-appraisal. The neu- 
rotic group maintained negative self attitudes 
based upon a realistic perception of disturbance 
within the self. Since a positive self concept 
based upon realistic self-appraisal is essential, 
according to Rogers, for self-ecceptance to 
exist, only the normal group revealed self- 
accepting attitudes. 

The study espouses the combined use of the 
phenomenological and projective approaches 
in the evaluation of personality adjustment. 
The results suggest that the exclusive use of 
either approach separately could be misleading 
in certain respects. Secondly, it appears that 
the extension of the self concept to include 
qualities existing outside of awareness or dis- 
torted in consciousness is efficacious and fruit- 
ful, particularly in investigations of self- 
accepting attitudes where positive self pictures 
do not necessarily reflect self-acceptance. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM OR ACQUIESCENCE?' 
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INCE the appearance of The Authoritarian 
Personality (1), the F scale has become 
one of the most widely used social psy- 

chological research tools. The authors and 
most writers subsequently believed that the 
items of the scale had considerable content 
validity since they were concerned with con- 
ventional mores, submission to authority, and 
power orientation. Empirical validation stud- 
ies, along with internal consistency analyses, 
appeared to corroborate these conclusions 
since the F scale was found to correlate to 
some extent with other psychometric measurcs 
such as rigidity (13), dogmatism (14), and 
ethnocentrism (1). Yet, the authors regarded 
the F scale as an “indirect” assessment. Hence, 
they intimated that it contained more than 
content validity. Cohn (7), however, showed 
that college students readily could distort the 
results, indicating the scale lacked disguise. 


PURPOSE 


The present study tested the hypothesis 
that performance on the F scale has less to 
do with the content validity of the items than 
with the response set lo acquiesce lo any gener- 


alizations about social isswes—authoritarian or 
equalilarian. Thus, it was proposed that scores 
on the F scale and any other inventories con- 
cerned with generalizations about social rela- 
tions, morals, prejudice, custom, and status 
relations are primarily measures of the iend- 
ency to agree wilh any opinionated or doc- 
trinaire statements about human affairs. Veri- 
fication of the hypothesis would cast new light 
on the findings of correlations between the F 
and other similarly constructed scales. 


PREVIOUS CONCEPTUALIZATIONS 


A number of studies have appeared in the 
last few years which suggest that a more 
parsimonious concept than authoritarianism 
may be used in accounting for personality 
differences of significance in understanding 
fascist or antidemocratic tendencies. 


' The author wishes to thank Lee J. Cronbach and 
Clyde E. Noble for their helpful suggestions in com 
pleting this study 


Dogmatism, misanthropy, xenophobia, sug- 
gestibility, and acquiescence are some of the 
basic concepts that have been offered. 


Dogmatism 

Analyses (13, 14, 15) of the F scale by 
Rokeach led to the inference that “authori- 
tarianism” as measured by the F scale was a 
reflection in the personal-social relations area 
of a more generalized personality trait of dog- 
matism. Rokeach (14) was able to construct a 
Dogmatic Personality Scale composed of state- - 
ments concerning overidentification with a 
cause, guilt, egocentrism, etc, which correlated 
.67 with the F scale and .51 with an inventory 
composed of both reactionary and radical 
opinionated statements, matched for opposite 
content, about international affairs, God, so- 
cialized medicine, etc. 


Misanthropy 


Sullivan and Adelson (16) suggested that 
misanthropy might be the desired, more gen- 
eralized, concept. They found a correlation of 
43 between assenting to derogatory statements 
about ethnic minorities and assenting to derog- 
atory statements about people in general. 


Xenophobia 


Campbell and McCandless (6) advanced 
xenophobia as the more basic concept. They 
found the E and F scales to correlate highly 
with each other and with a scale measuring a 
general dislike of others. 


Suggestibility 

Guba and Getzels (10) submitted 19 “inner- 
directed” and 19 “outer-directed” slogans 
which were associated with opposing behav- 
ioral tendencies to a group of subjects. The 
subjects tended to accept slogans of either 
direction or reject both types of slogans. The 
tendency to accept any type of slogan also 
correlated significantly with scores on the F 
scale. The authors concluded that both their 
scales were measures of suggestibility implying, 
then, that scores on the F scale were associated 
with the tendency to be suggestible. 
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Acquiescence 


Cohn (8) found a correlation of .41 between 
the F scale and the tendency to respond “yes”’ 
to MMPI items. This implied that acquies- 
cence—the tendency to concur with any 
statement—could account for some of the 
variance of the F scale. Acquiescence appeared 
to explain an unpublished correlational analy- 
sis of 13 scales based on 20 aphorisms each 
by the present author. All the scales, unfor- 
tunately, were scored in the same direction on 
any given scale. The author obtained an inter- 
correlation matrix which contained only posi- 
tive correlations although the scales involved 
items in such diverse and opposite domains as 
misanthropy and affiliation, aggression and 
nurturance, and self-abasement and achieve- 
ment. 

Subsequent to the completion of the present 
study, the author was directed to an Italian 
publication by Ancona (2) in which he de- 
scribes the development and use of a scale 
composed of 15 items from the F scale and 
15 “reciprocals” of the same items in order to 
measure the response set to acquiesce. He 
obtained significant negative relations between 
this means of measuring acquiescence and 
projective measures of the need for achieve- 
ment (2, 3). 

Acquiescence might account also for Har- 
desty’s (12) and Block and Block’s (4, 5) results. 
Hardesty found that more authoritarian sub- 
jects tend to react faster in associating words 
involving abstract social issues. Block and 
Block reported that subjects who acquiesce 
and score high on the E scale tend to set 
norms earlier in the autokinetic experiment 
(4), and to accept more readily suggestions 
from the experimenter (5). 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE G SCALE 

For each of 29 statements in the original 
F scale, a statement was placed in a newly 
constructed scale, henceforth referred to as 
Ancona |2!] labeled a similar inde- 


) Each new 


the G scale. 


F 


statement was opposite in meaning—or as 


pendently developed scale, Scale 


opposite as the author could make it-—to an 
original statement of the F scale. In some 
cases, it was merely enough to insert or remove 
the word “not” or “‘no”’ in the original state- 
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ment to obtain its opposite. In other cases, 
extensive revision was necessary. 

Each of the statements of the F scale was 
paired with its opposite in the G scale and 
presented to a class of 63 students in introduc- 
tory sociology. To reduce “halo” effect in the 
ratings, 6 pairs of statements in agreement 
with each other were interspersed among the 
29 pairs of opposing statements. 

The subjects were asked to rate each pair 
of statements using the following schedule: 
0—Identical in meaning; 1—More similar than 
opposed in meaning; 2—-Neither similar nor 
opposed in meaning; 3—-More opposed than 
similar in meaning; 4-Completely opposite in 
meaning. 

Table 1 lists the 29 pairs of statements in 
order of the median of ratings assigned to each 
pair by the subjects. In the presentation of 
the pairs of statements to the subjects, the 
order was randomized and F and G scale items 
were presented either first or second in random 
sequence. 

The six pairs of similar statements, employed 
to reduce halo, which are not listed in Table 1 
had median ratings of 2.52, 1.90, 1.01, .93, 
37, and .16, respectively. 

Of the original 29 pairs of F and G items, 
only the last pair listed in Table 1 had a 
median “opposition” value which indicated it 
was regarded by the 63 judges as a pair of 
statements more similar than opposed in mean- 
ing. This pair, which failed to be more opposite 
than similar, was eliminated from further con- 
sideration in the remainder of this study. 
AND G SCALES 


COMPARISON OF THE F 


One statement from each of the 28 pairs of 
opposite statements was placed in either Form 
1 or Form 2. If a statement of the F scale was 
placed in Form 1, its opposite G scale state- 
ment was placed in Form 2 and vice versa. 
Each form contained 28 statements in all, half 
of which were from the original F scale and 
half were from the G scale without any paired 
opposites appearing in the same form. 


Subjects 


Eighty-four students in various undergrad- 
uate psychology classes, who, in general had 
no previous knowledge of studies using the F 
scale were administered Forms 1 or 2. Sixty- 
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3.99 
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3.97 
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91 
87 
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TABLE 1 


Tue Parmep Oprposires or tHe F anp G Scates tn Ornper OF MEDIAN DEGREE OF 
Opposition as Ratep By 63 JupcEs 


F Scale 


People can be divided into two distinct 
classes, the weak and the strong 


The business man and the manufacturer 
are much more important to society 
than the artist and the professor. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Every person should have complete faith 
in some supernatural power whose 
decisions he obeys without question. 

It is best to use some prewar authorities 
in Germany to keep order and prevent 
chaos. 

Some people are born with an urge to 
jump from high places. 

Human nature being what it is there will 
always be war and conflict. 

No weakness or difficulty can hold us 
back if we have enough will power. 

The wild sex life of the old Greeks and 
Romans was tame compared to some of 
the goings-on in this country, even in 
places where people might least ex- 
pect it. 

Nobody ever learned anything really im- 
portant except through suffering. 

Homosexuals are hardly better than 
criminals and ought to be severely 
punished. 

Nowadays when so many different kinds 
of people move around and mix to- 
gether so much, a person has to protect 
himself especially carefully against 
catching an infection or disease from 
them 

Sex criminals such as those who rape and 
attack children, deserve more than 
mere imprisonment; such criminals 
ought to be publicly whipped, or worse. 

When a person has a problem or worry, it 
is best for him not to think about it, but 
to keep busy with more cheerful things. 


Wars and social troubles may someday be 
ended by earthquake or flood that will 
destroy the whole world. 


Some day it wil! probably be shown that 
astrology can explain a lot of things. 
An insult to our honor should always be 
punished 

Young people sometimes get rebellious 
ideas, but as they grow up they ought 
to get over them and settle down. 


two 
the 


People cannot’ be divided into 
distinct classes, the weak and 
strong. 

The artist and the professor are much 
more important to society than the 
business man and the manufacturer. 

Familiarity does not breed contempt. 

No person should have complete faith in 
some supernatural power whose de- 
cisions he obeys without question. 

It is worst to use some prewar authorities 
in Germany to keep order and prevent 
chaos. 

No people are born with an urge to jump 
from high places. 

Human nature being what it is, universal 
peace will come about eventually. 

Weaknesses and difficulties can hold us 
back; will power is not enough. 

Some of the goings-on in this country, 
even in places where people might least 
expect it, are tame compared to the 
wild sex life of the Greeks and Romans. 


Nobody ever learned anything really im- 
portant through suffering. 

Homosexuals are not criminals 
should not be punished. 


and 


A person does not have to worry about 
catching an infection or disease just 
because many different kinds of people 
move around and mix together a great 
deal nowadays. 


Sex criminals such as those who rape and 
attack children should be treated as 
sick people, not publicly whipped or 
worse. 

When a person has a problem or worry, it 
is best for him to think about doing 
something about it, not be distracted 
by more cheerful things 

Wars and social troubles may someday be 
ended by wisdom and education, not 
by an earthquake or flood that will 
destroy the whole world 

Astrology will never explain anything. 


An insult to our honor should be studied, 
not punished. 

Young people sometimes get rebellious 
ideas. As they grow up they ought to 
try to carry them out and not be con- 
tent to get over them and settle down. 








Median Rating of 
Degree of Opposition 


3.51 


AUTHORITARIANISM OR ACQUIESCENCE? 


TABLE 1—Concluded 


F Scale 


What this country needs most, more than 
laws and political programs, is a few 
courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in 
whom the people can put their faith. 


No sane, normal, decent person could ever 
think of hurting a close friend or rela 
tive. 

Nowadays more and more people are pry- 
ing into matters that should remain 
personal and private. 

Most people don’t realize how much our 
lives are controlled by plots hatched in 
secret places. 

What a youth needs most is strict disci- 
pline, rugged determination, and the 
will to work and fight for family and 
country. 


Obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important virtues children 
should learn 


Science has its place, but there are many 
important things that can never pos 
sibly be understood by the human 
mind 

There is hardly anything lower than a 
person who does not feel a great love, 
gratitude, and respect for his parents. 


If people would talk less and work more, 
everybody would be better off. 


A person who has bad manners, habits, 
and breeding can hardly expect to get 
along with decent people. 

Most of our social problems would be 
solved if we could somehow get rid of 
the immoral, crooked, and feeble 
minded people. 


G Scele 


What this country needs most, more than 
a few courageous, tireless, devoted 
leaders in whom the people can put 
their faith, is better laws and political 
programs 

A sane, norma! decent person might have 
to hurt a close friend or relative. 


Nowadays, not enough investigating of 
personal and private matters is done. 


Our lives are not at all controlled by plots 
hatched in secret places. 


What a youth needs most is to be free to 
make up his own mind, to be flexible 
and to work and fight for what he con- 
siders right personally even though it 
might not be best for his family and 
country. 

Self-reliance, respect for democracy and 
lack of need to submit to authority are 
the most important virtues children 
should learn. 

Because of science, it will be possible for 
the human mind to understand most 
important things. 


Many fine people honestly could never 
bring themselves around to feeling a 
great love, gratitude, and respect for 
their parents 

If people would discuss matters more 
before acting, everybody would be 
better off. 

Decent people can get along with a 
person who has bad manners, habits, 
and breeding. 

Most of our social problems would be 
solved if we could somehow cure or 
help the immoral, crooked, and feeble- 
minded people. 


three of these subjects were given Form 1 first 
and Form 2 a week later. Twenty-one students 
received Form 2 first and Form 1 a week later. 
The standard instructions given by Adorno 
el al. (1) were used in administering both forms. 


Method of Scoring 


The pairs of statements in opposition were 
sorted into four “levels of opposition” accord- 
ing to their median rated degree of opposition. 
Seven pairs of statements were placed at each 
of the four levels. The midpoint of the range 


of medians for each of the four levels was 
3.95, 3.79, 3.50, and 2.88 respectively. 

An F subscale score and a G subscale were 
obtained for each subject at each of the four 
levels. This was done by scoring the 7 state- 
ments of each scale at each level in the manner 
outlined by Adorno ef al. for the original F 
scales. Values ranging from +3 for strong 
agreement with the statement by a subject to 
— 3 for strong disagreement were assigned each 
response. A constant of 3 was added to elimi- 
nate negative values and a subject’s total 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Scores On Toe F anp G Supscates AND Tuwerr Composires AND THErrR CORRELATIONS BY LEVELS OF 
OPPOSITION 


Mean Scores 


Midpoint of the Range 
of Medians of . G posite 
Opposition Ratings Sub F+G 
Sub- 
scales 


Com- 


scales 


3.95 67 2.80 2 
3.79 36 3.31 2 
3+.50 89 3.04 2 
2.88 36 300 3.47 


Combined Scale 2.83 3.18 3.00 


score for a given subscale was divided by 7 to 
determine his average agreement or opposition 
to a given set of 7 statements which composed 
an F or G subscale. A score of 3.0 implied 
neutrality. Subscale scores. could range from 
0.0 to 6.0. 


Scoring Results 


Table 2 presents the mean scores for all 
subjects on all subscales. 

The grand mean value of 3.00 for the entire 
group confirmed the supposition that the con- 
tents of the F and G scales were on the whole 
opposite in meaning. When added algebraically 
for the group as a whole, the scales served to 
cancel each other. 

The subjects, all from psychology classes, 
tended as a group to be more equalitarian 
than authoritarian on both scales, in that they 
tended to disagree more with the F scale 
statements (M = 2.83) and agree more with 
the G scale statements (M = 3.18). This dif- 
ference was significant according to the analy- 
ses of variance to be described below (p < .01). 


EVIDENCE OF RESPONSE SET TO ACQUIESCE 

If no response set existed, then each indi- 
vidual’s F scale score when combined with his 
G scale score, should sum to a constant of 3.00 
(ignoring chance fluctuations). 

The variance of individuals on combined F 
and G scores should be attributable to chance 
if no response set existed. Response st to 
acquiesce could be inferred if significant differ- 
ences appeared in total scores based on the 
addition of the two scale scores. It would 
mean that some individuals agreed with both 


Standard 


Deviations Correlations 


F G 
Sub- Sub- 


scales scales 


2.28 —.! .32 
2.58 ‘ 45 
2.52 ~ 51 
2.52 : 58 
2.00 - : 34 


F scale statements and opposite G scale state- 
ments, while other individuals disagreed with 
both. Table 3 presents the three-way analysis 
of variance of these combined F and G scores. 
The three main effects were: F and G scales 
(Scales), the four levels of opposition (Levels), 
and individual! differences (Individuals). 

Two of the three first-order interactions, 
Scales X Individuals and Scales K Levels 
were significant sources of variance (p <.01). 
(Vaxi/Vextes™ 3.2 and Voya/Vextxs = 8.3). 
The third interaction, Individuals XK Levels 
was not significantly different from the higher- 
order-interaction, Scales X Levels X Individ- 
uals (Vi 1/V.xtxi = -5); therefore, the two were 
combined into a pooled error term. The main 
effects, Levels, Scales, and Individuals, were 
then tested for significance using as appropriate 
error terms; Pooled Error, Scales K Individ- 
uals, and Scales X Levels. The various F ratios 
and their significance are shown at the bottom 
of Table 3. 

Of primary concern to this study was the 
ratio, V:/V, of 2.7, which is significant 
(p < .01). This finding suggested that varia- 
tions among individuals’ composite F + G 
scores could not be accounted for by chance 
as estimated by pooled error. Thus, it was 
inferred that individuals differ from each other 
significantly in their tendency to acquiesce to 
any statements about human interaction 
whether for or against authoritarian ideology. 
However, this generalization holds only if we 
ignore fluctuations of individuals from one 
scale to the other for the ratio V;/V,,« of .7 
was not significant. 

Since the interaction, Individuals K Levels 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF F anp G SCALE Scores By LEVELS OF OpposITION 


Source 
(s) Scales (F and G) 
(1) Levels of Opposition 
(i) Individuals 
(s X 1) Scales K Levels 
(s X i) Seales X Individuals 
(i X 1) Individuals K Levels 


(s X 1 X i) Seales K Levels X Individuals 


(p) Pooled (s X 1 X i) + (i X I 


Total 
Viva P _ V oxi 


V oxixi 


F=— 


V oxi 


Vi 
P= 


Vex 





"p< 01 


was not significant, it was inferred that indi- 
viduals were consistent in their differential 
tendencies to approve statements at different 
levels of opposition. Another interesting con- 
sistency in the data was the tendency of 
subjects to acquiesce more to items of both 
scales which were in less opposition to each 
other. This tendency could not be accounted 
for by chance acording to the ratio, V;/V, of 
32.7. (This result will be considered again later 
in more detail.) 


CORRELATION BETWEEN AUTHORITARIANISM 
AND ACQUIESCENCE 

At each level of opposition, the F and G 
subscale scores were correlated with each 
other. Formula 13.34 in Guilford (11, p. 358) 
was used to estimate the correlations between 
F and the total score based on the algebraic 
sum of F and G. The correlations between the 
G subscale scores and the combined scnics 
from F and G subscales were estimated in the 
same way. Table 2 shows these correlations 
which indicate that F scale scores contributed 
more to the total or acquiescence score than 
the G scale scores. This is consistent with and 
may be explained by the fact that the cor- 
rected split-half reliability of the F scale was 
.81 while the corrected split-half reliability of 
the G scale was only .50. 


Vv 


1114.0 
882.3 
74.2 
290.0 
112.3 
19.2 
34.8 
27.0 


= 3.2* 


= 9,9° 


As statements became less opposite in 
meaning, response set to acquiesce’ increased 
consistently according to the correlations listed 
in Table 2 between F subscale scores and F 
+ G subscale scores and between G sub- 
scale scores and F + G subscale scores. If it 
can be assumed that statements drawn from 
less opposite pairs occupy less extreme posi- 
tions on the authoritarian-equalitarian con- 
tinuum than those statements drawn from 
pairs in great opposition, then these results 
are consistent with Cronbach’s (9) generaliza- 
tion that response set increases as items 
become more ambiguous. The present results 
suggest that response set to acquiesce increases 
as statements become more ambivalent. It also 
is consistent with unpublished results obtained 
by the author which indicate that decrease in 
educational level of respondents correlates 
with the tendency to agree with any fairly 
abstract aphorisms. (This ambiguity-acquies- 
cence relationship may help to account for 
the negative correlation obtained by Levinson 
between the F scale and intelligence test 
scores [1}). 

* The response set to acquiesce should not be con 
fused with the tendency to increase in agreement. All 
subjects increased in their agreement with statements 
at lower levels of oppositions. But, in addition, indi 
vidual differences in tendency to agree with all items 
more consistent with statements at 
levels of opposition 


became lower 
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TABLE 4 
Tae FG Correration Matrix 


Scale G _) 


F .20 
G(—) (.50) 


TABLE 5 
Factor Matrix 


Factor 


I It 
Acqui Authorit 
escence ianism 


47 
47 


Versus RESPONSE SET 
VARIANCE 


CONTENT 


A multiple centroid factor analysis was per- 
formed on the correlation matrix shown in 


Table 4. (The G scale has been reflected.) The 
diagonal entries are the corrected split-half 


reliabilities of the F and G scales of .81 and 
50 respectively. Therefore, the analysis fac- 
tored the reliable variance rather than the 
common variance of both scales.* 

The unrotated centroid factor matrix is 
shown in Table 5. 

From the results shown in Table 5, it is 
inferred that the factor with which the F and 
G scales correlate equally but opposite in 
direction concerns authoritarian-equalitarian 
content. The factor with which both the F and 
G scales correlate positively is regarded as a 
factor measuring the tendency to acquiesce to 
both authoritarian and equalitarian gener- 
alities. If these factors are labeled correctly, 
then it is concluded (ignoring the possibility 
of content variance unique to the F scale, not 
found on the G scale) that 59 per cent of the 
variance of the F scale is accounted for by 
Factor I, Acquiescence, while only the remain- 
ing 22 per cent of the reliable variance of the 
F scale concerns Authoritarianism as found in 
Factor II. Thus, three-fourths of the reliable 
variance of the F scale appears to be a function 
of acquiescence. 


* This analysis was suggested in a letter by Lee J. 
Cronbach 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Much has been made of the correlations 
between the F scale and various measures of 
ethnocentrism, intolerance, leadership ideol- 
ogy, misanthropy, and xenophobia. The pres- 
ent results suggest that the F scale will 
correlate highly with amy set of slogans about 
social issues where items are all scored in the 
same direction. For example, if the F scale, 
along with a series of only favorable generali- 
zations about Negroes—preferably with some 
degree of ambivalence associated with each 
are presented for approval or disapproval, the 
present results force us to predict that “au- 
thoritarians” will turn out to be much more 
“favorable” toward minority groups than 
heretofore suspected. 

It must be made clear that the results of 
this study should not lead to rejecting the 
supposition that the F scale is measuring gen- 
eralized personality tendencies which have 
been reported as associated with rigidity, 
intolerance for ambiguity, and conformity 
when these latter are measured by means 
other than concurrence with proverbs, gener- 
alizations, and maxims. The results do suggest 
that a large amount of the variance in the F 
test measures the generalized trait of acqwies- 
cence, not authorilarianism. Moreover, the 
results suggest that doubt should be cast on 
generalizations based solely on correlations 
between social attitude scales where all state- 
ments are scored in the sane direction since 
a large percentage of the covariance may be 
due to this generalized tendency to acquiesce 
rather than to the particular contents of the 
scales. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis that scores on the F scale and 
similarly constructed inventories are primarily 
measures of acquiescence rather than authori- 
tarianism. 

For each of the statements of the original F 
scale, opposite statements were composed to 
form the G scale. The degree was determined 
to which each of the statements was in oppo- 
sition to its mate. 

Response set to acquiescence was measured 
by obtaining each individual’s tendency to sup- 
port both F and G scale statements. An analysis 
of variance disclosed that, if individuals’ 
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fluctuations from one scale to another are 
ignored, they, the individuals, tend to differ 
significantly from each other in tendency to 
acquiesce. (Acquiescence is correlated more 
highly with the results of the F scale—a more 
reliable scale—than with the G scale.) 

It appeared that response set to acquiesce 
increased as items became more ambivalent. 

A factor analysis of the data indicated that 
approximately three-fourths of the reliable 
variance of the F scale was associated with 
an acquiescence factor while only one-fourth 
was attributable to a content factor of author- 
itarianism. 

It is suggested that a much more parsimoni- 
ous explanation can be given to account for 
the positive relations between authoritar- 
ianism, misanthropy, xenophobia, and ethno- 
centrism, where all are measured by scores 
based on acceptance of generalizations about 
social affairs. It appears that these correlations 
may be due primarily to a response set to 
acquiesce to amy generalizations about social 
issues. In turn, this response set may have 
significance for understanding personality, 


social attitudes, and problem-solving behavior. 
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N ATTEMPTING to explain the phenomenon 
of prestige suggestion, some investigators 
have proposed a primary factor of sug- 

gestibility (7), while others have interpreted 
the observed effects of suggestion in terms of 
perceptual reorganization (2). A clearly defined 
explanation of this phenomenon is still lacking 
in the experimental literature. 

The traditional view advanced by Lorge (10) 
and Sherif (13) explained change in attitude as 
a function of prestige, where a change in pres- 
tige produced a change in judgment. Prestige 
was assumed to operate in such a manner that 
“an unchanged object of judgment undergoes 
change of evaluation” (2). The material con- 
tent and judged worth of an object do not play 
a part in producing changes in judgment. 

Asch (1, 2) and Lewis (9) object to the inter- 
pretation of Sherif and Lorge as suggesting that 
attitude change is almost entirely an irrational 
and uncritical process. They propose instead 
that attitude change is due to a change in the 
perception of the object which ultimately leads 
to a change in the attitude. Thus in contrast to 
the traditional viewpoint which proposes that 
the change takes place in the judgment of the 
object, they emphasize a change in the object 
of judgment (1). Asch suggests that under- 
standing plays an important role in judgment, 
and that identical statements, when attributed 
to diiferent authors, come to have different 
meanings for subjects (Ss). These changed 
meanings lead to changes in judgments. 

The present authors are convinced that 
understanding plays a role in the judging of 
materials, and question investigators who 
negate the influence of the judged worth of the 
materials in judgment. It is not possible, in 
choosing literary passages to be ranked in order 
of merit, to select passages identical in merit 


' Because Mrs.Rhea Stagner Das has been so helpful 
in bringing precision to the language of this paper, 
in clarifying the formulations of the logic of the method, 
and adding one of the important statistical tests, we 
wish to add her name as a joint author of this study 
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for each subject. Even if all the passages are 
from the same author, they will appeal differ- 
ently to different Ss. Asch criticizes Sherif’s 
experiment, pointing out that Sherif’s Ss were 
faced with the insoluble task of finding differ- 
ences between materials essentially similar. 
The question arises as to whether this is pos- 
sible in view of the complex nature of the per- 
ception of differences between literary pas- 
sages. Asch notes the behavior of one of 
Sherif’s Ss as follows: “ ...in her case, the 
magic of the author’s name did not work. She 
took a cautious or, one may say, a negative 
stand, arranging the passages in her own way” 
(italics ours) (2). Apparently more than one 
basis for arranging passages was possible, even 
when they did not appreciably differ. 

Further evidence concerning the impossi- 
bility of rating passages which do not differ can 
be obtained from Sherif’s report. He reported 
that a minority of the Ss tried to disregard the 
authors deliberately, making a speciai effort to 
overcome the influence of the author’s names: 
“ ..,. they wished that the names of the 
authors were not there” (12). Possibly these Ss 
were obsessed by the perceived merit of the 
materials, and did not like to change their 
judgment under the pressure of extraneous in- 
fluences. Observing the low correlations re- 
ported by Sherif, Asch remarks: “Surely there 
were factors other than prestige at work”’ (2). 
It is possible that one such factor might be 
understanding of the passages. 

Michael, Rosenthal, and de Camp (11) ob- 
serve a response which could be described as 
prestige-independence. Such prestige-independ- 
ence, aside from possibly being a function of 
personality or intellect, could also be a function 
of understanding the material to be judged. 

The present experiment attempts to isolate 
the factor of understanding and emphasize its 
role in a prestige suggestion experiment. It is 
proposed that prestige and understanding will 
have differential effects as demonstrated by the 
resulting judgments of passages of poetry. 
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METHOD 
Subjects 


Thirty undergraduate students in their junior and 
senior years from an undergraduate psychology course 
were used in this experiment. All students were fluent 
in reading Oriya,? and students specializing in literature 
and literary criticism were excluded. All students 
participated voluntarily, and were promised tea at the 
end of the experiment 


Materials 


Ten poets were selected from the literature of 
Orissa with whom the Ss were familiar from their 
literature textbooks. Of these 10 poets, some were 
classical writers of high repute, while others were 
modern and had not yet attained such high standing 
Such selection of poets was designed to insure that 
differential prestige value would be present 

Ten short poetry passages were selected, all written 
in Oriya. Seven were from the writings of Rabindranath 
Tagore,’ translated into Oriya, and the remaining three 
were from classical Oriya poetry. The passages were 
chosen so as to be of unequal merit 


Experimental Design 


The 30 Ss were divided into three groups: Group 1 
as the control; Groups 2 and 3 as the experimental 
groups, differing from each other by the oral instruc- 
tions. There were two sessions, separated by a period 
of six days. 

At session I, Group 1 was asked to rank the 10 
poetry passages from 1 to 10 in order of merit; Groups 
2 and 3 were given first the poets’ names and second the 
passages of poetry, each to be ranked from 1 to 10 in 
order of merit. Groups 2 and 3, the experimental 
groups, received different instructions. While Group 2 
received ordinary ranking instructions, Group 3 re 
ceived instructions designed to induce a critical attitude 
and hence introduce the factor of understanding specifi- 
cally into the judging process. - 

At session II, Group 1 was asked to rank 10 poetry 
passages from 1 to 10 in order of merit; Groups 2 and 
3 were given the 10 poetry passages, each coupled with 
the name of its “author,” to be ranked in order of 
merit. The manner of attributing the authors to the 
passages was as follows: (a) the three classical poets 
were assigned io the three classical passages of poetry; 
(b) the remaining seven poets were assigned the pas- 
sages from Tagore. Within these limitations, the coup 
ling of poet and passage was arranged for each subject 
separately so that the rank originally assigned to the 
passage and the rank assigned the poet were inversely 
related. Thus a passage originally given the most favor 
able rank would be coupled with a poet given the most 
unfavorable rank, while a passage given the most 
unfavorable rank would be coupled with a poet assigned 
the most favorable rank, and so on. 


* Oriya is the language spoken in Orissa. 
+ Tagore isa winner of the Nobel prize in literature 
who comes from Bengal, India. 
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The experimental design can be summarized as follows: 


Group Session I Session II 


Rank same 10 poetry 
passages. 
Rank 10 poets. Rank same 10 poetry 
Rank 10 poetry pas- passages assigned to 
sages. the 10 poets. 
Rank 10 poets Rank same 10 poetry 
Rank 10 poetry pas passages assigned to 
sages under in- the 10 poets. 
structions calling 
for careful atten- 
tion to merit. 


1 Rank 10 poetry pas 
sages. 


In the present experiment, Group 2 resembles the 
usual experimental group in prestige suggestion experi- 
ments (8, 13). Group 3 was designed as the critical 
group in which the factor of understanding was to 
have been induced by directions calling for careful 
attention to the merit of the passages. 

In comparing the rankings of session I and TI, it is 
expected that Group 2 will be influenced by the factor 
of prestige, while Group 3 will resist it, showing negligi- 
ble shifts in rank. Group 1, the control group, would 
indicate chance shifts in judgment of the passages over 
a period of time 

All Ss finished within a maximum time limit of 10 
minutes, although they had been told to take as much 
time as necessary. 


Instructions 


The instructions were given in Oriya; the English 
translation is given here. 


Session I 


1. Groups 2 and 3: “To each one of you, I shall 
give a sheet of paper. On this paper, you will find the 
names of ten familiar poets. Assign them positions 
from 1 to 10 according to your preference.” 

2. Groups 1 and 2: “Now, I shail present to you 10 
short passages of poetry written on these papers. 
Arrange them from 1 to 10 in order of merit; that is, 
poems which you like more, are to be given higher 
ranks than those which you do not like so much.” 
(Group 1 was not asked to rank poets.) 

3. Group 3: “I shall now present to you 10 short 
passages of poetry. These passages vary in their content 
and quality. To you, some of them would surely seem 
better than others. Read each of them carefully; think 
over the intrinsic merit of the passages; think what 
makes a poem really good and superior; which of these 
can be called poems of outstanding merit? Choose 
which of these appeal to you, decide yourself, then 
give them positions from 1 to 10.” 


Session II 

1. Group 1: “Here are the same poetry passages 
which you had arranged. Please rank them again ac- 
cording to your preference.” 

2. Groups 2 and 3: “Here are the same poetry pas- 
sages with the names of the poets who wrote them 
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Please rank the poems again from 1 to 10 according to 
your preference.” 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives the rank-order correlation 
coefficients (rhos) which were computed for 
each individual’s set of rankings on the two 
sessions. Significance was determined for the 
positive correlations (5). (A significant positive 
correlation is expected when there is no sug- 
gestion, and a negative correlation would show 


TABLE 1 
RANK-OrpeR CORRELATION FoR Sessions I 
AnD II 
Group Subject Rho 
1 AMS 80 
JR 93 
PKR 88 
DND 
BD 
SNM 
JM 
BM 
BKD 
BPA 


RSD 
BKM 
UCP 
AD 
CKD 
HCD 
SSB 
NPP 
NPB 
MHK 
AS 
HKM 
KCM 
SP 
PM 
BPD 
AP? 
BPM 
JDS 
SPM 





TABLE 2 
SumMARY OF Frequency or R#0s 


Positive and 
Significant 


Group Nonsignificant 
or negative 


8 2 
1 9 
6 4 
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TABLE 3 
Cui-Square VALUES CompaRING Groups 


Between 
Groups 


Chi-Square Significance Tests 


x? 


1 and 2 9.90 
1 and 3 .94 
2 and 3 5.50 


extreme suggestion.) The number of positive 
rhos which are statistically significant (p < 
05), and the number of rhos not significant or 
negative are summarized for each group in 
Table 2. Three chi-square values were deter- 
mined comparing the three groups two at a 
time: these values are given in Table 3. 


DISCUSSION 


In terms of the expected influence of prestige 
and understanding, the following results would 
be predicted: (a) rhos for Group 1 would be 
positive and significant; (6) rhos for Group 2 
would be negative, approaching zero, or non- 
significant; (c) rhos for Group 3 would be posi- 
tive and significant. 

Examination of the results indicates the 
following: 

a. Eight out of 10 rhos for Group 1 were 
positive and significant; the two remaining 
rhos were positive but did not reach the value 
required for significance. 

6. Eight out of 10 rhos for Group 2 were 
positive but not significant; one rho was nega- 
tive; and one rho positive and significant. 

c. Six out of 10 rhos for Group 3 were 
positive and significant; three rhos were posi- 
tive but not significant; and one rho was 
negative. 

If prestige operates as a factor influencing 
judgment, then Groups 1 and 2 would be ex- 
pected to differ significantly. Table 3 indicates 
that these two groups do differ significantly 
(p < .01). 

The major test of the theories concerns the 
comparison between Groups 2 and 3, that is, if 
understanding can compete successfully, then 
a significant difference would be expected be- 
tween Groups 2 and 3; if it cannot compete suc- 
cessfully, then a nonsignificant difference 
would be expected. Table 3 indicates that 
Groups 2 and 3 do differ significantly from 
each other (p < .02). 
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Furthermore, if understanding successfully 
eliminates the prestige influence, Group 3 
would not be expected to differ significantly 
from Group 1. Table 3 indicates that these two 
groups do not differ significantly. 

The results of Group 2 are consistent with 
the findings of Sherif, in that the prestige fac- 
tor induces changes in judgments of literary 
passages. While what would be ideally ex- 
pected, zero and negative correlations, was 
not obtained, nine of the ten rhos were in the 
anticipated direction. 

According to Asch’s contention that utider- 
standing plays a role in changing judgments, 
while prestige per se does not, it would be ex- 
pected that Groups 2 and 3 would not differ, 
because Group 2 would also show the effect of 
understanding which was experimentally in- 
duced in Group 3. The results do not support 
this contention. Rather, these two groups differ 
significantly. Thus, it is indicated that in the 
presence of the prestige factor, while under- 
standing does function when specifically 
induced, it apparently does not function to 
such an extent when not specifically induced. 
Further, the prestige factor takes precedence 
in the latter situation. There is, in some 
manner, a “blind mysterious factor of pres- 
tige.” 

Some of the individual correlations are of 
interest. RSD of Group 2 showed the only 
significant positive rho in that group, indi- 
cating that this S was highly resistant to 
chance. She reassigned her origina! rank of one 
to the passage even though it was coupled 
with the poet she ranked as 10. Either she 
has a personality trait of prestige-resistance, 
or has distinctive affective associations with 
the poetry involved. Birch (3) reports cases of 
antisuggestion where noncommunist Ss agreed 
with statements falsely labeled as communist 
because the statements were consistent with 
well-structured attitudes of these Ss. AS, of 
Group 3, gavea negative correlation, indicating 
the presence of prestige suggestion. Such a 
high degree of suggestibility may be evidence 
for a factor of ‘‘primary suggestibility” as re- 
ported by Eysenck (6) and Eysenck and 
Furneaux (7). Kelman (8) contends that 
personality factors of “ascendancy, self- 
confidence, and nervous tenseness”’ are related 
to suggestibility. 

In conclusion several points should be made. 
It has been demonstrated that understanding 
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and prestige have differential effects. When the 
factor of understanding is stressed, the pres- 
tige factor is weakened. In contrast, when no 
attempt is made to focus upon understanding, 
the prestige factor has a greater influence upon 
judgment. 

The effect of the prestige factor upon the 
judgment of materials of different merit is 
further support for Sherif (13). Although the 
results of this experiment support the tradi- 
tional explanation of prestige suggestion 
(10, 12, 13) rather than the theory of percep- 
tual reorganization (2), the latter is also par- 
tially supported. 

While the present investigators have at- 
tempted to relate fact to systematic theory as 
proposed by Doob (4), the results are still not 
unequivocal. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was designed to 
determine the effects of prestige and under- 
standing on the judgment of literary materials. 
For this purpose, 30 undergraduate students 
were divided into three groups, one control 
group, and two experimental groups which re- 
ceived different instructions. There were two 
experimental sessions, separated by a period 
of six days. 

In the first experimental session, the con- 
trol group was given 10 passages of poetry to 
be ranked. The two experimental groups first 
ranked the names of 10 poets, and then the 10 
passages of poetry. While the first experimental 
group was told just to rank the passages of 
poetry in order of merit, the second experi- 
mental group was instructed in such a manner 
as to induce a critical attitude. 

In the second experimental session, all 
groups were given the same 10 passages to be 
ranked again. For the two experimental 
groups, the passages of poetry were coupled 
with the names of the 10 poets. 

Rank-order correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated for the rankings of the two sessions for 
each subject. Chi-square values were obtained 
comparing the number of significant positive 
correlations for the three groups two at a time. 

The results indicate that the prestige fac- 
tor has a greater effect upon judgment when 
the factor of understanding is not brought into 
focus, and further, that prestige does influence 
the judgment of an object. However, strength- 
ening of the factor of understanding weakens 
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the effect of the prestige factor, so that the 
former has the greater effect upon literary 
judgments. 

The results of the present experiment have 
supported the traditional view of prestige sug- 
gestion as a function solely of prestige to a 
greater extent than they have supported the 
theory of perceptual reorganization. The re- 
sults of this experiment suggest, however, that 
there is an interaction between the two factors 
of prestige and understanding, and that a 
rapprochement between the two theories may 
be indicated. 
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A STUDY OF NORMATIVE AND INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES UPON INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT 


MORTON DEUTSCH anp HAROLD B. GERARD' 
Research Center for Human Relations, New York University 


¥ NOW, many experimental studies (e.g., 
1, 3, 6) have demonstrated that indi- 
vidual psychological processes are sub- 
ject to social influences. Most investigators, 
however, have not distinguished among dif- 
ferent kinds of social influences; rather, they 
have carelessly used the term “group” influence 
to characterize the impact of many different 
kinds of social factors. In fact, a review of the 
major experiments in this area—e.g., those by 
Sherif (6), Asch (1), Bovard (3)—would indi- 
cate that the subjects (Ss) in these experiments 
as they made their judgments were not func- 
tioning as members of a group in any simple or 
obvious manner. The 5S, in the usual experi- 
ment in this area, made perceptual judgments 
in the physical presence of others after hearing 
their judgments. Typically, the S was not 
given experimental instructions which made 
him feel that he was a member of a group faced 
with a common task requiring cooperative 
effort for its most effective solution. If “group” 
influences were at work in the foregoing experi- 
ments, they were subtly and indirectly created 
rather than purposefully created by the experi- 
menter. 


HYPOTHESES 


The purpose of this paper is to consider two 
types of social influence, “normative” and 
“informational,” which we believe were opera- 
tive in the experiments mentioned above, and 
to report the results of an experiment bearing 
upon hypotheses that are particularly relevant 
to the former influence. We shall define a 
normative social influence as an influence to 
conform with the positive expectations’ of 
another.’ An informational social influence may 


'Dr. Gerard is now at the University of Buffaio 
This research was conducted under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research, Contract No. NONR 285(10) 

* By positive expectations we mean to refer to those 
expectations whose fulfillment by another leads to or 
reinforces positive rather than negative feelings, and 
whose nonfulfillment leads to the cpposite, to alienation 
rather than solidarity; conformity to negative expecta 
tions, on the other hand, leads to or reinforces negative 
rather than positive feelings. 

*The term another is being used inclusively to refer 
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be defined as an influence to accept information 
obtained from another as evidence about reality. 
Commonly these two types of influence are 
found together. However, it is possible to con- 
form behaviorally with the expectations of 
others and say things which one disbelieves 
but which agree with the beliefs of others. 
Also, it is possible that one will accept an 
opponent’s beliefs as evidence about reality 
even though one has no motivation to agree 
with him, per se. 

Our hypotheses are particularly relevant to 
normative social influence upon individual 
judgment. We shall not elaborate the theoreti- 
cal rationales for the hypotheses, since they are 
for the most part obvious and they follow from 
other theoretical writings (e.g., 4, 5). 

Hypothesis I. Normative social influence 
upon individual judgments will be greater 
among individuals forming a group than 
among an aggregation of individuals who do 
not compose a group.‘ 

That is, even when susceptibility to informa- 
tional social influence is equated, we would pre- 
dict that the greater susceptibility to norma- 
tive social influence among group members 
would be reflected in the greater group influ- 
ence upon individual judgment. This is not to 
say that individuals, even when they are not 
group members, may not have some motiva- 


to “another person,” to a “group,” or to one’s “self.” 


Thus, a normative social influence can result from the 
expectations of oneself, or of a group, or of another 
person 

‘Generally one would also expect that group members 
would be more likely to take the judgments of other 
group members as trustworthy evidence for forming 
judgments about reality and, hence, they would be 
more susceptible to informational social influence than 
would nongroup members. The greater trustworthiness 
usually reflects more experience of the reliability of 
the judgments of other members and more confidence 
in the benevolence of their motivations. However, when 
group members have had no prior experience together 
and when it is apparent in both the group and nongroup 
situations that the others are motivated and in a posi- 
tion to report correct judgments, there is no reason 
to expect differential susceptibility to informational 
social] influence among group and nongroup members. 
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tion to conform to the expectations of others— 
¢.g., 80 a8 to ingratiate themselves or so as to 
avoid ridicule. 

Hypothesis II. Normative social influence 
upon individual judgment will be reduced when 
the individual perceives that his judgment 
cannot be identified or, more generally, when 
the individual perceives no pressure to conform 
directed at him from others. 

Hypothesis III. Normative social influence to 
conform to one’s own judgment will reduce the 
impact of the normative social influence to con- 
form to the judgment of others. 

Hypothesis IV. Normative social influence 
to conform to one’s own judgment from another 
as well as from oneself will be stronger than 
normative social influence from oneself. 

Normative social influence from oneself to 
conform to one’s own judgment may be 
thought of as an internalized social process in 
which the individual holds expectations with 
regard to his own behavior; conforming to 
positive self-expectations leads to feelings of 
self-esteem or self-approval while noncon- 


formity leads to feelings of anxiety or guilt. In 
general, one would expect that the strength of 


these internalized self-expectations would re- 
flect the individual’s prior experiences with 
them as sources of need satisfaction—e.g., by 
conforming to his own judgments or by self- 
reliance he has won approval from such signifi- 
cant others as his parents. As Hypothesis [V 
indicates, we believe that contemporaneous 
social pressure to conform to one’s own judg- 
ment may supplement, and perhaps be even 
stronger than, the individual’s internalized 
pressure to conform to his own judgment. 

Two additional hypotheses, dealing with the 
effect of difficulty of judgment, are relevant to 
one of the experimental variations. They 
follow: 

Hypothesis V. The more uncertain the indi- 
vidual is about the correctness of his judgment, 
the more likely he is to be susceptible to both 
normative and informational social influences 
in making his judgment. 

Hypothesis VI. The more uncertain the indi- 
vidual! is about the correctness of the judgment 
of others, the less likely he is to be susceptible 
to informational social influence in making his 
judgment.® 


* Although we have no data relevant to this hypothe- 
sis, we present it to qualify Hypothesis V and to 
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METHOD 


Subjects. One hundred and one college students from 
psychology courses at New York University were 
employed as Ss. The study was defined for the Ss as 
an experimental study of perception 

Procedure. We employed the experimental! situation 
developed by Asch (1) with certain modifications and 
variations which are specified below. For detailed 
description of the procedures utilized by Asch and 
replicated in this experiment, Asch’s publication should 
be consulted. The basic features of the Asch situation 
are: (a).the Ss are instructed that they are participating 
in a perceptual experiment, wherein they have to match 
accurately the length of a given line with one of three 
lines; (6) correct judgments are easy to make; (c) in 
each experimental session there is only one naive S, 
the other participants, while ostensively Ss, are in fact 
“stooges” who carry out the experimenter’s instruc- 
tions; (d) each participant (i.e., the naive S and the 
stooges) has to indicate his judgments publicly; (¢) on 
12 of the 18 perceptual judgments the stooges announce 
wrong and unanimous judgments, the errors of the 
stooges are large and clearly in error; (f) the naive S 
and the stooges are in a face-to-face relationship and 
have been previously acquainted with one another.* 


counteract an assumption in some of the current 
social psychological literature. Thus, Festinger (5) 
has written that where no physical reality basis exists 
for the establishment of the validity of one’s belief, 
one is dependent upon social reality (i.ec., upon the 
beliefs of others). Similarly, Asch (2) has indicated 
that group influence grows stronger as the judgmental 
situation diminishes in clarity. The implication of 
Hypothesis VI is that if an individual perceives that a 
situation is objectively difficult to judge—that others as 
well as he experience the situction in the same way (i.e., 
as being difficult and as having uncertainty about their 
judgments)—he will not trust their judgments any 
more than he trusts his own. It is only as his confidence 
in their judgments increases (e.g., because he deems 
that agreement among three uncertain judges provides 
more reliable evidence than one uncertain judge) 
that the judgments of others will have informational 
social influence. However (at any particular level of 
confidence in the judgment of others), one can predict 
that as his confidence in his own judgment decreases 
he will be more susceptible to normative social influence. 
With decreasing self-confidence there is likely to be 
less of a commitment to one’s own judgment and, 
hence, less influence not to conform to the judgments 
of others. 

* Inspection of the Asch situation would suggest 
that informationa! social influence would be strongly 
operative. As Asch has put it (2, p. 461): 

The subject knows (a) that the issue is one of fact; 

(b) that a correct result is possible; (c) that only 

one result is correct; (d) that the others and he are 

oriented to and reporting about the same objectively 
given relations; (e) that the group is in unanimous 
opposition at certain points with him. 

He further, perceives that the others are motivated 
to report a correct judgment. In such a situation, the 
subject’s accumulated past experience would lead him 
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To test the hypotheses set forth in the foregoing sec- 
tion, the following experimental variations upon Asch’s 
situation were employed: 

1. The face-to-face situation. This was an exact 
replication of Asch’s situation except for the following 
minor modifications: (a2) Only three stooges, rather 
than eight, were employed;’ (6) the S and the stooges 
were unacquainted prior to the experiment; and (c) 
two series of 18 judgments were employed. In one series 
(the visual series), the lines were physically present 
when the S and the stooges announced their judgments; 
in the other series (the memory series), the jines were 
removed before any one announced his judgment. In 
the memory series, approximately three seconds after 
the lines were removed the first stooge was asked to 
announce his judgment. The sequences of visual and 
memory series were alternated so that approximately 
half the Ss had the memory series first and half had 
the visual series first. 

2. The anonymous situation. This situation was 
identical with the face-to-face situation except for the 
following differences: (a) Instead of sitting in the visual 
presence of each other, the Ss were separated by par- 
titions which prevented them from talking to each other 
or seeing one another; (5) Instead of announcing their 
judgments by voice, the Ss indicated their judgments 
by pressing a button; (c) No stooges were employed. 
Each S was led to believe he was Subject No. 3, and 
the others were No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4. He was told 
that when the experimenter called out “Subject No. 3” 
he was to indicate his judgment by pressing one of 
three buttons (A, B, or C) which corresponded to 
what he thought the correct line was. When an S 
pressed a given button, a corresponding bulb lit on 
his own panel and on a hidden master panel. Pre 
sumably the appropriate bulb also lit on the panels of 
each of the other Ss, but, in fact, the bulbs on any 5’s 
panel were not connected to the buttons of the other 
Ss. When the experimenter called for the judgments 
to expect that he could rely on the judgments of others, 
especially if they all agreed. That is, even if his eyes 
were closed he might feel that he could safely risk his 
life on the assumption that the unanimous judgments 
of the others were correct. This is a strong informa- 
tional social influence and one would expect it to be 
overriding except for the fact that the subject has his 
eyes open and receives information from a source which 
he also feels to be completely trustworthy—i.e., from 
his own perceptual apparatus. The subject is placed in 
strong conflict because the evidences from two sources 
of trustworthy information are in opposition 

In the Asch situation, it is apparent that, in addition 
to informational social influence, normative social 
influence is likely to be operating. The naive S is in a 
face-to-face situation with acquaintances and he may be 
motivated to conform to their judgments in order to 
avoid being ridiculed, or being negatively evaluated, or 
even possibly out of a sense of obligation. While it may 
be impossible to remove completely the impact of 
normative social influence upon any socialized being, 
it is evident that the Asch situation allows much oppor 
tunity for this type of influence to operate. 

7 Asch found that three stooges were about as effec- 
tive in influencing the Ss as eight 
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of Subject No. 1, of Subject No. 2, and of Subject 
No. 4, a concealed accomplice manipulated master 
switches which lit bulbs on each of the S’s panels that 
corresponded to judgments presumably being made by 
these respective Ss. Subjects No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4 
were, in effect, “electrical stooges” whose judgments 
were indicated on the panels of the four naive Ss (all 
of whom were Subject No. 3) by an accomplice of the 
experimenter who manipulated master switches con- 
trolling the lights on the panels of the naive Ss. The 
pattern of judgments followed by the “electrical 
stooges” was the same as that followed by the “live 
stooges” in the face-to-face situation. (d) In providing 
a rationale for being labeled Subject No. 3 for each of 
the naive Ss, we explained that due to the complicated 
wiring setup, the S’s number had no reiation to his 
seating position. Implicitly, we assumed that each 
S would realize that it would be impossible for the 
others to identify that a judgment was being made 
by him rather than by any of two others. However, 
it is apparent from postexperiment questionnaires that 
many of the Ss did not realize this. It seems likely that 
if we had made the anonymous character of the judg- 
ments clear and explicit to the Ss, the effects of this 
experimental variation would have been even more 
marked. 

3. The group situation. This situation was identical 
to the anonymous situation except that the subjects 
were instructed as follows 

This group is one of twenty similar groups who are 
participating in this experiment. We want to see how 
accurately you can make judgments. We are going 
to give a reward to the five best groups—the five 
groups that make the fewest errors on the series of 
judgments that you are given. The reward will be 
a pair of tickets to a Broadway play of your own 
choosing for each member of the winning group. An 
error will be counted any time one of you makes 
an incorrect judgment. That is, on any given card 
the group can make as many as four errors if you 
each judge incorrectly or you can make no errors 
if you each judge correctly. The five groups that 
make the best scores will be rewarded. 

4. The self-commiiment variation. This variation was 
employed in both the face-to-face and anonymous 
situations. In it, each S was given a sheet of paper on 
which to write down his judgment before he was 
exposed to the judgments of the others. He was told 
not to sign the sheet of paper and that it would not be 
collected at the end of the experiment. After the first 
series of 18 judgments, the Ss threw away their sheets. 
The Ss did not erase their recorded judgments after 
each trial as they did in the Magic Pad self-commitment 
variation. 

4A. The Magic Pad sef-commitment variation. This 
variation was employed in the anonymous situation. 
In it, each S was given a Magic Writing Pad on which 
to write down his judgment before he was exposed to 
the judgments of the others. After each S had been 
exposed to the judgment of the others and had indicated 
his own judgment, he erased his judgment on the Magic 
Writing Pad by lifting up the plastic covering. It was 
made convincingly clear to the S that only he would 
ever know what he had written down on the pad 

5. The public commitment variation. This variation 
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was employed in both the face-to-face situation and in 
the anonymous situation. In it, the Ss followed the same 
procedure as in the self-commitment variation except 
that they wrote down their initial judgments on sheets 
of paper which they signed and which they knew were 
to be handed to the experimenter after each series of 
18 judgments 


RESULTS 


The primary data used in the analysis of the 
results are the errors made by the Ss which 
were in the direction of the errors made by 
the stooges. We shall present first the data 
which are relevant to our hypotheses; later we 
shall present other information. 

Hypothesis I. The data relevant to the first 
hypothesis are presented in Table 1. The table 
presents a comparison of the anonymous situa- 
tion in which the individuals were motivated to 
act as a group with the anonymous situation in 
which there was no direct attempt to induce 
membership motivation; in both situations, no 
self or public commitment was made. The data 
provide strong support for the prediction that 
the normative social influence upon individual 
judgments will be greater among individuals 
forming a group than among individuals who 


TABLE 1 
Mean Nomper or Sociatty Inritvencep Errors 
In InpIvipvAL JupGment AmonGc Group 
MEMBERS AND AMONG NONMEMBERS 


Mem-|,.,. 

, Visual 
N ory ae 

Series Series 


Experimental Treatment Total 


Group, anonymous, no 15 | 6.87 | 5.@0 |12.47 
commicment 
Nongroup, anonymous, 13 | 3.15 


no commitment 


2.77 | 5.92 


p values* 
01} .05| .001 


* Based on a é test, using one tail of the distribution 
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do not compose a group. The average member 
of the group made more than twice as many 
errors as the comparable individual who did 
not participate in the task as a member of a 
group. 

Qualitative data from a postexperimental 
questionnaire, in which we asked the S to 
describe any feelings he had about himself or 
about the others during the experiment, also 
support Hypothesis I. Seven out of the fifteen 
Ss in the “group” condition spontaneously 
mentioned a felt obligation to the other group 
members; none of the individuals in the non- 
group condition mentioned any feeling of obli- 
gation to go along with the others. 

Hypothesis I7. To test the second hypothesis, 
it is necessary to compare the data from the 
face-to-face and anonymous situations among 
the individuals who were otherwise exposed to 
similar experimental treatments. Tables 2 and 
3 present the relevant data. It is apparent that 
there was less social influence upon individual 
judgment in the anonymous as compared with 
the face-to-face situation. This lessening of 
social influence is at the .001 level of statistical 
confidence even when the comparisons include 
the “commitment variations” as well as both 
the visual and the memory series of judgments. 
The interaction between the commitment 
variations and the anonymous, face-to-face 
variations, which is statistically significant, is 
such as to reduce the over-all differences 
between the anonymous and face-to-face situa- 
tion; the differences between the face-to-face 
and the anonymous situations are most 
strongly brought out when there is no commit- 
ment. Similarly, if we compare the anonymous 
and face-to-face situations, employing the 
memory rather than the visual series, the ef- 
fect of the normative influence upon judgments 
in the face-to-face situation is increased some- 
what, but not significantly: That is, as we 
eliminate counter-normative influences (i.e., 


TABLE 2 
Mean Nomper or Sociatty Inrivencep Errors in InpIvipUAL JUDGMENT IN THE ANONYMOUS AND IN THE 
FACE-TO-FACE SITUATIONS 


No Commitment 


Situation ; 
Total N 


Visual Memory 


Face-to-face 


3.00 
Anonymous 2.77 3.15 





Self-Commitment 


Visual Memory Total WN 


4.08 7.08 13 92 
5.92 13 64 


Public Commitment 


Total WN 
2.32 2% 
1.38 13) 


Visual Memory 


75 1.6 12 1.13 1.39 
73 of 11 92 46 
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the “commitment”) and as we weaken reality 
restraints (i.e., employ the “memory” rather 
than “visual” series), the normative influences 
in the face-to-face situation operate more 
freely. 

The support for Hypothesis IT is particularly 
striking in light of the fact that, due to faulty 


TABLE 3 
p Vatues* ror Various ComMPARISONS OF SOCIALLY 
INFLUENCED ERRORS IN THE ANONYMOUS 
AND Face-TO-Face SITUATIONS 
Comparison Total Errors 
A vs. F 901 
A vs. F, no commitment .001 
A vs. F, self-commitment 10 
A vs. F, public commitment 001 
Interaction of commitment with A-F 01 


* » values are based on / tests, using one tail of distribution, 
derived from analyses of variation 


TABLE 4 


p Vatues* ror Various COMPARISONS OF 
SoctaLLy INFLUENCED Errors IN THE 
DIFFERENT COMMITMENT TREATMENTS 


Comparison 


Total Errors 

Errors on 
Visual Series 

Errors on 
Memory Series 


= 
oe 


No commitment vs. public commit 
ment, F 

No commitment vs. self-commitment, | .001 
F 

Self-commitment vs. public commit- | .01 
ment, F 

No commitment vs. self-commitment, | .001 
A 

No commitment vs. public commit- | .001 
ment, A 

Self-commitment vs. public commit- |NS 
ment, A 


002 


NS |NS 


* » values are based on é tests, using one tail of the distribution, 
and derived from the analyses of variation 
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experimental procedure, the “anonymous” 
character of the anonymous situation was not 
sufficiently impressed on some of the Ss. For 
these Ss, the anonymous situation merely pro- 
tected them from the immediate, visually ac- 
cessible pressure to conform arising from the 
lifted eyebrows and expressions of amazement 
by the stooges in the face-to-face situation. 
Complete feeling of anonymity would probably 
have strengthened the results. 

Hypotheses III and IV. Tables 4, 5, and 6 
present results showing the influence of the 
different commitment variations. The public 
and the self-commitment variations markedly 
reduce the socially influenced errors in both the 
face-to-face and anonymous situations. In 
other words, the data provide strong support 
for Hypothesis III which asserts that norma- 
tive social influence to conform to one’s own 
judgment will reduce the impact of the norma- 
tive influence to conform to the judgment of 
others. 

The data with regard to the influence of self- 
commitment are ambiguous in implication 
since the results of the two self-commitment 
variations—i.e., the “Magic Pad self-commit- 
ment” and the “self-commitment”—are not 
the same. The first self-commitment variation 
produced results which are essentially the 
same as the public commitment variation, 
markedly reducing socially influenced errors. 
The Magic Pad self-commitment variation 
produced results which were different from 
the no commitment variation, reducing the 
errors to an extent which is statistically sig- 
nificant; however, unlike the first self-com- 
mitment variation, the Magic Pad self-com- 
mitment was significantly less effective than 
the public commitment in reducing socially 
influenced errors. 

Our hunch is that the Ss in the first self- 
commitment variation perceived the commit- 
ment situation as though it were a public com- 
mitment and that this is the explanation of the 


TABLE 5 


MEAN NuMBER OF SOCIALLY INFLUENCED Errors IN JUDGMENTS IN THE ANONYMOUS SITUATION AS AFFECTED 
BY THE COMMITMENT VARIATIONS 


Magic Pad 


No Commitment Self-Commitment 


Visual Memory Total N Visual Memory Total 


2.77 3.15 593 3 1.@ 32.27 3.90 


Self-Commitment Public Commitment 


N Visual Memory Total N Visual Memory Total N 


64 73 «(1.37 if 92 46 1.38 13 
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TABLE 6 
p Vatures* vor Various COMPARISONS OF 
SoctaLLy Iyrtvgencep Errors In THE 
DivrEReENT COMMITMENT VARIATIONS 


Errors 
Total on 
Errors | Visual 

Series 


Errors 
on 


c 
om parison Memory 


Series 


No commitment vs. Magic 05 NS NS 


Pad self-commitment 

Magic Pad self-commitment 005 NS 05 
vs. self-Commitment 

Magic Pad self-commitment ool NS 01 
vs. public commitment 


* » values are based on é tests using one tail of the distribution 


lack of differences between these two varia- 
tions. That is, writing their judgments indeli- 
bly supported the belief that “others can see 
what I have written.”’ The Ss in the Magic Pad 
self-commitment variation, on the other hand, 
were literally wiping their initial judgments 
away in such a manner that they would be 
inaccessible to anyone. Hence, in the Magic 
Pad variation, the normative influences to 
conform to one’s own judgment had to be sus- 
tained by the S himself. Normative influences 
from the S’s self (to be, in a sense, true to him- 
self) were undoubtedly also operating in the 
noncommitment variation. What the Magic 
Pad did was to prevent the S from distorting 
his recollection of his independent judgment 
after being exposed to the judgments of the 
others. Further, there is a theoretical basis for 
assuming that the commitment to a judgment 
or decision is increased following the occurrence 
of behavior based upon it. Hence, the behavior 
of writing one’s judgment down on the Magic 
Pad makes the original decision less tentative 
and less subject to change. However, it is 
apparent that this internally sustained influ- 
ence to conform with one’s own judgment was 
not as strong as the combination of external 
and self-motivated influences. These results 
support our fourth hypothesis. 

Hypothesis V. Table 7 presents a comparison 
of the errors made on the visual and on the 
memory series of judgments. It is apparent 
that the Ss were less influenced by the judg- 
ments of others when the judgments were 
made on a visual rather than on a memory 
basis. It is also evident from the data of Table 
2 that the differences between the visual and 
memory series were reduced or disappeared 


TABLE 7 
SoctaLLy InrFLveNcepD Errors in INDIVIDUAL 
Jupcments as AFFECTED BY THE STIMULUS 
TO BE JupGeD (VISUAL OR Memory) 


Errors on visual series 

Errors on memory series 

Total errors when visual series | | 
was first 

Total errors when memory series 
was first 


* Based on a é test of differences between visual and memory 
series for each subject 


when the Ss wrote down their initial, inde- 
pendent judgments. These results support 
our fifth hypothesis which asserts that the 
more uncertain the individual is about the 
correctness of his judgment, the more likely he 
is to be susceptible to social influences in mak- 
ing his judgment. Further support comes from 
the questionnaire data. Out of the 90 Ss who 
filled out questionnaires, 51 indicated that 
they were more certain of their judgment when 
the lines were visually present, 2 were more 
certain when they were absent, and 39 were 
equally certain in both instances. 

Being exposed first to the memory series 
rather than the visual series had the effect of 
making the Ss more susceptible to social influ- 
ence upon their judgments throughout both 
series of judgments. In other words, an S was 
more likely to make socialiy influenced errors 
on the memory series and, having allowed 
himself to be influenced by the others on this 
first series of judgments, he was more likely to 
be influenced on the visual series than if he had 
not previously participated in the memory 
series. It is as though once having given in to 
the social influence (and it is easier to give in 
when one is less certain about one’s judgment), 
the S is more susceptible to further social in- 
fluences. 


DISCUSSION 


A central thesis of this experiment has been 
that prior experiments which have been con- 
cerned with “group” influence upon individual 
judgment have, in fact, only incidentally been 
concerned with the type of social influence 
most specifically associated with groups, 
namely “normative social influence.” Our re- 
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sults indicate that, even when normative social 
influence in the direction of an incorrect judg- 
ment is largely removed (as in the anonymous 
situation), more errors are made by our Ss than 
by a control group of Ss making their judg- 
ments when alone.® It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the S, even if not normatively 
influenced, may be influenced by the others in 
the sense that the judgments of others are 
taken to be a more or less trustworthy source 
of information about the objective reality with 
which he and the others are confronted. 

It is not surprising that the judgments of 
others (particularily when they are perceived to 
be motivated and competent to judge accu- 
rately) should be taken as evidence to be 
weighed in coming to one’s own judgment. 
From birth on, we learn that the perceptions 
and judgments of others are frequently re- 
liable sources of evidence about reality. Hence, 
it is to be expected that if the perceptions by 
two or more people of the same objective situa- 
tion are discrepant, each will tend to re-exam- 
ine his own view and that of the others to see if 
they can be reconciled. This process of mutual 
influence does not necessarily indicate the 
operation of normative social influence as dis- 
tinct from informational social influence. Es- 
sentially the same process (except that the 
influence is likely to be unilateral) can go on in 
interaction with a measuring or computing 
machine. For example, suppose one were to 
judge which of two lines is longer (as in the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion) and then were given 
information that a measuring instrument 
(which past experience had let one to believe 
was infallible) came up with a different an- 
swer; certainly one might be influenced by this 
information. This influence could hardly be 
called a normative influence except in the most 
indirect sense. 

While the results of prior experiments of 
“group” influence upon perception can be 
largely explained in terms of non-normative 
social influence, there is little doubt that nor- 
mative influences were incidentally operative. 
However, these were the casual normative in- 
fluences which can not be completely elimi- 
nated from any human situation, rather than 
normative influences deriving from specific 


*Asch (2) reports that his control group of Ss 
made an average of considerably less than one error 


per S 
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group membership. Our experimental! results 
indicate that when a group situation is created, 
even when the group situation is as trivial and 
artificial as it was in our groups, the normative 
social influences are grossly increased, pro- 
ducing considerably more errors in individual 
judgment. 

The implications of the foregoing result are 
not particularly optimistic for those who place 
a high value on the ability of an individual to 
resist group pressures which run counter to 
his individual judgment. In the experimental 
situation we employed, the 5S, by allowing 
himself to be influenced by the others, in effect 
acquiesced in the distortion of his judgment 
and denied the authenticity of his own imme- 
diate experience. The strength of the norma- 
tive social influences that were generated in the 
course of our experiment was small; had it 
been stronger, one would have expected even 
more distortion and submission. 

Our findings, with regard to the commitment 
variations, do, however, suggest that norma- 
tive social influences can be utilized to buttress 
as well as to undermine individual integrity. In 
other words, normative social influence can be 
exerted to help make an individual be an indi- 
vidual and not merely a mirror or puppet of the 
group. Groups can demand of their members 
that they have self-respect, that they value 
their own experience, that they be capable of 
acting without slavish regard for popularity. 
Unless groups encourage their members to 
express their own, independent judgments, 
group consensus is likely to be an empty 
achievement. Group process which rests on the 
distortion of individual experience undermines 
its own potential for creativity and produc 
tiveness. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Employing modifications of the Asch situa- 
tion, an experiment was carried out to test 
hypotheses concerning the effects of normative 
and informational! social! influences upon indi- 
vidual judgment. The hypotheses received 
strong support from the experimental data. 

In discussion of our results, the thesis was 
advanced that prior studies of “group”’ influ- 
ence upon individual judgment were only 
incidentally studies of the type of social! influ- 
ence most specifically associated with groups 
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i.e., of normative social influence. The role of 2. Ascu, S. E. Social psychology. New York: Prentice 
. . . . . ' 
normative social influence in buttressing as Hall, 1952. 


Hl i ‘ning individual at y_l . Bovarp, E. W. Group structure and perception. 
we - = ermining individual experience was J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 398-405. 
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SENSITIZATION AND PREJUDICE 
A. M. MARCHIONNE! anv F. L. MARCUSE 
The State College of Washington 


HIS study was concerned with the type 

of personality mechanism that might be 

elicited by presenting stimulus material 
which was congruous and stimulus material 
which was incongruous with the prevailing 
attitudes of high ethnocentric individuals with 
prejudicial attitudes toward the Negro and low 
ethnocentric individuals with nonprejudicial 
attitudes toward the Negro. The present study, 
then, was designed to evaluate the influence of 
ethnocentrism on various aspects of projected 
material and its recall. It was believed by the 
writers that in order to reach sound conclusions 
it would be necessary in the experimental de- 
sign (a) to present to both low and high ethno- 
centric groups stimulus material which would 
be congruous and incongruous with their pre- 
vailing attitude toward Negro-white inter- 
actions, (6) that such material should be as 
similar as possible, and (c) that personally 


relevant material should be compared with 


personally relevant material and not with 


neutral material. 
METHOD 
Procedure 


The final form of the Berkeley Ethnocentrism Scale 
(1) was used to define the high and low ethnocentric 
(E) groups. This form, consisting of 20 items, was ad 
ministered to 375 introductory psychology students at 
The State College of Washington. Distribution of scores 
of both male and female Ss were made in order to allow 
for possible sex differences. From the two distributions, 
85 Ss were used (12 per cent of the highest and 12 per 
cent of the lowest scores were selected). The mean score 
of the high E group on the total scale was 91.9, and on 
the Negro subscale was 23.4, the corresponding scores 
for the low E group were 33.3 and 6.2. Both scores sig- 
nificantly differentiated the high and the low E groups 
at less than the .01 level. In intergroup comparisons 
between the high and low E groups, no significant 
differences were found with respect to age, sex, and 
ACE score. The two extreme groups, both high and low, 
were further divided, making a total of four groups in 
all. The two high E groups (H; and H;) were similar 
with respect to sex, age, ACE, and E scores. The two 
low E groups (L; and L2) were also similar with respect 
to these variables. Both low and high E groups had no 
obvious visual defects as determined by gross examina- 
tion with a Snellen Chart 


! This study was done in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in 
Psychology at the State College of Washington. 
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Slides were then shown to the two high E groups and 
to the two low E groups in the following manner: one 
critical slide (C,) showing a Negro with a knife attack- 
ing a white man was shown to one of the low E groups 
(LiC;) and to one of the high E groups (H,C;); another 
critical slide (Cz), similar to the first but showing a 
white man with a knife attacking a Negro, was shown 
to the other low E group (L2C:) and to the other high 
E group (H;C;). In short, to each E group, both ver- 
sions of the critical slide (Fig. 1) were presented. The 
four groups were thus distinguished both by their E 
score (high or low) and by the stimulus factors in the 
slides (C, or Cy) presented to them. In addition to the 
critical slides, three neutral slides (N), unrelated to any 
obvious critical situation, were presented to the four 
groups. These neutral slides consisted of details concern- 
ing: a grocery store, a ski meet, and an Arbor Day cele- 
bration. Neutral slides, as well as critical slides, con- 
tained stimuli which could be reported quantitatively 

The experiment was conducted on three successive 
evenings. (The Ss were given no indication that any 
relationship existed between their: prior performance 
on the E scale, administered five weeks previously, and 
the present experiment.) A group procedure was used 
with a maximum participation of six individuals per 
session. At any one session Ss from both high and low 
E groups might be present. Seats were situated 614 ft. 
radial distance from the screen. A Keystone projector 
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Fic. 2. SAMPLE OF QUESTIONS FROM NEUTRAL AND CRITICAL SLIDES 


What is the price of butter?______. 7 


To what college does one of the skiers belong?______ 


How many buildings are pictured? 
What time does the clock show? 
How many people are wearing hats? 
Who is holding the knife?____ 


16 ft. distant was used to project 2 by 2-in. slides to ap 
proximately a 44 by 22-in. image on a regular beaded 
screen. In all groups the three neutral slides were pre- 
sented in a constant order prior to the critical slide. 
This was done to ensure familiarity with the procedure 
as well as to ensure attention to the critical slide. The 
foliowing instructions were read prior to the experiment 
“This is an experiment in visual perception. You will 
be shown slides of various scenes and after each slide 
you will be given written questions about that slide 
(Fig. 2). The slides will be exposed for only a brief pe- 


TABLE 1 
or Hien anp Low E Groups’ Re- 
SPONSES TO CriTIcCAL ITEM 


PERCENTAGE 


% In- 
correct 
Response 


% Don't 
Know 
Response 


% Correct 


Group 
| Response 


52.6 31.6 
LCs 61.5 

H,C, 90.5 0 
HA, 50 35 


LC; 


TABLE 2 


Responses TO 22 Neurrat Items or Hicu 
ann Low E Groups 


MEAN 


Incorrect |Don’t Know 
Responses | Responses 


G y Correct 
wp i Responses 
1.6 


L,LAN VW + 5 
6 + 2.1) 5 


H,H,;N | 45 


11.6 + 2 2 
1 2.6 


3 4 7+ 
11.8 4 8 4 6 + 


TABLE 3 
Crrmcat Ratiost or Duirrerences 1n CORRECT 
Responses or Hicu ann Low E Groups in 
Hyporneses 1 to 3 


umethe Critical Ratio 
‘jpn Correct Responses 

1. H,C, vs. L,C; 

2. HeCs vs. LaCs 

3. H,H,N vs. L,.L,AN 


? Inasmuch as the critical retios for don’t know responses in 
no case approached significance, the incorrect responses merely 
reflected the results found for correct responses 

*p= 08 


—E — —— . } 


Mark here 
tf certain 


Mark here 
tf uncertain 


) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


} 
) 
) 
) 


riod of time so it will be necessary to pay close attention 
to the slide in order to answer the questions about it. 
There will be a 35-second interval between the darken- 
ing of the room and the exposing of the slide to enable 
you tc get used to the darkness. I will ring a bell five 
seconds before a slide is to be exposed. After you have 
answered questions to one slide, the room will be dark- 
ened and the next slide will be exposed.” A three-min. 
period with the lights on was allowed for answering 
the written questions to each slide. The time period for 
answering questions proved to be more than sufficient. 
The S was also asked to check whether he was certain 
or uncertain of his answers to the questions. Each slide 
was exposed for 13 sec.* 


Null Hypotheses 


A critical slide is said to be congruous when the situa 
tion portrayed is consistent with pre-existing attitudes 
(H,C;, LeCs). A critical slide is said to be incongruous 
when the situation portrayed is not consistent with pre- 
existing attitudes (HyC,, LiC,). 

1. When a slide congruous with the beliefs of a high 
ethnocentric group is presented, this high ethnocentric 
group (H,C,) will not differ from a low ethnocentric 
group (L,C,), to whom the same slide is shown, in their 
responses. 

2. When a slide incongruous with the beliefs of a high 
ethnocentric group is presented, this high ethnocentric 
group (H;zC:) will not differ from a low ethnocentric 
group (L2C3), to whom the same slide is shown, in their 
responses. 

3. When slides nesral with respect to the beliefs of 
both high and low ethnocentric groups are presented, 
then high ethnocentric groups (H,H,N) will not differ 
from low ethnocentric groups (LiL.N) in their re 
sponses. 


RESULTS 


Differences in reporting were not found be- 
tween male and female, and consequently they 
were grouped together. Similarly, in certainty 
and uncertainty no differences were found.’ 

Hypothesis 1 is rejected. Hypotheses 2 and 
3 are accepted. 


? A pilot study with 20 Ss had indicated that approxi 
mately 50 per cent of the questions could be answered 
correctly in this time interval. 

* Detailed breakdowns are contained in “Perceptual 
Distortion in Racial Prejudice,’’ an unpublished thesis 
by A. M. Marchionne, The State College of Washing 
ton Library, 1954. 
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DISCUSSION 


It is of value to describe the sample from 
which high and low E individuals were ob- 
tained. A chief concern of The State College 
of Washington is agriculture, and a large pro- 
portion of the student body, approximately 
80 per cent, comes from rural communities in 
this Northwestern state. The background of 
the students is best described as middle class. 
Judged from meetings, lectures curricular and 
extracurricular, and the college newspaper, 
there is no particular interest in, or concern 
with, social issues. There are little or no overt 
or covert manifestations of prejudice, either 
for or against. 

In point 5 of the introduction, it was stated 
that the critical slides should be as similar as 
possible. Some methodological comment is in 
order. On an a priori basis, the critical slides 
used in the present experiment were similar but 
not identical. The need for approximate iden- 
tity may be questioned, for, on the one hand, 
one may be dealing with differences in the two 
slides which make no difference, or, on the 
other hand, it may be that the figure-ground 
relationship of the dagger or the clarity of a 
number of neutral factors may well lead to 
clarity of the total slide. Empirically if a dif- 
ference is found (e.g., LyC; vs. HyC2), one may 
wonder whether the obtained results are due 
to the presence of a different degree of ethno- 
centrism in the two groups or whether the 
difference is found because one of the slides is 
visually clearer. In short, two variables may 
be present. In order to avoid the possible pres- 
ence of more than one variable, only inter- and 
not intragroup differences are presented, i.e., 
comparisons are made only when the identical 
stimulus (slide) is shown to both high and low 
ethnocentric groups. It is suggested that in 
order to have as nearly identical slides as pos- 
sible, the artist should be instructed to draw 
one rather than two similar pictures. Such a 
picture should be devoid of the critical item, 
in this case the placement of the dagger. The 
drawing could then be photographed, printed 
on a matt surface, and then be completed by 
the artist. In this way near identity of all 
items could be obtained. 

The question may be raised as to whether 
distortion occurs in the visual experience it- 
self, in the trace left by the visual experience, 
or in the reproduction of the visual experience. 
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We tend to work with distortion in the visual 
experience itself in terms of the traditional 
method of thresholds, and think and speak of 
this area as that of perception. We tend to 
work with distortion in reproduction in terms 
of the traditional method of fidelity of report 
and think and speak of this area as that of 
testimony. If perception can be defined as an 
“integration which has sensory experiences as 
its core” (5) or as a “belief of the truth of a 
proposition” (5) and if “perception is essential 
to observation” and observation in turn is 
necessary for report (6), then the value of 
defining perception narrowly is dubious. If 
one sees perception as suffusing both testimony 
and visual experience itself, then it is not con- 
fusing to obtain similar results (to those re- 
ported here) to the question of “Two men are 
fighting, a Negro and a white; one has a knife. 
Which man has the knife?” The fact that the 
knife may be ascribed to the Negro does not, 
in the writers’ opinion, lessen the significance 
of the response involved; for distortion when 
it occurs may well occur in other than visual 
experience. Or again, it may be said (and has 
been said) by way of objection to this enlarged 
interpretation of perception that asking the 
question “Who has the knife?” confuses per- 
ceptual accuracy with memory distortion and 
expectations. However, the objection suggests 
the relationship that it sets out to disprove; 
in short one does not isolate perception, one 
only gives the appearance of doing so. The 
very fact that it has often been found necessary 
to utilize the concept of apperceptive mass 
suggests again the futility of trying to isolate 
perception even in its home ground—threshold 
experimentation. 

The data from the present experiment would 
suggest that prejudice manifests itself by 
sensitization in the high E group, ie., by 
superior recall of materia] that is congruous 
with prevailing attitudes. In the low E group 
recall to either slide is similar and, it may be 
said that this group appears to be more ob- 
jective in perception in that they are not in- 
fluenced by set. It would seem that an unfavor- 
able attitude toward the Negro reinforces 
itself by the S being acutely aware of reality 
factors. These findings are consonant with 
those of Lindzey and Rogolsky (2) for anti- 
Semitic attitudes. Neutral material did not, 
as in the case of Lindzey and Rogolsky (2) 
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differentiate between high and low E groups. 
What, it may be asked, are the parallels of 
this laboratory experiment in everyday life? 
It is believed that some degree of sensitization 
is likely to occur where organized and active 
prejudice is an ongoing enterprise (3) or where 


prejudice is a matter of a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” (4). 


SUMMARY 


In the present experiment, the superior 
recall attributed to those high in prejudice, 
when congruous material is presented, was 
attributed to sensitization. 


. Aporno, T. W., 
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“AUTHORITARIANISM” AND AUTHORITY 


W. EDGAR GREGORY 
Coliege of the Pacific 


IKE SO many other terms with specific 
L: psychological meaning, “authoritarianism” 
or “authoritarian personality’ seems to have 
become confused with the popular concept of 
similar name. In several recent research reports 
this has led to the formulation of relatively fruitless 
hypotheses. Hollander (9, p. 365), for instance, 
hypothesized, 

that there is a significant positive relationship 
between scores achieved on the F scale and choice by 
one’s peers for a military leadership position. 


Jones (11, p. 108) includes in his original hy- 
potheses, 


(d) Authoritarians will tend toward positive evalua 
tion of any sort of leader as compared with non 
authoritarians. 


F. H. Sanford (13) structures his investigation 
on the hypothesis that the “authoritarian” has a 
distinct attitude toward authority (p. 262), and 
then proceeds to ignore the other factors of the 
“authoritarian syndrome.” 


According to theory a cardinal factor both in the 
genesis and in the current functioning of authoritari 
anism is the individual’s way of adjusting to au 
thority In present orientation to authority, it 
is expected that the individual characterized by this 
sort of pattern of predispositions will differ consistently 
and significantly from the individual whe has grown 
into a more rational and less rigid mold. Our 
general hypothesis states that the individual’s score 
on a test of authoritarianism will represent evidence 
of his needs and readinesses, and, hence, will be a 
factor (a) in determining the sort of leaders he prefers 
or seeks out and (b) in flavoring the relation that gets es 
tablished between him and any leader with whom he 
is confronted (pp. 8-9) 


lo be sure, the actual research produced more 
realistic orientations. Hollander (9, p. 370) con- 
cludes 


that a high score on the F scale might be indicative 
of a lack of social intelligence or social perception. 
Accordingly, it was suggested that individuals who are 
“authoritarians” in the F-scale sense are unable to 
deal effectively with the needs of others and therefore 
tend to be rejected as leaders by potential followers 


Jones (11, p. 126) includes among his conclusions 
the observation 


In the perception and judgment of others, authori- 


tarians seem to be more insensitive than nonau- 


Al 


thoritarians to the psychological or personality 
characteristics of others. This is true even when the 
attribute of personal power or forcefulness, to which 
authoritarians are allegedly sensitive, is experimentally 
varied 


Sanford (13) observes: 


Just for the sake of argument, we can state the 
following clean and testable hypotheses: 1. In a military 
or industrial situation, the leader who is high in a good 
test of authoritarianism will: a. be rejected by relatively 
many of his followers, and b. be accepted by relatively 
many of his superiors. 2. The leader who is low on 
authoritarianism will be: a. accepted by relatively 
many of his followers and b. be rejected by relatively 
many of his superiors (p. 182). 


Much of Sanford’s confusion in his interpreta- 
tion of the results of his Philadelphia survey could 
have been avoided had he thought primarily of 
“personality syndrome x which has sometimes 
been called ‘authoritarian’,” instead of thinking of 
the “authoritarian” personality as a personality 
with rather specific orientations toward authority. 
One concludes from reading his report that a term 
such as “rigidity” or “dogmatism’’ would have 
been more in accord with his results than “authori- 
tarian,”’ 

Now there is no reason why one should not 
investigate such hypotheses as these if one realizes 
the significance of the different variables thus 
hypothetically related, but one cannot escape the 
suspicion that these hypotheses would never have 
been formulated had the University of California 
study used some other term than “authoritarian- 
ism” to label its personality syndrome. In other 
words, the very name “authoritarianism” tends to 
call attention to the role of authority, and to the 
spontaneous production of hypotheses regarding 
the relationship of “authoritarianism” and au- 
thority 

The authors of The Authoritarian Personality 
(1) are themselves partly to blame for this situa- 
Although any psychologist ought to be 
sophisticated enough to look for the specific 
definition of a term used by another psychologist, 
such a definition very frequently departs rather 
markedly from the obvious, common-sense, or 
popular definition of the term. The authors 
here, however, themselves do not define the term 
too carefully, and are probably themselves dis- 
satisfied with it. It was, in fact, the third term 
chosen to label the syndrome in which they were 
interested, and a few more years’ evolution of the 


tion 
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concept might well have produced still further 
terms. Frenkel-Brunswik herself (2) later spoke 
of it as “intolerance of ambiguity,” although she 
apparently did not seek an equivalent term to 
replace “authoritarianism.” Rokeach’s (12) “rigid” 
personality is in some ways a much superior term. 

It must be remembered, however, that “the 
authoritarian personality” was a more or less 
empirical discovery to which some label had to be 
attached. Originally aimed at finding “the person- 
ality correlates of antisemitism,” the study early 
focussed upon “the potentially fascistic individual” 

“one whose structure is such as to render him 
particularly susceptible to anti-democratic propa- 
ganda”’—-as most characteristically ethnocentric 
or prejudiced. The scale developed to measure 
these personality characteristics became known as 
the F (for “‘fascistic’’) scale. In the first published 
(4) results of the study, however, this personality 
syndrome was designated “the anti-democratic 
It was not until the very last stages 
of the project—just before the publication of The 
Authoritarian Personality—that the label “authori- 
tarian”’ became attached to it, harking back to 
earlier German studies, primarily those of Erich 
Fromm (5, 6, 7), to which Max Herkheimer refers 
in his preface to The Authoritarian Personality; 


personality.” 


In one volume, on authority and the family, the 
concept of the “authoritarian personality” was put 
forward as a link between psychological dispositions 
and politica] leanings 


In other words, “authoritarian personality” was 
simply a substitute for the two earlier but more 
cumbersome terms “Fascistic personality” and 
“anti-democratic personality.’ 

In the second place, the definition of this per- 
sonality syndrome is far from synonymous with 
that of “authority.”” The latter is defined in 
Webster's New International Dictionary (2nd ed., 
unabridged) as 


; 


Power derived from opinion, respect, or esteem; 
influence of character, office, or station, or mental or 
moral superiority, and the like; claim to be believed or 
obeyed; the accumulated weight of the expressed 
opinions of the great men of the past... .Syn.— 
Command, dominion, competency. 


In their concluding chapter, the authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality observe: 


A basically hierarchical, authoritarian, exploitive 
parent-child relationship is apt to carry over into a 
power-oriented, exploitively dependent attitude toward 
one’s sex partner and one’s God and may well culminate 
in a political philosophy and social outlook which has 
no room for anything but a desperate clinging to what 
appears to be strong and a disdainful rejection of 
whatever is relegated to the bottom Conven 
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tionality, rigidity, repressive denial ...are but other 
aspects (p. 971). 


Later studies have amplified this description 
but throw some doubt on the efficacy of the term 
“authoritarian” to describe the personality 
syndrome revealed in these elaborate studies. 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, one of the four chief 
contributors to The Authoritarian Personality, 
has herself described another espect of this per- 
sonality syndrome under the name “intolerance of 
ambiguity” (2). Milton Rokeach, who did his 
doctoral research at Berkeley during the final 
stages of The Authoritarian Personality, focussed 
his attention upon rigidity (12). The present writer, 
whose own doctoral dissertation (8, p. 106) was 
an outgrowth of parts of the UC study, described 
his findings as follows: 


If we carry the observations of The Authorilarian 
Personality one step further than the authors carried 
them we are confronted by the possibility that “the 
authoritarian personality” is basically a compulsive 
personality, one which seeks to pin things down, to be 
able to point to exact chapter and verse, to pass the 
responsibility on to someone or something else (a 
higher official, a set of regulations, a holy book, or 
something similar). One thus sheds responsibility for 
his act.... 

There is, therefore, evidence from many sources— 
personality studies on rigidity, observations on intelli- 
gence test behavior, casual observation of everyday 
behavior, ecclesiastical concern with “scrupulosity,” 
etc.—as well as the rather tenuous data of this specific 
bit of research which indicates a personality dimension 
not easily defined. Several terms stand out in the 
discussion of the subject, however, and might well be 
set down (with their opposites) as a rough indication 
of the dimension under consideration: 

rigidity vs. flexibility 
concreteness “ — abstractness 
compulsiveness freedom 
literalness imaginativeness 
conformity independence 
pedantry experimentalism 
dogmatism liberalism 


Frenkel-Brunswik has herself sought to define 
the dimension a little more exactly in a later 
article (3), where she says: 


Instead of saying that authoritarians are rigid we 
would have to say that they tend to cling to the 
familiar and definite, that their approach stresses 
detail and is generally stimulus-bound, that they have 
difficulty in changing their attitude or set, that they 
are apt to search for absolute solutions, that most of 
their actions stem from the need to protect themselves 
rather than being free and spontaneous, and that their 
feelings and thoughts are highly channelized, making 
them relatively inaccessible to new experience (p. 468). 


Now it should be obvious that there is no neces- 
sary connection between this personality syndrome 
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or dimension on the one hand and military, educa- 
tional, or political authority (or leadership) on the 
other. It is, however, possible that the authori- 
tarian personality (as described) may tend to 
gravitate to highly organized institutional life 
(such as the military) as being more congenial to 
him, and may possibly become the “martinet” 
officer so popular in literature. Subordinates may 
very well identify this particular type of person- 
ality with military or industrial leadership, espe- 
cially the leadership they dislike. Higher officials 
—often hard-pressed to get a job done and with no 
particular insight into personality—may be 
impressed by an “authoritarian” subordinate’s 
“efficiency” and promote him—thus staffing their 
organization with “‘authoritarians”—but it is un- 
likely that subordinates will favor such promotions 
and it is reasonable to suppose that genuine leaders 
will not be any more favorably impressed. Even 
the “authoritarian” himself may prefer a more 
“permissive” leader to another “authoritarian.” 
One “authoritarian” is likely to favor another 
only when he sees things the same way. Two 
“authoritarians” with different codes or “authori- 
ties” may be more likely to be in conflict with each 
other than with someone more permissive. Only 
detailed research would tell, however. 

If, as one of our studies suggests, ‘“authoritari- 
anism” is merely one manifestation of insecurity 
(the insecure or frightened person insisting upon 
dotting each i and crossing each #) then it is pos- 
sible that junior officers may all too frequently 
take on “authoritarian” characteristics tempo- 
rarily, or until they come to feel at home, in a new 
situation. The “shavetail” is traditionally more of 
a stickler for regulations than older and more 
experienced officers. 

Authority, on the other hand, is simply the rec- 
ognition that decisions must be made, and that 
someone has to make them. The effective authority 
(officer or official) is one willing to accept such 
responsibility, but he need not be particularly con- 
cerned about demonstrating it. An authoritarian 
organization is simply one in which the responsi- 
bility for decisions is clearly placed on a given in- 
dividual. He may delegate it to subordinates, but 
his superiors hold him accountable. Even in the 
military service a good officer delegates a great 
many of his decisions to subordinates. (An “au- 
thoritarian,”’ however, will be very reluctant to do 
this. He will want to “pull all the triggers.’’) 

Because military and industrial organizations 
thus emphasize clear-cut authority (chains of 
command) there is no reason for believing that 
they of necessity have to choose “authoritarian” 
personalities to implement this authority. Hollan- 
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der (9), for one, has demonstrated empirically that 
this is actually not the case. Nevertheless, it 
seems advisable to point out that the basic assump- 
tion on which at least some of these researches 
appear to have been designed, namely, that the 
“authoritarian personality” is synonymous with 
“a person having authority,” is open to large 
question and may derive from having the same 
linguistic root in the two terms. It is quite legiti- 
mate to ask if military (or industrial, or educa- 
tional, or political) authorities tend to be “authori- 
tarian,” but it is not legitimate to confuse the two 
terms or to assume a theoretical relationship 
because the terms contain the same root. 
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THE CONTINGENCY OF HUMOR APPRECIATION ON THE 
STIMULUS-CONFIRMATION OF JOKE-ENDING 
EXPECTATIONS 
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NDEAVORS to explicate humor apprecia- 
tion have proceeded in two principal 
First, humor research has at- 
tempted to discover the personality or moti- 


ways. 


vational correlates of humor. Thus humor is 
thought to reflect the fundamental and dis- 
tinctive dispositions of the individual’s motiva- 
tions. By clinical analysis or factor analytic 
techniques, the primary dimensions of humor 
have been sought out and the resulting dimen- 
sions correlated with personality characteris- 
tics. A second line of endeavor has been to 
examine the humor contained in the joke in 
terms of the formal or structural properties of 
the joke. Closely linked to this approach, par- 
ticularly in the field of child behavior, have 
been the attempts to study tue situations 
which elicit humor. All too often, however, the 
stimulus qualities of humor-evoking situations 
have tended to be neglected in humor studies. 
Owing to the impact of Freud’s (2) penetrating 
analysis of tendency wit, investigators have 
the 
properties of the joke set boundaries or limits 


paid scant attention to how stimulus 
to the humor response. In any case, it will be 
necessary for these two approaches to con- 
verge in order to give an adequate theoretical 
account of humor. 

The experiment reported here deals with one 
aspect of the stimulus qualities of jokes, 
namely, that of the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectancies. The main aim of this 
initial study is the determination of how humor 
appreciation is contingent on the degree to 
which the stimulus ending of a joke confirms 
the individual’s expectancy about it. More 
particularly, the experiment was designed to 
test the incongruity hypothesis of humor and 
the McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell 
(4) discrepancy hypothesis of affective arousal. 

Since Aristotle’s discussion of humor, incon- 
gruity has frequently been stressed as an 
important element in the determination of 
humor experiences. While there is no generally 
accepted meaning of the term incongruity, 
Maier’s statement that “Incongruity generally 
implies lack of harmony between what we 
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expect (on the basis of past experience) and 
what we see or what actually happens” (3, p. 
70) will be accepted as an adequate definition 
for the purposes of this study. The crux of the 
incongruity hypothesis is that humor appre- 
ciation is a function of the incongruity between 
the main part and the ending of a joke. Pre- 
sumably, the amount of humor is determined 
by the relationship between what a person 
expects a joke’s closing to be and what it 
actually is. If the ending to a story is not in 
harmony with our expectations about it, then 
the perception of the incongruity should induce 
laughter. On this basis, one might infer that 
greater humor appreciation should occur when 
the terminal part of a joke is not expected than 
when it is expected. When a joke completion 
confirms one’s expectancies about it, this 
stimulus-expectancy congruency should evoke 
relative indifference in subjects. 

The McClelland discrepancy hypothesis of 
affective arousal, while having broader impli- 
cations for behavior theory in general than the 
incongruity hypothesis, also utilizes the con- 
cept of discrepancy between expectations and 
perceptions. According to the proponents of 
the discrepancy hypothesis of hedonic arousal, 
it is postulated that all discrepancies of per- 
ceptual outcomes from expectancies will pro- 
duce affect. Their hypothesis assumes that 
such perceptual-expectancy discrepancies gen- 
erate a positive-negative hedonic continuum. 
The antecedent condition for positive affective 
arousal is a small discrepancy between per- 
ceived outcome and expectation. Large dis- 
crepancies between expectation and outcome 
are asserted to account for evoked negative 
affect. Consequently, Ss should show indiffer- 
ence to jokes whose punch closings are highly 
predictable. That is to say, jokes having highly 
expected joke endings should elicit little, if 
any, affect. On a similar basis, it would be 
assumed that moderate discrepancies between 
expected joke outcomes and their confirma- 
tions should evoke positive affects (humor). 
Further, negative affect or displeasure should 
be induced in Ss when there is a complete dis- 
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crepancy between expectation and the actual 


joke ending. It should be noted that the 
incongruity hypothesis, on the contrary, would 
predict positive, rather than negative, affect. 
Thus, only in the cases of low and moderate 
stimulus-expectancy incongruity do the two 
hypotheses lead to similar predictions. 

This experimental test of the predictions 
from the incongruity and discrepancy hy- 
potheses was so designed that the main taxo- 
nomic variable, the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectations, was varied by three 
degrees, and designated: (a) low stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity, jokes classified as con- 
taining stimulus endings which largely confirm 
one’s expectations; (b) moderate stimulus ex- 
pectancy incongruity, jokes characterized as 
containing moderately expected stimulus end- 
ings; and (c) high stimulus-expectancy incon- 
gruily, jokes containing stimulus endings which 
are highly unexpected. On the basis of the two 
propositions under consideration, it was pre- 
dicted that a low degree of stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity would be rated as having less 
affect than either of the other two joke cate- 
gories. While the incongruity hypothesis would 
predict that a high degree of stimulus-expec- 
tancy incongruity would be judged funnier 
than the moderately incongruous jokes, the 
discrepancy hypothesis would seem to predict 
that the moderately incongruous jokes would 
be judged funny but that the highly incongru- 
ous jokes would be rated as disagreeable. 


METHOD 


The joke schedule. A 
constructed in order to test the foregoing hypotheses 


30-item joke schedule was 


These jokes were selected on an intuitive basis so as to 
parallel roughly Freud’s (2) subdivision of wit into the 
“harmless” and “tendency” varieties. Ten of the jokes 
are thought to be of the harmless kind. The 20 tendency 
wit jokes are thought to be equally divided into sexual 
and aggressive jokes 

Measuring stimulus-confirmation. Fifty-five subjects 
recorded their judgments regarding the 
confirmation between their expectation of what they 
thought the punch statement would be and what it 
actually was to each of the 30 jokes. In the general 
instructions to the raters it was emphasized that their 
task was to judge not the degree of humor expressed 
in the jokes, but rather they were to judge the degree 
to which they thought each of the joke endings agreed 
with their expectancy. Expectancy was defined to them 
as “your prospect as to the likelihood that a joke ending 
or punch statement would have occurred as it did.” 
Besides a preliminary page of explanation of what their 
task was, the raters were provided with a five-point 
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scale for rating the degree of confirmation of their 
expectations. Each step on the rating scale was briefly 
defined. The nature of the scale is indicated by the two 
ends of the scale 

Complete Confirmation: If your expectation was 
fully confirmed, write 4 after its number on the 
answer sheet. Such a joke ending was completely 
expected by you and it was confirmed. 

Complete Lack of Confirmation: If your expectation 
was completely without confirmation, write 0 
after its number on the answer sheet. The punch 
line was completely unexpected by you 

In applying the incongruity rating scale, 32 male 

and 23 female university students independently rated 
all 30 jokes. Ebel’s (1) analysis of variance technique 
was used to estimate the reliability of the ratings. The 
reliability of the male and female ratings were deter- 
mined separately and then the reliability of the com 
bined ratings was determined. The reliability data are 
presented in Table 1. While the reliability of a single 
rating by one rater is not particularly high, the relia 
bility of the mean ratings, based on either the single 
or combined groups, is quite high. As the final incon 
gruity rating for any joke was based on the ratings 
from the combined male and female raters, the reli 
ability of the composite ratings is judged to be quite 
satisiactory 

The 30 jokes were then organized into three groups 

of 10 jokes each according to the degree of confirmation 
of joke-ending expectation. The three groups may be 
taken to correspond to three levels of increasing in 
congruity between expectations and endings. The group 
containing endings which were rated as being expected 
and which were largely confirmed is designated as the 
low stimulus-expectancy incongruity group, of which 
the following are two representative examples: 

17. Actress to room clerk: “Can you give me a room 

and bath?” 
Clerk: “I can give you a room, but you'll have 
to take your own bath.” 

23. Co-Ed: “I'd like to see the captain of this ship.” 

Sailor: “‘He’s forward, Miss.” 
Co-Ed: “That’s all right. This isa pleasure trip 

The other two classifications, in order of increasing 

incongruity, are described as the moderate stimulus 
expectancy incongruity group and the high stimulus 
expectancy incongruity group, respectively. Two jokes 
that exemplify the moderate stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity group are the following 

11. A friend noticed remnants of food on the beard 

of another 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY ANALYSIS OF INCONGRUITY 
RATINGS 


Rater Reliability 

Rater Grou _ 

a Gam 2 Individ- 

i ual R 
Female k 92 33 
Male bate! 1s 
Combined ) 96 28 


* Significant at the .01 level 
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“I can tell you what you ate yesterday,” he 
remarked 

“Well, let’s hear it,” said the other. 

“Beans,” said the first one 

“You are wrong,” responded the other, and 
added “I had beans the day before yesterday.” 
Friend: “Frank, I hate to tell you but last night 
at the party, your sister promised to become 
my wife. Can you forgive me for taking her 
away?” 

Frank: “Shucks, that’s what the party was for.” 

The following two jokes are illustrative of the high 
stimulus-expectancy incongruity category 

9. A gentleman had shown much ingenuity in 
evading a notorious borrower whom he had 
sent away many times with the request to call 
when he was “in.” One day, however, the bor- 
rower eluded the servant at the door and cornered 
his victim. “Ah,” said the host, seeing that 
there was no way out of it, “at last I am in.” 
“No,” returned the borrower in anticipation, 
“at last I am in and you are out.” 

A horse-dealer, in recommending a saddle horse 
to his client, said: “If you mount this horse at 
four o’clock in the morning, you will be in 
Seattle at seven-thirty in the morning.” 

Asked the client: “What will I do in Seattle at 
seven-thirty in the morning?” 

Measuring humor appreciation. While the jokes were 
arranged in these three incongruity categories for the 
purposes of statistical analysis, in the actual mea- 
surement of humor appreciation they were presented in 
a random order 

A seven-step rating scale was constructed in order 
to provide a measure of the humor contained in the 
jokes. Since the discrepancy hypothesis postulates a 
positive-negative affective continuum, it was necessary 
to have a bipolar rating scale which extended from a 
very disagreeable category through a neutral category 
to a very funny category. The seven steps on the scale 
were Very Funny, Funny, Slightly Funny, Neutral, 
Slightly Disagreeable, Disagreeable, and Very Dis 
agreeable. 

Humor ratings were made by 114 students at the 
University of British Columbia, enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology class during the summer of 1954. 
There were 59 male raters and 55 female raters, whose 
median ages were 24.24 and 24.62, respectively. 


RESULTS 


The humor data were analyzed for sources of 
variance attributable to incongruity, sex, age, 
and their interactions. The datum for each 
incongruity category was furnished by the 
average rating made by each S for the 10 
jokes in the appropriate category, yielding 114 
mean ratings per category. Since the age 
range of the raters was from 18 to 58, the Ss 
were divided into two groups, a “young” and 
an “old” group. This division was made at the 
median age, so that 57 Ss were in each group. 
Table 2 summarizes these sources of variance. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Humor RATINGS 


Vari- 
ance 
Est. 
01 | 
02 — 
1.64; 3.09 


Source of Variation df 


Age 1 
Sex 1 
Age X Sex ; 1 
Ss in Same Group (error) | 110 .53 

Total Between Ss 113 

Incongruities 2 | 16.24 |124.92°* 
Incongruities X Age 2 04 — 
Incongruities X Sex 2 | 01 — 
Incongruities X Age X Sex 2 54 4.15° 
Pooled Ss X Incongruities 13 

Total Within Ss 228 | 

Total 341 | 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at 1 per cent level 


Of paramount interest for this study is the 
significant difference in humor ratings between 
levels of incongruity when the Pooled Ss X 
Incongruities is used as the error term. As the 
second-order interaction is significant, an addi- 
tional F test for incongruities was made in 
which the triple interaction term was used as 
the error estimate. This F was 30.07 (p < .05), 
and thus the continued significance of incon- 
gruities suggests that its effect on humor 
ratings is a genuine one beyond its interaction 
effects. This result indicates that humor 
ratings vary significantly with the degree of 
stimulus confirmation of joke-ending expec- 
tancies. By / tests, the data show that the low 
stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes are 
rated significantly funnier than the other two 
categories of incongruity (p < .05). Also, the 
moderate stimulus-expectancy incongruity 
jokes obtained a significantly higher humor 
rating than the high stimulus-expectancy in- 
congruity jokes (p < .05). These findings do not 
fully substantiate the predictions based upon 
the incongruity or the discrepancy hypotheses. 

The significant interaction between Incon- 
gruities X Age X Sex is of particular interest 
Table 3 shows the means representing this 
interaction. Although the mean differences 
between the reference groups are not large 
enough to merit excessive generalization, it can 
be seen that all groups show marked resem- 
blance in their humor ratings of the low and 
high incongruity jokes and that the “young” 
males and “old” females rate the moderate 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Hemor RatTInGs OF REFERENCE 
Groups 


Level of Stimulus-Expectancy Incongruity 


Age Low Medium High 


Group — 


Male | Fe 
male 


Fe- 


Male 
male 


Male : 
la male 


4.55 | 4.95 | 4.68 | 5.31 | 5.20 
4.54 | 4.66 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 5.38 


“Old” 
“Young” 


4.53 
4.52 


stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes higher 
than the “young” females and “old” males. 
Thus, the results suggest that “young” females 
and “old’’ males respond similarly to different 
levels of incongruity. In a like manner, the data 
indicate that “young” males and “old” females 
react in a similar fashion to varying levels of 
incongruity. 

Finally, it will be noted from Table 2 that 
none of the other effects are significant. It ap- 
pears, then, that age and sex only contribute 
to the humor ratings when incongruities are 
varied in degree. 


DISCUSSION 


The critical finding in the present study is 
that the lowest stimulus-expectancy incon- 
gruity jokes are rated the most humorous. This 
result argues strongly against both the incon- 
gruity and the discrepancy hypotheses. On the 
other hand, the data do corroborate one pre- 
diction from each of the two hypotheses. The 
fact that the moderate stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity jokes were rated as medium in 
funniness supports the incongruity hypothesis. 
The confirming evidence for the discrepancy 
hypothesis is the finding that the high stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity jokes are rated the 
least humorous. The significant triple interac- 
tion between Incongruities K Age X Sex 
would seem inexplicable in terms of either 
hypothesis. 

In speculating about the possible reason why 
the low stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes 
were considered the most humorous by the Ss, 
it is of specia! interest to note that the jokes in 
this category are primarily loaded with what 
we have previously designated as tendency wit. 
The low, middle, and high stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity jokes contain 9, 7, and 4 tendency- 
wit jokes, respectively. This subjective analy- 
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sis provides a strong suggestion that tendency- 
wit is more predictable in its endings than 
hannless-wit. But why tendency-wit jokes 
should be regarded as funnier than harmless- 
wit jokes can only be surmised. The most 
parsimonious supposition is that Ss like jokes 
better which confirm their expectancies. Such a 
post hoc explanation, however, is surely a 
gratuitous interpretation of the obtained data. 
Clarification of this finding awaits further re- 
search along lines where the tendency dimen- 
sions of jokes are varied systematically in rela- 
tion to the stimulus confirming properties of 
their endings. 

Further uncertainty occurs in attempting to 
account for the significant interaction between 
Incongruities X Age X Sex. This finding does, 
however, suggest that where the incongruity 
variable is manipulated in humor research, age 
and sex should be taken into account. 

Finally, it is important to stress that the 
tentative results of the present experiment 
should not be construed as a complete vitiation 
of the discrepancy hypothesis. In fact, the 
question may indeed be asked as to whether 
this study is a valid test of that hypothesis. In 
answering this question, the critical issues are 
the definitions and mensurational problems 
related to the concepts of affect and the degree 
of discrepancy between expectation and stimu- 
lus-confirmation. We have regarded our Ss’ 
humor ratings as pointer readings of affect in 
behavior. To the extent that McClelland and 
his associates (4, p. 33) define positive and 
negative affect by way of expressive behavior, 
particularly the verbal behavior of saying “I 
like” or “I dislike,” our humor ratings fit their 
concept of affect. 

Quite apart from the attendant difficulties 
linked with defining and measuring affect, the 
operational separation of different degrees of 
discrepancy between expectation and stimulus 
confirmation presents, perhaps, the major 
source of difficulty in making an unambiguous 
test of the discrepancy hypothesis. Until valid 
indices of discrepancy are available, only 
equivocal predictions about positive and nega- 
tive affect can be made, What, for example, 
constitutes a major discrepancy? Plainly, no 
predictions about negative affect are possible 
until we can provide a precise answer to this 
question. While McClelland and his associates 
(4, p. 60) are aware of this vexing problem, it 
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should be emphasized that each investigator 
will have to determine by his own standards 
what constitutes different degrees of discrep- 
ancy. It is for this reason that the present 
study should only be regarded as a provisional 
test of the discrepancy hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 

The aim of this investigation was to deter- 
mine the influence of different levels of stimu- 
lus-confirmation of joke-ending expectancies 
upon humor ratings. Predictions were made on 
the basis of the incongruity hypothesis of 
humor and the discrepancy hypothesis of 
hedonic arousal. A set of jokes was divided into 
three levels of varying stimuius-confirmation 
of joke-ending expectancy and Ss rated the 
degree of humor contained in the jokes. 

The two principal findings of the study were: 
(a) the degree of humor appreciation increased 
with the degree to which the joke-ending 
expectancy was confirmed; and (6) when incon- 
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gruities were varied in degree, age and sex 
contributed to the humor ratings. 

Under the conditions of this experiment, the 
results to not completely confirm the predic- 
tions based upon the incongruity or the dis- 
crepancy hypotheses. Regarding humor as an 
affective response, any theoretical account of 
humor appreciation must take inte considera- 
tion not only the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectancy, but also the dynamic 
“tendency,” i.e., wit content of jokes. 
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A DIRECT LABORATORY COMPARISON OF PAVLOVIAN 
CONDITIONING AND TRADITIONAL ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING 
GREGORY RAZRAN 
Queens College 


ora Thorndike in The Fundamentals 
of Learning (13) and Robinson in 
Association Theory Today (12) re- 
garded conditioning as a special case of as- 
sociative learning and association. And in a 
general way some type of a “species-genus” 
bracketing of the two is not uncommon in more 
contemporary treatments as, for instance, in 
Murphy’s chapter on ““Modern Conceptions of 
Association” in his revised Historical Intro- 
duction to Modern Psychology (7) and in 
Hilgard’s grouping of learning theories in his 
Theories of Learning (5). On the other hand, 
it is also well known that both Guthrie and 
Hull mingled freely —each in his own way—ex- 
periments of conditioning and association. 
And, again, Russian psychologists often 
postulated a reverse relationship between 
conditioning and association—that is, condi- 
tioning as the genus rather than the species 
although Pavlov himself, particularly in his 
later years, tended to identify the two as 
concepts and as methods [8, v. 3 (2), p. 335]. 
Finally, there is the recent trend in Russian 
psychophysiology (1, 2) to relate conditioning 
to abnormal behavior, not only by way of 
experimental neurosis and Pavlovian typology, 
but also by assuming conditioning to be the 
very basis—associative and dynamic—of all 
psychosomatics and Freudian psychodynamics. 
In the face of all these views, it appeared 
to the experimenter (Z) worthwhile to design 
an experiment in which the results of typical 
conditioning and typical association could be 
compared directly in a learning task which 
would combine the two and permit the study 
of each in the same subjects (Ss) at the same 
time and under the same and differing condi- 
tions. Moreover, it seemed desirable to confine 
both the conditioning and the association to 
the classical variety of each; that is, to classical 
conditioning and to “lesson” rather than 
“problem” association (association that does 
not involve preblem-solving, or trial-and- 
error, or insight, or, indeed, any choice of 
responding except that of responding or not 
responding; the term “lesson” is borrowed from 
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Woodworth and Schlosberg [13, p. 529}). 
Hence, the task chosen was one in which 
salivary conditioning was combined with 
paired-associate learning in one part of the 
experiment and with instructed serial motor 
learning in the other part. Again, it was 
thought best to select as the chief variable of 
the learning the effect of knowing upon it 
i.e., to investigate both the conditioning and 
the association when (a) Ss did not know that 
they were being conditioned and what they 
were associating, and when (6) Ss did know 
both or either. 


METHOD 


The general procedure of combining the conditioning 
with the association was in the main quite simple. It 
consisted merely in activating the to-be-conditioned 
and to-be-associated experimental material while Ss 
were eating, and then testing Ss for both their salivary 
conditioning to, and their associative learning of, the 
material. In the paired-associate part of the experiment, 
the material included a Russian-English vocabulary of 
50 words which was presented to Ss on a screen as 
paired associates. In the motor learning part of the 
experiment, the task involved, on the other hand, 
contacting, in accordance with instructions, 100 
adjacent bolts in a bolt square or bolt maze of a type 
described elsewhere (8). (The instructions were numbers 
flashed on a screen which each time told Ss which bolt 
to contact, each contact flashing furthermore a green 
light at the head of the bolt square.) Each vocabulary 
pair was flashed on the screen for 3 sec. and each bolt 
contact was held for 1.5 sec. so that in either case each 
single trial lasted 2.5 min. The intertrial intervals were 
in all cases .5 min. in duration, and 16 trials—8 paired 
associate and 8 serial motor ones—constituted a single 
experimental training session. The same Ss were used 
in both parts of the experiment, and there were 
altogether four training sedsions for each group of Ss 
Again, each group of Ss underwent two testing sessions 

one after the second and one after the last training 
session—and each testing session lasted 60 min.: 50 
min. for testing Ss’ conditioned salivation and 10 min 
for testing their vocabulary and motor associations. Of 
the 50 vocabulary pairs, 5 were tested in reverse order; 
that is, Ss were asked to write down the first word (the 
Russian) when tne second (the English) was presented. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that each S consumed 
in each training session 8 small pretzels and 8 tea sand- 
wiches, and that the salivation was measured by 2's 
“cotton technique.” The total number of Ss in the 
entire experiment was 24 

The specific procedure of the experiment was con 
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cerned with determining the role of knowing in the 
formation of both the conditioning and the association, 
and was considerably more complex. It necessitated 
the use of four groups of matched Ss and a variety of 
“misinforming,” “partly informing,” and “fully in- 
forming” techniques. Thus, one group of Ss was 
“misinformed” about both the conditioning and the 
association. Another group was “misinformed” about 
the conditioning but “informed partly” about the 
associations. A third was “informed fully” about both 
processes, while a fourth group was “misinformed” 
about both processes in the first part of the experiment, 
but “informed fully” about them in the second part. 

“Misinforming about conditioning” was readily 
brought about through an earlier technique of telling 
Ss that “the purpose of the experiment is to study the 
effects of work—physical and mental—upon digestion.” 
“Misinforming about the vocabulary” required, on the 
other hand, specific instructions that the paired 
associates on the screen were not equivalent words and 
that 5s will merely “be shown a number of English 
and Russian words and will later be asked to recognize 
the shown words in a long list of similar words.” But 
“misinforming about the bolt contacts” was realized 
by no more than failing to tell Ss that the contacts 
constituted a maze. Again, “informing fully about the 
conditioning” involved describing to Ss Pavlov’s work 
on dogs and then stating that “the purpose of the ex- 
periment is to find out whether human subjects con- 
dition similarly to stimuli presented during eating.” 
“Informing fully about the vocabulary,” or “informing 
fully about the bolt contacts,” meant using the usual 
learning instructions—i.e., telling Ss that they were to 
learn the vocabulary or the maze and that they would 
be tested for it. And “informing partly” about either 
task meant apprising Ss of its stimulus relations—i.c., 
that the word pairs are a vocabulary and the contact 
sequence a maze—but indicating that they need not 
learn it and would not be tested for it. At no time 
was there any evidence that any “misinformed” S 
turned “informed”—partly or fully—in any task by 
himself 


RESULTS 


The results-——-the conditioning scores in / 
values between conditioned and control 
salivation and the association scores in mean 
percentages of correct responses~—-are presented 
in Table 1, and are quite instructive. Condi- 
tioning was invariably much more effective 
many times more effective-—-when Ss did not 
know that they were being conditioned. But 
association—both the paired-associate verbal 
variety and the serial sensorimotor kind 
was, on the contrary, much greater—many 
times greater—-when Ss did know what they 
were associating. When “misinformed” or 
“unknowing” Ss were transformed into 
“informed” or “knowing” ones, their condi- 
dropped considerably, but their 
rose even more substantially. 


tioning 
associations 
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TABLE 1 
AND ASSOCIATION IN Twenty-Four 
Aputt Human Ss 
(Conditioning scores are ¢ values—df = 10—between 
conditioned and control salivation. Association 
scores are mean percentages of correct responses.) 


CONDITIONING 


Groups and Sessions Tested 


. | First 
Misin- | Partly | Fully | misin- 
formed informed informed) formed 
group group | group | p= 


Conditioned salivation |25.6/28.9) 2.8) 3.0, 2.3| 2.1|25.1) 8.4 
Russian-English vo- | 2.7) $.9\28.6)44.7|38.3163 2) 1.8\33.4 
cabulary | | 
English-Russian vo 2.1) 4.3,11.3)18.1/13.3/17.9 1.2/14.3 
cabulary wi ae 

Sequence of bolt con- |12.4/19.6)26.1/68.5/43.5/86.3) 9.9)38.4 


tacts | | | 
i 


Note.—Differences between all differing groups and sessions in 
all tasks except between Ist and 2d sessions of the conditioning in 
the “informed” groups were significant (p < .0S). 


Yet, some conditioning was also produced 
when Ss knew that they were being condi- 
tioned, and some associations were effected 
even when Ss did not know what they were 
associating, the latter being quite sizable 
in the serial sensorimotor associations. Learn- 
ing in the sense of improving through prac- 
tice occurred in all tasks and groups except 
in the conditioning of the “informed” groups. 
But the improvement in the associative 
learning of the “misinformed-informed” group 
in the second, “informed” part of the experi- 
ment did not seem to derive any special gain 
from the learning in the first “misinformed” 
part of it; or, in other words, the “latent 
learning” of the group was no more than 
“incidental learning.” Finally, there is the 
finding that gains in associative learning 
through mere perception of a task (“partly 
informed” vs. “misinformed” groups) are 
greater than the additional gains accruing 
from the seeming additional operation of a 
“will” or a “perception of a need’”’ to learn 
the task (“partly informed” vs. “fully in- 
formed” groups). 


DISCUSSION 


The main findings of the present experiment 
are in a’ way not particularly new with re- 
spect to either conditioning or association. 
Fact-minded CR students have long known 
that, while in animals low in the phyletic 
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scale, and in low-level reflexes, conditioning is 
rather slow, in higher animals and in man it 
manifests itself best under simple neural and 
experiential conditions. Girden’s (3, 4) cu- 
rarized dogs and monkeys which conditioned 
faster than his normal animals, and Leuba’s 
(6) deeply hypnotized human Ss who showed 
very quick and very vivid sensory condition- 
ing, are but two clear examples to which a 
number of others could be added. Indeed 
twenty years ago it was stated by the present 
E that “...pure conditioning is only the 
‘animal’ and ‘casual’ form of human learning 
which manifests itself best only when the 
symbolic and attitudinal behavior-experience 
of human subjects is either underdeveloped 
or lowered or discomposed or elsewhere- 
preoccupied . . .” (9, p. 335). And there would 
seem to be little reason to modify the state- 
ment now except to say thar “the ‘animal’ 
and the ‘casual’ forms of Man’s learning may 
well reflect the best means of understanding 
and guiding him.” Again, with respect to 
association, neither the finding that typical 
associative learning is not readily effected 
without cognition (using cognition in a purely 
operational sense as the difference between 
Ss who know and who do not know what they 
are associating) nor the one that cognition is 
more germane to verbal than to motor learn- 
ing is especially novel. The experimental 
literature is here indeed too familiar to merit 
specific mentioning. 

Nonetheless, it is also true that no direct 
comparison of results of conditioning as 
studied by Pavlov and of association as 
studied by traditional psychology has ever 
been made, and that the present juxtaposed 
data would seem to warraut some genera] 
theoretical discussion. One might argue, for 
instance, that Pavlov and traditional psy- 
chology have each dealt with different, if not 
conflicting, areas of connection-forming. Con- 
nection-forming in typical Pavlovian situa- 
tions may be said to occur readily only when 
the connection is to some dominant biological 
activity that appears to supply its own autoch- 
thonous energetics of change (or motivation, 
an overused and as yet indeterminate term 
which E prefers not to use). But in typical 
association experiments no clear biological 
connections are involved and their energetics 
may indeed be regarded as extraneous to the 
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S-R’s associated: coming and directing, as it 
were, from the outside, the perceptions, 
volitions, and biography of the individual. 
Again, it might be maintained that Pavlovian 
conditioning is so arbitrary in design that, 
other things being equal, cognition is much less 
likely to occur in it than in non-Pavlovian 
learning (not to mention association studies 
in human Ss). And it might well be pointed 
out that when Pavlovian conditioning lacks 
a dominant biological activity as in second- 
order conditioning and in sensory precondition- 
ing, its efficacy is not unlike that of “incidental 
association” (11). 

In short, the wider implications of the 
results of the present experiment, taken in 
conjunction with the vast array of related 
evidence presented by E elsewhere (10, 11), 
may well be compressed into three proposi- 
tions. (a) Associative connections between 
two S-R’s are readily effected when either 
(i) one of the S-R’s is a dominant biological 
activity or when (ii) the connection is psy- 
chologically cognized or related. (b) Associa- 
tive connections between two S-R’s are not 
readily effected when neither psychologicai 
cognizing or relating nor a dominant bi- 
ological activity is involved. (c) When both 
a dominant biological activity and psycho- 
logical cognizing or relating are involved in 
the connecting, its efficacy is a direct function 
of the interaction of the two mentioned 
processes—being facilitated when the two run 
in the same direction and interfered with when 
the two run counter to each other. 

Thus formulated, one may indeed contend 
that (a) the “laws of classical conditioning” 
are in essence “laws of unconscious biological 
conditioning” and that (6) the “laws of classi- 
cal association” are in a sense not independent 
laws since the efficacy of “conscious non- 
biological associations” is so much a function 
of the cognition involved in the associations. 
Hence, on the one hand, conventional criti- 
cisms of “association laws” by gestalt psy- 
chologists and others may be said to be mis- 
directed when they refer to conditioning, and 
on the other hand, postulating sui generis 
cognitive factors as basic categories in cog- 
nitive or conscious learning by no means 
negates the ontological reality and operational 
effectiveness of “uncognized biological condi- 
tioning.” Or, to put it somewhat differently, 
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one might actually say that, despite cardinal 
divergencies in methodology, there may be 
more basis for a pact between Pavlov and 
Freud than for between Pavlov and 
Ebbinghaus, Pavlov Lashley, Pavlov 
and Tolman, and perhaps even Paviov and 
Thorndike, and Pavlov and Skinner. 


one 
and 


SUMMARY 


1. Twenty-four adult human Ss were pre- 
sented with a learning task which combined 
salivary conditioning with traditional associa- 
tive learning: paired-associate learning of a 
Russ.an-English vocabulary of 50 words and 
serial motor learning of a sequence of 100 
adjacent bolts. 

2. Conditioning proceeded best when Ss 
did not know that they were being conditioned, 
while associative learning was reasonably 
effective when Ss knew what they were 
associating. Some conditioning was produced 
when Ss knew that they were being condi- 
tioned and some associative learning was 
effected when Ss did not know what they 
were associating. The perception of the stimu- 
lus relations was a more significant factor in 
the associative learning than the perception 
of the need to learn. 

3. A view is expressed that the data of the 
present experiment in conjunction with recent 
Russian studies of vegetative conditioning 
support strongly the hypothesis that Pavlov’s 
laws of conditioning are primarily laws of 
unconscious biological learning, unconscious 
in the sense that the stimulus relations in the 
learning situation are not cognized by the 
learning organism, and biological in the sense 
that the learning involves the activation of « 
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activity. Learning at 
little involvement of 


biological! 
levels with 


dominant 
conscious 


dominant biological activities may well follow 
principles that are quite different from those 
found by Pavlov. 
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INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE AS RELATED TO EMOTIONAL 
INSTABILITY IN CHILDREN! 
SAMUEL GRANICK 
St. Christopher's Hospital, Philadd phia, Pennsyloania 


ARKED variability of performance 

on intelligence tests is generally 

recognized as being associated with 
disturbed personality functioning. Consider- 
able research has been devoted to this area, 
much of it attempting to relate degree and 
kinds of variability to specific types of emo- 
tional instability. Reported results have often 
been conflicting. As summarized by Hunt and 
Cofer (11), however, the indications are that 
such intellectual variability or psychological 
deficit, as they call it, is fairly definitely 
demonstrated in organic, psychotic, and old 
age groups, but that it is “absent probably in 
psychoneurosis.”’ 

This conclusion appears surprising, since 
psychologists who deal regularly with both 
normal and abnormal personalities would 
probably testify from their experience that 
even mildly disturbed individuals reflect poor 
use of their intellectual capacities. Further- 
more, a number of studies are available which 
suggest a distinction between the effectiveness 
with which emotionally stable subjects and 
those with nonpsychotic disturbances perform 
on intelligence test items. Thus, Biihler (4) 
reports differences between neurotic and 
normal children on the Ball-and-Field item 
of the Stanford Binet. Wile and Davis (15) 
similarly produced evidence indicating that 
“the Kohs Test appears sensitive to emotional 
interference with intellectual effectiveness” 
in behavior problem children. In addition, 
Bijou (3), Jastak (12), and others found that 
various intelligence test items, particularly 
of the nonverbal type, tend to be more difficult 
for the emotionally unstable than for normal 
individuals. 


PROBLEM 


The present research was aimed at apply- 
ing a closely controlled experimental design 
to determine whether intellectual variability 


! Based on the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1950 (10). Acknowledgment is made for the 
help and guidance in this research by Laurance F 
Shaffer, Irving Lorge, and Nicholas Hobbs 
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is found in subjects (Ss) with relatively mild 
personality disturbances. Specifically, the 
following problems were to be studied: (a) 
Can it be detected in children through a 
battery of standard and commonly used 
intelligence tests? (b) Are specific test items 
or patterns of items easier or more difficult 
for normal as compared to emotionally dis- 
turbed Ss? (c) Are there intellectual functions 
or traits which differentiate the two groups? 
(d) Can the group differences be used to detect 
the individual emotionally unstable S on the 
basis of his intelligence test performance? 
and (5) Are there psychological implications 
in the results? 


METHOD 


Subjects and Procedure 


Three groups of children were tested with the 
Revised Stanford Binet, Form L (14) and the Cornell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale (5). Two of them 
(experimental and control) consisted of 27 pairs of 
individually matched Ss for CA, Binet IQ, years of 
schooling, and parental occupation. All had lived in the 
St. Louis, Missouri, area most of their lives. The control 
Ss were evaluated by the investigator as being emo- 
tionally healthy on the basis of scores on the California 
Test of Personality, teachers’ or social workers’ im- 
pressions as recorded on a behavior description 
questionnaire for each child, and the clinical judgment 
of the psychologist who administered the intelligence 
test battery (in most instances, the investigator). All 
the experimental Ss, on the other hand, had been 
examined at a child guidance center by a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist, and had been judged by the latter 
to be displaying relatively mild emotional) instability. 
This diagnosis was meant to indicate that none of the 
children were psychotic or were manifesting any 
definite psychoneurosis. Furthermore, they continued 
to live at home, attended school regularly, and pre 
sented no special custodial problems.? 

In order to verify or cross check the results and 
conclusions derived from a comparison of the intelli- 
gence test performances between the above two groups, 
the control group was further compared with a third 
group of 65 children. These Ss were from the New York 
City area, and had been judged to be mildly unstable 
emotionally by the examining psychologists at a child 
guidance clinic. The children of all three groups spoke 


* Rationale for the designation of “mild emotional 
instability” is discussed and further elucidated else- 
where by the writer (10). 
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TABLE 1 
Make-up or Contrrot, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
Cross-Cueck Groups 


Experi- Cross 
mental Check 


Control 


N 27 27 
Mean CA 10-1* 10-0 
CA SD 1-7 1-6 
Mean Grade 4.37 4.18 
Grade Range 2-8 1-7 
Mean IQt 107.0 105.89 
1Q SD 9.35 
Race 

White 

Negro 
Sex 

Male 


Female 


* 10 years, | month 
t From the tota! Binet scale 


English at home, had regular school attendance, and 
showed no record of disabling physical illness. Table 1 
summarizes the chief characteristics of the groups. 

Matching on the basis of vocabulary scores or per- 
formance on verbal test items rather than MA or IQ 
was considered since these appear to be less affected by 
personality disturbances (1, 12), and thus to reflect 
original capacities. A comparison of the control and 
experimental groups, however, showed both to have 
significantly larger average MA’s than vocabulary age 
levels (p 05), a result not to be expected if the 
principle of the depressive effect of emotional instability 
on IQ applies. It was discovered, moreover, that the 
Binet IQ’s computed after deleting the nonverbal items 
were not significantly different from the total IQ’s. 
Accordingly, for purposes of simplicity, it was decided 
to use the total Binet IQ 

RESULTS 

An analysis of the performances of the con- 
trol and experimental groups on the Revised 
Stanford Binet failed to show any statistically 
significant differences. Comparisons were 
made between the two groups on various 
measures of scatter, the 25 items listed by 
McNemar (13) as being heavily weighted 
with a general factor which is probably verbal, 
groups of memory, nonverbal, and absurdity 
items, and several individual items. Except 
for the memory for designs item, in which a 
chi square of 2.18 (.10 < p < .20) was found, 
not even a trend was uncovered suggesting 
that there might be quantitative differences 
between the functioning of the normal and 
maladjusted children on the Stanford Binet. 

Significant differences did appear, on the 
other hand, between the experimental and 


TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE ON CoRNELL-Coxe ScaLe ITEMs 


Cross 
Control Group |Check 
\Group 


Experimental 
Group 


Mean* it | pt |Mean| #** | 9** | Mean 
32.15 (1.41) .20) 35.52)1 47) 
| 28.37 |2.90) .01) 33.10/2.45) 
32.81 0.64 .50) 33.48/0.10 
29.81 |1.73| .10) 31.07\0.37 
31.48 (4.47 .01) 38.48/2.94 
31.08 (0.85, .40' 33.30:0.67 


Manikin-Profile 
Block Designs 
Picture Arrang 
Digit-Symbol Sub 
Memory -for- Designs 
Cube Construction 


-15| 32.15 
.02| 29.00 
. 50} 33.31 
50} 31.54 
01) 33.07 


* All means are of weighted subtest scores. 
t Comparison of experimental! and control groups. 
** Comparison of cross-check and control groups. 


control groups on their over-all Cornell- 
Coxe Scale performance, as well as on specific 
items of the test. Thus, mean Cornell-Coxe 
IQ’s were 103.56 and 114.44, respectively, 
giving a ¢ of 2.99 which is significant (* < .01). 
Similarly the cross-check Ss had a mean 
Cornell-Coxe IQ of 102.10, giving a ¢ of 
2.93 (p < .01) when compared to the control 
group. Generally, the emotionally unstable 
Ss averaged lower IQ’s than the control Ss 
on this test. In addition, the mean Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s of the former Ss were closer to 
their mean Cornell-Coxe IQ’s than was the 
case with the normal children (see mean 
Stanford-Binet IQ’s in Table 1). 

The performances of the three groups on 
the individual Cornell-Coxe items is sum- 
marized in Table 2. It thus appears that Block 
Designs and Memory-for-Designs are sig- 
nificantly more difficult for the emotionally 
disturbed Ss than for those with stable per- 
sonalities. 

Since the actual responses of the Ss were 
available on the Memory-for-Designs Test 
of the Cornell-Coxe, an effort was made to 
find qualitative differences between the 
emotionally stable and unstable Ss. The re- 
sponses to each of the five designs were judged 
by the investigator (without knowledge of 
the group to which the Ss belonged) as to 
whether the general configuration had been 
reproduced.*: * Table 3 summarizes the com- 
parison among the groups. 

Design 3 clearly differentiates the two types 
of children. The evidence is also strong for 


* See (10) for fuller description of basis for making 
judgments on the quality of each design. 

*Samples of the original designs are given in the 
Cornell-Coxe manual (5) 
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TABLE 3 


QUALITATIVE PERFORMANCE ON 
Memory-ror-Desicns Test 


Cross- 
Control Group Check 
Group 


Experimental | 
Group 
<< ty | = | . e 
» © | mm 
Cor- | x** | p* | Cor- 
rect | | rect | 


or 


see oe 0 
x ?” | Correct 


li 

$5.6 | 1.22) .30 | 70.42.55 | .20) $3.8 

22.2 |10.79) 

29.6 | 5.92) .02 | 62.9 
| 


O1 | 66.7) 1.14] .30) 55.5 

5.32 |>.02| 38.4 

| le. 

22.2 | 4.98} .05 | 51.8 | 3.42 |>.05| 32.3 
GG |<. 10) 

3.38| .10 | 37.0 | 2.32 | 23.1 


* Comparison between experimental and control groups. 
** Comperison between cross-check and control groups 


Design 4 and there is a marked trend for 
Design 2. Thus inferior visual motor per- 
formance of the emotionally disturbed children 
on this test involves distortions of configura- 
tion as well as generally inferior scores. 

The differences between the groups were 
also examined as to the possibility of using 
them as “signs” of maladjustment which 
could have clinical application. Two such 
“signs” were formulated: (a) Stanford Binet 
and Cornell-Coxe IQ’s equal to or within five 
points of each other; and (6) sum of the Picture 
Arrangement and Cube Construction Tests 
six or more points greater than the sum of 
the Block Designs and Memory-for-Designs 
Tests. The percentages of emotionally un- 
stable Ss showing either or both of these 
“signs” were not significantly higher than the 
proportions of the control group, thus in- 
dicating that these measures are not suffi- 
ciently sensitive for clinical application. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing analysis of the data indicates 
that relatively mild emotional instability in 
children is not associated with deficit in test 
functioning on the Revised Stanford Binet. 
This may, however, be an artifact of the rela- 
tively unrefined methods of scoring the test 
items and the crude measures of scatter or 
deficit used. A more sensitive approach to the 
problem, particularly through the use of quali- 
tative analyses, may actually reveal adverse 
effects of personality disturbances on intel- 
lectual performance. Evidence that such may 
be the case is suggested by Feifel’s report (7). 
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He found that despite the fact that all the Ss 
of an emotionally abnormal, adult group 
passed the first 10 words of the Terman 
vocabulary test, the quality of their definitions 
was inferior to those of a matched normal 
group. Biihler’s study of the Ball-and-Field 
Test with children (4) and the above qualita- 
tive findings on the Memory-for-Designs Test 
point in a similar direction. Accordingly, 
further investigations along these lines seem 
warranted, and may well be productive of new 
insights into the relationships between per- 
sonality adjustments and mental functioning. 

With reference to the positive findings of 
the study, it is of interest that the Block 
Designs and the Memory-for-Designs Tests 
proved to be more difficult for the unstable Ss 
than the other performance items. This 
difference might partially be explained on the 
basis of familiarity with the materials and 
types of activities involved in the latter type 
tests. The nature of the two designs tests, 
however, would seem to be more significant. 
In both tests the Ss must manipulate visual 
and spatial configurations, transferring them 
from one medium to another. The complexity 
of this process requires the exercise of a high 
degree of attention along with the ability to 
control one’s motor behavior while engaging 
in analytic and synthetic thinking. These 
functions develop genetically as shown by 
Gesell (8), Bender (2), and others. Under the 
influence of brain damage (9) and the affective 
psychoses (2), regression may occur to more 
primitive or less effective forms of behavior 
in these areas. Fabian (6) showed that such 
regression may even be found in the visual 
motor performance of behavior problem 
children. Accordingly, the differences on the 
Memory-for-Designs and the Block Designs 
Tests between the two types of subjects of 
the present research may represent regressive 
behavior on the part of the emotionally 
unstable children, reflecting their generally 
disturbed or unbalanced personality organiza- 
tion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of the study was to discover the 
fashion and degree in which relatively mild 
personality disturbances in children might 
affect their intellectual functioning. Two 
groups, each consisting of 27 subjects, were 
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individually paired or matched for all factors, 
save emotional stability and compared for 
their performances on the Revised Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale and Cornell-Coxe 
Performance Ability Scale. The significant 
findings were cross checked against another 
independently selected group of emotionally 
unstable children. 

The areas of difference found between the 
groups are neither broad nor manifold, but 
they indicate that the children with personality 
dysfunctions do not perform intellectually in 
the same manner as those with more healthy 
personalities. The following conclusions seem 
warranted: 

1. No essential differences between 
groups are found in their quantitative scores 
on the Revised Stanford Binet. The possibility 
that more refined qualitative measures might 
reveal true differences, however, is suggested. 

2. The Cornell-Coxe Scale appears gen- 
erally more difficult for the emotionally un- 
stable children than for the normal group. 
This is particularly so for the Block Designs 


the 


and Memory-for-Designs tests of the scale. 
3. The unstable children tend to manifest 
marked distortions in configuration in their 


design reproductions on the Memory-for- 
Designs Test. It is suggested that this may 
reflect regressive visual motor behavior on 
the part of these subjects. 

4. Group differences found do not lend 
themselves to the derivation of “signs” of 
maladjustment which could have clinical 
application 

5. Generally it appears that a battery of 
intelligence tests, sampling a wide variety 
of menta! functions, can serve as an indicator 
of a decrease in mental efficiency in groups of 
emotionally unstable children. 

6. The results of the study, when considered 
in relation to the findings of other research, 
imply that visual motor tasks such as block 
designs and copying designs from memory 
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may serve as a basis for the construction of 
standardized intelligence scales which could 
also diagnose degree of emotional! instability. 
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COMPARATIVE SUBJECTIVE EFFECTS OF SEVEN DRUGS INCLUDING 
LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD-25)' 


M. E. JARVIK, H. A. ABRAMSON, ann M. W. HIRSCH? 
The Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, and Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 


HERE has been increasing interest in 
recent years in drugs which are capable 
of producing disturbances in behavior 
and thought in otherwise normal subjects (Ss) 
(1, 7, 9). Elucidation of the action of these 
drugs holds the hope of revealing biochernical 
mechanisms underlying the forms of behavior 
so affected. One of the most dramatic agents 
under study is LSD-25 (lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide), a substance which in minute doses pro- 
duces psychotic-like symptoms (8, 12, 14). 
Many better known drugs also produce be- 
havioral changes, so that a comparison between 
the subjective effects of LSD-25 and those of 
some of these other drugs seemed desirable. 
There are extremely few comparative studies 
utilizing drugs with primarily psychological 
effects. Even fewer have been those in which 
the same Ss were intensively studied under a 
series of drugs, because of the practical prob- 
lems incident to such an experiment (4, 6). 
The present experiment was performed as 
part of a much more extensive study con- 
cerned with the behavioral effects of LSD-25 
(lysergic acid diethylamide) and _ illustrates 
the relative potency of this chemical when 
compared with a few other commonly used 
drugs in producing subjective behavioral 
changes. A few selected Ss, taken from a much 
larger population, were intensively studied for 
a few weeks. While they were in a drugged 
and normal state, numerous physiological and 
psychological measurements were made. While 
most of the measures were primarily objective 
in nature, one of the subjective measures 
used was a questionnaire, and it is the analysis 
of these questionnaire results that will be 
discussed. 
One of the serious objections to question- 
naires is that the validity of individual items is 
doubtful. Nevertheless, there are many items 


'From the Departments of Medicine, Neurology, 
and Psychiatry of the Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City and the Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York. This is paper XX in a series on 
Lysergic Acid Diethyiamide (LSD-25) 

? We are indebted to Sandoz Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
for supplies of LSD-25 and other compounds 


whose validity cannot be pushed further than 
a subjective response. Unfortunately, the only 
way to tell whether a person has hallucinations, 
or a headache, for that matter, is to ask him. 
As our science progresses, more objective 
tests for these phenomena may be evolved. 
In the meantime, it would seem that the proper 
course for the scientific psychologist to follow 
lies somewhere between complete dependence 
upon verbal reports of individuals and com- 
plete rejection of such material. It should be 
emphasized that the small number of Ss used 
in this study was necessary because of the 
intensive nature of the individual objective 
tests, the results of which will be reported 
elsewhere. We must stress the tentative nature 
of the results, which are presented for the 
sake of their uniqueness. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Five paid adult volunteers (three men and . 0 
women), considered nonpsychotic on the basis of a 
psychiatric interview, their responses on psychological 
tests, and the opinion of a clinical psychologist, served 
as Ss. They were between 24 and 32 years of age, and 
weighed from 130 to 180 pounds. Three were graduate 
students, one a photographer, and the other an ad 
vertising trainee. All were cooperative and above 
average in intelligence. 


Drugs 


Each S received seven different drugs and two tap 
water placebos, each on a different day. The drugs used 
were d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25), d-l-brom 
lysergic acid diethylamide (BOL-148), d-lysergic acid 
monoethylamide (LAE-32), ergometrine (Ergonovine), 
scopolamine (hyoscine), methamphetamine hydrochlo- 
ride (Pervitin or Methedrine), and ethy! alcohol. The 
properties of these drugs are discussed elsewhere 
(3, 5, 10, 13). These particular drugs were chosen 
because either they are known to produce subjective 
and behavioral changes or are related chemically to 
LSD 

The dose of each drug that was used in this experi- 
ment is presented in Figure 1. Here, for each drug, 
the logarithm of the concentration actually used in 
this experiment is indicated. For example, it can be 
seen that the concentration of alcohol was about a 
million times as great, expressed in terms of weight, 
as the concentration of LSD. In terms of molecules, 
this difference was even greater since the molecular 
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weight of LSD is relatively large, whereas that of alcohol 
is relatively small. The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference of potency of these agents is stil] not known. 


Questionnaire 


In order to elicit the symptoms experienced by each 
S on each of the experimental days, a modification of 
the questionnaire previously described by the present 
authors (2) was utilized. The questions were divided 
into three categories, physiological, perceptual, and 
cognitive. These are indicated in Table 1. 


Procedure 


The five Ss were tested together during nine experi 
mental days, spread over a period of approximately one 
month. They started at 9 o’clock in the morning, were 
given a drug or placebo at 9:30, and were tested and 
observed during the rest of the day until 5 pw. On 


TABLE 1 
Questions in Eacu oF Tourer CATEGORIES 


Physiological 


Perceptual 


Cognitive 


Question 
1. Do you feel peculiar in any 

way? 

26. Do you feel ill? 

27. Are you nauszated? 

28. Do you feel abnormally 
hungry? 

29. Are you hot? 

30. Are you cold? 

31. Are you sweating? 

32. Are your palms moist? 

33. Are you aware of your heart 
beat? 

34. Have you a headache? 

35. Do you tremble inside? 

36. Is breathing difficult? 

37. Is swallowing difficult? 

38. Do you have trouble moving 
about? 

39. Do you feel weak? 

40. Do you feel muscular fa- 
tigue? 

41. Do you feel drowsy? 

42. Do your movements lack 
control? 

43. Are your movements inco- 
ordinated? 


Question 


2. 


3 


Is your eyesight blurred? 
Does it take long te focus your 
eyes? 


. Do colors seem changed? 
. Do shapes seem changed? 
. Do things look too close? 
. Do things feel too close? 


Do things look too far away? 


. Do things feel too far away? 


Do objects look distorted? 


. Do you see anything which isn’t 


there? 


. Do you have visual hallucina- 


tions? 


. Are things moving to and from 


you? 


. Is your hearing abnormal? 
. Do you have auditory hallu- 


cinations? 


. Is your hearing less acute than 


usual? 


. Is your skin sensitive? 
. Do you have funny feelings on 


your skin? 


. Do your clothes feel peculiar? 
. Do your arms feel peculiar when 


you move them? 


. Do your legs feel peculiar.when 


you move them? 


. Do you feel dizzy? 
. Do you feel unsteady on stand- 


ing? 


. Do things seem to move? 
. Does the room seem to move 


around you? 


Question 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 


. Do 


Are you laughing more than 
usual? 

Are you crying more than 
usual? 

Do you feel more happy than 
usual? 

Do you feel more sad than 
usual? 

Are you unsure of where you 
are? 


. Do you have difficulty in con- 


centrating? 


. Do strange things seem fa- 


miliar? 
familiar 
strange? 


things seem 


. Do you feel as if in a dream? 
. Are you anxious? 
. Does time seem to be passing 


more quickly than usual? 


. Does time seem to be passing 


more slowly than usual? 


. Do thoughts crowd your mind? 
. Do unpleasant thoughts occur 


more often? 


. Do you feel friendly? 
. Do you have difficulty in ex- 


pressing yourself as clearly as 
usual? 
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Fic. 2. Numper or Positive Responses TO QuESTIONNAIRE GiveN Unper Ten Dirrerent ConpITIONS BY 
Five Ss 


he first experimental day a placebo consisting of 200 
cc of tap water was given to all Ss. The order of drug 
administration is shown in Table 2. The dose of each 
drug is indicated in Figure 1, and it can be seen how 
widely they differed. Since only one dose of each drug 
was given to each S, it was necessary to be somewhat 
arbitrary. Therefore, commonly accepted average 
effective doses were used. A double-blind procedure was 
followed. 

The following instructions were given: “Answer the 
following questions with zero if your answer is no; 1 
for slight, 2 for moderate, and 3 for severe positive 
answers.”” The Ss answered the questionnaire about 
15 minutes prior to and 14, 244, and 44 hours after 
receiving the drug or placebo. During the major part 
of the day, the Ss were intensively tested with a 
variety of physiological and psychological measures. 


RESULTS 


The total number of positive responses on 
the questionnaire given under the influence of 


each drug is indicated in Figure 2. The results 
from these questions are divided, as were the 
questions (see Table 1) into the three cate- 
gorics: physiological, perceptual, and cognitive. 
It can be seen in Figure 2 that for all three 
categories the number of positive responses 
was greatest for LSD. This is most striking 
in the perceptual sphere. It should be pointed 
out that the average “pre’”’ scores are de- 
rived from the nine sets of responses given 
at approximately 9:15 a.m.; that is, 15 min- 
utes before the drug was administered. A 
most suggestive finding is that the number of 
responses given under the “pre” condition is 
below that under placebos for two of the three 
categories; that the scores under placebos are 
lower than those under any of the drugs (with 
a slight exception for cognitive symptoms for 
two Ss), and that the responses under all other 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Tre or Maxiwom Errect iy Hours as DeTerMINnep BY THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 


RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


drugs are considerably fewer than those under 
LSD. 

The subjective onset of action of each drug 
is indicated in Figure 3. It would appear from 
these results that the onset of the subjective 
effects of alcohol is relatively rapid, whereas 
the onset of scopolamine is relatively slow. 
The time of maximum effect was obtained by 
determining when the greatest number of 
positive responses occurred. Again it would 
seem that the time required to attain maximum 
effect for alcohol is rather short, whereas 
methamphetamine took the longest to reach 
its peak. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to con- 
sider an analysis of all the individual questions. 
However, the responses to a few which seemed 
especially interesting will be considered. One 
question which received a positive response by 
all Ss under most drugs was No. 1, “Do you 
feel peculiar in any way?” All Ss answered 
this question positively while under five of 
the seven drugs, and four of the Ss answered 
positively under the remaining two drugs. One 
S gave a positive response with both placebos 
and another with one of them. No Ss, however, 
gave positive responses to this question in the 
“pre” state. Just what the precise determinant 
of a positive response to this item is cannot be 
defined at present. The fact that it was occa- 
sionally answered positively with a placebo 
shows that it is not unambiguous, but it is 
likely that it is sufficiently differently answered 
by Ss in a drugged state and in a normal state 
to be of diagnostic value. 


In view of the present interest in the reticu- 
lar activating system (11), we :nay examine 
the responses to question #41, “Do you feel 
drowsy?” Subject A responded to this item 
positively on 30 of the 35 times that he 
answered this question. This is not particularly 
discriminating for him. He responded posi- 
tively to this item just as many times when 
under methamphetamine (which is ordinarily 
considered a stimulant) as when under alcohol 
(which is a depressant). This is not the case 
with the remaining four Ss. Both of the other 
two male Ss responded positively to this item 
only with alcohol and not with methamphet- 
amine. The same was true of the two female 
Ss, neither of whom responded positively with 
methamphetamine, but both of whom re- 
sponded positively with alcohol. It would seem 
worthwhile to explore the subjective experi- 
ence underlying the response to such an item 
which differentiates two drugs. 

Some of the individual differences between 
Ss in their responses to this questionnaire are 
expecially interesting. Subject A gave rela- 
tively few responses in the nine experiments; 
furthermore, his responses were usually 
“slight.” It is interesting to note that he was 
also slow to react to the drugs, and in all 
cases, except when he received alcohol, he 
first felt a change between 40 minutes and one 
hour after the ingestion of the drug (see letters 
designating Ss in Fig. 3). On almost every 
occasion he reported that he felt abnormally 
hungry. Subject B also gave very few re- 
sponses, and only under LSD were there a 
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large number of +2 and +3 responses. The 
other three Ss gave relatively more responses, 
with Subject E giving the most responses. 
Clearly there are individual differences in 
responsiveness to these drugs. How these 
differences are related to other personal traits 
is of considerable interest, but outside the 
scope of this paper. 


DISCUSSION 


In comparing the effects of seven different 
chemicals and two tap water placebos upon the 
responses to a questionnaire, it is apparent 
that the chemical structure of the compound 
ingested is of paramount importance in deter- 
mining responses to these questionnaires. Of 
course, we must be cautious with generaliza- 
tions when we have a population of only five 
Ss even though every S$ took the questionnaire 
35 times including 9 preingestion testings. We 
would expect any effect due to suggestion, 
fatigue, transitory illness, or factors other than 
the drug to appear also in the placebo or the 
pretesting situations. It can be seen that the 
differences obtained between these sessions and 
the drug sessions are quite marked. It should 
be remembered that in the “pre’’ sessions the 
Ss knew that they had not received a drug, 
whereas under the placebo conditions, there 
was no way of their knowing whether or not 
they had received a drug other than their own 
subjective experience. 

On the basis of the number of replies given 
to the questionnaire, it is possible for us to 
differentiate LSD-25 from the other drugs and 
to differentiate the other drugs from the 
placebos. The placebos, in turn, can be differ- 
entiated from the “pre” responses. It is 
interesting that three of the other drugs used; 
namely, Ergonovine, BOL-148, and LAE-32 
are only slightly different chemically from 
LSD-25. LAE-32 is the monoethylamide in- 
stead of diethylamide, and BOL-148 has one 
of the hydrogens replaced by a bromine 
atom. Ergonovine has a slightly different 
amide linkage. On the other hand, alcohol, 
scopolamine, and methamphetamine are quite 
unrelated chemically. It is noteworthy that 
ethyl alcohol, a depressant, and methampheta- 
mine, a stimulant, give rise to approximately 
the same type of results on our questionnaire. 

The fact that different Ss responded 
differently to the same questions with the same 
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drugs may have a biochemical basis, but it may 
also be ascribed to certain psychological 
propensities. Just as in a psychophysical 
experiment at or near threshold values, 
whether an S reports a sensatior or not de- 
pends to a great extent upon his attitude, so 
in these experiments the feelings, which were 
frequently rather ambiguous in nature, might 
be reported by some Ss and not by others even 
though if they could have been objectively 
measured they might have been the same. 
Unfortunately, unlike psychophysical meas- 
ures, there is no physical correlate of the 
subjective responses here. Only as our neuro- 
physiological techniques improve, may we hope 
that sensations and perceptions may be ob- 
jectively demonstrated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Five Ss were tested on nine occasions under 
two placebos of tap water and under an 
average effective dose of seven drugs-ergo- 
metrine (Ergonovine), ethyl alcohol, scopol- 
amine (hyoscine), d-l-brom lysergic acid 
diethylamide (BOL-148), methamphetamine 
hydrochloride (Methedrine or Pervitin), lyser- 
gic acid monoethylamide (LAE-32), and 
lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) during 
nine different experimental sessions. Except 
for the first experimental day on which all Ss 
received the tap-water placebo, a double-blind 
procedure was followed, wherein neither Ss nor 
E knew the order of administration of the 
substances. The Ss completed a questionnaire 
inquiring about their perceptual, physiological 
and cognitive state, before they received the 
drug or placebo and 4, 24%, and 4% hours 
after receiving it. The substance receiving the 
lowest number and the mildest types of 
positive responses was for all Ss the tap-water 
placebo. Although differentiation between 
three lysergic-acid derivatives, Ergonovine, 
LAE-32, and BOL-148 and between alcoho!, 
methamphetamine, and scopolamine was not 
clear-cut, the number of responses to the 
questionnaire under these drugs was clearly 
greater than those given under water. In turn, 
the number of symptoms elicited in the pre- 
ceding period was quite apparently less than 
that elicited by a tap-water placebo. LSD-25 
clearly produced the most frequent and the 
largest positive responses. Under this drug 
occurred the greatest agreement among Ss, 
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greatest variety of symptoms, the greatest 


number of responses, and the most extreme 
responses to the questions 
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ANXIETY INDICES RELATED TO SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSUASION’ 


IRVING L. JANIS 
Yale University 


ECENT investigations have indicated 
that individual differences in re- 
sponsiveness to persuasive communi- 

cations may be consistently related to per- 
sonality factors (cf. the summary in Hovland, 
Janis, and Kelley [1, pp. 174-212] ). Two main 
hypotheses have been suggested in an earlier 
study by the present author (2): 

1. High neurotic anxiety makes for low per- 
suasibility. This hypothesis is consistent with 
the theoretical conception of neurotic anxietyas 
a source of defensive inhibition that impairs 
mental efficiency. Excessive resistance to 
persuasion might occur among persons with 
acute neurotic symptoms as a consequence of 
defense mechanisms and emotional blocks 
which interfere with attention, comprehension, 
and other cognitive functions involved in the 
process of being influenced by persuasive 
communications. 

2. Feelings of personal inadequacy make 
for high persuasibility. A central theoretical 
assumption underlying this hypothesis is that 
persons who are exceptionally lacking in a 
sense of personal adequacy are excessively 
fearful of social disapproval and therefore are 
strongly motivated to conform with the de- 
mands or suggestions of others. “Excessive 
compliance might therefore be a compensatory 
mechanism which leads to chameleon-like 
changes in response to any new source of 
persuasive influence. Thus, the compliance 
manifested by people with low self-esteem 
might be a defensive form of behavior that 


! This study was conducted as part of the Yale pro- 
gram of research on communication and attitude 
change, which is supported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller, Foundation and is under the genera! direction of 
Professor Carl I. Hoviand. The author is indebted to 
Professor Seymour B. Sarason for making available the 
anxiety questionnaires which he and his associates ad 
ministered to various undergraduate classes at Yale 
University in connection with their research studies on 
test anxiety (3, 4 and Footnote 3). The author also 
wishes to thank Mr. Donald Kaye and Mr. Paul 
Kirshner who assisted the author in administering the 
opinion questionnaires and the five persuasive com 
munications, all of which were given to Yale under 
graduate students as part of a separate experimental 
investigation carried out under the present author’s 
supervision. 
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permits the individual to agree with everyone 
in an attempt to guarantee that nobody will 
be displeased with him” (2, pp. 515-516). 

These hypotheses imply that a high level 
of anxiety can predispose a person to high or 
low persuasibility depending upon the type 
of anxiety reactions he displays: a high degree 
of neurotic anxiety (morbid fears, obsessional 
thoughts, anxiety attacks, etc.) gives rise to 
low persuasibility; whereas a high degree of 
socially oriented anxiety (shyness, fear of 
being criticized, low self-confidence in relation- 
ships with other people, etc.) gives rise to high 
persuasibility. 

In the present study the opportunity arose 
to test these relationships and, in addition, to 
observe the relationship between persuasi- 
bility and another type of anxiety reaction, 
viz., test anxiety. On the assumption that 
anxiety about achievement in academic test 
situations is mainly an expression of feelings 
of personal inadequacy (e.g., low confidence 
in one’s intellectual abilities as compared with 
one’s fellow students), test anxiety could be 
considered as another indicator of socially 
oriented anxiety. If this assumption is war- 
ranted, the prediction from the second hy- 
pothesis would be that a positive relationship 
will be found between test anxiety and per- 
suasibility. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURES 


Persuasibility ratings were obtained from 53 male 
college students by exposing them to a standard set of 
persuasive communications and observing the degree 
to which each changed his personal opinions. Anxiety 
scores were obtained from self-ratings on a standard 
personality questionnaire administered to the same 
Ss, together with their classmates, approximately six 
months earlier. 


Persuasibility Ratings 


In their classrooms (during the spring of 1953) 
the Ss filled out an initial (precommunication) ques- 
tionnaire, ostensibly as part of a nationwide survey of 
student opinion. Imbedded among questions dealing 
with dozens of different social, political, and techno 
logical issues were five key questions corresponding to 
the topics of the persuasive communication to which 
Ss were subsequently exposed: 

1. How long do you think it will be before three 
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dimensiona! films completely rep!ace two-dimensional 
films in movie theaters? 

2. At present there are about 344 million men in 
the United States armed forces. What do you think 
should be the size of the armed forces of the United 
States during the next year? (Assuming that the world 
situation remains about the same as it is at present, 
give your own personal opinion as to how large you 
think our armed forces ought to be.) 

3. How long do you think it will be before a space 
rocket is developed which successfully reaches the 
moon and returns to the earth? 

4. How many years do you think it will be before 
an extremely effective cure is found for cancer so that 
cancer will no longer be a major cause of death? 

5. Do you think it is true that at the present time 
the best English universities (e.g., Oxford and Cam 
bridge) are better than the best American universities 
(e.g., Harvard and Yale)? 

After a period of about two months, 74 Ss were 
contacted by telephone and asked to take part in an 
experiment on reading preferences. Fifty-three Ss 
were randomly assigned to the communication-exposure 
group. They were asked to read five different magazine 
articles and then to fill out a (postcormmunication) 
questionnaire. (The remaining 21 Ss were assigned to 
a control group which was given the same questionnaire 
but without being exposed to the five communications.) 
The sessions were conducted individually in a private 
office 

The communications prepared 
specially for research purposes and were presented as 
typewritten copies of articles that had been published 
in rather obscure (fictitious) journals or magazines 
By taking account of the opinions expressed by the Ss 
on the “before” test, it was possible to select extreme 
conclusions on each issue so that all Ss would have 
app ximately equal opportunity to be influenced by 
the communications. The five articles, which were 
written in a popular style to resemble typical mass 
media communications, argued in favor of the following 


persuasive were 


conclusions 

1. Within less than three years movie theaters will 
completely replace two-dimensional] films with three 
dimensional! films 

2. The United States armed forces should be kept 
smaller than three million men 

3. Within less than 10 years scientists will succeed 
in sending a space rocket on « round trip to the moon 

4. An effective cure for cancer will not be found for 
at least 25 years 

5. American universities are generally suferior to 
British universities 

Before they commenced reading, Ss were told that 
the magazine articles expressed only one of many 
possible viewpoints and that the conclusions did not 
necessarily agree with the personal opinions of the 
interviewer. Immediately after the post 
communication test was given, which included the five 
key opinion among 
“filler” items dealing with the readability and interest 


exposure, 


questions embedded various 
value of the magazine articles 

4 persuasibility score was given to each S on the 
basis of the number of communications on which he 


showed a “positive” shift in opinion from the pre- 
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communication to the postcommunication question 
naire. As a rough indicator that an S was influenced 
by a given communication, any opinion change in the 
direction advocated by the communication was counted 
as a “positive” shift.? 

The following three persuasibility categories were 
set up by subdividing the distribution of scores for the 
total group of 53 Ss as closely as possible into thirds. 

I. High persuasibility: 17 Ss showed positive shifts 
on four of the five or on all five communications. 

II. Medium persuasibility: 22 Ss showed positive 
sh:fts on three of the five communications. 

Ill. Lew persuasibility: 14 Ss showed positive 
shifts on two, one, or none of the five communications 


Anxiely Scores 


During the college semester preceding the one in 
which the persuasibility measures were obtained, the 
same Ss had been given an anxiety questionnaire by 
Sarason and his associates (3, 4) which included the 
following clusters 

1. Neurotic anxiely symptoms: 21 items concerning 
(a) specific phobias (fear of high places, small enclosed 
places, wide open places, being alone in the dark, drown- 
ing, animals, thunder and lightning); (6) hypochon- 
driacal concerns (worry about physical health, dread 
that a doctor will find something seriously wrong, 
dread of going to a dentist, worry about being hurt in 
a fight, worry about adequacy of sexual adjustment, 
worry about sexual fantasies or practices); (c) free 
floating anxiety and related neurotic symptoms (feel 
ings of acute uneasiness without knowing why, un 
easiness on Sundays and holidays, severe nightmares, 
insomnia, inability to concentrate because of anxiety 
provoking thoughts, worry about mental health, 


* This measure may be contaminated to a small or 
large extent by the seemingly positive shifts which 
occur because of the unreliability of the questionnaire 
items. It was possible to check on this source of error 
by examining the opinion change data from the group 
of 21 control Ss who were not exposed to any of the 
five communications. For each item, the total incidence 
of pseudo-positive shifts was found to be low (less than 
10%). Five controls showed a maximum of three such 
shifts (the criterion for medium persuasibility). In con 
trast, approximately three-fourths of the 53 Ss who 
read the five communications showed three or more 
positive shifts on the same set of questionnaire items. 

It should also be noted that the internal consistency 
of the persuasibility measure used in the present study 
was found to be relatively high when investigated by 
constructing fourfold tables representing the relation 
ship between: (a) occurrence or nonoccurrence of 
opinion change for each communication, and (b) the 
over-all persuasibility rating based on opinion changes 
for the entire set of five communications. A factor 
analysis and other pertinent data showing the con 
sistency of individual differences in persuasibility will 
be presented in a detailed report on a separate research 
study by Janis and Field in which essentially the same 
type of persuasibility measure was used as in the present 
study but with a much larger sample of Ss exposed to a 
larger series of communications 
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inability to stop inappropriate worrying, frequently 
experiencing feelings of anxiety). 

2. Socially oriented anxiety: six items dealing with 
sensitivity to embarrassing situations, worry about 
social adjustment, worry about future status, fear of 
being criticized by superiors, fear of failing in com 
petitive situations, stagefright when talking before a 
class. 

3. Test anxiety: 29 items dealing with 
symptoms experienced before and while taking: (a) 
group intelligence tests, (6) individual intelligence 
tests, and (c) major examinations in college courses 
The specific anxiety symptoms included uneasy feelings, 
worrying, accelerated heartbeat, perspiring, desire 
to escape from the test situation, and impaired test 
performance due to emotional feelings 

Each of the 56 questions was asked in a standard 
form and was followed by a linear scale (a six-inch 
line) on which S indicated his answer by placing a 
check mark. The extremes of the linear scale were 
always given specific labels (e.g., “worry a lot” at the 
extreme left, “worry not at all” at the extreme right) 
and the “mid-point” of the line was uniformly desig 
nated 

For the purpose of testing the hypotheses of the 
from each S’s 


anxiety 


present study, the author extracted 
questionnaire a separate score on each of the three sets 
of items. The scores were arrived at in a uniform way 
each item in the scale was given a credit of one or zero 
depending upon whether the individual’s self-rating on 
the item was above or below the average (median) 
score, as determined from normative data for 392 
college students (the “1951 reported by 
Sarason and Gordon for the test anxiety scale questions 
(4) and for the items comprising the other two anxiety 
scales.* This scoring system fixes the range from zero 
(obtained from those who are below the median on all 
items) to a maximum that is equal to the total number 
of items comprising the scale (obtained by those who 
are at or above the median on every item) 

The scale scores obtained in this way were used to 
sort Ss into high and low anxiety subgroups. The 
for each scale was determined by dichoto- 


sample ‘f 


cutpoint 
mizing the entire group as clesely as possible at the 
median anxiety score. Those ebove the median were 
categorized as Aigh anxiety Ss and those below as low 
anxiety Ss 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


the first 


hypothesis there 
should be an inverse relationship between 


According to 
neurotic anxiety and persuasibility, ie., 
persons with a relatively high degree of neu- 
rotic anxiety should be found to obtain rela- 
tively low persuasibility ratings. The results 
are in the predicted direction (Table 1), but 
the differences between high and low anxiety 
groups are too small to approach statistical 
reliability. Hence, the present study fails to 
Gordon. Median scores 
questionnaire for the 


+S. B. Sarason and E. M 
on items in the “general anxiety’ 
1951 sample. Personal communication. 1954 


’ 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF PERSUASIBILITY RATINGS TO THREE 
Anxrety INDICES 


Persuasibility Ratings 
(Percentage of Ss obtaining 
each rating) 


High 


Anxiety Indices 


Low Moderate Total 


Neurotic anxiety* 

High (N = 27) 30 44 26 

Low (N = 26) 23 38he 
Socially oriented anx 

iety** 

High (N = 21) 24 . 43 100 

Low (N = 32) 28 25 100 
Test anxiety*** 
High (N = 27) 15 52 33 100 
Low (N = 26) 38 31 $1 100 


* Chi square (i d/, Low vs. Moderate anc| High) <0 5; p > .25 
** Chi square (1 d/, High vs. Moderate and Low) = 1.83 
p= 0 
*** Chi square (1 d/, Low vs 
» < 03 


Note. —All p values are based on one tail of the theoretical dis 


Moderate and High) = 3.44; 


tribution, inasmuch as specific hypotheses were being tested. Chi 
square values were computed from 2 X 2 tables which replicate the 
data from earlier research (2). The earlier data showed that: (oe 
Ss with high and low scores on newrotic anxiety differ significantly 
with respect to the percentage obtaining low persuasibility ratings, 
and (6) Ss with high and low scores on socially oriented anxiety 
(feelings of persona! inadequacy) differ significantly with respect 
to the percentage obtaining sigh persuasibility ratings. The 
persuasibility ratings were dichotomized in such a way as to test 
these conclusions with the data obtained from the present study 
In the case of test anxiety scores, however, no prior research 
findings were available and the dichotomy was arbitrarily selected 
to show the maxima! difference between Ss with high and low 
scores on test anxiety. An over-all chi square, which was computed 
for the entire 2 X 3 table, 
tween test anxiety and persuasibility can be regarded es statistically 
reliable: x* = 4.20, 9 < .06 (2 df 


also indicated that the relationship be 


provide any substantial confirmation of the 
neurotic defensiveness hypothesis. 

Results pertaining to the main predictions 
from the second hypothesis, which deals with 
the relationship between persuusibility and 
socially oriented anxiety are also shown in 
Table 1. As predicted, high scores on socially 
oriented anxiety are associated with high 
scores on the persuasibility measure. The 16% 
difference between the two groups is statis 
tically significant at slightly better than the 
10% confidence level. Although not highly 
significant, this outcome replicates the findings 
from the earlier study and can be regarded 
as providing additional support for the hy- 
thesis. 

The results bearing on test anxiety, pre- 
sented in the last two rows of Table 1, show a 
significant relationship in the same direction 


+ 





Paired Anxiety 
Indices 


Test anxiety vs 
socially ori 
ented anxiety 


Test anxiety vs 
neurotic anx 
iety 


Neurotic anxiety 
vs socially 
oriented anx 
lety 
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TABLE 2 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE THREE ANxreTy INpIcCEs* 


Test anxiety 


High (N = 27) 
Low (N = 26) 


Test anxiety 


High (N = 27) 
Low (N = 26) 


Neurotic anxiety 


High (N = 27) 
Low (N = 26) 


33 67 100 


Interrelationships 


Socially oriented anxiety 





Low High Total 


4414 5514 100 


77 23 


Neurotic anxiety 
59 
42 


Socially oriented anxiety 


88 12 100 


23 (two-tail) 


16.65) <.01 (two-tail) 


* Percentage of Su scoring low or high on one measure who obtained low or high scores on another measure 


as socially oriented anxiety. The main differ- 
ence in this instance, however, is in the low 
persuasibility category. The results show that 
Ss with low test anxiety tend to be less persuas- 
ible than those with high test anxiety. 

The data on test anxiety suggest that a 
relative lack of concern about one’s own 
intellectual capabilities or one’s academic 
standing may be symptomatic of a lack of the 
usual social conformity motives that would 
induce one to take account of the arguments 
and appeals in persuasive communications. 
In terms of the original theoretical purpose 
for which test anxiety was investigated, it 
could be said that the findings add some 
weight to the personal inadequacy hypothesis 

if we assume that low test anxiety is indica- 
tive of a relative absence of feelings of personal 
inadequacy. Some evidence bearing on the 
latter assumption was obtained from an 
analysis ot the interrelationships among the 
three anxiety indices, shown in Table 2. Some 
of the results tend to support the assumption, 
but other results are ambiguous. Two main 
findings are obviously consistent with the 
assumption: (a) the relationship between test 
anxiety and socially oriented anxiety is in the 
expected direction and is statistically signif- 
icant; (6) the relationship between text anxiety 
and neurotic anxiety is weak and nonsignif- 
icant. However, a crucial piece of evidence 
needed to confirm the assumption is the 


second-order difference between the two 


relationships: test anxiety should be signif- 
icantly more closely related to socially oriented 
anxiety than to neurotic anxiety. From the 
data in Table 2, an estimate of the second 
order difference is obtained from the following 
values: (554% — 23%) — (59% — 42%) = 
154%. This second-order difference is in the 
predicted direction but is too small to ap- 
proach statistical significance. A further source 
of ambiguity in Table 2 is the finding that 
socially oriented anxiety has a significant 
positive relationship with neurotic anxiety. 
This finding seems to be at variance with the 
expectation that the two scales tap different 
types of anxiety. 

Perhaps the fact that all three anxiety 
scales are positively interrelated reflects an 
additional personality component—willingness 
to admit unpleasant feelings and personality 
weaknesses—that distorts somewhat the true 
picture of individual differences with respect 
to each of the separate anxiety scales. To the 
extent that this component is a determinant 
of Ss’ self-ratings, a spurious relationship 
would be found between the social anxiety 
scale and the neurotic anxiety scale, thus 
obscuring to some extent whatever differences 
there may be between the two types of 
anxiety. 

In any case, the degree of relationship 
between the scales is not so great that one can 
assume both are measuring exactly the same 
thing. That social anxiety and neurotic anxiety 
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operate in quite different ways as determinants 
of persuasibility was suggested by the main 
findings of an earlier study (2). The results 
from the present study (Table 1) bear out this 
implication inasmuch as social anxiety was 
found to have a fairly reliable positive relation- 
ship to persuasibility whereas neurotic anxiety 
was found to have a slightly negative relation- 
ship to persuasibility. The pertinent second- 
order difference with respect to the high 
persuasibility category (derived from the 
data in the first four rows and in the third 
column of Table 1) is: (26% — 38%%) — 
43% — 25%) = —30%%. This value is in 
the predicted direction and is statistically 
reliable at beyond the 5% confidence level. 
Thus, socially oriented anxiety is found to be 
significantly different from neurotic anxiety 
with respect to predicting whether or not an S 
will be highly persuasible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Scores on three different anxiety scales were 
obtained from a self-rating personality ques- 
tionnaire given to male college students. Each 
scale was studied in relation to a behavioral 
measure of persuasibility obtained by observ- 
ing the opinion changes shown by 53 Ss after 
each was exposed to a series of five persuasive 
communications. 

1. Comparisons of persons with high and 
low scores on neurotic anxiety were made to 
test the following hypothesis derived from an 
earlier investigation (2): Persons with a high 
degree of neurolic anxiety are predisposed to be 
relatively resistant lo persuasive communications. 
The present findings, although in the predicted 
direction, cannot be regarded as adding any 
substantial confirmation to the hypothesis 
because the differences between Ss who 
obtained high and low scores on neurotic 
anxiety do not approach statistical significance. 
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2. Results on a scale of socially oriented 
anxiety were used to test a second hypothesis, 
also derived from the earlier investigation 
(2): Persons with relatively strong feelings of 
personal inadequacy are predisposed to be 
relatively highly influenced by persuasive com- 
munications. The present findings tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. The difference be- 
tween Ss who are high and low in socially 
oriented anxiety is in the predicted direction 
and is statistically significant at slightly 
beyond the 10% confidence level. A significant 
second-order difference was found between 
socially oriented anxiety and neurotic anxiety 
with respect to the degree of relationship with 
persuasibility. The former personality measure 
was significantly more predictive of high 
persuasibility than the latter. 

3. The relationship between test anxiety 
and persuasibility was also investigated. The 
results showed that Ss with low test anxiety 
were more likely than Ss with high test 
anxiety to remain uninfluenced. The author 
discussed the plausibility of interpreting this 
finding as a further indication of the positive 
relationship between feelings of personal 


inadequacy and persuasibility, taking account 
of the way in which test anxiety is related to 
the two other anxiety measures. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE CONTENT OF CONVERSATION: 
REINFORCEMENT OF STATEMENTS OF OPINION’ 
WILLIAM S. VERPLANCK 
Harvard University¥ 


OME kinds of human behavior have seemed 

to be resistant to experimental investi- 

gation because of both their complexity 

and their apparent variability. One such class 

includes the commonplace activities of people 

for example, whatever the reader was doing 

just before he picked up this journal. Perhaps 
talking to someone 

This paper describes the successful experi- 

principles of 


mental! some 


operant conditioning in this area; specifically 


application of 


to conversation between two people. The ex 
perimental procedure is based on two assump- 
tions (2, 3). (a) Apparently heterogeneous 
human verbal! behavior falls into comparatively 
simple operant response classes; hence, any one 
is susceptible to conditioning. The class of 
verbal behavior chosen is the stating of opin- 
ions. (b) Classes of environmental events can 
be isolated that have the property of altering 
any behavior on which their occurrence has 
depended, i.e., some events are reinforcing 
under conditions, 


stimuli. Specifically, our 


statements of agreement or paraphrase are 


hypothesized to be reinforcing stimuli for the 


verbal behavior of a speaker. According to 
these assumptions, if someone agrees with 
every opinion of a speaker, the speaker should 
show a sharp increase in his rate of stating 
opinions. The stating of opinions has been con- 
ditioned 

Since it is both interesting and important to 
obtain changes in behavior that correspond to 
those termed conditioning when the subject is 
not aware that he is “being conditioned” (or, 
indeed, that his behavior is being manipulated 
in any way) the present experiments were con- 
ducted under conditions in which the occur- 
rence of such “insight” was extremely unlikely. 


' The first experiments on this subject were carried 
out by Mr. Konald M 


in an undergraduate ‘course 


Dworkin, as an experimental 
project His exploratory 
results were indispensable in setting up the procedures 
followed in this experiment 


* Now at 


Stanford University 


METHOD 


General Plan of the Experiment 


The experiment was carried out in a series of 
ordinary conversations between two people, 
the subject (S) who was not informed in any 
way that he was taking part in an experiment, 
and the experimenter (£). The conversations 
lasted at least a half-hour which was divided 
into three 10-minute periods. 

During the first 10-minute period, once the 
conversation was under way, £ did not rein- 
force any statement made by S, but determined 
his operant level of “stating opinions” by tick- 
ing off the total number of statements and the 
number of opinion-statements made by S in 
successive one-minute intervals. This treat- 
ment for the first 10-minute period is labeled 
O in the first column of Table 1. 

In the second 10 minutes, every opinion- 
statement S made was recorded by E and rein- 
forced. For two groups, EZ agreed with every 
opinion-statement by saying: “Yes, you’re 
right,” ‘“That’s so,” or the like, or by nodding 
and smiling affirmation if he could not inter- 
rupt. This treatment is labeled A, for agree- 
ment, in the second column of Table 1. For two 
other groups, £ reinforced by repeating back 
to.S in paraphrase each opinion-statement that 
S made (labeled P in the second column of 
Table 1). 

In the third 10-minute period, the Zs at- 
tempted to extinguish the opinion-statements 
of two groups by withdrawing all reinforce- 
ment, that is, by failing to respond (labeled E 
for extinguish in the third column of Table 1) 
in any way to S’s speech, and of two other 
groups by disagreeing with each opinion stated 
(labeled D in the third column of Table 1). 

The design of the experiment is depicted in 
Table i. Of the four O-groups of the first 
period, two become groups in which reinforce- 
ment came by agreement (A-groups) in the 
second period, and two became groups in which 
reinforcement came by paraphrase (P-groups). 
In the third period, one of the A-groups was 


’ 
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TABLE 1 
TREATMENTS FOLLOWED BY EXPERIMENTERS 


First 10 Minutes 


Measure operant level 
Measure opercant level 
Measure operant level 
Measure operant level 


Reinforce each 
statement by agreement 


opinion 


Second 10 Minutes 


Reinforce 
statement by agreement 


Reinforce 
statement 


Reinforce 
statement by paraphrase 


Reinforce 
statement by paraphrase 


Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any statement 


Third 10 Minutes 


D—Extinguish by disagree 
ing with each opinion 
statement 
Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any state 
ment of S (silence) 
Extinguish by disagree 
ing with each opinion 
statement 
Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any statement 
of S (silence) 

Reinferce each opinion 
statement by agreement 


each opinion 


each opinion 
by agreement 


each opinion 


each opinion 


of S (silence) 


extinguished by disagreement (D-group) and 
one by E’s silence (E-group). A similar division 
was made for the P-groups. Thus, each of the 
four groups can be designated by the combina 
tion of treatments provided in the three con 
secutive periods of conversation. 

In a fifth, control group (A,EA,), run to 
insure that any changes in S’s rate of stating 
opinions could not be attributed simply to the 
passage of time during the experiment, Z rein 
forced by agreement S’s opinion-statements in 
the first and third 10-minute periods, and with- 


reinforcement during the second 


drew all 
period. 

During the first (O) period for the first four 
groups, and the E period for the fifth group, Z 
asked a “neutral’’ question (“What did you 
say?’’) if S’s rate of speaking showed signs of 
declining. Few such were necessary. 


Experimental Situation 

The Es performed the experiment when and 
where they could, restricted by only three cri- 
teria: (a) that only two persons be present, (0) 
that there be:a clock, and the paper and pencil 
required for recording, and (c) that enough time 
be available to both S and E for them to talk 
for at least a half hour. The Es did not suggest 
to Ss at any time that an experiment was being 
carried on, and in the rare cases in which an S 
showed signs of suspicion that this was not an 
ordinary conversation the experiment was 
terminated (although thé conversation was 
carried on) 


Seventeen Ss were run in student living 
quarters, two in restaurants, two in private 
homes, and one each in a hospital ward, in a 
public lounge, and over the telephone. In one 
experiment, contrary to instructions, a third 
(but uninformed) person was present. 

The topics of conversation ranged from the 
trivial to the “intellectual” and included dates, 
vacations, Marxism, theory of music, man’s 
need for religion, architecture, Liberace. 


Experimenters 


Seventeen members of a course’ in the Psy- 
chology of Learning served as Es. Twelve were 
Harvard undergraduates, two were Radcliffe 
undergraduates, and three (two women and 
one man) were students in the Graduate School 
of Education. All the experimenters had had 
extensive experience in the techniques of con- 
ditioning bar-pressing in the rat, and of con 
ditioning chin-tapping in the human (3). Of 
the 17 students who undertook the experiment, 
all were able to collect one or two sets of data 
as the design demanded. 


* An experiment of this sort very probably could not 
be successfully performed de novo in a laboratory situa 
tion suitably equipped for tape-recording and concealed 
observation. The present strategy was dictated by the 
need to determine whether positive results could be 
obtained in conversations on a variety of topics, car 
ried on in a wide variety of situations, and especially in 
a situation in which it was most unlikeiy that S would 
suspect that an experiment was being carried on 
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Subjects and Experimental Groups 


Of the 20 men and four women who served 
as Ss, 13 were described by the Zs as friends, 
seven as roommates, one a date, one an uncle, 
and one a total stranger. In all but four conver- 
sations, S and E were of the same sex. All but 
six Ss were of college age; of these six, four were 
in the thirties, and two were 55 and 60, respec- 
tively. 

These Ss were distributed over the four ex- 
perimental groups as follows: OAD, 5; OPD, 
6; OPE, 2; OAE, 4; and A,EAzs, 7. 

There were 20 students in the class, and the 
design called for N’s of 5 and 10, but 3 students 
reported that they were unable to undertake 
the experiment,‘ and of the 17 Es, one placed 
himself in the wrong group. 


The Response Conditioned 


The response selected for reinforcement was 
the uttering by S of a statement or “sentence” 
beginning: “I think ...,” “I believe ...,” “It 
seems to me,” “I feel,” and the like. The Zs 
were instructed to be conservative in classify- 
ing a statement as an opinion, and to do so only 
if one or another such qualifying phrase began 
the statement. (Zs were aware that the experi- 
ment was designed to investigate Ss’ behavior, 
and not their own.) No attempt was made to 
define what constituted a statement or a “‘sen- 
tence” except that EZ should not expect gram- 
matical sentences (1). These _ instructions 
proved adequate; no £ had difficulty in count- 
ing such units of verbal behavior, although 
doubtless many speech units counted would 
not parse. 


Reinforcing Stimuli 

Two classes of reinforcing stimuli were used 
by the Es. The first was agreement (A), defined 
as the experimenter saying “You’re right,” 
“T agree,” “That’s so,” or the like, nodding 
the head, smiling (where E did not want to 
interrupt). The second was repeating back to 
S in paraphrase (P) what he had just said. No 
further attempt was made to specify para- 
phrasing. Extinction was carried out in one of 
two ways. In some groups E simply refrained 
from responding in any way to a statement by 


*That three Zs found themselves unable to under- 
take the experiment is in itself interesting. A fourth 
resorted to the telephone, with good results. 
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S (E) and in others, he disagreed (D) with each 
opinion-statement. 

The Es did not speak, except to reinforce, to 
disagree, or to “prime” S with a question 
during operant-level determination. They con- 
tributed nothing new to the conversation. 


Recording 


A clock, or watch with sweep-second hand, a 
pencil, and something to write on were neces- 
sary for the recording. One E was able to re- 
cord the whole conversation on a tape-re- 
corder. The Es ticked off each statement occur- 
ring in successive one-minute intervals by 
making a series of doodles incorporating marks, 
or by making marks on the margin or text of a 
book or magazine. Different marks were used 
for opinions and other statements. Recording 
proved inconspicuous, and in only one or two 
cases did an E have to terminate an experiment 
because S seemed to notice his recording. 

Although problems arose occasionally, Es by 
and large had no difficulty in arriving at and 
maintaining a criterion for a “‘sentence” or 
“statement,” i.e., for the unit of speech that 
they counted, and for the subclass, statement 
of opinion, 

The criteria varied from experimenter to 
experimenter, in that the rates of speaking of 
two subjects reported by the same Zs are cor- 
related, and the reported rates are a function 
not only of the subject’s rate of speaking, and 
of E’s rate of speaking in reinforcing, but also 
of the criterion for “statements” adopted by 
E. 


In only one case did an S comment on E’s 
recording: during extinction he asked E what 
she was doodling, and was satisfied when she 
showed him her scribbles. The Zs also noted 
S’s general behavior during extinction, and the 
mode of termination of the experiment. 


Execution 


In a few cases, the experiment was begun, 
and then terminated by phone calls, third per- 
sons entering the room, or because EZ feared 
that S had noticed that he was recording. All 
the experiments completed are reported in this 
paper, except one from group A,EA;, whose 
data could not be accurately transcribed. 
Under questioning, no experimenter reported 
that he terminated the experiment because 
results did not seem satisfactory to him. 
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TABLE 2 


MEDIAN AND RANGes ror Eaca 10-Mrinvutre Periop 


Groups OAE, OAD, OPE, OPD 


combined 


10-Minute 


Period 


Proc Median 


Rate ist op 
(statements/minute) 2nd cond 
3rd ext 

Relative frequency ist op 
of opinion - state- 2nd cond 

ext 


Two Es carried out operant-level determina- 
tion for only 9 minutes, and one went over- 
time. Four went overtimeduring reinforcement. 
The greatest variability appeared during ex- 
tinction; seven Ss failed to continue talking 
for 10 minutes following the beginning of dis- 
agreement, or of nonreinforcement, either 
leaving the room or falling into silence. Eight 
Es carried on the conversation past the 10- 
minute minimum extinction period. Since Es 
were not consistent in continuing to record or 
to converse past this time, data are reported 
only on the first 10 minutes. 

In summary, the experiment is designed to 
determine whether a person, in conversation 
with another person, can manipulate the sec- 
ond person’s conversation by agreeing or dis- 
agreeing, or by paraphrasing. The experimenter 
himself, it should be noted, contributes 
nothing new to the content of the conversation. 


RESULTS 
Awareness 


No S ever gave any evidence that he was 
“aware” that he was serving as a subject in an 
experiment, that his behavior being 
deliberately manipulated and recorded, or that 
he recognized that there was anything peculiar 
about the conversation. The only qualification 
that must be made is this: during extinction, 
some Ss got angry at E and commented on his 
disagreeableness, or noted his “lack of inter- 
and during reconditioning one member 
“queer, searching 


was 


est,” 


of group A,;EA, gave E 
glances,” perhaps because of the opinions that 
E was now agreeing with. These changes of 
behavior are consistent with those found in 
other situations when S is undergoing ex- 
tinction (3). 


1EA; 


Group A 


Proc. Median Range 
1 2.4-14.0 

11.0 

-14.5 
F , cond 574 : .653 
.071—.702 ext 0.302 .526 
048-.643 recond 0.603 .267-.699 


cond j 
ext : 
recond 5. 


3 
8 


Conditioning is demonstrated if the appro- 
priate changes appear in the rate of speaking 
opinion-statements as a function of the con- 
ditions of reinforcement. When reinforcement 
is given, the rate must increase; when it is 
withdrawn, the rate must decrease. 

Distributions were made of the number of 
opinion-statements (N,pi,) and of all state- 
ments (N,), and their cumulative values 
(CNopin and CN,y) for each minute of the 
three experimental periods. From the latter, 
mean rates of making statements were com- 
puted. Relative frequencies of opinions 
(RFopin = CNopin/CNan) were determined for 
each S for each period. 


Rates 


The rates of making statements (CN,))/t) 
showed no significant changes as a function of 
reinforcement. Table 2 gives, in the upper por 
tion, data on the distribution of these rates for 
each interval. Several nonparametric tests 
for significance of difference were made, and 
none showed that the null hypothesis (no dif- 
ference as a function of period, manipulation, 
or group) could be rejected. The “priming” of 
S by means of the question, “What did you 
say?,”” seems to maintain the rates in the 
operant periods, and in the extinction period of 
group A,EAg, although decreases in rate may 
be obscured by the fact that Z is saying little 
during these times. The rank-order correlation 
of operant-levei rates of speech obtained on 
two Ss by the same Zs was 0.65 (N = 14). 
This figure includes data to be reported else- 
where’ but obtained under the same condi- 
tions. 

* In a paper now in preparation and to be entitled 


The control of the content of conversation by reinforce 
ment: topic of conversation 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS, MEDIANS, AND RANGES OF RatTI0O-INDEX OF CHANGES IN RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF OPINION-STATEMENTS 


Groups Combined 


A. Conditioning Effect (No effect 


OAD, OAE A/O 
A, EA; A,/E 
OAD, OAE, A;EAs A/O, A:/E 
OPD, OPE P/O 


All A/O + A:/E + P/O 


B. Extinction Effect (No effect 


E/P, E/A 

E/Ay 

E/P, E/A, E/A, 
D/P, D/A 


OPE, OAE 

A, EA, 

OPE, OAE, A, EA, 
OPD, OAD 


All E/P, E/A, E/A, D/P, D/A 24 0 


Relative Frequency of Opinions 


Table 2 (lower portion) presents the medians 
and ranges of the distributions of RF opi, for 
each period. Each of the 24 Ss showed an in- 
crease in his relative frequency of opinion 


during the reinforcement period over his 


operant level, or (for group A,EA:) over his 
preceding extinction period. The probability 


that this result would have been obtained if 
there had been no effect of the experimental 
variable is (44)". Twenty-one of the 24 
showed a reduced RF ,i, in the extinction or 
disagreement period below that of the preced- 
ing period of reinforcement. The probability 
that fewer than four Ss would not change in 
the absence of an effect of the experimental 
variable is 1.1 (44). Signed rank tests (4) of 
the significance of the differences yield p values 
well below .01 

The magnitude of the effects can be evalu 
ated by determining two ratios for each S: (a) 
that of RF,,i, obtained during conditioning to 
RFw»in Of the operant level or (for group 
A, EAs) RFopin in reconditioning to RF,»i, in 
the preceding extinction period, and (6) of 
RF,..i. during the extinction period to RFopia 
during the preceding conditioning period. 
Large values of the former of these ratios are 
possible only when the operant level RF.» in 
is low. Table 3 presents the mean, median, and 
range of these values for groupings of the 24 
Ss based on the methods of reinforcement and 
extinction. 

An evaluation the relative 
effectiveness of agreement and paraphrase in 


was made of 


RF Rat.vs in Distribution N 


Mean Median Range 


Ratio-Index = 1.00) 


N & WN bh 
t 


Ratio-Index = 1.00) 


0) .86 
5-1.15 
1.15 
7-1.01 
1.15 


11 0.7 
7 0 
18 0 
6 0 


conditioning, and of disagreement and silence 
in extinction. Fisher’s exact test of independ- 
ence in contingency tables was applied about 
the medians of Table 3A for groups OAD and 
OAE taken together versus OPE and’‘OPD, 
and about the medians of Table 3B for groups 
OAD and OPD against OAE and OPE. No 
difference in the number of cases falling above 
and below the medians was significant at the 
05 level, although the difference between 
agreement and paraphrase is significant be- 
tween the .05 and .10 levels. 

Means and variances were also computed. 
An F test of the significance of difference in the 
variances of OAD and OAE and of OPD and 
OPE gives 8.239 (df = 8, 7), significant at 
better than the .005 level. Paraphrasing and 
agreement, although both effective, are not 
equivalent as reinforcing stimuli; paraphrasing 
is much more variable in its effectiveness (or 
perhaps the variety of statements made as 
paraphrases exceeded those called agreements). 

The method of extinction also yielded a sig- 
nificant difference in variance: F = 5.175 (df 
= 10, 5), significant at the .05 level. Despite 
these differences in variance, group curves 
were constructed. All four groups were com- 
bined witheut respect to method of reinforce- 
ment or extinction. The median N and CN of 
opinions, and of all sentences, were then deter- 
mined for each successive minute of each of the 
three periods. Figure 1 presents these medians 
for the groups OAD, OPD, OAE, and OPE, 
and for group A, EA». 


Figure 2 demonstrates that the median 
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curves are indeed representative. In it are 
plotted the experimental points obtained 
during the operant level period from (a) the S 
giving a CN,, equaling the median, together 
with the Ss giving (6) the lowest and (c) the 
highest values among the 17 Ss of the com- 
bined groups, and from the corresponding Ss 
of group A,EA,, chosen about the median of 
the extinction period. Any other sets of indi- 
vidual data might have been presented, but 
these give some view of the spread, as well as 
of the consistency of results of the various 
subjects. 

In summary, the rate of stating opinions 
changed in accordance with the assumptions 
made. All Ss increased their rate of stating 
opinions, regardless of the topic of conversa- 
tion, its setting, or S’s particular relationship 
with the Z. The order of magnitude of the effect 
depended upon the kind of reinforcement 
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employed. How it may be related to the varia- 
bles noted above cannot be inferred from the 
present data. 


DISCUSSION 


Individual differences in the rates of speech, 
and of giving opinions, are most striking and 
highly significant. We have already noted that 
they are the joint outcome of S’s rate of speech, 
the length of his sentences, of Z’s discrimina- 
tion of his speech, and of E’s own speech rate. 
Of the two Ss with the lowest rate of making 
statements, one was a Finn who spoke English 
with difficulty, and the other was a young 
woman who talked very fast and in very long 
sentences indeed. (She was also the most 
opinionated, according to our rate of giving 
opinions.) Since the experiment was performed, 
Fries’s (1) work has become available, and a 
study of it suggests the basis of our Es’ 
criteria. 

The statements that the Zs counted during 
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the period of reinforcement are evidently 
identical with Fries’s “utterance units” (1, p. 
36), i.e., stretchesof speech bounded bya change 
of speaker. During reinforcement and during 
extinction by disagreement, each stretch of 
S’s speech is bounded by E£’s delivery of suc- 
cessive reinforcements or disagreements. The 
cues in S’s speech that determine Z’s delivery 
of a reinforcement probably cannot yet be 
specified. However, the facts that the rate of 
uttering “statements” is stable, and that the 
rates reported by the same E are correlated 
with each other suggest that the “statements” 
or “sentences” counted during the operant 
level, and during extinction (although these 
are by definition not Fries’s “utterances,” since 
E says nothing) are stretches of speech such 
that £Z is stimulated to respond (1, p. 49). He 
does so, not by speaking, but rather by making 
a mark in his record. If this analysis is correct, 
then our S’s statements are what Fries also 
terms statements, i.e., “sentences that are 
regularly directed to eliciting attention to 
continuous discourse.” 

Magnitude of the effect. These data do not 
permit us to draw conclusions about the mag- 
nitude of the effect, although it is clearly some 
function of the values of reinforcement vari- 
ables. If S rarely states an opinion, it is difficult 
for the number of reinforcements to become 
very great, and the effect is necessarily small. 

Acquisition effects. The not-quite-significant 
difference in the median effects of paraphrasing 
and of simple agreement, and the significant 
difference in their variances are interesting. 
Probably many different kinds of paraphrases 
were employed; the differential effectiveness 
of these as reinforcing stimuli needs investiga- 
tion. Both the smallest and the greatest 
changes in the rate of stating opinions were 
produced by paraphrasing. 

Extinction effects. During extinction by 
disagreement, some Ss “marshalled the facts,” 
others changed the topic. Some subjects who 
were extinguished by either treatment became 
“disturbed,” or angry. There is more than a 
suggestion that when S undergoes complete 
nonreinforcement, his speech tends to ex- 
tinguish and, indeed, he tends to leave the 
experimental situation earlier (“for study,” 
“to go to dinner,” and the like), but the 10- 
minute extinction period is too brief, and the 
variation among Es in continuing to record 
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is too great to permit evaluation of this 
tendency. 

General remarks. Certain problems, soluble 
by further research, set limitations on the 
generality of the present results. 

Only one of our Es was able to use a tape 
recorder, and clearly, the use of such an 
instrument, perhaps in conjunction with 
independent judges, might yield counts of 
all statements and opinion-statements that 
were less dependent on £’s own criteria. 
However, it is not at all clear that there would 
be less dependence on £’s criteria (1), since 
the delivery of reinforcements will necessarily 
continue to depend on £’s speech habits. A 
variety of specific utterances by E were 
employed as reinforcing stimuli; a study of the 
variability in the effectiveness of various kinds 
of statements by EZ would be most useful. 

The present results do not permit us to state 
how important is the particular social relation- 
ship between S and EZ. Would agreement by an 
E whom § disliked reinforce nis verbal be- 
havior? These conversations were relatively 
short, with the result that extinction was 
carried out to its asymptote in only a few 
Ss, and hence differences between the effect 
of disagreement and of complete nonreinforce- 
ment, although suggested, cannot be tested. 
Similarly, neither “satiation” effects of con- 
tinuous and repeated reinforcement nor com- 
plete “talking-out” of S on a topic could 
occur. (It should be recalled that our procedure 
does not allow E to contribute anything new 
to the conversation.) 

The topics of conversation were, in only a 
few cases, such that S might be “ego-involved”’ 
in their outcome. Perhaps if S were subjected 
to these procedures when he was talking 
about something he “felt deeply” about, the 
results might differ, e.g., acquisition might be 
greater and extinction far slower. Orderly 
changes in the topic of conversation should also 
be observable (see footnote 5 above). 

Finally, it should be remembered that our 
Es were all well trained in conditioning before 
undertaking this experiment, and this experi- 
ence may prove necessary for the successful 
completion of the experiment. 


Despite these limitations, this experiment 
shows that if, in what is ostensibly an ordinary 
conversation, one agrees with opinions ex- 
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pressed by a speaker, the speaker will give 
still more opinions, and that returning the 
speaker’s words in paraphrase has the same 
effect. It also shows that disagreement reduces 
the number of opinions given, as does ignoring 
the speaker’s statement. The verbal behavior 
of a speaker, apparently withovt regard to its 
content or setting, is under the control, not 
only of the speaker himself, but also of the 
person with whom he is conversing. 

These results are in accord with the two 
hypotheses made. But one may ask, is this 
operant conditioning? By any empirical, non- 
theoretical definition of conditioning, the 
changes in behavior found conform with those 
of conditioning, and the present results may 
be classified as conditioning. What are some 
of the alternatives? 

Two can be noted, and both suggest that 
the data depend upon the Es’ behavior, rather 
than the Ss’. The Es may have “made up” the 
data, since they knew that certain kinds of 
data were expected of them. This alternative 
can be rejected without hesitation. The Es’ 
previous performances, and the internal von- 
sistency of the data lend it no credulity. A 
second alternative is that “suggestion” may 
have altered the Es’ discrimination of speech. 
If this were so, it would itself be a finding of 
interest. The writer is inclined to doubt very 
much that this occurred to any extent, in view 
of the phenomenon of ‘‘negative suggestibility,”’ 
and of the frank skepticism of some Es as to 
the experiments’ outcome before the data were 
collected and tabulated. Repetition of the 
experiment, with tape-recording of the verbal 
behavior of both S and £E will permit ready 
evaluation of both these possibilities. 

The results of this experiment make psycho- 
logical and scientific sense’ of common-sense 
descriptions of conversation. (‘People like to 
talk to people who are interested in what they 
are saying”; “if you ignore him, he’ll go away”; 
“all right, if you don’t believe me, here are the 
facts....’") and, indeed, other social and 
political behaviors. The data suggest that, 
once the appropriate simplifying assumptions 
are made, a very high degree of order can be 
revealed in “complex” situations, and that a 
still higher degree of order can be introduced 
into them. 

The simplifying hypotheses made here are 
derived from the concepts of response and of 


conditioning, and they have proved experi- 
mentally fruitful in the present instance. 
This complex behavior is available to direct 
experimental investigation, and the orderliness 
and lawfulness of the behavior exhibits itself 
when irrelevant details are ignored. The 
heuristic advantages of much of present 
stimulus-response theory, when it is applied 
in the field of verbal behavior in a social 
context, are clear. 

If our interpretation is correct, experimental 
work on a wider variety of human social 
behavior is possible. The isolation in conversa- 
tion of independent variables susceptible to 
direct manipulation and of dependent variables 
showing orderly change, should give a much 
wider and more significant scope to experi- 
mental investigation. The experiments now 
possible provide new techniques for the inves- 
tigation of client-therapist relationships and of 
therapeutic techniques in clinical psychology. 
They may be applied to the study of the 
behavior of small groups, and of personality. 

They suggest how cooperation may be 
ensured. They lead to questions such as, 
“Can one, by pairing oneself with a reinforcing 
stimulus, come to control effectively the 
behavior of a total stranger?”’ That is to say, 
if a person agrees with everything said by 
someone whom he has not previously known, 
will he then have other means of reinforcing, 
or of exerting other types of control over, the 
stranger’s behavior? The possibilities are 
interesting. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Seventeen Es carried on conversations with 
24 different Ss. 

Two assumptions are made, (a) that “stat- 
ing an opinion” is a class of behavior that 
acts as a response, and (5) that statements 
of agreement with,’ or paraphrases of, such 
statements of a speaker act as reinforcing 
stimuli. From these it is inferred that the rate 
at which a speaker states opinions varies with 
the administration of agreement or of para- 
phrase by the person with whom he is con- 
versing. The experimental conversations were 
carried out on a wide variety of topics of 
conversation, in a wide variety of places, and 
in a group of Ss, most of whom were college 
students. The expected results appeared. 
Every S increased in his rate of speaking 
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opinions with reinforcement by paraphrase or 
agreement. Twenty-one Ss decreased in rate 
with nonreinforcement. Over-al] rates of 
speaking did not change significantly. 

In no case was the S aware that he was the 
subject of an experiment, or that the conver- 
sation was an unusual one.* 

* The writer, after having described the experiment 
to someone in casual! conversation, had the illuminating 
experience of then being used as S by the person to 
whom he had described it. He showed the effect and, 


like, it would seem, ali Ss in this experiment, was quite 
unaware that he had been an S. 
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CASE REPORT 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC EXPERIENCE 


ANONYMOUS 


ost of what follows is based on an 
unpublished autobiography written 

in the spring of 1951, shortly after 

I had returned home from the second of the 
three episodes of my schizophrenic experience. 
My disorder was diagnosed as catatonic schizo- 
phrenia.' The three episodes occurred over a 
four-year period. I am concentrating here 
chiefly on a description of the first episode 
This occurred after I had received a year and 
a half of psychotherapy consisting of weekly 
contacts with a psychiatric social worker at a 
child guidance clinic. I had gone for this help 
when I had come to feel unable to deal with 
the problems that had arisen in my relations 
with my children. The disorder was coinci- 
dental with processes of personality change 
which had started some time before I went to 
the child guidance clinic for help and which 
continued after recovery from the acute illness. 


BACKGROUND 
Social Position 


When I first went to the child guidance clinic, 
I was, in terms of our social structure, the wife 
of a professional man-and I had come from a 
professional, middle-class background. I had 
myself been trained as a social caseworker 
after I completed college. 

I was married when I was 21 years old. Dur- 
ing the following 10 years, I had three children. 
At the time I experienced the first schizo- 
phrenic episode, I was 36 years old. 

Ever since my college days, I had been an 
active member in groups interested in political 
and social reform and world peace. I had done 
organizational work and publicity for the 
C.LO. union, to which I belonged, and later 


! The writer was confined at Sheppard Pratt Hospital 
from November 1948 through April 1949. The diagnosis 
was catatonic schizophrenia. Remission occurred after 
three weeks under sodium amytal. The second confine- 
ment was at the same hospital from November 1949 
through January 1950. Remission was spontaneous. 
The third confinement was at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and again the diagnosis was catatonic schizophrenia. It 
lasted from July, 1951 through September, 1952. 
Remission occurred after a series of seven electric shock 
treatments which were administered in July of 1952. 
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for the women’s auxiliary. I became active 
for a time in a cooperative nursery school which 
my youngest child attended, and during the 
year before my illness had served as president 
of the organization. I had also been a collector 
for the Community Chest in my neighborhood. 
As a family we lived in our own home and were 
stable and settled in a particuiar locality. 

In my personal relations I had always had 
an adequate number of friends and had never 
had any difficulty in making close friends. I 
had, however, been under the strain of steadily 
increasing anxiety at the time I consulted the 
clinic, and had also reached an impasse in which 
I felt incompetent as a mother, One of the 
chief problems I presented was my feeling that 
I lacked sufficient warmth in my relations to 
my two oldest children. My relation to my 
youngest child was secure and satisfying. 


Marital and Sexual Adjustment 


I was faced during the period of psycho- 
therapy with a crisis in my marital relation- 
ship and just before illness had decided upon 
divorce, which I finally obtained several years 
later after recovery from the schizophrenic 
disorder. Most of the clinical work was focused 
at first on the difficulties I had about asserting 
myself in personal relationships, and as I ob- 
tained emotional support from the therapist I 
began to be more self-confident. I began to 
use a greater amount of independent initiative 
and judgment in my daily life, and my rela- 
tions to the children began to improve. The 
need for greater decisiveness and assertiveness 
in my relation with my children made it im- 
possible for me to continue long-established 
relations of over-dependency and over-identifi- 
cation which I had maintained in relation to 
my mother and my husband. There was a 
simultaneous break with both identifications. 
My long-suppressed negative reactions to 
certain aspects of my husband’s personality 
finally came to the forefront. I had previously 
related to my husband both in a semimaternal 
and managerial as well as a submissive way. 
Hostility had been breaking through openly 
in dreams before I went for help, but generally 
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I had been able to keep hostility and deroga- 
tory feelings out of consciousness so that I 
was able to maintain an adequate amount of 
warmth and tenderness in the relationship. 
The final break with my husband therefore 
constituted a severe emotional deprivation for 
me. It deprived me of physical and emotional 
closeness to which I had been accustomed for 
many years. 

I sought compensations for this increasing 
isolation. I became involved in an intense love 
affair which aroused a feeling of semicompul- 
sive dependency on this relationship. I seemed 
to be torn from my moorings and alienated 
from my former self, because I had temporarily 
lost my normal investment in other interests. 
Intense feelings about childhood frustrations 
and disappointments in relation to my father 
were stirred up at this time and I seemed to 
feel these early deprivations more keenly in 
retrospect than I had during my childhood. 

My dependency needs were acute at this 
over-investment in the extra- 


time but an 


marital relationship was causing me to lose 
powers of moral control and to disregard the 


interests of my children. | made desperate 
efforts to break the over-attachment, and 
thought finally that I had succeeded. I found 
the best corrective was writing poetry and 
intellectual work which enabled me to fight 
off feelings of incipient depression. Creative 
activity was intensified but finally became 
compulsive and over-absorbing. I was not able 
to maintain a normal! extraverted relation to 
my children, or to switch my attention at will 
to practical details of living. I experienced a 
sudden feeling of creative release before my 
iliness, was convinced that I was rapidly at- 
taining the height of my intellectual powers, 
and that for the first time in my life, I would 
be able to function up to the level of my 
ability in this direction. 

During mv entire married life I had been 
semifrigid, i.e., I had been unable to attain 
orgasm except occasionally during sleep. I 
had, however, enjoyed sexual relationships, 
found them relaxing and emotionally renew- 
ing, and had seldom been bothered by residual 
tension. Capacity for sexual response increased 
gradually during the years of marriage but I 
remained semifrigid even in the extramarital 
relation described above. Divorce was finally 
necessary because I no longer felt attracted 
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to my husband sexually after the emotional 
break was made. 

I attained adequate capacity for vaginal 
orgasm during the recovery phase after the 
third episode of illness. The increase in sexual- 
ity that was associated with loss of inhibition 
had a terrifying impact during the early phases 
of psychosis and was expressed symbolically 
in the experience of “‘hell-fire” described below 
and in other ways. During the recovery phases, 
increased sexuality posed severe problems of 
control. The situation was aggravated at times 
by my isolation and by intense religious emo- 
tions which stimulated the entire bedy and 
increased the need for sex. For a while, casual 
relations with men were both intensely pleasur- 
able and emotionally satisfying, since they 
were associated with a mystical and religious 
type of nonpersonal love and acceptance of 
other people. This phase wore off gradually 
and I returned to my usual needs for personal 
intimacy and personal love, lack of which in- 
creased my frustration and unhappiness in 
casual relations. 


Changes in Self-Perception 


The new self-confidence I was obtaining 
from the relation with my therapist enabled 
me to see more clearly certain aspects of myself 
which I had seen before only dimly, outside of 
full awareness. To these aspects of my person- 
ality I had a strong negative reaction. My new 
perceptions disturbed the picture I had long 
held of myself as being primarily a highly 
social person, interested in community prob- 
lems, and in the welfare of others. Later, dur- 
ing some periods of illness, I saw myself also 
as cold, indifferent to others, withdrawn, and 
at times as impulsively cruel. I became aware 
of the strength of my competitive ambitious 
feelings which had, however, largely been kept 
in check by my actual preoccupation with more 
highly social interests. I had expressed feelings 
of social distance and status by maintaining 
subdued but occasionally conscious attitudes of 
impatience and contempt for other people who 
did not seem to be as quick or competent as 
myself. 

I also felt just before illness that I had failed 
to give an adequate amount of love to my two 
older children, and that I had not had full 
interest in their development as individuals 
after they had outgrown the stage of early 
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childhood. The extramarital affair intensified 
insight and self-rejection because I felt that 
there were limiting and egotistical elements 
in my love, that I was giving no more than I 
was receiving, and that I still had an insuf- 
ficient degree of love for my children. 


Loss of Ego-Support 

Throughout most of the period of therapy 
I had a desire to impress my therapist and to 
win her approval. I went out of my way to 
take pains with my dress and personal ap- 
pearance when I saw her. Later on, I began to 
feel that my point of view was changing, that 
my values were different from hers, and that 
there was no longer as much common ground 
for discussion. I also felt I knew myself better 
than she knew me. I was failing to communi- 
cate a good many of my half-formed thoughts 
about myself, partly because of limitations of 
time, and partly because these thoughts were 
not fully clear even to myself. At this point 
I was no longer able to obtain emotional sup- 
port from the transference relationship 

In addition to increased loneliness caused 
by my marital problem, I was also conscious 
of an increasing intellectual isolation. I was 
losing a previously es.ablished sense of close 
group identification with organizations to which 
I had formerly belonged as I became aware 
that my views were beginning to differ from 
those of others which I had once accepted. I 
had previously had a sense of “we-ness’’ both 
in regard to family and other group associa- 
tions. This was being replaced by a sense of 
personal separateness. 


THE ILLNESS 
The Onset Stage 


A few weeks before my illness I began to 
regress into success daydreams somewhat 
similar to, though not quite as naive and 
grandiose, as those I had had during early 
adolescence. I was puzzled by this tendency, 
though not greatly alarmed because it hardly 
seemed that my daydreaming self was a part 
of my adult ethical self. At the onset of panic, 
I was suddenly confronted with an over- 
whelming conviction that I had discovered 
the secrets of the universe, which were being 
rapidly made plain with incredible lucidity. 
The truths discovered seemed to be known 


immediately and directly, with absolute cer- . 
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tainty. I had no sense of doubt or awareness 
of the possibility of doubt. In spite of former 
atheism and strong antireligious sentiments, 
I was suddenly convinced that it was possible 
to prove rationally the existence of God. I 
remember at the time trying to write an essay 
on cognition. I began to write compulsively 
and at the same time was aware that I was 
developing schizophrenia. I found later among 
the disorganized notes which I had carefully 
hidden away, a number of passages that were 
quite lucid as well as others that were in- 
coherent and full of symbolic sexual content. 
I also felt that I was embarking on a great 
Promethean adventure. I was filled with an 
audacious and unconquerable spirit. As panic 
mounted, I grew afraid of being alone, had 
an intense desire to communicate. I had for a 
short time a sense of exclusive mission but was 
able to struggle consciously against messianic 
delusions. These tendencies were replaced by 
a sense of burdensome and exclusive responsi- 
bility, which continued throughout the entire 
several years of illness. 


Some Special Characteristics of the First Episode 


During the first episode I was hyperactive 
and extremely tense. Feelings of guilt and self- 
rejection which I had started to have before 
onset were in evidence during the acute phase 
of illness only to a very minor degree and were 
expressed symbolically and nonrationally. It 
was only later on, during more rational and 
integrated periods of disturbance, that I de- 
veloped an intense guilt consciousness and 
conscious self-repudiation. These guilt feelings 
were finally resolved and dissipated during 
periods of comparative rationality. I shall not 
discuss here the emotional functions of the 
guilt experience. 

I did not feel especially isolated or actively 
lonely during the projective, fear-ridden first 
episode. I had little or no desire to communi- 
cate with real people, although I talked ex- 
tensively with an imaginary companion. I felt 
painfully lonely during later phases of dis- 
turbance when I was more rational and in rela- 
tively normal contact with other people. 


The World Disaster Experience 


Shortly after I was taken to the hospital 
for the first time in a rigid catatonic condition, 
I was plunged into the horror of a world catas- 
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trephe. I was being caught up in a cataclysm 
and totally dislocated. I myself had been re- 
sponsible for setting the destructive forces into 
motion, although I had acted with no intent 
to harm, and defended myself with healthy 
indignation against the accusations of others. 
If I had done something wrong, I certainly 
was suffering the consequences along with 
everyone else. Part of the time I was exploring 
a new planet (a marvelous and breath-taking 
adventure) but it was too lonely, = could per- 
suade no one to settle there, and I had to get 
back to the earth somehow. The earth, how- 
ever, had been devastated by atomic bombs 
and most of its inhabitants killed. Only a few 
people—myself and the dimly perceived nurs- 
ing staff-—had escaped. At other times, I felt 
totally alone on the new planet. 

The issue of world salvation was of pre- 
dominant importance and I was trying to tell 
people how to go back to the abandoned earth. 
All personal matters relating to my family 
were forgotten. At times when the universe 
was collapsing, I was not sure that things 
would turn out all right. I thought I might have 
to stay in the endless hell-fire of atomic de- 
struction. The chief horror consisted in the 
fact that I would never be able to die. I thought 
I would either have to figure out some form of 
suicide or else get a tobotomy. 

During some of the time that I was dis- 
located in interplanetary space, I was also 
having vivid fantasies in connection with 
water, and these afforded me considerable re- 
lief. Water represented conservation of life, 
in contrast to its destruction by fire. 

Water fantasies had started one or two days 
after admission to the hospital. I suddenly felt 
I had been plunged into a sea, was drowning 
and struggling for breath. At that point I 
realized that I was in a sedative tub. I saw that 
I was strapped in such a way that I was in no 
danger of drowning. I knew that as long as I 
was awake I would not need the straps because 
I would be careful not to drown, but I con- 
tinued to feel terrified. 

Water fantasies returned at times when I 
was given wet-pack treatments. I clearly re- 


member reciting to myself some lines of Swin- 
burne. I recalled only the first stanza of the 
poem and falsely interpolated at the end a line 
belonging to the second, thus skipping all parts 
in which the poet expressed a longing for death: 
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I will go back to the great sweet mother 

Mother and lover of men, the sea. 

I will go down to her, I and none other, 

Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast; 

O fair white mother, in days long past 

Born without sister, born without brother, 
Wrought without hand in a world without stain. 


It was not I who wanted to go back to the 
sea, because I myself was the sea, or maternal 
principle. The haunting recollection of this 
poem was followed by a vivid pleasurable hal- 
lucination of rape, by which I became preg- 
nant. The entire illness after that was emo- 
tionally identified with childbirth, that is, 
with productive suffering. The baby had been 
too difficult to deliver, there had been a 
Caesarian operation, but vaguely in some way 
the symbolic child could be saved though there 
was no actual child. 

It was only at times when I was plunged 
directly into hell-fire that I felt there was no 
effort I could make except in the direction of 
death. At other times, though I seemed to be 
almost pulled apart in a disintegrating uni- 
verse, I felt there must be some way I could 
hold things together. I was somehow an in- 
dispensable link in preventing total collapse. 
I was unable to think coherently or plan any 
action, but I had to use my poetic imagination 
instead, for poetry could be counted on not to 
lead me astray. As soon as I struggled into a 
little more coherence, I tried to think of other 
things I must do. What about “know thyself”? 
This did not seem to be helpful. Then I hit 
upon Polonius’ lines: 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man 


After I remembered this, I was also able to 
feel that I was involved in the struggle for 
world peace and progress. The universe stopped 
whirling about so drastically and I felt more 
like my old self. 

Quite frequently, during the following 
months, I kept coming back to Shakespeare’s 
advice, which gave me some reassurance. I 
had, however, seen Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet 
a few weeks before becoming sick, and had 
thought at the time that the statement would 
only apply to persons who had trustworthy 
social selves to begin with. This was my prob- 
lem in a nutshell. There was a part of myself 
that had not been trustworthy, attributes 
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which I had nc: liked, and which had to be 
eradicated. I was by no means rejecting myself 
completely, for incorporated into that self 
were all the values I cherished most. My feel- 
ing for nature, art, and science, and my general 
love of life seemed to be entirely in harmony 
with my value-system and inseparable from it. 
I became aware during my first illness of the 
tremendous debt which I owed to the past. 

During the first three weeks of hospitaliza- 
tion, I saw visions at various times. The ca- 
pacity to see visions did not return after this 
period. These visions could be divided into 
two categories. The first type had no relation 
to and was not suggested by surrounding ob- 
jects in the material environment, but were 
entirely projections of inner states of con- 
sciousness and appeared before my eyes in the 
same way that a motion picture is presented to 
the eye of the observer. The second type did 
not constitute true visions, but could rather 
be called visual hallucinations and distortions, 
sometimes suggested by the play of light and 
shadow, etc. acting upon an overwrought imagi- 
nation. The true visions had definite but 
rather complex content and my attention was 
focused on grasping their meaning. 


Occasionally during subsequent periods of 


disturbance there was some distortion of 
vision and some degree of hallucination. On 
several occasions my eyes became markedly 
oversensitive to light. Ordinary colors ap- 
peared to be much too bright, and sunlight 
seemed dazzling in intensity. When this hap- 
pened, ordinary reading was impossible, and 
print seemed excessively black. 


The Formation of the Delusional System 


After the first few weeks of extreme dis- 
organization, I began to acquire some rela- 
tively stable paranoid delusions. These delu- 
sions were accompanied by fear, and were 
based in part on erroneous perceptions and 
hallucinations, as well as on erroneous in- 
ferences from accurate perceptions. I also had 
a sense of discovery, creative excitement, and 
intense, at times mystical, inspiration in in- 
tervals when there was relief from fear. 

During the paranoid period I thought I was 
being persecuted for my beliefs, that my 
enemies were actively trying to interfere with 
mv activities, were trying to harm me, and at 
times even to kill me. I was primarily a citizen 
of the larger community. I was trying to per- 
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suade peop!e who did not agree with me, but 
whom I felt could be won over, of the correct- 
ness of my beliefs. The only trouble was that 
it was difficult to get people to listen to me. 

The picture of myself which I had at this 
time was much the same as that which I had 
always carried around with me during most of 
my adult life before I had become ethically self- 
conscious. I was a worthy citizen and was not 
afflicted with a sense of failure as a mother. I 
had regained a sense of inner control. I was 
once more a mature competent adult with 
great reserves of strength, and this was how I 
had almost always felt. I did, however, feel 
different from normal to the extent that I was 
in the midst of a bewildering and terrifying 
situation unlike anything I had ever encoun- 
tered before. I was being compelled to focus 
attention on a new set of facts. Because of the 
continuously unpredictable nature of the de- 
lusional occurrences in the ward, the sense of 
routine and habit was almost entirely absent, 
I was dealing with novelty, consciousness was 
much more narrowly and sharply focused than 
normally, and a large mass of my previous 
memories and life reactions were inaccessible to 
me. 

At no time during the first episode did I 
entirely lose feelings of personal guilt, and I 
retained some capacity for ethical awareness. 
In this situation, however, too great a pre- 
occupation with problems of seif-valuation 
would have impeded the fulfillment of my 
social mission. For the most part, my attention 
was directed toward problems in external 
reality, as it appeared to me. I was extraverted, 
not introverted, in spite of what might have 
been appearances to the contrary. 

In order to carry through the task which 
had been imposed upon me, and to defend 
myself against the terrifying and bewildering 
dangers of my external situation, I was en- 
dowed in my imagination with truly cosmic 
powers. The sense of power was not always 
purely defensive but was also connected with 
a strong sense of valid inspiration. I felt that 
I had power to determine the weather which 
responded to my inner moods, and even to 
control the movement of the sun in relation to 
other astronomical bodies. None of these 
powers gave me feelings of competence or 
satisfaction. They had been given to me to 
cope with an emergency. I did not know how 
I had obtained them and I derived no feeling 
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of special importance from them. Whatever 
“magical” powers I did have were directed 
solely to the control of nonhuman forces, and 
I did not feel that I had any control over 
people. I was, on the contrary, acutely aware 
that in relation to the nursing staff, doctors, 
etc., | was singularly helpless and unable to 
make my wants known. Sometimes I did feel 
that I was able to acquire added power or 
psychic force which I was able to use in a de- 
fensive way to keep other people from getting 
control of me. I was also afraid that other 
people had power to read my mind, and 
thought I must develop ways of blocking my 
thoughts from other people. 

I was carrying through a predominantly 
maternal role when I was not preoccupied with 
the more neutral role of world citizen. I was 
the one who must protect other people, and 
I was doing so to the best of my ability. I had 
never been more conscious of being a woman 
and a mother. Every once in a while an “inner 
voice” would say to me “Think of the children 
first and you will be all right.” I clung des- 
perately to this advice, even though it was 
far from sufficient to ward off fear. 

I actually thought very little about my own 
children. I was convinced that my two older 
children were safe and well taken care of by 
relatives and had no wish to see them, but 
from time to time I did have a strong desire to 
take my youngest child in my arms. I was also 
convinced, most of the time, that he was dead, 
a delusion which will be discussed further be- 
low. Occasionally I had an intense longing for 
another baby, a longing so great that it 
amounted to a physical ache in the breasts. 


Anger, Aggression, Fear, and Sympathy 


I did not feel during paranoid phases that 
people who were my enemies—-who were, that 
is, involved in a conspiracy against me—had 
any personal enmity toward me. I was being 
persecuted only because I held certain opinions 
of which they did not approve. Similarly, I 
had no feelings of personal animosity toward 
them, and my maneuvers were defensive, de- 
signed to protect myself, other people, and 
the truth in which I believed. 

During the first episode I felt no desire to 
do any sort of injury to my fellow patients and 
in fact felt very sorry for some of them. For 
a long time I had to wrestle with my own 
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tendency to feel too sympathetic, especially 
toward one patient who had spent some time 
in the same pack treatment room with me. 
This sympathy made me feel antagonistic 
toward the nursing staff, since I felt that this 
patient needed extra personal attention es- 
pecially when being fed. I was unable to under- 
stand that the nurses were functioning as 
employees in an institution under inevitable 
limitations and restrictions. I felt that if I 
allowed myself to rush to this patient’s defense, 
I would merely put myself out on a limb with- 
out accomplishing any good results. I believed 
that this patient was suffering more than I was, 
that she was completely bewildered and help- 
less, while I on the contrary knew how to cope 
with my situation. After a while my frustra- 
tion at not being able to help her grew so keen 
that I s voided her and even rebuffed her when 
she tried to talk with me, as it seemed as 
though she were asking for my help. 
According to hospital reports, I did not 
always act in a friendly manner to the other 
patients, but my aggressive behavior occurred 
when I had lost conscious control and I have 
total amnesia concerning such episodes. 
During my first illness I did not feel the 
emctions of anger, rage, or indignation to 
nearly as great an extent as I would have 
normally. Attitudes of dislike, estrangement, 
and fear predominated. Sometimes there was 
self-defensive antagonism induced by terror. 
In most cases I reacted not to the total person- 
alities of the individuals around me, but only 
to selected aspects of their personalities. Very 
often even perception of these aspects was 
highly distorted, and in some cases my atti- 
tudes were based not on personal characteris- 
tics but on completely extraneous details. 
For the most part I was seeing people in a 
light that called out feelings of estrangement 
rather than anger. I disliked, for example, the 
way some of the nurses laughed at the other 
patients as if there were something funny 
about the way they behaved, yet this made me 
feel regretful rather than angry. Generally 
speaking, it was a fear of others around me 
that produced aggression, and aggressive ac- 
tivities were undertaken while I was conscious 
only as a desperate last resort. 
I saw people around me in a terrifying light 
as the helpless victims of social circum- 
stances. They were acting as the instruments 
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of a blind destiny which was threatening so- 
ciety with destruction. My job was not to up- 
braid or condemn, but rather to convince and 
persuade, not to alienate or punish, but to 
work constructively with them if I could. 
Somewhere in the world of outer reality there 
were others who had become so depraved and 
dangerous to society that they could not be 
won over but had to be forcibly restrained. 
To be angry with such individuals would have 
been an unnecessary waste of energy. They 
were already beyond the pale of human com- 
munication. During the much more aggressive 
and sadistic second episode, these passive re- 
actions were replaced by feelings of extreme 
anger and righteous moral indignation directed 
against persons I conceived to be morally 
accountable like myself. For a while I felt I 
was the vehicle of God’s wrath, calling down 
a plague upon my enemies (the enemies of 
mankind) and denouncing “the generation of 
vipers.” 

My feelings about the nursing staff during 
the first episode were rather complicated. I 
tried to get as much as I could out of contact 
with the young student nurses in the ward, 
but I felt that none of them was in a position 
to take care of me. On the contrary, they were 
much younger than myself, and I felt protec- 
tive of them at times when I did not regard 
them as making active attempts to harm me. 
In such instances, I was on the defensive and 
felt some antagonism. It seemed to me that 
most of the nurses were like marionettes on 
a string, with no personalities of their own, 
being manipulated by powerful forces outside 
themselves. I saw them as under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion. They were, I thought, 
in the control of others whose minds were more 
powerful than theirs. 

My reaction to the nurses was an intense 
fear response, called out by an objective social 
situation with which I had felt powerless to 
deal. Ordinary simple people like these nurses 
were, I had felt, being educated to hateful, 
intolerant, and prejudiced attitudes toward 
others by the dominant forces in the society 
around them. These people—inherently nice— 
were capable of reacting with socially dan- 
gerous responses if miseducated. There was 
indeed no conceivable folly which they could 
not commit under conditions of mass hysteria. 
I had been very much upset at the spectacle 
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of mass sadism in Germany, and had followed 
with dread the development of fascist and 
semifascist trends in the United States. 

There were times when I experienced real 
relief from danger. These were occasions when 
Negro ward attendants would come on duty 
to clean. I considered them to be my allies, 
capable of rendering active assistance and of 
protecting me. I did maintain an attitude of 
suspicion and mistrust toward one or two of 
the attendants; they might perhaps be in the 
enemy camp. 

The identification with the oppressed and 
the suffering served two functions in my 
illness. First, it fortified me against self-pity. 
Who was I to complain when faced with a 
difficult situation? Why should I feel surprised 
at hardship when other peop'e in my own 
community were in a much worse position than 
I would ever be? The identification also re- 
minded me that I was a person of social value. 
The special heightening of the capacity for 
sympathetic suffering helped me during my 
illness to feel close to others who were not 
dangerous to me. I did not feel toward them 
the ambivalence I felt toward my own children. 

I also developed a strong attachment to 
one of the nurses—a head nurse—who seemed 
to me particularly kind, understanding, and 
sensitive. There were times when only her 
presence could reassure me. In spite oi this I 
began to develop the idea that it would be 
dangerous for her to have too much to do 
with me. She could not really help me because 
she too was subject to influence from my 
enemies even though her intentions were good. 

I was able to catch qualities of genuine 
kindness when they were present in discernible 
form, yet in the case of many of the doctors 
and older nurses I was easily misled. If the 
individuals did not strike me as obviously 
sympathetic, they were quite as likely to 
appear menacing. I could not have been 
deceived by bogus sympathy, but when sur- 
face characteristics seemed neutral, as is the 
case with reserved personalities or smooth 
affable people, I was able to project qualities 
into the other persons. My projections were 
predominantly negative, although often I 
could not make up my mind as to how I felt, 
and my reactions often depended on the total 
delusional context of the moment. Perhaps 
I felt that some of these people had the same 
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dangerous potentialities as myself, and in the 
case of one of the staff doctors I believe I did 
make such an identification. 

I was better able to tolerate my fellow 
patients as human beings than I was able to 
tolerate those who had authority and power 
over me, Even here judgment was unreliable 
and fluctuating, depending on the degree of 
fear I had at the moment. In general, however, 
I was more able to “make allowances” for the 
idiosyncracies of the patients than of the 
nurses. Even the patients who were unpleasant 
and generally hostile in their manner did not 
bother me when I was not afraid for other 
reasons. A few of them seemed definitely 
dangerous and menacing and I was afraid of 
them all the time, developing fixed delusions 
of persecution concerning them. 

As I was in the process of recovering from 
the second, more aggressive ‘episode, I was 
inclined to react quite negatively and with 
feelings of resistance toward the psychiatric 
staff. I felt that none of the doctors could give 
me any sound advice, and that they were not 
in a position to judge when I was well enough 
to leave the institution. Because I had been 
working so hard to get at the truth about 
myself, I was inclined to feel resentful at 
having to make any effort to talk about 
myself or to impress others. I felt thwarted 
because I could not communicate with the 
doctors, and was alienated from them on this 
account. I was also afraid of them because 
I felt they could exercise arbitrary power over 
me. My antagonism were off after I got con- 
trol of the situation and no longer felt helpless. 

At times during the first episode, certain 
actions of the nursing staff, such as administra- 
tion of hypodermics, tightening of the sheets 
for wet pack treatments, etc., were inter- 
preted as sexual assaults, especially when the 
personalities of the nurses seemed to be ag- 
gressive and forceful. A different and less 
terrifying sense of menace was experienced 
occasionally in relation to men toward whom I 
was attracted, i.e., doctors and male at- 
tendants on the staff. A feeling of conscious 
attraction would be replaced suddenly by a 
feeling that the other person possessed special 
and vaguely threatening power. Sometimes 
the transition was so clear-cut that the inter- 
pretation was close to consciousness. Pleasantly 
toned rape fantasies were also prominent in my 
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first illness, but these also contained an element 
of fear aroused by apprehension of aggressive 
or threatening qualities in the particular 
individual about whom these fantasies were 
constructed. Before onset of illness, I had 


become acutely aware of a great need to be 
protected and taken care of by a man in an 
absolutely secure relationship. 


Separation from Mother 

During the terrifying first weeks of my illness 
I went through an experience of separation 
from my mother which was traumatic in 
intensity. The feeling I had was about as acute 
as it would have been had my mother died 
in the ordinary course of events. I had always 
dreaded the thought of my mother’s death 
and during my illness I felt that I had lived 
through this event in advance. I would subse- 
quently be able to react normally, but not to 
feel a terrible sense of loss for someone on 
whom I had leaned too heavily. The pain of 
the separation experience I attribute to the 
fact that my viewpoint was changing, my 
own ideas were developing, and that the area 
in which I could communicate with my mother 
in the future would be somewhat more re- 
stricted. I was also becoming more sharply 
aware of our dissimilarities in personality 
and temperament. 

The separation experience did not prevent 
me from wishing, at a later stage of the first 
illness, that my mother were dead. This wish 
was connected with a fantasy in which I 
saw myself as the undisputed female head of a 
household, with sole power to make decisions 
and to exert authority in regard to feminine 
functions. I did not find these fantasies par- 
ticularly disturbing but regarded them as 
natural. 


Religious Identifications 


A mixture of sexual and ethical motivation 
became apparent during phases when I felt 
myself to be carrying through a predominantly 
maternal role and to be symbolically identified 
with Mary, the Mother of Christ. This identi- 
fication was poetic; that is, I knew that I was 
myself and was Mary only in a figurative sense. 
The “Christ-Child” was apparently the human 
baby in general, the infant as the symbol of 
humanity, but I doubt that I would have 
made this identification if all my children had 
been girls. 
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Another element entering into the Mary 
identification was my long-standing interest 
in the personality of Jesus. I apparently also 
identified with him to some degree; I was told 
by others that I had said “I am Jesus Christ,” 
but have no memory of having done so. During 
my illness I developed feelings of acute 
sympathy for him, and at times felt an in- 
spired and passionate grief because of his 
psychological suffering. At first there was no 
sexual interest in Jesus. This was probably 
because of my notion that he was sexually 
abnormal, perhapsimpotent. Thisidea produced 
feelings of repulsion. My attitude toward him 
was apparently composed of a kind of fellow- 
feeling, because I felt that I was suffering 
in somewhat the same way that he had done, 
and of maternal feeling. At times I also 
definitely felt him to be my moral superior. 
There were also feelings of resentment and 
antagonism to him based on my idea of him 
as a man with definite moral limitations in 
relation to women. These feelings of resent- 
ment were combined with feelings of strong 
attraction. I tended to identify Jesus at times 
with Joseph, the husband of Mary. One of the 
end results of the personality changes under- 
way in the first and especially the second of 
my schizophrenic episodes was the abandon- 
ment of semimaternal attitudes toward men. 
It was these maternal attitudes which had been 
partially responsible for blocking my own 
capacity for sex feeling and orgasm. At the 
same time my capacities for protective and 
considerate behavior toward others generally, 
qualities which I had also identified with 
maternal protectiveness, were being strength- 
ened. 


Death Fantasies 


My insecurity about my capacity to be 
worthy in a protective role came out especially 
during the three weeks that I was receiving 
sodium amytal therapy. Although I had, 
during the first episode, no difficulty in 
eating, even tended to overeat compulsively, 
during the last week or so, while under seda- 
tion, I developed an aversion to food. This 
was accompanied by vomiting. I got the idea 
that in taking food I was in a sense eating the 
body of my youngest child. I did not believe 
this to be the literal case, but the aversion to 
food was strong because of this association. I 
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realized, in a half-waking state, that my feeling 
about food was connected with guilt about 
selfish and harmful intentions I had had 
toward others in the past, and that I would 
not have had the cannibalistic feeling if I 
had not felt guilty. I did not want to take 
food because food was the sustenance of life 
and only by eating could one perpetuate life. 
By a tremendous effort I forced myself to 
eat, saying to myself that I must get well 
as fast as possible. 

Later on, after the second episode, I was for 
a while so discouraged about myself that I 
believed I had been nacurally unfitted to be a 
mother and should never have had children. 
I felt I would dread the prospect of having 
another child because the pain and effort in- 
volved in trying to be a good mother had 
killed my natural delight in motherhood. 

Why, however, had I had the death fan- 
tasies about my youngest child, who had been 
a source of maternal joy? During my entire 
first illness I had been convinced that he was 
dead or seriously ill. I thought that probably 
people were lying to me when they told me 
he was all right. Since I was sick, they would 
not want to upset me. 

It had been very easy for me to love my 
youngest child. I felt excessively attached to 
him and had not liked to see him grow out of 
the “cuddly” stage. During the panic phase 
before hospitalization I had been afraid he 
would be run over in the street, and had 
felt it necessary to cling to his hand when 
I took him out with me. 

Before I became ill I had been observing 
my own natural tendency to think of some 
babies and children as more attractive than 
others. What about the less appealing children? 
Was I mentally shoving them out in the cold? 
I was beginning to think that it is the quality 
of relationship one has with a child that 
should provide the basis for affection, that it is 
up to adults to put equal effort into their 
relations with all children because all children 
are equally needy and dependent on an 
adult’s reaction toward them. I also saw that 
in the interest of the personality development 
of my youngest child, and out of respect for 
his integrity, I must respond to him on the 
basis of his social performance. I had, I 
hoped, taken care not to let my secret ad- 
miration of his qualities get across to him. 
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After recovery from my second illness and 
after I had vastly improved my feelings of 
security in relation to my children, I saw that 
I was beginning to enjoy in relation to each 
of them much the same feeling of confident 
satisfaction and affection. It was no easier to 
be a really good mother to my youngest child 
than to the other two. 

I also knew that the special admiration I 
had had for this child had been a natural 
human feeling for beautiful qualities in people. 
I was admiring him as a work of natural art. 
One is inclined to feel that way toward all 
young babies. Perhaps it is not “reasonabie”’ 
to love people in this way for qualities with 
which they are naturally endowed, but human 
love inevitably consists in part of such feelings. 
As a child I had had similar intense feelings 
for my youngest sister whom I had worshipped 
with the quiet adoration of a spectator. I 
recognized also that guilt was present only 
when admiration for some one would imply 
exclusion of others or lack of feeling for 
human need. 

In my association of food with the consump- 
tion of the body of my son, I was really saying 
that I had acted toward life in a destructive 
way, and was perhaps still afraid of my own 
tendencies. In actually eating food I was 
reaffirming my faith in myself. I wondered 
later whether the Christian communion feast 
could possibly have a similar symbolic sig- 
nificance, participation connoting the re- 
establishment of self-respect and courage to 
live. 

I feel that the cannibalistic fantasies were 
also in part a disguised expression of sexuai 
impulses which I had had toward my youngest 
son, and that they symbolized sexual pos- 
sessiveness. After recovery from the first 
episode I became aware that I had had rather 
strong incestuous impulses in relation to my 
child. This desire was manifested at this time 
in undisguised erotic dreams accompanied 
by orgasm. This type of dream recurred on 
several occasions, after which the impulse 
seemed to have been dissipated. I could also 
recall having had conscious sexual fantasies 
in a waking state in regard to both my sons 
some years before my illness. This type of 
sexual fixation was I believe associated with 
ideas of eating (bodily incorporation), sacri- 
fice, and atonement because it represented a 
restricted, possessive, and inherently unap- 
peasable erotic interest in other persons. This 
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interest was unconsciously tied in with guilt 
feelings based on intuitive and peripheral 
perception of self-limitations. My frustrated, 
inhibited, and incestuous sexuality—which 
was evidenced both in a fixation on my sons 
and on my father—marked a stage of per- 
sonality integration at which I was unable 
to relate to other people adequately and 
without anxiety reactions in primary family 
relationships and in ordinary casual inter- 
personal contacts. 

During my second hospitalization, I had the 
terrible delusion that if my youngest child 
lived to maturity he would grow up to be 
mentally ill like myself but would, because 
he was more lovable than myself, suffer even 
more. I must therefore kill him. At first I 
planned to do this myself, but realized that 
this would be impossible and that I would have 
to call on the help of a neighbor. Before this 
stage had been reached, I had gone through a 
period during which I longed intensely to 
kill persons whom I considered to be dangerous. 
I wanted a gun, but knew that even if I had 
one I would never use it. The action would be 
futile and also risky to myself. I had elaborate 
delusions, and saw certain perfectly harmless 
individuals encountered in the street as 
enemies of society who should be killed and 
whom I personally wanted to kill. 

I finally discovered, after it was all over, 
that the real reason I had wanted to kill my 
youngest child was that I had been enter- 
taining ideas about rebirth. I wanted to live 
again in another human life which would be 
less frustrating than my present one. Ideas 
of rebirth were present in an incipient form 
even during the first illness but had largely 
been excluded from awareness. They became 
very open during the second period of hos- 
pitalization at the same time that I was plan- 
ning to kill my child. I could not bear the 
thought of parting with him or living a life 
withcut him. I could not have borne the 
grief that would have to be endured at his 
death or at separation unless this grief were 
mitigated by a delusion that his death had 
been absolutely necessary for his own good. 
At the time that I had been convinced that 
my child was actually dead (during the first 
illness) I had not been able to feel grief but 
only a numbed acceptance of the fact. I was 
trying to live through a possible future trau- 
matic experience in advance without suffering 
a sense of loss. After recovery from the second 
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illness, I felt I could not face the possibility of 
losing this child through accident or illness 
after everything else I had been through, or 
even imagine how I would feel in such a case. 


Conflict About Life Sacrific 


I felt serious anxiety about my capacity to 
surrender my life voluntarily in any and all 
circumstances when required in the interests 
of another individual. Inciuded in the notes 
which I had written during the initial phase 
of panic, I found the following statement: 


The instinct of the individual to survive is the 
strongest instinct of all, and we know very well that 
this is so. Our first impulse is to save ourselves. Any 
other reaction to a personal danger situation is routed 
through devious channels. The race can survive only 
through the individual. Thus though we appear to be 
working against our own interests, we are not. This is 
the basic riddle of the universe on a feeling level. In 
ability to solve it has created « racial neurosis on the 
subject. 


It would have been more correct to say 
that I had a long-standing personal neurosis 
on the subject. When I was about twelve or 
thirteen years old I had heard that persons 
(both men and women) were sometimes deco- 
rated for bravery because of heroic actions 
in which the life of another person was saved. 
I wondered at the time whether I would have 
the courage to act in this way. I was afraid 
I would be paralyzed by fear, that I would 
stop too long to calculate risks, and that I 
would not act to help the other person if there 
were a serious chance that I might lose my 
own life. I pictured myself as totally alone 
and unobserved with the unknown person 
who was in danger. I shoved aside the ques- 
tion and forgot about it during adult life, 
although I think it did cross my mind oc- 
casionally when I read aout heroic rescues 
in the newspaper. 

It was this long-burie! fear of failure in 
such a type of “cold” isolated situation that 
was for me one of the sources of greatest 
anxiety in the early catatonic state of dis- 
organization. This fear was not conscious 
during acute disturbance I was, however, 
being accused of treachery by the entire 
social group. For a brief time (just before the 
world catastrophe described above) I felt I 
was being ostracized by all my friends and 
relatives. No such person as myself had ever 
existed. I alone knew that I existed, but could 
convince no one of this fact. 
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The fear about my own cowardice and my 
excessively strong self-protective impulses 
did not become conscious until a good while 
after recovery from the second episode, when 
self-confidence about other types of per- 
formance had been restored, and I felt myself 
to be a normally adequate mother. I had a 
great resistance to bringing the matter into 
full awareness, but when I was finally able 
to do so I realized that I would never dare 
to say that I would not have failed in a situa- 
tion of this type. If there had been real danger, 
perhaps I would have thought “Why lose two 
lives rather than one?,”’ while actually there 
might have been some chance of successful 
action. Perhaps, on the other hand, I would 
have become so immediately identified with 
the person who needed help that I would have 
been able to act impulsively. There was also 
the not too pleasant thought that I might 
have acted differently if under observation 
by others than if I had been alone. I would 
never know what I would have done. 

In finally thinking through the issue, I 
recognized that I would never feel justified 
in risking my life in this way as long as I had 
children dependent on me, but that if I no 
longer had such responsibilities the rule would 
apply. I also felt that a man who failed to 
act in this way toward a neighbor or member 
of his fraternal in-group would be considered 
a weakling by others, and would consider 
himself a weakling provided he accepted the 
standard as morally valid or socially necessary. 
A childless woman might not have been so 
strongly condemned in the past in this respect, 
but new mores are being evolved because of 
the emancipation of women. Girls are taught 
first-aid and life-saving techniques along with 
boys. Just before the second period of hos- 
pitalization I planned to join a volunteer 
rescue and fire-fighting squad in my local 
community and was upset when I learned that 
women were not eligible for membership. 

Rules regarding life sacrifice are enforced 
by group opinion as well as by individual 
acquiescence in their validity. The penalty 
for violation is loss of “social face’’ if caught 
by others, and loss of self-respect if caught 
by the self. I certainly had not been born with 
an instinct to act in this way, yet bravery of 
this type was a vital component of my ego- 
ideal. 
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Symbolism and Inspiration 


In spite of the suffering and tension of the 
first episode, it was also a time of inspiration 
and renewal which helped to counteract the 
difficulties of my situation. My capacities for 
aesthetic appreciation and heightened sensory 
receptiveness, for vivid grasp of the qualities 
of living, and for imaginative empathy were 
very keen at this time. I had had the same 
intensity of experience at other times when 
I was perfectly normal, but such periods were 
not sustaired for as long, and had also been 
integrated with feelings of well-being and 
happiness that were absent during the tense 
disturbed period. 

Truth and love were abstract central taemes 
which held my interest during the period of 
onset and recurred directly or symbolically 
in consciousness during nonrational phases. 
I was particularly struck during the onset 
panic with the “inspired” nature of simple 
and ordinary truths. I was reading a good 
deal of poetry at this time. I liked especially a 
sonnet by Robert Hillyer called Platitude, 
which opened with the following lines: 


Dull platitude, worn coin from wisdom’s mint, 
You purchase still your phrase’s worth of truth 
While clever counterfeits for all their glint 
Buy but the penny sophistries of youth 


Love was also of great importance. My 
attention was caught by some lines in Emer- 
son’s poem Give All to Love which helped to 
sustain my optimistic intuitions: 


"Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scope 
Follow it utterly 
Hope beyond hope 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 
Knows its own path, 
And the outlets of the sky 


Truth, unlike love, was both wonderful 
and terrifying at the same time. It was some- 
times overwhelming, sometimes cruel. In lines 
of my own, I wrote: 


Truth can be comfortless and cold 

Ice in the hand and hard to hold 

Or hotter than a match’s flame 

Who touches it is seared with pain. . .. 
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Light symbolism was a dominant feature 
of the first illness. The sun was the mystical 
symbol of life and of truth, particularly 
intellectual illumination. The sunlight was 
dazzling and blinding—prolonged exposure 
was dangerous. I felt I had been subjected to 
an excess of light—-that what I was enduring 
was the utmost violation, an “intellectual 
rape,” the rape of the mind by truth. (Un- 
doubtedly there was some displaced sexual 
content in this image.) In spite of my sense 
of danger, I could hardly believe that the 
truth could hurt me. I would stare at the sun, 
trying to see how long I could do this without 
blinking. I was also afraid that my eyes would 
be damaged by the light and that I would 
become blind. 

Light in general was a less violent symbol 
than the sun—it stood for moral insight or 
inner illumination. Blindness also symbolized 
spiritual blindness. 

The sensation of danger connected with 
intellectual functioning seerns to have had a 
neurological! basis. I found later during more 
rational periods that isolation due to in- 
tellectual stimulation was particularly diffi- 
cult to bear and seemed to be most threatening 
to nervous stability. This type of inspiration, 
accompanied by a very rapid flow of ideas, 
produced a craving for social communication. 
When this craving was inevitably thwarted, 
the frustration served to heighten the nervous 
tension that was already present because of 
mental overstimulation. 

Poetic inspiration, on the contrary, seemed 
to be of different character. It represented 
a closer synthesis of emotion and intellect. 
Poetic conception and poetic expression 
produced feelings of integration and well- 
being. 

My feelings about excessive light and truth 
were shown in ideas I had about glasses. I 
was afraid of people who wore glasses, and 
thought that I was being deliberately perse- 
cuted by doctors and nurses who refracted 
an excessive amount of light into my eyes by 
wearing glasses. At the same time glasses 
symbolized false or literary vision, a barrier 
between the individual and the direct appre- 
hension of life. I myself normally wear glasses 
(slightly tinted, as my eyes are normally 
somewhat oversensitive to light). I grabbed 
and broke two pairs of glasses worn by nurses. 
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closed with the following stanzas: 


And he who loves the ways of earth 
And loves the life that's lived thereon 
Shall gaze enraptured at the point 
Uncounted angels dance upon 


With keen uncompromising knife 

Shall cleave the flesh, lay bare the hone, 
Shall heal the sick, sustain the weak 

No terror turning him to stone 


Whose visionary patient eyes 

Look deeper than the utmost dream 
Beneath the chaos of disguise 

Io where the heart of order lies 


Chief Personality Changes 


The chief personality changes which | 
consider took place in myself during the 
period of six or seven years which included 
the psychosis can be summarized as follows: 
(a) I lost a chronic, diffused anxiety which I 
had long carried around in adult life; (b) | 
grew more capable of self-assertion without 
anxiety; I acquired a more secure sense of 
adult authority in my relation with my 
children. These changes also included a shift 
from a masochistic to a nonmasochistic emo 


tional orientation; (c) I lost a sense of ex 
cessive dependency on other adults; a sense 
of personal separateness and isolation re 
placed a tormer capacity for identification 
with other individuals and with groups; (d) 
My relations with people generally became 
easier and more relaxed; I acquired a greater 
capacity for warmth and outgoing interest 
in all sorts of people; (¢) I acquired a deeper 
sense of human equality and of the potential 
dignity of every human being; (f) My interest 
in competitive evaluations of myself and others 
was decreased to a marked degree; (g) There 
were changes in psychosexual adjustment, 
including a change from a chronic state of 
semifrigidity to a state of sexual adequacy 
(h) My intellectual capacities functioned 
more freely and more efficiently than before; 
(i) I changed from a nonreligious to a religious 
type of orientation, acquiring a sense of re 
ligious dependency and a capacity for re 
ligious communication 
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fifth grade, 30 girls, and 25 boys, were adminis- 
tered this task. Mean latency for those above the 
median in prejudice was 1.43 seconds, for those 
below the median, 1.43 seconds. There were no 
sex differences. 

For the second, or “power-tough” hypothesis, a 
Guess Who scale was constructed. Three items 
which 90 per cent of 37 graduate students and 
faculty of the Child Welfare Research Station 
agreed defined “power-tough” children were used 
to select the two most “power-tough” children 
from each of the 12 classes. All nominees were 
boys, who ranged from receiving 35 per cent to 84 
per cent of the possible nominations from their class. 
Girls were separated from boys in data analysis, 
and the sexes in each class were split at their 
median. This provided a total of six comparisons 
of high prejudice girls with low prejudice girls, the 
same for boys. Of the total of twelve possible 
comparisons, three were in the direction of and 
nine either equal or in the direction opposite to the 
hypothesis. 

The third, or “shy-different’’ hypothesis was 
tested by two items scaled in the same fashion as 
the “power-tough” hypothesis. Four classes nomi- 
nated a boy each (other nominees were girls) with 
nominations ranging from 14 per cent to 37 per 
cent of possible. For the eight comparisons possible 
here, using the same divisions described above, 
five were in the direction of, and three in the direc- 
tion opposite to the hypothesis. When the sex of 
the nominees was disregarded, percentages of 
possible nominations for the two high children in 
each class ranged from 14 to 47; and of the twelve 
possible comparisons, seven were in the direction 
of, and five in the direction opposite to the hy- 
pothesis. 

The fourth, or “bimodal preference” hypothesis 
simply consisted in getting the average number of 
1’s (my best friend) and 5’s (not my friend) on the 
Bonney Sociometric, and comparing, by sex, the 
children above the median in ethnocentrism for 
their sex and class with those below the median. 
Again, 12 comparisons were possible, of which eight 
were in the direction of, and four in the direction 
opposite to the bypothesis. 

The fifth, or “neutrality” hypothesis was 
treated in the same fashion as the “bimodal 
preference” hypothesis. Here four comparisons 
were in the direction of, and eight in the direction 
opposite to the hypothesis 

The sixth hypothesis (high children will prefer 
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other high prejudice to low prejudice children, 
lows will show no difference) is obviously testable 
only in terms of the high children and their average 
sociometric rating for other high as opposed to low 
children. Analyzed by class and sex with 12 possible 
comparisons, the high Ss showed a preference for 
other highs in four cases, reversed this preference 
(preferring lows) in six cases, and showed no differ- 
ence in two cases. There were no sex differences. 
The average sociornetric ranking for all 78 high 
children voting for other highs was 2.10, while 
their votes for lows averaged 2.07. The 76 low 
children gave the highs an average of 2.02, the 
lows an average of 1.95 (the lower figure repre- 
sents stronger liking). 

Conclusion. It appears inescapable that, for the 
present population of Iowa children of the fourth- 
and fifth-grade level, there is no demonstrable 
relationship between prejudice as defined by the 
Horowitz Faces Test and six operational definitions 
of intolerance of ambiguity involving decision 
time and various analyses of sociometric and 
Guess Who data. Since anti-Negro race prejudice, 
at least in the midwest, is considered to be an 
important component of the perhaps more general 
term, ethnocentrism, this study does not support 
notions of an invariable relationship between 
ethnocentrism and intolerance of ambiguity, as 
defined variously here 
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AN ERROR IN SOME DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE SUPERIOR SOCIAL 
PERCEPTIVENESS OF LEADERS 


DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern University 


A Greer, Galanter, and Nordlie (4) have re- 
cently pointed oat in this Journal, there is 
disagreement in the literature as to the superior 
social perceptiveness of leaders. In attempting to 
resolve this disagreement, they have suggested 
that the discordant negative findings of Hites and 
Campbell (5) can be explained away in terms of 
the attitudinal Since the present 
writer has participated in additional studies (1, 6) 
with clear negative findings which cannot be ex- 
plained away in terms of the relevance of topics 
or the range of pluralities, he is understandably 
tempted to try to resolve the conflict by seeking 
out possible spurious factors in the work of those 
who have been blessed with positive results. The 
purpose of this note is to point out the existence 
of an “index correlation” in the work of Greer 
ed al., and in the previous studies of Green (3) and 
Williams and Leavitt (7). 

In these studies, the measure of social perception 
has been based upon the very measure of leadership 


issues used. 


or group adjustment with which it has been 
correlated. Let us use / to represent Insight (social 
perceptiveness, interpersonal knowledge); L to 
represent leadership status, sociometrically derived 
in these studies; and G to represent the person’s 
guess as to the leadership status ascribed him by 


others. Then J = L — G. In a study of individual 
differences, J will be found to correlate with both 
L and G just because it has been made up from 
them. In the studies referred to, only the correla- 
tion between / and L has been reported, and it has 
been reported as a novel emergent, insight on the 
part of leaders, when actually it is a statistical 
artifact of the means of computing 7. The situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the fact that G in 
these studies has much less variance than L, in 
that most persons ascribe to themselves fairly high 
status, while L shows the full range from top to 
bottom. 

The procedures of Greer @ al. are somewhat 
more complicated than those of the other two 
studies, in that the measure of “interpersonal 
knowledge” is based not only on the person’s 
guess as to his own status, but also his guess as to 
the status of the other squad members. But even 
were they to reanalyze the data so as to base each 
person’s J on his ranking of other persons than 
himself, an irrelevant source of correlation would 
still remain. Each person will tend to regard the 
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persons whom he likes best as having high status. 
Since there is presumably some correlation be- 
tween the status of friends, those who are of high 
status will tend to have friends of high status, and 
as a function of this will score high on insight. 
Since there will be little variance in the guessed 
status of friends, most of the variance in insight 
will come from the actual status of the friends. 
To get a “pure” insight measure in this situation, 
one would have to use something like the partial 
correlation coefficient for each person between 
his guessed ranks, and the true ranks, holding 
friendship ranks constant. (All three sets of ranks 
required were collected by Greer e al., and it 
would be of value to check the leadership-insight 
correlation thus refined.) 

The “index correlation” is believed to explain 
away, or at least to render suspect, the findings 
reported by Green and by Williams and Leavitt. 
It is similarly relevant to the finding of Greer et al. 
that “Popular individuals were more accurate in 
this social perception than were less popular indi- 
viduals.” It applies to their similar findings re- 
garding appointed leaders, since the appointed 
leaders were in general popular. The criticism is 
not, however, directly applicable to their third 
major finding, that “members of effective groups 
were more accurate in their estimates of the group 
preference hierarchy structure than were members 
of ineffective groups.” 

The points made here are, of course, specific to 
those studies in which the measure of insight and 
the measure of leadership are based upon the same 
data. There are several studies with positive results 
in which social perceptiveness is independently 
defined. It can be noted in passing, however, that 
the very existence of reliable differences in social 
perceptiveness is itself being brought into serious 
question. (e.g., 2). This, plus the frequent failures 
to find leaders more perceptive, may place in 
question the generalization in any form. 
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ANOTHER FAILURE TO DEMONSTRATE DISPLACEMENT OF AGGRESSION 


ROSS STAGNER anp CLYDE S. CONGDON 


University of Illinois 


HE scapegoat theory of prejudice, which 

holds that persecution of minorities derives 
its dynamic force from aggression displaced from 
other frustrations, has been with us a long time. 
It has received most of its scientific support, how- 
ever, from the frustration-aggression studies initi- 
ated by Dollard et al. (2), In recent years some 
theoretical and empirical criticisms of the scape- 
goat hypothesis have been appearing, notably 
Zawadzki (7) and Lindzey (3). 

One of the more striking investigations support- 
ing the scapegoat hypothesis is that of Miller and 
Bugelski (5). They arranged to test the attitudes 
toward minority groups of some CCC boys on an 
afternoon when they knew that the boys were 
going to be prevented by a testing program from 
attending Bank Night at the local movie (the big 
event of the week for these boys). When more 
attitude tests were given in the evening (after it 
was clear that the movie was unattainable), the 
boys showed significantly more prejudice than in 
the afternoon. It was assumed that this showed 
generalization (or displacement) of aggression 
from the experimenters to the minority groups 
named in the attitude scales. 

Within a strictly controlled laboratory set-up, 
we have tried to duplicate the essential conditions 
of the Miller-Bugelski study. The results give no 
support to the scapegoat theory. 


METHOD 


Attitude scales were administered individually to 
6 university students (30 males and 30 females) both 
before and after the administration of four tests se- 
lected from the Grace Arthur Point Scale of Perform- 
ance. The Ss were randomly divided into three groups: 
those who were to be deliberately failed on all four of 
the performance tests, those to be failed on two, and 
those to be failed on none (control group). Failure was 
contrived by concealing parts of form boards, by time 


limits, etc. Frustration was arbitrarily defined in terms 
of these failures. 

The attitude scale was composed of a seven-point 
rating scale in which the Ss rated four in-group and four 
out-group concepts on a set of evaluative scales, For 
the purposes of this study, displaced aggression was 
defined in terms of the attribution of undesirable char- 
acteristics. A negative change of attitude (from pretest 
to posttest) toward a group would be interpreted as a 
sign of displaced aggression. 


RESULTS 


The mean responses to the in-group concepts 
were much more favorable than to the out-group 
concepts on the pretest (as would be expected), 
but the mean approval did not show a significant 
decrease from pretest to posttest for either the out- 
group or in-group (in fact, there was a slight in- 
crease in both). The sigh test indicated that the 
number of Ss showing change to a less favorable 
attitude toward the out-group was not significantly 
different from the number showing more favorable 
changes. Analysis of variance indicated no sig- 
nificant differences between the three frustration 
groups or between the sex groups. Detailed results 
will be found in Congdon (1). 


DISCUSSION 


Our data come most directly into conflict with 
the study of Miller and Bugelski (5). It is apparent 
that several variables could account for our failure 
to duplicate their findings: the general level of 
frustration, the intellectual level of the Ss, and 
opportunity for intropunitive reactions. 

1. Level of frustration. Direct observation in- 
dicated that our subjects were intensely disturbed 
by their failures. Verbalization, sweating, and 
overt movement were much more in evidence for 
the failure groups. However, it is still possible that 
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the frustration in the Miller-Bugelski study was 
perceived as more severe and the tension level 
accordingly higher 

Important in this connection is the factor of 
arbitrariness as stated by Pastore (6). In the 
Miller-Bugeiski study, the frustration was clearly 
arbitrary from the viewpoint of the campers. In 
our experiment, the students believed they failed 
because of their own ineptitude. (No one sus- 
pected the pieces of the 
formboards, for example.) Thus it is possible that 
a more accurate characterization of our subjects 
would be anxiety rather than aggression 

2. Opportunity for intropunitive responses. Since 
the situation was such that the self could be per 
ceived as the frustrating agent, it is likely that 
some aggression (if generated) may have been 
channeled into intropunitive self-criticism. Ver 
balizations of the failure groups showed a consider- 
able proportion of such remarks, although we did 
not keep a formal record of all such comments. 

3. Intellectual level of subjects. It seems probable 
that the average intellectual level of the CCC 
subjects was considerably below college level. 
We know that more intelligent persons are capable 
of more precise perceptual discriminations. Thus 
it is highly plausible that our Ss clearly perceived 
the irrelevance of the minority groups named to 
their frustrating experiences, and persisted in their 
prior evaluations of these groups. 

As Miller (4) has recently pointed out, displace 
ment is intimately involved with stimulus gen- 
eralization. If the subject perceives the stimulus 
offered for displacing reactions as equivalent to 
his perception of the frustrating agent, then ag- 
gressive responses to the new stimulus are probable 
But if no stimulus equivalence is perceived, the 
aggressive tension is presumably sustained and 
gradually drained off in overt muscular activity. 

These observations suggest that the scapegoat 
theory, if psychologists continue to use it, should 
be surrounded by certain restrictions. Essentially 
these relate to: (a) how the individual perceives the 
frustrating agent; and (b) perceived similarity of 
the “scapegoat” to the frustrating agent. This and 
other studies indicate clearly that it is no longer 
legitimate to assume that every blockage of a goal 


absence of essential 
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oriented action will lead to aggression against 
some object. It is also apparent that displacement, 
if it does occur, is subject to the laws of perceptual 
differentiation, 


SUMMARY 


Some subjects were allowed to succeed and 
others were arbitrarily failed on certain per- 
formance tests. Pretest, posttest, and change scores 
for attitudes toward minority groups failed to 
show any significant differences between the ex- 
perimental groups. The findings are interpreted as 
casting doubt on the scapegoat hypothesis of 
prejudice. It is still possible that in everyday life, 
intensity of goal striving and arbitrariness of 
frustration may evoke far higher aggressive 
tensions than in our Ss; it is also possible that the 
average person is incapable of precise perceptual 
differentiations and so generalizes more readily to 
minority groups as prejudice figures. But at 
present it seems incumbent upon anyone accept- 
ing the theory to develop sounder empirical con- 
firmation before asserting its accuracy. 
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SOME SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE SELECTION OF 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS! 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 


Purdue University 


= paper deals with the role of aptitude for 
research and therapy in the selection of 
clinical psychologists. I shall attempt, first, to make 
some theoretical and somewhat speculative com- 
ments on a few personality traits required for the 
profession of clinical psychology. 

Clinical psychology occupies a peculiar place 
among the clinical fields. In addition to applied 
clinical work, there is strong emphasis on scientific 
research. The degree of this emphasis distinguishes 
clinical psychology from psychiatry or social 
work; therefore, the. clinical psychologist must 
combine aptitude and interest for clinical work 
with scientific research aptitude. 

What are some of the personality traits which 
might result in high aptitude for clinical work? 
A clinician should be proficient in diagnosis and 
therapy. Let us first consider therapy. Freud has 
described the attitude with which the clinician 
should listen to his patient as follows: 


All conscious exertion is to be withheld from the 
capacity for attention....One has simply to listen 
and not to trouble to keep in mind anything in particu 
lar... . It is not a good thing to formulate a case scien 
tifically while treatment is proceeding, to reconstruct 
its development, anticipate its progress, and take notes 
from time to time of the condition at the moment, as 
scientific interest would require. .. the most successful 
cases are those in which one proceeds as it were, aim 
lessly, always presenting to them an open mind, free 
from expectation (2, pp. 324-327). 


Obviously, the practices recommended by 
Freud are “unscientific.” Similarly, Reik (4) 
recommends that the therapist should listen to his 
patient with “free-floating attention,” i.e., with- 
out actively directing his attention to particular 
points. Not everybody would agree with Freud or 
Reik. But most clinicians would confirm that the 
manner in which therapists gain insight into their 
patients’ problems is less orderly and systematic 
than, for example, the manner in which research 
workers proceed towards the solution of their 
problems. The therapist cannot always approach 
his patient with definite hypotheses to be corrob- 
orated or disproved. Such hypotheses are often 
formulated quite some time after the beginning of 
the therapeutic process. Until then the work of the 


‘A paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid 
western Psychological Association, Cleveland, 1952, as 
part of a symposium on the role of theory in the train- 
ing of clinical psychologists. 
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therapist consists mainly in “aimless’’ listening 
and waiting for whatever insights occur to him. 
Also after the formulation of hypotheses, ther 
apeutic work rarely permits neat selection of cata 
which corroborate or disprove the hypotheses, and 
the neglecting of other data. Most material offered 
by the patient tentatively strengthens or weakens 
the therapist’s hypotheses rather than corrobo 
rates or disproves them. Thus, the therapist 
must be flexible enough to rearrange his patterns 
in the light of new evidence. His Gestalten must 
be loose in the beginning of therapy, which means 
he must have a high degree of “tolerance of 
ambiguity” (1). 

Also, he can rarely afford to discard material 
that at first sight does not seem to pertain to his 
hypotheses, since such material may either, at a 
later stage of therapy, prove to be pertinent, or 
give rise to new hypotheses. Thus he must exercise 
the function of abstraction with certain reserva- 
tions. Abstraction is the singling out of certain 
characteristics of an object or a situation, and the 
neglect of others. The therapist must attempt to 
single out, without neglecting. He must be able to 
keep his attention on many factors simultaneously, 
even on factors which are not yet meaningful to 
him. 

The comments on therapy thus far refer to the 
therapist’s diagnostic hypotheses, irrespective of 
whether they are communicated to the patient or 
not. The following refers specifically to com 
munications with the patient. 

A therapist who is unable to communicate with 
his patients unless he “knows what he is doing,” 
i.e., unless he is clearly aware of the cues to which 
he responds and of the effect which he expects 
from his statement, will experience various frus- 
trations in the therapeutic situation—at least at 
the present stage of the development of psycho- 
therapy. The therapist must be able to “follow his 
feelings,”’ i.e., to respond to subliminal cues, and, 
while aiming at conscious understanding of his 
procedures, to feel reasonably comfortable also 
when he cannot always achieve such understand- 
ing. This is another form of tolerance of am- 
biguity. Moreover, even if the therapist makes a 
statement with a clear purpose in mind, the 
response which he elicits from the patient does not 
always show clearly whether this purpose has been 
achieved. This uncertainty also must be tolerated 
with equanimity. 

Needless to say, small 


the above is only a 
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selection rather than a complete enumeration of 
the personality characteristics which are desirable 
for people who engage in therapy. In short, the 
therapist’s business is as “messy,” confusing, 
multifaceted, and disorderly as life itself. 

Another function of the practicing clinician is 
diagnosis. It suffices to state that for the applica- 
tion of projective techniques, a similar attitude 
may be as desirable as for the practice of psy- 
chotherapy. Since diagnosis is a part of almost any 
psychotherapeutic procedure, the similarity of 
required attitude is not surprising. The use of 
psychometric tests may require a different at- 
titude, perhaps one which is more similar to the 
attitude required to do controlled research. 

The thought processes required to conduct the 
kind of investigations which are commonly called 
“research” in academic-clinical psychology are 
somewhat different from the thought processes 
used in therapy and pro‘ective diagnosis. Research 
starts with the formulation of an hypothesis. Be- 
fore such an hypothesis is formulated, the ten- 
tative searchings for a problem may require free- 
floating attention as does the conducting of 
psychotherapy. But once the hypothesis is formu- 
lated, the thought processes follow a more definite 
path. A design to test the hypothesis is developed. 
Then the procedures stated in the design are ex- 
ecuted, From then on, the experimenter travels 
along a relatively prescribed road. When he ob- 
serves, he does not attend to all facets of reality, 
but only to the ones under investigation. He 
singles out certain aspects of reality, and neglects 
others, i.e., he abstracts. Thus, he does not engage 
in as much free-floating attention as does the 
therapist. For didactic reasons, the differences 
between the thought processes of the therapist and 
the researcher are being somewhat exaggerated. 

With quantitative research the abstracting 
nature of the thought processes at work becomes 
especially apparent. Wherever real phenomena are 
symbolically represented by numbers, it is obvious 
that only specific aspects of the phenomena are 
being considered, while others are being neglected. 

Thus the research worker’s ability for abstract 
thinking must be highly developec. In order to be 
able to abstract without too much regret, he must 
not be excessively tempted by the multifaceted 
fascination of reality. Figuratively speaking, when 
traveling in an unknown country he must be in- 
terested in drawing a map of the country without 
longing to paint a picture of it instead. 

Since his procedure follows a relatively definite 
plan, the research worker does not have to be quite 
as willing to reorganize his Gestalten as does the 
therapist. A moderate amount of rigidity might be 
less of a disadvantage in research than in therapy. 

The tendency to respond to subliminal cues and 
not to be disturbed if conscious understanding can- 
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not always be achieved is an asset in therapy but 
a liability in research work. Also, the tendency to 
“put up” with data which do not clearly corrob- 
orate or disprove hypotheses may be unfavorable 
for good research. Thus a strong desire for cer- 
tainty might be a more important attitude for the 
research worker than a tolerance of uncertainty. 

The differences between the thought processes 
which are at work during therapy and the ones in 
which the research worker engages may be due to 
an inherent difference between therapy and 
scientific research. Or they may be due to the fact 
that therapy is a field which is stili comparatively 
young and has not as yet gone beyond a somewhat 
speculative stage. 

The fact that clinical work and scientific re- 
search require different intellectual orientation is 
an important problem in the selection of prospec- 
tive clinical psychologists since they should be 
effective and feel comfortable when assuming both 
kinds of mental attitudes. In this respect, the 
vocational requirements of clinical psychology are 
more difficult to fulfill than the requirements of 
social work and of psychiatry since scientific re- 
search is not emphasized as much in these pro- 
fessions as it is in clinical psychology. It is almost 
as if the student of clinical psychology were con- 
fronted with two somewhat contradictory de- 
mands, as if he were asked to go out in the rain 
without getting wet. He should be free-floating 
and focused as far as his attention is concerned; he 
should perceive loose and strict Gestalten; he 
should be abstract and concrete; he should have 
strong tolerance for uncertainty, and resolute 
insistence on certainty. In other words, he should 
be able to engage in highly fluid and also in strictly 
circumscribed thought processes. Frequent com- 
plaints about the lack of scientific thinking in 
mainly clinically oriented students and about the 
absence of a “third ear’ (4) with the research 
oriented, and especially experimentally oriented 
students, show that the problem is more than a 
theoretical one. 

Also pertinent are Kelly’s findings (3) of nega- 
tive correlations between diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic competence and scientific scores on the 
Kuder Test. These correlations are among the 
highest found in the study on the prediction of 
performance in clinical psychology. However, it 
must be stated that the correlation between the 
Kuder scientific score and research competence 
was found to be zero. 

Similarly, Anne Roe’s (5) findings on the 
relative aloofness of scientists from emotional 
relationships with other people suggests that 
scientific attitude and clinical attitude may be 
hard to combine. 

Because the clinical psychologist is confronted 
with types of problems which require very dif- 
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ferent mental attitudes for their solution, he must 
be able to adapt his mode of thinking to the re- 
quirements of the external situation. It is imper- 
ative that he should be “problem centered” 
rather than “method centered,” i.e., when solving 
a problem he should be mainly interested in the 
solution rather than in the techniques he uses. If, 
when doing research, he derives satisfaction 
mainly from the elegant abstractness and rigor of 
his experimental design rather than from the 
solution of his problem, he also may be inclined to 
apply his satisfying mode of thought in less 
appropriate contexts. (A similar attitude might be 
without danger or even advantageous for, say, a 
mathematician.) Unfortunately, just this attitude 
is frequently encouraged by supervisors of grad- 
uate research. On the other hand, if a clinician, 
when doing therapy or projective testing, gets 
strong pleasure from the absence of definite rules 
and regulations, if he enjoys the fact that loose 
thinking is “permitted” more than he enjoys the 
solution of his problem, this must be considered a 
danger signal. 

It is possible that the problem of selection of 
clinical psychologists will become easier in the 
future. Perhaps the modes of thought used in 
research and in clinical practice will come closer to 
each other as time goes on. This approach might 
be predicted in either of two ways. 

1. As more and more knowledge is gained about 
clinical practices, the intellectual approach used by 
the clinical practitioner may become more and 
more similar to the intellectual approach used in 
scientific research. Clinical practice will cease to 
require people who can “draw sufficient conclusions 
from insufficient premises.’”’ Laws will be known 
which lead the clinician to the desired goal with a 
high amount of certainty, and which will partially 
replace the use of “intuition.” 


2. The methods used in clinical research may, in 
the future, become more and more similar to the 
methods now used in clinical practice. Let us use 
Freud’s work as an illustration. Among academic 
psychologists the statement is frequently made 
that it is too bad that Freud never did any research 
on his very stimulating clinical hunches. Freud 
himself could hardly agree with such a statement; 
instead, he would claim that he spent his whole 
life doing research! It is possible that the concept 
of clinical research will undergo drastic changes in 
the future so that it will include Freud’s work 

Such a development would, for example, imply 
the acceptance of individual case studies as re- 
search. The methods used to find general laws 
would closely resemble the methods used to 
understand the problems of an individual patient 

During the last decade, clinical psychology has 
followed along the path of both predictions. 
Diagnosis and therapy have become more “‘scien- 
tific’ and scientific research has become more 
“clinical.” Any further development in these 
directions will, in the opinion of the author, 
facilitate the task of appropriate selection of 
clinical psychologists. 
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TEST PERFORMANCE AS AN INVOLUNTARY FUNCTION OF 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


LARRY BRUNK 


University of Kansas 


Ws one person first meets another, his 
social behavior tends to be stylized and 
formal, and it may be presumed that some degree 
of tension underlies this behavior. Assuming the 
continued presence of the recently introduced 
stranger, how persistent is this tension? Should 
human behavior in this regard approximate the 
pattern easily observed among domestic animals, 
wariness will prove to be a simple inverse function 


of familiarity and time. But verbal behavior in 
the human animal suggests the possibility that, 
given favorable circumstances, the primitive re- 
action to strangeness may be quickly dispelled. 

If this is not the case, if the tension aroused by 
making a new acquaintance persists in spite of 
circumstances favorable for its reduction, it is 
possible this tension will adversely affect test 
performance. This possibility will here be explored 
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by the use of the Vigotsky Blocks. Performance on 
this test has long been considered intimately re- 
lated to tension, although the exact nature of the 
relationship is admittedly obscure (1, 2). That the 
tense and anxious subject (.S) perseverates in seeking 
overelaborate and specious solutions, thus pro- 
longing the testing situation, is perhaps as likely 
an interpretation as any other (4). 

For reasons to be ciscussed shortly, we adopted 
the unusual procedure of administering the 
Vigotsky test to teams of two members each. In 
the control group both Ss comprising a team knew 
each other and the experimenter (Z£) prior to testing; 
in the experimental group one S knew both £ and 
the second S, but this second S and E were in- 
troduced for the first time when the experimental 
team reported to take the test. It was hypothesized 
that the stress situation encountered by the ex- 
perimental teams would make for comparatively 
less proficient Vigotsky performance as indicated 
by time and clue scores 

The experiment differs from other supposedly 
stressful situations in that no attempts were made 
during testing to induce tension. The exact op- 
posite was the case. Every effort was made to 
maintain a friendly and permissive atmosphere in 
testing both experimental and control teams. If the 
experimental teams are significantly less proficient 


it will be indicated that tension provoked by mak- 
ing a new acquaintance is not immediately dis- 
pelled by the favorable condition of mutual at- 
tempts at friendliness as well as the reassuring 
presence of a mutual friend. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were 40 students at the University of Kansas. 
The prospective control team was approached when the 
two Ss were together; the prospective S of the experi 
mental team was approached singly and asked to pro- 
vide his own purtner for the experiment. From that 
point on the two groups were treated alike. When 
those approached agreed to participate, an appointment 
was made for a definite time and place. Upon their 
arrival at the testing room the two Ss were thanked for 
their trouble and a few minutes were spent in casual 
conversation prior to the introduction of the Vigotsky 
test for their joint solution 


The Vigotsky Test 


The test itself consists of 22 blocks which are to be 
divided into four logical categories. The blocks may be 
divided into several different groups prior to obtaining 
the correct solution, a dual criterion involving height 
and area. Proficiency on the test is customarily meas- 
ured by the time necessary to complete the task and the 
number of clue blocks exposed 


Test Behavior 


The behavior of two-person college-level teams in 
solving the puzzle may be summarized as foliows: (a) 
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The test is attacked with considerable activity by both 
Ss. (6) Intercommunication between Ss is maintained 
almost without interruption. (c) When the solution is 
finally attained, the Ss usually indicate they consider 
it a joint product, not the exclusive or even the princi- 
pal contribution of either S. The exceptions to this are 
usually clear cases of humorous derogation of the part- 
ner. (d) Lines of attack are usually discussed so thor- 
oughly, and mutual influence of ideas so rapid and 
subtle, that it is rare for the protocols to show with any 
clarity that one of the two teammates actually did con- 
tribute more to the solution than did the other. (¢) 
Overt signs of tension are almost nonexistent, regardless 
of the length of the testing! situation. (f) After the 
first few seconds the Ss pay little attention to Z; they 
seldom look at him except when they submit a solution 
for approval. 

This last-mentioned characteristic was of course a 
crucial one in suggesting the use of the dual administra- 
tion in preference to the standard administration to 
one S. The attitudes of 2 may be fairly held to influence 
performance to a minimal extent in the former, but 
this would certainly not be the case with the standard 
administration. A final characteristic of the dual ad- 
ministrations is an astonishing uniformity. The six 
general statements above are almost identically applic- 
able to each of our 20 records. 

In testing we followed the regular instructions (3), 
with the exception that reassurance or reiteration of 
instructions was hardly ever considered necessary. Ap- 
parently the presence of a teammate who is jointly 
responsible for the solution of the problem, and with 
whom one discusses the task, operates to dispel the 
frustrating features of the task so frequently noted in 
the literature. 

No psychology students were included in the experi- 
ment, and our Ss were drawn from widely diversified 
social groups at the University. Each sex is about 
equally represented in each group, and ACE scores 
available on about half of each group indicates the ex 
perimental g-oup to have a slight advantage in intel- 
ligence. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The experimental teams averaged 25.2 minutes 
and 4.6 clues in obtaining the solution, while the 
control group took an average of 8.7 minutes and 
1.4 clues. Thus the teams of which only one S 
was previously acquainted with Z took nearly 
three times as many clues and as much time, and 
the results are statistically significant (p < .01 for 
both time and clues, Wilcoxon’s T test for un- 
paired replicates [5], two tails). 

The protocols were examined for possible dif- 
ferences in cooperativeness with negative results. 
All team performances seemed to be characterized 
by friendly cooperation. Such a conclusion could 
not be reached if we chose to make a literal inter- 
pretation of remarks made by several Ss from both 
groups. The Ss were often sharply critical of the 
partner or of Z, but these comments were offered 
and received with laughter. They seemed to be 
principally a function of the unrestrained verbosity 
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that characterized ail 20 performances. The un- 
self-conscious chatter typical of the team solution 
has no counterpart in the standard testing situ- 
ation in which only one S grapples with the 
problem. 

It might be expected that the behavior of the 
“stranger” S would be noticeably more restrained 
and tense than that of his partner. That such was 
not the case points up the subtlety of the phe- 
nomenon here considered. It also is believed to 
demenstrate the similarity of the testing situation 
to what ordinarily happens in a small group when 
strangers are present. The behavior of the entire 
group is affected, not merely that of the unac- 
quainted persons. 

It was hypothesized that a significant difference 
in control and experimental groups would be 
attributed to a slight awkwardness or tension 
induced by meeting a person for the first time. An 
alternative explanation is worthy of attention 
perhaps the desire to please the new acquaintance 
took the form of seeking overelaborate solutions. 
The behavior of some of the experimental teams 
supports this latter interpretation quite clearly. 
One team of two freshman giris worked for some 
time on complicated attempts at solution based on 
shape; when they finally obtained the correct 
solution they were obviously disappointed. The 
previously known S exclaimed, “I didn’t think 
you’d have Kay and myself come all the way up 
here just to divide a bunch of blocks by how big 
they are!” That we especially exert ourselves to 
please a new acquaintance is believed to be a 
common tendency in interpersonal relations; we 
are also concerned that two friends of ours who are 
meeting for the first time by our introduction 
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should properly impress each other. Perhaps in the 
experimental teams the desire to please took the 
form of looking for a difficult relationship in the 
blocks. This interpretation is also favored by the 
fact that no discernible tension in any of the team 
performances was apparent; if tension is postulated 
as the causal factor, it is an unobserved tension in 
the present experiment. But neither interpretation 

is excluded by the present results. The use of a 

GSR technique could possibly determine whether 

two factors are indeed present. 

To conclude with a note on the method, it is 
believed that the dual administration might well be 
tried with other tests, at least as an exploratory 
device. It gives information sought by the older 
introspection techniques without the use of that 
most awkward of injunctions, ‘Please think aloud.” 
In the present experiment Ss communicated freely 
and fully, ignoring the fact that Z was privy to 
their exchanges. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON A VIENNESE SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 


Purdue University 


| © Song of psychological theories and 
practices which have developed in cultures 
different from our own promises to be a rewarding 
enterprise. The investigator can expect to dis- 
cover something new, since psychological orienta- 
tion is partially a matter of subjective values and 
thus is even more dependent on the cultural frame 
of reference than more objective scientific en 
deavors. 

The following is a report on a school of psy- 
chotherapy, called Logotherapy or Existential 
Analysis, which was originated by Viktor E. 
Frankl of the Department of Neurology and 
Psychiatry at the University of Vienna. The 


name, Existential Analysis, points toward the 
influence on Frankl’s thinking of Heidegger, 
Kierkegaard, and other existential philosophers. 
The name Logotherapy indicates Frankl’s em- 
phasis upon the spiritual and value-oriented 
aspects of human beings, as contrasted to Freud’s 
biological orientation. Frankl’s teachings have 
apparently attracted a large number of followers 
among psychotherapists as well as among laymen 
in central Europe. His teachings have become a 
philosophy of life, or perhaps a religion, for many 
people. In his writing, Frankl refers to experiences 
which are typical of the Hitler period: e.g., being a 
prisoner in a concentration camp. Other experi- 
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ences of this area and era are not explicitly men- 
tioned, but they can be read between the lines. 
One gets the impression that Frank!’s spiritual 
attitudes aim to counteract some of the demorali 
zation due to the breakdown of National Socialism 
and the lack of any supporting faith to take its 
place. A mental-hygiene philosophy which has 
arisen from an experiential soil so different from 
ours is not necessarily without value to us. On the 
contrary, we might assume that the European 
postwar uprootedness, quantitatively so much 
more serious, might have some qualitative sim- 
ilarities to our own lack of direction, and that 
intense spiritual suffering might produce effective 
spiritual antidotes against suffering. 

Some parts of Frankl’s teachings are so mystical 
and confused that it would be without value to 
report them here. Therefore, I have selected only a 
few points which seem of special interest. My own 
remarks will always be presented in separate 
paragraphs headed ‘‘comments.” 


1. Frankl states that neuroses are caused by 
repression of the patient’s sense of responsibility 
and that it is the function of psychotherapy to 
bring this repressed sense of responsibility back 
into the patient’s awareness. Phobias, for example, 
are seen as caused by a displacement to irrelevant 
stimuli of the qualms and fears of a repressed 
conscience, Similarly, realistic and socially adapted 
conscientiousness, when repressed, will manifest 
itself in the bizarre pseudo conscientiousness of the 
compulsive neurotic. In some of his writings, 
Frank! sees this sense of responsibility as trans- 
cendental, i.e., as the moral obligation to carry out 
God's demands. However, his ideas do not lose 
meaning if this religious interpretation is deleted. 

Comments: Frankl’s conception of the etiology 
of neuroses resembles Mowrer’s theories in many 
ways. The transcendental nature of the conscience, 
however, is a distinguishing feature between the 
two systems. Also, Jung’s analytic psychology 
has many similarities with Frankl’s system. 

My own attitude towards an ethical conception 
of neuroses is as follows: Although traditional 
psychotherapy has insisted that therapeutic 
practices have to be based on findings on etiology, 
it is quite possible that certain factors might cause 
neuroses during early childhood and that entirely 
different factors might relieve neuroses during 
adulthood. Therefore, the following two questions 
should be considered independently of each other: 
(a) To what extent does the neglect of ethical con 
siderations cause neuroses? (b) To what extent 
does the stress on ethical considerations improve 
certain kinds of neurotic patients? Helping the pa- 
tient develop effective and socially acceptable de- 
fenses against anxiety—such as a supportive sys- 
tem of ethical values—seems a more reaiistic, even 
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though perhaps a less ambitious, goal of therapy 
than “getting to the roots” of the disorder. 


2. In other writings Frankl expresses himself 
more generally about the etiology of emotional 
disorders. He states that neurosis constitutes a 
repression of the spiritual needs of the individual. 
This repression results in “spiritual starvation”’: 
because the neurotic’s spiritual needs are re- 
pressed, he can not find adequate satisfaction for 
these needs. His repression prevents him from 
developing a sense of meaning in life. The im- 
portance of such meaning is illustrated in 
Nietzsche’s saying, “If life has a ‘Why’ almost any 
‘How’ can be tolerated” (translated by the author) 
Thus, it becomes the task of the therapist to help 
the patient become aware of his spiritual needs. 

Life, according to Frankl, can obtain a meaning 
through the materialization of three kinds of 
values: (a) Achievement values. These values are 
materialized through any work from which society 
benefits. In this connection, Frankl puts strong 
emphasis on the idea that the responsibility of 
every person is determined by the demands of the 
moment. It is as senseless to map out one’s life 
tasks in advance as it would be to plan all one’s 
moves when playing chess without giving consider- 
ation to the constantly changing constellation. 
(6) Experience values. These values are mate- 
rialized by experiencing love, sympathy, a feeling 
for nature or art, and other positive emotions 
(c) Values of suffering. These are materialized 
through courageous bearing of inevitable suffering. 
That suffering can be a value is illustrated by sug- 
gestive quotations, such as the following: “When 
I stand upon my unhappiness, I am taller” 
(Hoelderlin) (translated by the authot). 

Comments: Many religions have stressed the 
positive value of suffering. Since suffering is un- 
avoidable, it seems much wiser to adopt a philos- 
ophy of life which accepts a certain amount of 
suffering or even gives it a positive value. Our 
current mental-hygiene philosophy, on the con- 
trary, stresses the idea that people ought to be 
happy, that unhappiness is a symptom of malad- 
justment. Such a value system might be respon- 
sible for the fact that the burden of unavoidable 
unhappiness is increased by unhappiness about 
being unhappy. 

The statement that the meaning of life, as 
Frank! puts it, is determined by the demand of the 
moment, represents an especially skillful means of 
comforting those people who, at the moment, do 
not feel they have any important task to give their 
lives meaning; for it leaves thern the hope that the 
chess game will change in such a way in the future 
that they will be confronted with a challenge. 


3. Happiness and well-being, Frank! postulates, 
do not give life a meaning by themselves. Instead 
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they are by-products of a realization of other 
values. 

Comments: There is much wisdom in de-em- 
phasizing happiness as a goal to be aspired toward, 
since happiness is the more likely to be achieved the 
less it is intentionally pursued (15). As Kierkegaard 
states it: “The door to happiness opens toward the 
outside”’ (translated by the author). 


4. Fear of death, of aging, and discomfort 
caused by the passing of time, are among the 
most important sources of anxiety among humans. 
Frank!’s philosophy attempts to find one at least 
partial antidote against these threats. The future, 
he says, consists of nonmaterialized possibilities; 
the past, however, consists of materialized possi- 
biities, of things that we have brought into 
existence and that are stored there, safely and 
immutably. Thus, “having-been” is the most 
effective way of overcoming transiency and of 
achieving eternity. Such considerations tend to 
change people’s attitude towards the paasing of 
time from negative to positive. 


DtscuUSSION 


It is obvious that Frankl’s ideas represent a 
psychological school very different frcem the 
commonly known schools. Most of the latter at 
least try to maintain a certain pretense of em- 
piricism and objectivity. In contrast, in Frankl’s 
thinking, subjective values are openly and un- 
disguisedly expressed. 

My own interest in Frankl’s thinking stems 
from the following considerations. Various indi- 
cations suggest that this ideology has attracted 
many followers and has perhaps given comfort to 
many people in the setting in which it developed. 
Would it be equally effective on other cultural 
soil? I do not know. My point is that we should use 
our techniques of observation and research to in- 
vestigate what is, perhaps, the most important 
problem of our time: From what kinds of ide- 
ologies can different types of individuals benefit? 
What kind of “religion” do different personalities 
need? In other words, let us explore the research 
possibilities suggested by James’ famous book, 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 

Thus far, our mental-hygiene activity has con- 
sisted in “telling lay people about our findings”’ in 
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popularized form. In contrast, it is my suggestion 
that our findings should tell us ‘“‘what to tell to lay 
people,” i.e., that we should do more research on 
what kind of popular teachings can be expected 
to have the most beneficial effect. How this might 
be done without hypocrisy and demagoguery and 
other points regarding the same problem, are dis- 
cussed in somewhat more detail in another note 
by the author (14). Loevinger (12) touches upon 
the same idea when she suggests that we might 
damage parents by giving them our findings on the 
effect of parental attitudes and behavior upon the 
psychic development of children. Instead, she says, 
our research efforts should be focused on the effects 
of such teachings upon parents, and on what to 
teach in order to produce the highest possible 
benefit. 
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STATUS FACTORS IN PEDESTRIAN VIOLATION OF TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


MONROE LEFKOWITZ, ROBERT R. BLAKE anp JANE SRYGLEY MOUTON 
The University of Texas 


Ae factor of importance in determining 


the reaction a given prohibition will evoke 
whether conformance or violation—is the re 
spondent’s knowledge of the behavior the restric- 
tion has produced in others (1). More people will 
conform when they see others conforming to a 
restriction, while knowledge that violations occur 
will increase the probability of infraction. The 
validity of these statements for a typical situation 
involving a prohibition has been demonstrated by 
an experiment dealing with reactions to signs 
forbidding entry to a building (2). When test 


subjects saw that another person violated the sign, 
they also violated it significantly more frequently 
than when they saw that another person had 
reacted in compliance with the prohibition. 


PROBLEM 


The power of others to increase or decrease the 
strength of a prohibition is probably a function of 
“who the others are.” Blake and Mouton (1) 
proposed that the perceived status of the person 
whose behavior serves as a model will be an im- 
portant factor in determining the rate of violation. 
“High status figures known to violate a given law 
will have greater influence in weakening it than if 
only low status people are known to be violators. 
The same holds for conformance. When high status 
individuals are known to accept the prohibition it 
should have the effect of making the law more 
acceptable than if only low status people are known 
to conform.” 

The present paper is concerned with testing the 
validity of the statements relating status of the 
violator who serves as a model to the reaction a 
prohibition provokes in others. Perceived status 
quality of the person whose behavior toward a 
prohibition served as model for others was sys- 
tematically varied. The basic hypothesis was that 
a naive subject facing a prohibition will more 
likely violate or conform when a high status person 
serves as a model for conformance or violation 
than when a low status person does so. 


EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 
Prohibition Situation 


The prohibition was a pedestrian traffic signal that 
flashed from “wait” to “walk” alternatively with the 
red, amber, and green signals regulating the flow of 
motor traffic. During every fifty-five second interval, 
the “wait” signal flashed for forty seconds and the 
“walk” for fifteen. Observations were made during the 
“wait” signal when the sign forbade movement across 
the street 
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A counterbalanced design was employed with re- 
spect to daily time periods for observations and loca- 
tions of the “wait-walk” signals. Data were collected 
on three successive afternoons during the hours from 
12 to 1, 2 to 3, and 4 to 5 respectively. The “wait- 
walk” signals were located at three street corners at 
right angles to the main thoroughfare in the central 
commercial section of Austin, Texas. An observer lo- 
cated approximately 100 feet away from the corner 
recorded the data. Police officers were not on duty at 
the locations during the time intervals when data were 
collected, but arrangements for conducting the erperi- 
ments had been made with the Traffic Department of 
the Austin Police Department. 


Subjects 

With the exception of children and physically handi- 
capped people, the 2,103 pedestrians passing the three 
locations during the three test intervals served as 
subjects. 


Covariations in Perceived Status of and Violation 
by the Model : 

Two aspects of social background were covaried in 
the experimental design suggested by Helson’s adapta- 
tion-level theory (3). One was the behavior of an 
experimenter’s model who either complied with or vio- 
lated the “wait” signal. The second was the perceived 
status of the experimenter’s model. The experimenter’s 
model was a 31-year-old male. By changing his clothing 
the model’s perceived status was either high or low. 
For half the conformance reactions and half the viola- 
tion responses, the experimenter’s model was dressed 
in clothing intended to typify a high status person, with 
a freshly pressed suit, shined shoes, white shirt, tie and 
straw hat. Well-worn scuffed shoes, soiled patched 
trousers and an unpressed blue denim shirt served to 
define the model as a low status person for the remain- 
ing half of the conforming and violating conditions. The 
rate of pedestrian violation observed during the same 
time intervals and at the same test locations with the 
experimenter’s model absent served as the neutral or 
control condition. 

The experimental design permitted both social back- 
ground factors to be varied simultaneously. For exam- 
ple, at 12:00 noon on one day the experimenter’s 
model, dressed in one status attire, conformed to the 
“wait” stimulus by crossing the street when the signal 
changed to “walk.” The procedure was repeated for 
each of five trials, with the number of subjects conform- 
ing or violating recorded. Following these trials, pedes- 
trians were observed for five additional trials under the 
neutral condition in which the experimenter’s model 
was absent. The experimenter’s model returned to the 
scene dressed in the other status attire and violated the 
“wait” signal by crossing the street once at approxi- 
mately the midpoint of each “wait” interval for the 
same number of trials. The inverse order for conforming 
and violating trials was followed the next day, and 
$0 on 
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Criteria for Scoring Violation 

Two criteria were used in assessing whether pedes- 
trians were violating the “wait” signal. Only subjects 
standing with the experimenter’s model before he 
crossed the street were included in the data. Pedestrians 
reaching or passing the white line in the center of the 
street while the signa! still flashed “wait” were recorded 
as violators. By using the center line as the criterion for 
scoring violation and conformity, errors of judgment 
as to pedestrian intent were reduced to a minimum. All 
others meeting the first criterion but not the second 
were recorded as conforming with the prohibition 


RESULTS 


Results from the several experimental and con- 
trol conditions are presented in Tables 1 and 2 
Examination of column totals demonstrates that 
the presence of a model of either high or low per 
ceived status complying with the signal prohibition 
did not increase the rate of pedestrain conformance 
beyond that observed for the control condition. 
Since the rate of conformance under neutral con- 
ditions was so high (99 per cent), the present study 
did not permit a valid test of the proposition that 
seeing another person conform increased rate of 
conformity (x? = 1.30, 1 df). However, the 
presence of a model of either high or low perceived 
status violating the prohibition increased the 
pedestrian violation rate above that for the control 
condition. The x? (48.04, 1 df) between control and 
experimental conditions is significant beyond the 
1 per cent level of confidence. This finding is 
consistent with results from the comparable part 
of the experiment dealing with the violation of a 
sign forbidding the entry of a building (2). 


TABLE 1 
Reactions or Test Supyects TO EXPERIMENTAL 
TREATMENTS AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 


Reactions of Experimenter’s Model 


= 


Conforming; Control{ Violating 
Status Attire of . 
Experimenter's 


Model 


conforms 


edestrian 
Pedest 
violates 
Pedestrian 
conforms 
Pedestrian 
violates 
Pedestrian 
conforms 
Pedestrian 
violates 
Pedestrian 
conforms 
Pedestrian 
violates 


~ 
Ps 

4 

Re 
S 

= 

% 
RS 


86 95 


Se 


99 
420 5 | 276 1091; 18 
01 96 98 02 


Total N 771 8 | 526 2039 64 
% 99 01 91:09 | 97 03 





t The entries in the high and low status rows represent con- 
trol observations made under conditions identical with the ob- 
servations for the high and low status conditions except that the 
experimenter’s model was absent 

* The unequal N's are due to slight variations in the flow of 
pedestrians under counterbalanced test conditions. 
+ Figures rounded to the nearest per cent 
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TABLE 2 
x? VaLves ror DirreRENCES BETWEEN CONDITIONS 


Level 
of 
Signi 
hcance 


Conditions 


Conforming model vs. control 1.30 

Violating model vs. control 48 .04 

High status violating model vs. control|44. 59 

Low status violating model vs. control) 3.88 

High status condition: violating model 44.56 
vs. conforming model 

Low status condition: violating model 
vs. conforming model 

Violating condition: high status model |16.61 
vs. low status model 


16.22 


The relationship between status and violation is 
shown in ‘cell frequencies across rows of Table 1, 
When a perceived high status model was seen to 
violate the prohibition, 14 per cent of pedestrians 
violated the signal restricting movement. The 
x? of 44.59 (1 df) for the difference in pedestrian 
violation between the high status violation and the 
control conditivn, and the x* of 44.56 (1 df) for 
the difference between perceived high status 
violation and perceived high status conformance 
are both significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 
The results demonstrate that when a high status 
person violated a prohibition, there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the rate of violation by pedestri- 
ans. An examination of differences in pedestrian 
violations that were provoked by a violating per- 
son of low status contrasted with both a low status 
person who conforms (x* = 16.22, 1 df) and also 
with the control condition where the low status 
person was absent (x* = 3.88, 1 df) leads to the 
conclusion that the low status violator increased 
the pedestrian violation rate beyond that typical 
for either of the other two conditions. Such findings 
demonstrate that with a person whose perceived 
status quality was either high or low acting as a 
model by violating a prohibition, the pedestrian 
violation rate was increased significantly beyond 
that occurring when the model either conformed or 
was absent. 

From the standpoint of the hypothesis stated in 
the introduction, the significant comparison is that 
between violation rates when the status of the 
violator was shifted from low to high. Changing 
the status of the violator from low to high through 
creating differences in attire increased pedestrian 
violations from 4 per cent to 14 per cent. The 
x’ of 16.61 (1 df) for this difference in violation 
rate is significant at the 1 per cent level. Such 
findings point to the conclusion that if a situation 
contains a violator, a significantly greater number 
of pedestrians will violate the signal when the 
status model is high rather than low. This finding 
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confirms the prediction given in the introduction. 
The behavior of others is not of equal weight in 
determining the readiness to violate a prohibition. 
Rather the higher the status of the perceived 
violator the greater the reduction in conformance 
to a prohibition by pedestrians in the same situ- 
ation. 
SUMMARY 


Pedestrians violated the prohibition of an 
automatic traffic signal more often in the presence 
of an experimenter’s model who violated the 
prohibition than when the latter conformed or was 
absent. Significantly more violations occurred 
among pedestrians when the nonconforming model 
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was dressed to represent high social status than 
when his attire suggested lower status. 
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SOME REACTIONS TO A HYPOTHETICAL DISASTER 


ALBERT PEPITONE, JAMES C, DIGGORY anp W. H. WALLACE 


University of Pennsylvania 


ypoTHEses about behavior under threat are 
H difficult to test in real life disasters and 
other extreme situations. Apart from the obvious 
difficulty of achieving adequate controls, it is 
usually not possible to begin data collection until 
after the threatening situation has passed or 
greatly diminished in strength. In the case of 
disaster, respondents who are interviewed after the 
physical impact may show serious distortions and 
obliterations of memory. Moreover, observations 
of behavior made postdisaster may not validly 
reflect the dynamics of threat. The actual loss of 
valued objects may generate entirely different 
motivation and behavior from the threatened loss 
of such objects 


PROCEDURE 


The foregoing limitations of field studies led the 
authors to design an experiment in which a hypothetical 
disaster is employed for studying behavior under 
threat. The essential procedure was to present subjects 
(Ss) with a plausible, written description of an impend- 
ing disaster, with instructions for them to record in 
writing exactly what they thought they would do under 
such circumstances. Their behavior was to begin with 
hearing an announcement of tke impending event and 
continue through successive 15-minute periods for two 
hours up to the point at which the disaster was to 
strike. 

Two levels of “hypothetical” threat were employed 
in the experiment. For 34 Ss the disaster involved the 
threat of death-—the “Hi Threat” condition; 33 Ss 
were threatened with a mild, temporary incapacitation 


—the “Lo Threat” condition.! The Ss were student 
volunteers and were assigned to one of the experimental 
treatments on a random basis. The instructions were as 
follows: 

For all subjects: You are alone in your Philadelphia 
apartment where you now live while attending summer 
school. You are reading a letter which recounts the ad- 
ventures of your family and relatives at their vacation 
spot in the Poconos.’ Soft strains of music come from a 
radio on a nearby table. It is 2:30 in the afternoon. The 
music is suddenly interrupted and the announcer says, 

“Attention, please! Attention! For an important 
announcement we take you to Civil Defense Head- 
quarters.” 

There is a moment of silence. Then you hear: 

“Attention, please! Air Force Radar Stations have 
positively identified a flight of enemy bombers headed 
toward Philadelphia. Their speed indicates they will be 
over the city at 4:30 p.m. 

“Air Force officiais estimate that in spite of inter- 
ceptor action, about 60% of the attacking force will 
reach the target. Official intelligence sources say the 
bombers are too small to be carrying atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs. It is certain that the bombers will spray 
their target witha... 


! Subjects were further subdivided by having the 
instructions state either that it was certain (Hi proba- 
bility) or uncertain (Lo probability) that the area where 
S was would be attacked. However, since there were 
no differences between Hi and Lo Probability of Loss, 
these conditions were combined within each degree of 
loss condition. 

* Because our major interest was in the person’s be- 
havior directed toward saving himself, S’s family was 
purposely absented from the danger area. 
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For the Hi Threat Condition 


highly lethal gas.* The gas is so toxic that death 
within 10 seconds of inhalation is certain. A new 
antidote which will definitely prevent death. . . 


For all subjects 


For the Lo Threat Condition 


.. mildly debilitating gas.* Within 10 seconds after it 
is inhaled, the gas produces nausea and fatigue in 
the limbs which last about a week, foliowed by 
complete recovery. A new antidote which will 
definitely prevent these ill effects. . . . 


. . will be available for free mass distribution at all downtown hospitals by 4:00 this afternoon.” 





Analysis of the data, i.e., Ss’ written “predictions” 
of what they would do, was guided by a set of categories 
representing various behaviors observed in real life 
disasters. Since the categories were qualitatively highly 
distinct, there was relatively little difficulty in tabulat- 
ing the frequency of each type of behavior. In fact, there 
was virtually perfect agreement between two “coders” 
who scored a large sample of the protocols indepen- 
dently. 


RESULTS 


1. It is obvious that a disaster which involves 
the potential loss of highly valued objects such as 
one’s own life or the life of a loved one will arouse a 
greater degree of threat than a disaster which 
entails a relatively low degree of loss. With respect 
to the hypothetical situations employed here, we 
find that more Ss in the Hi Threat condition 
predict they would show more symptoms of threat 
such as disorganization, fear, hysteria, etc. than 
in the Lo Threat condition. The difference is 
significant at better than the .05 level of con- 
fidence (x? = 4.69). 

2. In real-life disasters, one can observe three 
major categories of behavior designed to minimize 
or avoid the danger: (a) evacuation—physically 
removing oneself from the danger area, (b) active 
defense—confronting and fighting the physical 
events which comprise the disaster, (c) encapsula- 
tion—seeking shelter in the danger area. Responses 
to the hypothetical disaster could be classified in 
precisely the same way. 

Evacuation. Included in this category are Ss 
who say they would leave town by automobile, 
public conveyance, or on foot. This mode of action 
is indicated either to be the only one Ss would 
undertake or to have priority where other al- 
ternatives are considered. Thus, a few Ss said they 
would evacuate until or unless they found the 
roads clogged up, in which case they would return 
to the city and try to obtain the antidote. Par- 
enthetically, it is of interest to note that most Ss 
who say they would evacuate leave the city in a 
westerly direction, i.e., away from the presumptive 
course of the enemy planes. In several instances, 


* Gas was selected as the “disaster” agent because 
it permitted the degree of loss factor to be manipulated 
easily. A military setting was employed because it per- 
mitted communications toward S which could plausibly 
state the nature of the potential disaster. 


however, the direction of evacuation was governed 
by the fictional location of Ss’ loved ones, i.e., 
north or north by slightly west to the Pocono 
Mountains. 

Active defense. Included in this category are Ss 
who say they would proceed to downtown hos- 
pitals for the explicit purpose of obtaining the 
antidote. As in the case of evacuation, active 
defense was either the only action the Ss con- 
sidered, or it was the response that was given the 
highest priority. 

Encapsulation. The Ss in this category said they 
would remain in their apartments (or go to 
friends’ houses nearby) and perform a variety of 
minor protective actions. In essence, these Ss 
indicated no intention of moving out of the 
vicinity in which the attack was supposed to 
occur. 

Two Ss were placed in a “Nothing” category. 
The actions they said they would take were clearly 
not designed to avoid the imminent danger. 
Eight Ss said their actions would be exclusiveiy in 
line with their role of nurse. ‘This behavior was not 
classifiable either as ‘“‘self-protective’’ or as 
“nothing.” Finally, there was one case whose 
predicted responses were such that they could not 
be coded in any way. There are thus 58 cases dis- 
tributed over four response categories as indicated 
in Table 1. 

A meaningful interpretation of Table 1 can be 
made if it is assumed that each of the hypothetical 
behavior categories is an “escape path” which 
entails a relative degree of risk. Thus, evacuation 
would appear to be a less risky response than either 
active defense or encapsulation. If the person 
evacuates, he is out of the specified danger area 
On the other hand, something could easily prevent 


TABLE 1 


Noumser or Ss iw gacn Hyporwericar 
Benavion CATEGORY 


Lo Threat 


Hi Threat 
(N= 3) (N = 28) 


Evacuation 9 3 
Active defense 17 19 
Encapsulation 3 5 
Nothing 1 1 
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the distribution of the antidote to all hospitals, 
or, if delivered, the supply could be quickly ex 
hausted. If the person does not obtain the antidote 
in time, there is no further move possible; he is in 
extreme danger. It is difficult to compare active 
defense and encapsulation in terms of the re- 
spective risks involved. If the protective measures 
which characterize encapsulation fail to keep out the 
poisonous gas, the person would be in as dangerous 
a position as if he had not been able to obtain the 
antidote. Doing nothing, of course, would appear 
to be the most dangerous behavior under the cir- 
cumstances. However, because of the negligible 
frequencies in the “nothing” category, and be- 
cause active defense cannot easily be distinguished 
from encapsulation in the relative amount of risk 
involved, one could combine these into a single 
category which, when compared with evacuation, 
could be considered more dangerous. 

It is clear that the proportion of Ss who say they 
would evacuate is greater in the Hi Threat con- 
dition. The difference experimental 
treatments is significant at about the .075 level 
of confidence (x? = 3.28). If our assumptions 
concerning the relative risks are correct, the data 
lend some support to the formulation that the 
tendency to take the safest path varies with the 
degree of threat. 

There is a close parallel between such hypo- 
thetical responses and behavior observed in real- 
life disasters. In the beginning stages of disaster, 
the predominant response is some form of active 
defense appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances. When the physical events intensify, or 
when defenses are thought to be breached, strenu- 


between 


ous evacuation usually occurs, 

The formulation mentioned above, it should be 
noted, refers to the difierence in relative frequency 
between the experimental conditions. Other 
assumptions are necessary to account for the fact 
that, although evacuation can be regarded as the 
safer response, the absolute majority of the Ss 
attempt to obtain the antidote, a more hazardous 
course of action. Presumably the disruption of work 
and social activity, the prospect of having to make 
various readjustments attendant upon evacuation 
combine to make it less preferred than obtaining 
the antidote and having access to the comforts, 
conveniences, and security of one’s apartment 
Thus, while evacuation is less hazardous, other 
mativations make it less preferred than Active 
Defense. When, however, the degree of threat is 
increased, a relatively larger number of Ss can 
overcome such “‘competing’’ motivations 

3. During the course of trying to save them- 
selves, many Ss indicated they would give aid and 
comfort to others, including friends, neighbors, 
and even total strangers. For example, some Ss 
said they would sound an alarm in their apartment 
building, direct traffic, givé people information 
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about the antidote, etc. Almost twice as many Ss 
in the Lo as in the Hi Threat condition say they 
would perform these helpful actions. The difference 
between experimental conditions is significant at 
better than the .05 level of confidence (x? = 4.31). 
Here hypothetical behavior is related to this im- 
plicit notion about behavior in actual situations: 
the tendency to behave altruistically varies in- 
versely with the degree of threat to the self. 

The incidence of predicted helpfulness is not 
correlated with the mode of action which the Ss 
say they will undertake to save themselves. 

4. There were several Ss who said they would 
try to save various objects such as jewelry, legal 
documents, personal letters, and of course, money 
More Ss in the Hi Threat condition indicate they 
would take such actions. The difference between 
treatments is significant at about the .06 level of 
confidence (x? = 3.59). A difference in favor of the 
Hi Threat condition is also revealed in terms of 
the average number of precious objects the Ss said 
they would try to save, (CR = 2.00, p < .05). 

If hypothetical responses parallel real behavior, 
it might be suspected that saving objects is more 
fundamentally associated with the mode of escape 
the individual undertakes than with the degree of 
threat. In the present data, a near-significant 
correlation is found in the Hi Threat condition 
between object-saving and evacuation, (x? = 
3.54, p < .08). While there is no apparent relation- 
ship in the Lo Threat condition, the small number 
of evacuees could have restricted the opportunity 
for correlation. 

5. According to face-sheet data, there were 11 
nurses and one civil defense worker in the Hi 
Threat condition. In the Lo Threat condition, 
there were 14 nurses. Considering the behavior 
they predicted of themselves, there were four Ss 
who failed to execute their roles. These were dis 
tributed 1 and 3 between the Hi and Lo Threat 
conditions, respectively. While there is no dif 
ference between conditions with respect to this 
“dereliction of duty,” there is some indication that 
in the Hi Threat condition there is a conflict be- 
tween executing one’s role and saving oneself. The 
association between “role playing’ and the dis- 
play of various symptoms of threat is significant 
(x? = 3.90, p < .05). A plausible interpretation 
is that under Hi Threat, while all Ss are hypo- 
thetically motivated to avoid the extreme loss by 
evacuating (the safest moce of action), nurses are 
simultaneously committed to active defense, an 
oppositely directed path. Thus, in the Hi Threat 
condition the relatively greater expression of 
threat among “role-players” may be a reflection 
of strong conflict. The lack of association in the 
Lo Threat condition presumably is due to the 
fact that the amount of threat did not offer suffi- 
cient competition with role behavior. 

Received November 23, 1954. 





A NOTE ON VISUAL RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS 
KENNETH R. NEWTON 


University of Tennessee 


HE pleasantness-unpleasantness of stimuli 

has been under consideration in many of the 
recent investigations of perception. Frequent 
interpretations of the results obtained have been 
that unpleasant, “taboo,” or “contravaluant”’ 
words result in a delay in correct reporting during 
visual presentation. However, Howes and Solomon 
(1) have suggested that the seeming increase in the 
visual recognition threshold is simply a case of 
suppressed verbal reporting while McGinnies 
(2, 3) supports perceptual defense. 

In an attempt to reduce conscious suppression 
of stimuli to a minimum while controlling for other 
significant variables, the present study was 
carried out. 

PROCEDURE 

Sixty Ss, male and female college students, were 
randomly selected from an available population. The 
study required but one testing session, but because of 
the size of the groups four separate sessions were held 
with an equal number of Ss in each session. 

A list of 37 five-letter words was obtained from the 
Thorndike-Lorge Word Count (4). Of these, 19 were 
pleasant and 18 were unpleasant. These were arranged 
in a 7-point rating scale and a population similar to but 
different from the Ss employed in the investigation was 
asked to rate these words as to their pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. The 7 most pleasant and the 7 most 
unpleasant words with matching word-count frequen- 
cies were selected for use in the study. The words used 
were as follows: Pleasant—Adore, Peace, Mirth, Jolly, 
Charm, Laugh, Honey; Unpleasant-—-Agony, Beast, 
Slain, Cheat, Shame, Death, Cruel. These words were 
utilized rather than the typical “taboo” words in order 
to reduce the S’s need to withhold his verbal report for 
fear of embarrassment. 

Each of the 14 words was printed ona 1.5 X 1.5- 
inch slide. The words were flashed upon a screen at three 
speeds of presentation: .01, .02, and .04 of a second. A 
random order of presentation of the 14 words was 
followed with a different order used at each speed, The 
responses for each speed were recorded on separate 
pages of a test booklet. 

Previous to the tachistoscopic presentation, as this 
study was only a portion of a larger investigation, the 
Ss had been randomly divided into three groups, one 
(R-group) receiving rewards while learning a completely 
separate list of words, another (P-group) being pun- 
ished, and the other (I-group) geing ignored and not 
given any indication of Z’s opinion of their perform- 
ance. 


RESULTS 
Examination of Table 1 shows that there was a 


significantly larger number of errors on the un- 
pleasant list than on the pleasant list (F = 12.3, 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE For R-, I-, anp P-Grovups 


Sum of 


Source of Variation Squares 


df | 
Between Methods: R, I, P 96 2 | 
Between Ssof same group | 410 7 | 
Between lists: P, U | 17 1 
Interaction: Pooled Ss X | 7 
lists 


| 


162 in | 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Errors AND EstimaTep STANDARD Error oF 
TRE MEAN For THE R-, I-, anp P-Grovurs On Lists 
U anp P, wirn Sionrricance LEVELS 
OBTAINED FROM WILCOXON 
Rank TEst 


Groups 
R I P 
List P M 1.2 8.8 3.5 
SEX 35 20 45 


ListU M 3S... bt. 
SEX 70 25 40 


p 01 05 .10 


~ < O01). Although the maximum number of 
errors for any one S was 21, and the mean number 
of errors for each S was quite low, still a significant 
difference was found between errors on the P and 
U lists. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that there is a 
decided difference in the number of errors of 
recognition made by R- and I-groups as opposed 
to the P-group. Table 1 shows this difference to be 
a significant one (p < .01). 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained from the present inves- 
tigation appear to be in agreement with those of 
studies by McGinnies (2, 3). The unpleasantness of 
the stimuli led to interference and disruption of 
perceptual behavior as the Ss made more errors of 
visual recognition to the unpleasant stimuli than 
to the relatively pleasant stimuli. These results 
would not seem to be included under the criticism 
of studies that utilized unpleasant stimuli of such 
a nature that the individual may have consciously 
suppressed his responses for fear of embarrassment. 

These results would seem to indicate that the 
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pleasantness and unpleasantness of the original 
learning situation in which rewards and punish- 
ments were administered seemed to generalize to 
the entire situation so that the R-group made 
fewer errors on the P and U list than did the P- 
group on those lists. In fact, the P-group shows the 
least difference in number of errors on the two 
lists of words; perhaps the unpleasantness of the 
situation tended to “wash out” the effects of the 
P and U lists 


SUMMARY 


1. This problem was designed to investigate 
perceptual behavior, defined here in terms of 
visual recognition thresholds. 

2. The Ss, 60 college students, were presented, 
tachistoscopically, a list of seven pleasant and 
seven unpleasant five-letter words which had been 
matched for frequency. All of the words were pre- 
sented randomly to the Ss at .01, .02, and .04 
sec., and the Ss recorded the word they believed 
to have been flashed on the screen before them. 
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3. There were significantly fewer errors of 
recognition on the pleasant words than on the 
unpleasant words. 

4. It was concluded that perceptual behavior, 
here defined as visual recognition thresholds, is 
influenced by the pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of the stimuli. 
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SET VERSUS PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE: A CONFIRMATION’! 


JAMES T. FREEMAN? 
Towa State College 


oe tr. phenomenon of perceptual defense has 
recently been accounted for by more par- 
simonious variables (1, 4, 7), chief among them 
being factors related to set. A recent experiment 
(3) has demonstrated the effects of set upon per- 
ceptual defense under several conditions in related 
experimental situations. 

The experiments to be reported in this paper 
represent a continuation of the previous work cited 
above (3). It was noted that, although the purposes 
were different, portions of the present work 
closely paralleled a study of Postman ef al. (7) and 
thus, in effect, represent a confirmation of their 
findings. The first part of the present study is con- 
cerned with a sex-difference factor which may have 
biased one of McGinnies’ early experiments (5), 
and the second part is concerned with the influence 
of ego involvement on the perceptual defense 
phenomenon 


METHOD 


A pperetus, The apparatus employed in the present 
research was the Gerbrands Mirror tachistoscope which 
has been described elsewhere (3) 


' Grateful acknowledgment is extended to Car! P. 
Duncan for assistance in the research. 

* The work reported in this paper was carried out at 
Northwestern University 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 30 male and 30 female 
students from the introductory psychology classes at 
Northwestern University. Each S served in two 15- to 
30-min. sessions. 

Stimulus materials. Two types of stimulus words 
were used: neutral words which were taken from the 
Thorndike-Lorge general word count (8) and which 
were equated for frequency and length, and taboo words 
which were of a sexual nature and which were mostly 
words taken from those used by Bruner and Postman 
(2) in an earlier study. 

General procedure. The experiments each consisted 
of two sessions: a practice session to acquaint S with 
the procedure and that served as a basis for matching 
Ss, and an experimental session in which S received 
conditions appropriate to either the experimental or 
control group. 

All Ss were given the same instructions un the prac- 
tice day and the list of stimulus items consisted of neu- 
tral words only. The instructions differed for the experi- 
mental and control groups on the experimental day 
and the list consisted of both neutral and taboo words. 

The stimulus items were presented, using a modified 
method of limits (ascending order), and the points of 
origin were varied in order to minimize errors of expecta- 
tion. All exposures were started well below threshold 
and were continued until S made two consecutive 
veridical reports, which was defined as threshold. Pre- 
recognition hypotheses were recorded for each exposure. 

Half of the Ss in each group in each experiment re- 
ceived the stimulus words in one order and the other 
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half in exactly the reverse order, thus minimizing any 
systematic bias due to practice effect. The list was so 
arranged that no taboo word occurred first in the list, 
and. in fact, the serial position of the taboo words was 
held constant. The research consists of two separate 
experiments concerned with the influence of two differ- 
ent variables on the perceptual defense phenomenon; 
they will be referred to as Experiment I and Experi- 
ment II. 

Experiment I. This experiment was concerned with 
the recognition thresholds to taboo (and neutra!) words 
as a function of the type of instructions and sex of S. 
The experimental! and control groups each consisted of 
10 male and 10 female Ss. A 10-word list containing 
four taboo words (two to which it was thought males 
would be most sensitive and two to which females 
would be most sensitive) was used, with all five-letter 
words with the exception of one taboo word. The in- 
structions to the control groups consisted of general 
type instructions only, i.c., that words would be pre- 
sented and that they were to respond each time with 
what they thought they saw. The instructions to the 
experimental groups were to the effect that they were 
to be presented a list of words with some but not all 
being taboo words, and that they were to respond as 
soon as possible to all words. They were given an ex- 
ample of what was meant by taboo words and were told 
to feel perfectly free to respond with whatever word 
they thought they saw. 

Experiment IT. In this experiment, the principal 
variable was the influence of ego-involving instructions 
upon the recognition thresholds of the stimulus words. 
The same experimental list was used as in Exp. I and 
both male and female Ss were again used. Ten male and 
10 fernale Ss were used in both the experimental and 
control groups, the latter group consisting of Ss from 
Exp. I. The ego-involvement instructions were to the 
effect that this perceptual task was related to academic 
success and aptitude, and that Ss were to try to identify 
the words as quickly as possible. No information was 
given relative to the appearance of taboo words. Norms 
were given to the Ss for two taboo words and two neu 
tral words (based upon means from Ss in Exp. I) and 
they were told before the exposure series began to at- 
tempt to beat the norms. Norms were given in terms 
of number of exposures taken to identify the word, and 
in the experimental procedure each series was started at 
01 sec. and increased in intervals of .01 sec. However, 
S was not told the number of exposures already taken 
nor the total number taken for veridical report. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A summary of mean recognition thresholds to 
taboo and neutral words for all groups in both 
experiments appears in Table 1. Analysis of vari- 
ance of the data in Exp. I indicated that sex, 
conditions (experimental versus control), and 
words (taboo versus neutral) were all significant, 
in addition to a significant interaction between 
conditions and words (all significant, p < .05). 
With regard to Exp. II, analysis of variance in- 
dicated significant condition and word differences, 
with a significant interaction between sex and 
conditions (p < .05). In Exp. I, then, male Ss 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS (IN MS) To TABOO 
AND NevurraL Worps ror EXPERIMENTAL AND 
Controt Groups 1s Experiments I anv II 


Words 
Group Sex 


| | Taboo | Neutrs! 


ale |§ Gi}; 71 


| Experimental 
| Experimental | Female 81 | 76 
| Experimental | Male 76 | 66 
II | Experimental | Female | 81 | 58 
| Control Male | 81 | 61 


I and II* | Control | Female | 105 78 


* Same Control Group used in both Experiment I and II. 


appear to have lower thresholds to all words than 
females, and in Exp. II, ego involvement would 
seem to be associated with lower thresholds than 
non-ego-involvement conditions. It was noted 
above that portions of the present results were 
similar to those of Postman e¢¢ al, (7). The discrep- 
ancies that remain are likely due to a slight dif- 
ference in procedure. Postman ef al. had their Ss 
present in groups of threes, and they wrote out 
their responses. With this rather critical difference 
in procedure controlled, it is reasonable to expect 
that the results of the two studies would have 
been even more comparable. 

The results of the present experiments take 
exception to the notion of perceptual defense as 
an explanation of increased thresholds in a situ- 
ation involving “emotional” stimulus material, 
and instead suggest explanations of a more basic 
nature, Similar results of a previous experiment 
(3) were accounted for in terms of the relationship 
between the presence of alternative hypotheses 
and the efficacy of perceptual functioning; a 
principle which has been elaborated elsewhere (6). 
It seems quite likely that the results of the present 
experiments can be explained on the same basis in 
conjunction with two additional factors that have 
now been demonstrated to influence the perceptual 
defense phenomenon, viz., sex differences and ego 
involvement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two experiments were performed to determine 
the influence of sex differences and ego involvement 
upon the perceptual defense phenomenon. Sixty 
undergraduate students (30 male and 30 female) 
served in the experiments which involved the 
tachistoscopic presentation of taboo and neutral 
words. The major independent variables dif- 
ferentiating the matched experimental and con- 
trol groups were the type of instructions received 
and sex groups. 

The results were interpreted as being similar to 
results of previous studies, with similar explan- 
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atory principles involved, and, in addition, the 

factors of sex differences and ego involvement 

were demonstrated to influence the perceptual 
defense phenomenon 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY OF DELINQUENT AND 
NONDELINQUENT BOYS' 


ORVAL G. JOHNSON 
Public Schools of Jackson, Michigan 


anp JULIAN C. STANLEY 


Deporiment of Education, University of Wisconsin® 


em after World War I there were many 


attempts to base the existence of delinquency 
on low intelligence, but the use of intelligence tests 
showed clearly that this was not a major factor. 
More recently, various writers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10) 
have hypothesized that one of the most important 
differences between the delinquent and non- 
delinquent individual is in their attitudes toward 
authority. The present study is an attempt to test 
this hypothesis with a picture projective measure 
of attitudes toward authority and to investigate 
the effects of three stimulus variables on delinquent 
and nondelinquent boys’ responses to the picture 
projective test. The three variables are sex of 
authority figure, power of authority figure, and 
threat to the boy involved in the situation. 
The power variable is concerned with the extent 


' This article is based on a dissertation submitted by 
the senior author in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree, University of Wisconsin, 1954. 

The writers are indebted to M. Bryan Danford, 
William D. Spears, and Peggy Thomasson for helpful 
comments concerning an earlier draft of this report, and 
particularly to Dr. Danford for the expected mean 
squares in Table 2. Of course, these persons are not 
responsible for errors or ambiguities that remain. 
Thanks are also due Professors Chester W. Harris and 
Herbert J. Klausmeier, who as members of the senior 
author’s dissertation committee rendered valuable 
assistance. 

4 On leave at the University of Chicago as a post- 
doctoral fellow in statistics, 1955-56. 


to which the authority figure, playing his expected 
role in society, is capable of limiting, influencing, 
prescribing, or determining the behavior of the 
subject figure. 

Threat, in this study, is defined as follows: the 
authority figure interferes in some way with the 
satisfaction of the subject figure’s need or needs. 
There may be open or implicit attack on the 
individual’s self-esteem. Threat often involves 
attempts to interfere with plans, freedom, and 
mobility, and it frequently implies an attempt at 
domination of the subject figure by the authority 
figure. 


METHOD 


Experimental Design 


Twenty-four test situations were designed intuitively 
to incorporate the three variables, with two “levels” of 
each: male and female sex, high and low power, high 
and low threat. Each stimulus picture showed an adult 
talking to a young boy. There are eight possible combi- 
nations of three dichotomized variables, and three 
situations were devised to incorporate each combina- 
tion: male, high power, high threat; male, high power, 
low threat; male, low power, high threat; male, low 
power, low threat; and similarly for females. 

Eighteen graduate students in education and psy- 
chology, knowing the sex classification, judged each of 
the 24 situations as involving high or low power, and 
high or low threat. Out of the 432 judgments, 77 per 
cent agreed with the classification originally assumed 
by the author (OGJ) who constructed the test situa- 
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tions. We eliminated eight of the 24 situations, one from 
each of the eight sets of three having the same variable 
combination, discarding those on which the judges dis 
agreed most with the original classification. Total 
agreement on the 16 remaining situations was 87.3 
per cent. 

The test in its final form consisted of 16 pictures ina 
duplicated two by two by two factorial split-plot design, 
with two levels of sex, of power, and of threat. Since 
each combination of variables occurred twice, there were 
two series of eight pictures each, and both series incor- 
porated the same eight different variable combinations. 
The 16 drawings were photographed, enlarged to size 
8” X 1044”, and mounted on stiff black cardboard. 


Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were two groups of 20 boys each, 
ages 10-12, one group delinquent and one nondelin- 
quent. The delinquent boys were residents of privately 
financed homes or farms for delinquent boys, and of one 
public welfare institution. All had been referred to the 
police, to the juvenile court, or to other agencies dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. None of the nondelinquent 
boys had police or juvenile court records, and none of 
them were considered to be behavior or discipline prob- 
lems by their school principal. They were drawn from 
two grade schools located in a relatively high delin 
quency area of a medium-sized midwestern city. These 
schools were chosen for the study because it was felt that 
the socioeconomic level of their students would be 
closest, of all the grade schools in the city, to the socio- 
economic level of the delinquents.. The nondelinquent 
boys were chosen by means of a random numbers table 
from a group of boys of the proper age after those who 
caused disciplinary problems had been eliminated by 
the principal. 
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Procedure 


The test was administered individually, and the Ss 
were asked to tell what the boy would say in the situa- 
tion and what the boy was thinking. The purpose of 
these instuctions was to stimulate S$ to give sufficient 
information so that the response could be scored for 
hostility. It was felt also that, being instructed to tell 
what the boy in the picture was thinking or feeling in 
addition to what he said, the subject might show atti- 
tudes which had in the descriptive answer heen covered 
by a stereotyped, apparently submissive response. The 
order of presentation of the cards was randomized 
separately for each S, using a random numbers table. 

The responses were scored in terms of the degree of 
hostility or submissiveness indicated by the response. 
A five-point scale was used, with scores extending from 
0 to 4. A score of 0 meant extreme submissiveness. A 
score of 1 indicated mild submissiveness. A score of 2 
meant that the response could not be classified as either 
submissive or hostile; or that the response was unscor- 
able for technical reasons primarily; or that both sub- 
missiveness and hostility occurred in the same response 
and appeared to be about equally strong. A score of 3 
indicated mild hostility, while 4 meant extreme hos- 
tility. 

The responses were scored by one of the authors 
(OGJ) and by a female college graduate (N) without 
specialized training in psychology or related fields. The 
eight cards in Series 1 were scored for all subjects by 
both scorers working together, this experience consti- 
tuting a training period for N and yielding reconciled 
scores for half of the responses. The other eight cards 
(Series 2) were scored independently by each of the 
scorers. After the independent scores had been recorded, 
the two scorers reconciled their scores for Series 2, The 
640 reconciled scores for all cards and all subjects consti- 


TABLE 1 
OVER-ALL SCHEME FOR ORGANIZATION OF THE 640 ScorES 


Male 


High Power 


High Threat 


Individual 


High Threat | Low Threst 


Card | Card | Card 
i* 2 1 


Delinquent 


40 


| Nondelinguent | 


Low Power 


Low Threat 


Female 


High Power Low Power 


High Threat | Low Threat | High Threat | Low Threat 


Card | Card Card | Card | Card Card Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card 
2 1 2 1 | 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 I 2 


* This is one of the two cards for the male sex, high power, high threat combination. For each one of the eight pairs, one card was 


designated “Card 1” by the toss of a coin. The eight 
were presented to each individual in a different random order 


“Cards 1" constitute “Series 1," the eight “Cards 2," “Series 2... The 16 cards 
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tute the main body of data for this study. Table 1 
shows the form in which these scores were organized 
for analysis." 

There are eight pairs of cards or pictures in the test, 
each pair incorporating a particular combination of the 
three variables. The two series of cards were paired with 
respect to variable combination but were different in 
other respects. For example, one card incorporating a 
male authority figure, low power, and high threat shows 
a barber in a shop telling a boy, “Your hair is too dirty 
for me to cut.” The paired card in the other series shows 
a grocer in a store saying to a boy, “I don’t want you 
kids hanging around the store.” The paired cards were 
assigned to Series 1 or to Series 2 on a chance basis, by 
tossing a coin. 

A partial analysis of variance of the ratings for the 
eight cards in Series 2, obtained independently by 
Scorers O and NW, was carried out. The variance attribu- 
table to groups was not significant. Scorer N gave sig- 
nificantly higher hostility ratings on the average than 
did Scorer O. The estimated intraclass r between total 
scores assigned to the 40 subjects by the two raters was 
90, which represents over-all rater agreement for 
Series 2. 


The test was constructed with the analysis of 
variance factorial design in view. The three 
variables—sex of authority figure, power of 
authority figure, and threat—were built into it 
systematically in order to investigate some possible 
dimensions of the attitude toward authority. 

It will be remembered that there are eight 
variable combinations of male and female sex, high 
and low power, and high and low threat. Also, 
there are two pictures incorporating each combi- 
nation of variables. Presumably, if these variables 
in the picture-stimuli are meaningful ones for the 
populations sampled in this study, they should 
elicit responses which reflect the variable combi- 
nation in the pictures. We should expect a boy’s 
response to one combination to differ from his 
response to a different combination. We should also 
expect his responses to the two cards which include 
the same variable combination to be more alike 
than his responses to two cards whose combina- 
tions of variables differ from each other. 

The average correlation between pairs of cards 
with alike variable combinations was .41. The 
average correlation for all 224 unlike variable 
combinations was estimated to be .32. In general, 


* The basic data for this table, the scoring reliability 
results, the partial analysis of variance done on scores 
for the eight cards in Series 2, the correlations of the 
eight pairs of “comparable” cards for each variable 
combination, and the criteria used for assigning hostil- 
ity scores may be obtained by ordering Document No. 
4622 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, 1D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microilm or 
$1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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then, the responses to two cards with the same 
variable combination were more like each other 
(in the hostility they evoked) than they were like 
cards having different variable combinations. The 
estimated coefficient of equivalence (internal 
consistency reliability coefficient) of the whole test 
consisting of 16 cards was .88. The correlation 
between Series 1 and 2 scores was .81, which when 
“stepped up” becomes .90. Thus from either point 
of view, internal consistency or parallel forms, the 
scores seem quite reliable. 

Table 2 shows analysis of variance results for the 
main body of data. Not all of the 62 possible 
combinations of the six variables appear in Table 
2. There are two reasons for this. There are no 
interactions involving both individuals and groups 
because a boy cannot belong to both groups. 
Secondly, the main effect and all interactions 
having the variable “card” are pooled to form the 
“residual” term. Since the “card” variable was 
randomized, there can be no significant amount of 
variance attributable to its main effect or to any 
interaction involving it. 

The Table 2 analysis is based upon a “mixed 
model” (7, pp. 303-311), with individuals within 
groups and residual “error” being considered 
random. Group, sex, power, and threat are “‘fixed”’ 
effects. Table 2 is arranged so that the appropriate 
“error” term is immediately below the fixed effect 
and interaction of fixed effects being tested. 

We expected a significant difference between the 
two groups on the total hostility-submission scores, 
with the delinquent group showing higher scores; 
this did not occur. In fact, the total score for the 
delinquent group was 612, whereas for the non- 
delinquent group it was 657, but the difference is 
not significant. This finding is in sharp contrast to 
conclusions of other writers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10), 
though similar to Vane’s (9). 

Of the three other fixed main effects, only the F 
for sex was significant; Ss responded with more 
hostility to female authority figures than to male 
authority figures. None of the interactions involv- 
ing sex were significant. 

None of the seven possible interactions of group 
with sex, power, and threat were significant. 
These interactions are of particular importance 
because one of the primary objectives of this 
study was to determine whether or not any of these 
variables is associated with “groupness.”’ That is, 
do the two groups respond differently to a par- 
ticular variable or combination of two or three of 
these variables? 

The Individual X Power interaction was 
significant at the .01 level. Individuals varied in 
the degree of hostility they showed to the high 
power as compared with the low power cards. 
There was no differential pattern of power re- 
sponses for the two groups, however, as indicated 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYsis OF VARIANCE oF THE 640 Hostitrry-Supmission Scores or THe 40 Suspjects ON THE 16 Carns 


df 


Source of Variation 


Between Individuals: 
Group 1 
Between individuals within groups (B) 





Within Individuals 
Sex 


Group X Sex 
Individual X Sex 


Power 
Group X Power 


Individual X Power 


Threat 
Group X< Threat 
Individual * Threat 


‘Sex X Power 
Group X Sex X Power 
Individual * Sex X Power 


Sex <X Threat 
Group X Sex X Threat 
Individual * Sex X Threat 


Power X Threat 
Group X Power X Threat 
Individual X Power X Threat 


Sex X Power X Threat 
Group X Sex X Power X Threat | 
Individual X Sex X Power X Threat 38 


320 


639 


All F’s were computed from mean squares rounded off to the nearest fowr decimal places. To insure accuracy, each of the two 


Mean 
Square 


3.16 
38 «10.35 8 + hw} 


i 


.26 
.25 


63 
91 
.22 


Ft 
(if > 1) 


Expected Mean Square 
(General) 


o* + ho? + 0(G) 
8.82°** 


13.90°** 


a. + hw}, + (5) 
a + ke, + (GS) 
+ hy’, 





o + hwo’, » + @,(P) 

o, + hui, + O.0(GP) 

o, + hes, 

a + heh, + O(T) 

o* + ket, + 6(GT) 
7 + he, 





a, + hw}, + (SP) 
7 + huh.» + @3(GSP) 
7 + hie» 


a. + kot, , + O(ST) 
a, + hes}, , + Oa(GST) 
7 + here, 


oy + bro, + (PT) 
o, + bri, + Oi(GPT) 
a + bro's» 


0, + heey, + &(SPT) 
0, + habe ys + %s(GSPT) 
oe + her’, pt 


5 | 


i %. 


87 


authors carried out the entire analysis of variance independently. The usual assumptions of homogeneity of error variance, normality, 


and additivity seem adequately met hy these scores 
*** Significant at the .001 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 


by the low F for the Group X Power interaction. 
Furthermore, there was no particular trend of the 
entire group of 40 boys toward higher or lower 
hostility responses to high or low power. That is, 
the main effect of power was not significant. The 
response to variations in degree of power was an 


individual phenomenon; some individuals re- 
sponded with greater hostility to high power and 
some with greater hostility to low power. 

Another significant FP was found for the In- 
dividual * Threat interaction. The low F for 
Group X Th-eat interaction showed, however, that 
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the two groups did not differ significantly in their 
reactions to threat. The main effect of threat was 
not significant, either, meaning that there was no 
strong tendency for the total group of 40 boys to 
respond in a particular hostile or nonhostile 
manner to high or low threat. The response to high 
vs. low threat, as with high vs. low power, was 
individually determined regardless of group 
membership. 

None of the four possible interactions of sex, 
power, and threat was significant. The kinds of 
responses boys made to authority figure situations 
were not, therefore, a function of any combination 
of these three variables as investigated in this 
study. 


SUMMARY 


A picture projective test designed to measure 
attitudes toward authority incorporated fac- 
torially two levels each of three stimulus variables: 
male and female authority figures, high and low 
power authority figures, and high and low threat 
situations. Two forms of the test were admin- 
istered to 20 delinquent and 20 nondelinquent 
boys of age 10-12. The 640 responses, scored on a 
five-point hostility scale, were arranged in an 
analysis of variance factorial split-plot design. 
The hypothesis that there are differences in 
attitudes of delinquents and nondelinquents to- 
ward authority was not supported. Results in- 
dicated significantly greater expressed hostility 
of both groups toward female than toward male 
authority figures. Responses to different levels of 
threat and of power varied significantly from in- 
dividual to individual. None of the 11 possible 
interactions involving group, sex, power, and 
threat was significant 
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Variation among individuals was significant 
beyond the .001 level, however, and both rater 
agreement and internal consistency of the test were 
high. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe TECHNIQUE OF PsycHo1HERAPY. By Lewis 
R. Wolberg. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 869. Price $14.75. 

Noting the dearth of concrete specific writings 
on psychotherapeutic technique “amidst the lush 
literature on psychiatry,”’ the author made it his 
purpose to write a book which would delineate a 
“sound therapeutic structure irrespective of the 
specific ‘kind’ of psychotherapy done and with- 
out reference to the individual ‘style’ of the 
therapist” (p. 2). 

Understanding of the origin and sources of the 
book is important for its proper evaluation. 


... transcribed recordings of hundreds of treatment 
sessions conducted by a sizeable number of therapists, 
observation of students in psychoanalytic training 
with me, and critical examination of tape recordings 
of my own therapeutic sessions were employed. A 
unique opportunity was afforded me to study the 
therapeutic methods and results of a large group of 
psychiatrists, case-workers and clinical psychologists 
through the organization of the Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, a psychotherapeutic agency devoted 
to helping people in low and moderate income groups 
... one of the largest continuous treatment centers in 
the country ...As Director of the Center, I was able 
to screen many patients, and to follow their progress . . . 
to study the work of the therapists employed at the 
Center through direct supervision of their activities 
and through conferences with their supervisors. . 
(and) to give seminars .. . These form the basis of the 
present volume. Intended for students and practicing 
therapists the book includes the presentation of a 
flexible framework . . .(a) combination of methods and 
techniques ...(Though)...a number of obstacles 
impede such an eclectic approach...the hope of 
developing psychotherapy into a concrete methodology 
requires a careful integration of the work that is being 
done by ... the various schools of psychiatry and the 
social sciences... The present volume constitutes an 
attempt at such an integration. It describes...a 
blended utilization of methods from fields of psychoan 
alysis, psychobiology, psychiatric interviewing, case- 
work and psychologic counseling .. . (p. v~—vi) 


To the sorrow of doctrinaires, all open-minded 
psychotherapists should sigh with relief: “At last 
there is something we have been waiting for so 
long.” 

Psychotherapy is defined by the author as “a 
form of treatment for problems of an emotional 
nature in which a trained person deliberately es- 
tablishes a professional relationship with a patient 
with the object of removing, modifying or retard- 
ing existing symptoms, of mediating disturbed 
patterns of behavior and of promoting positive 
personality growth and development” (p. 3). 

This definition is so comprehensive that it may 
include even frontal lobotomy and omits the one 
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characteristic which distinguishes psychotherapy 
from all somatotherapies; namely, that it is (or 
should be) a planned and systematic application 
of psychological knowledge and utilization of 
psychological means to the ends enumerated by 
the author. 

The writer compares briefly education, social 
casework, and counseling of normal people with 
psychotherapy anc: finds considerable overlapping 
in goals and means. He also finds that some of the 
undercurrent processes in “spontaneous cure’’ are 
similar to those in psychotherapy. 

After these preliminary considerations Wolberg 
attempts to classify the existing varieties of psy- 
chotherapy into three types: (a) supportive thera- 
pies; (6) insight therapies with re-educative goals; 
(c) insight therapies with reconstructive goals. 
Since the author constantly uses these three terms 
it is important to grasp as clearly as the text per- 
mits the basic distinctions. 

Supportive therapies, according to Wolberg, 
have these objectives: “strengthening of existing 
defenses” and “elaboration of new and better 
mechanism to maintain control; restoration to an 
adaptive equilibrium” (p. 8). The following “sup- 
portive approaches” are briefly described: guidance 
in matters of education, employment, health, and 
social relationships; environmental manipulation; 
externalization of interests; reassurance; prestige 
suggestion; pressure and coercion; persuasion (Du 
Bois and Dejerine) emotional catharsis and desen- 
sitization; inspirational group therapy, music 
therapy (“considerable research is required before 
it can be considered a reliable therapeutic tool’’ 
(p. 35). Combining supportive therapies with such 
somatotherapies as muscular relaxation, hydro- 
therapy, shock and convulsive therapies, drugs, 
and brain surgery is also briefly sketched. 

Under the heading of “insight therapy with 
reeducative goals,” the following “approaches’’ are 
described: “relationship therapy” of J. Levy which 
“has been recognized as constituting a vital aspect 
of all therapies (p. 37); “attitude therapy” (D. 
Levy, F. C. Thorne); psychobiologic therapy (dis- 
tributive analysis and synthesis) of Adolf Meyer; 
“interview therapy” (J. S. Finesinger, St. Law); 
nondirective (“client-centered”’) therapy of Carl 
Rogers; “directive therapy” of F. C. Thorne; 
“reconditioning” (experiments of M. C. Jones with 
Peter and rabbit, Mowrer’s on enuresis ani others 
are mentioned) and Salter’s “conditioned reflex 
therapy,” semantic “approach” of W. Johnson; 
reeducative group therapy—Moreno’s psycho- 
drama and Slavson’s active group therapy. 
According to Wolberg all these re-educative ap- 
proaches have in common these objectives: ‘In- 
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sight into the more conscious conflicts, with 
deliberate efforts at readjustment, goal modiifi- 
cation and the living up to existing creative poten- 
tialities (p. 8). 

The reconstructive therapies are distinguished 
from the re-educative ones by the following objec- 
tives: “insight into the unconscious conflicts with 
efforts to achieve extensive alteration of character 
structure. Expansion of personality growth with 
development of new adaptive potentialities” (p. 8). 

As “reconstructive approaches” are briefly 
described: (a) Freudian psychoanalysis (a master- 
piece of condensation) ; (6) ““Non-Freulian psycho- 
analysis,” with a series of summary sketches 
concerning theoretical assumptions and practical 
recommendations of these writers: Adler, Jung, 
Ferenczi, Rank, Stekel, Reich, Rado and the 
“dynamic cultural” school: Fromm, Horney, Sul- 
livan; (3) psychoanalytically oriented therapy of 
Alexander and French; F. Deutsch’s “sector ther- 
apy” and B. Karpman’s “objective therapy.” As 
adjunctive aids in psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy are briefly described: hypnoanaly- 
sis, narcoanalysis, art therapy, play therapy, 
analytic group therapy. 

While the presentation of the chief tenets of 
the various present-day therapies is too brief to 
teach a novice, it is so lively and stimulating that 


it certainly will whet his appetite and induce him 
to go to the original sources. The criticism of each 
“approach” is confined to a few objections pre- 
sented, not as the author’s own beliefs, but as 
opinions voiced by unspecified critics. 

This bird's-eye view of the present state of psy- 
chotherapy in this country is almost complete; 


only two late comers—‘Gestalt-therapy” and 
“existential analysis” are not included in the sur- 
vey. 

Wolberg emphatically states that there is... 
“no ‘best’ kind of therapy except that which hap- 
pens to suit the patient’s needs most at the time he 
applies for treatment” (p. 107). “What is apparent 
from the results obtained by diverse theoretic and 
methodologic approaches is that no one person nor 
school of psychologic thinking has a monopoly on 
the total truth. It would seem, in fact, as if each 
variant were dealing with a partial truth, one as- 
pect of the total truth” (p. 710). Unfortunately, 
Wolberg’s criteria of sifting truth from falsehood 
are never clearly stated. “When we examine criti- 
cally what successful therapists do, we find that 
irrespective of the school to which they belong 
and in spite of what they say they do, methods are 
modified to suit the needs of particular patients 
and situations. The more experienced the thera- 
pist, the more flexible he becomes in the kinds of 
techniques he utilizes” (p. 110) [Italics author’s]. 

It would be very comforting if one could really 
know that it is so. But how can one know it? The 
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only source of information in these matters is the 
“shop-talk” of the initiated. And how reliable is 
that? 

Wolberg’s catholicity of taste and open-minded- 
ness does not preclude a definite preference which 
is expressed in the belief that only the psychoana- 
lytic “approaches” can achieve the more ambitious 
“reconstructive” rather than “re-educative” goals 
of therapy. Naturally, there is no evidence for such 
belief. Also, the two types of insight therapy are 
misnamed: “reconstruction” is obviously some sort 
of re-education (What else could it be?), but the 
differences between the two kinds of re-education 
are not clearly enough formulated. Even Freud 
knew that his analysis is a kind of re-education 
when he said that not all patients are educable 
(“erziehbar’’). 

Since Wolberg calls himself a “psychoanalyst” 

~an appellation which has become utterly confus- 
ing in view of the existence of about a dozen of 
various “psychoanalyses”—it is important to de- 
termine what kind of analyst he is. This is best 
indicated by his stand toward Freudian psycho- 
analysis. 

He states: 


Enthusiasm with the Freudian psychoanalytic 
method has resulted in the wholesale application of the 
technique to conditions for which it never was intended. 
The inevitable failures have caused many analysts to 
introduce modifications in the orthodox technique in 
the form of greater activity and directiveness, substi- 
tution of focused interview for free association, circum- 
scription of pathologic areas in which to work, con- 
centrating on immediate life problems and current 
inter-personal relationships, abandonment of the 
couch for the sitting up position, and the occasional use 
of such supportive techniques as suggestion, guidance, 
reassurance, environmental manipulation and persua- 
sion. These modifications have given rise to the idea in 
the minds of some therapists that they were creating 
new and revolutionary techniques, where actually they 
were merely incorporating in their technical arma- 
mentarium procedures which had been in use for 
many years (p. 110). 


Wolberg sets an admirable example of avoiding 
such claims and scrupulously reviewing all his 
sources. He merits special credit for reminding us 
of the almost forgotten old masters, Du Bois and 
Dejerine, a testimony to his tremendous erudition. 

In spite of his critical attitude toward Freudi- 
anism, Wolberg proceeds to state: “Employed 
conservatively, Freudian psychoanalysis remains 
the treatment of choice in certain problems” (p. 
110). Unfortunately, neither are these problems 
specified nor is there given any evidence for this 
belief. By this time, however, it should be clear 
that blending of therapeutic devices in varying 
proportions is indicated in every case, and conserva- 
tive application of Freudian psychoanalysis cannot 
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be a treatment of choice in any case, simply be- 
cause of fundamental fallacies of the doctrine which 
iead to false and harmful interpretations and 
frightening pseudo-insights and because the 
method does not include the components neces- 
sary for maximal effectiveness of therapy. 

In his ardent desire to reconcile the irreconcila- 
bles, Wolberg tries to find a solution in the belief 
that almost any method is as good as any other, each 
for some special kind of patients. This is the pop- 
ular belief that the theoretical “orientation” of the 
therapist does not matter as long as he is a “good 
man in his field” and his patients are properly 
selected. This theoretical nihilism is dangerous 
because it has already led to a vulgarized version 
among laymen that anybody can do therapy if he 
or she is a “nice person.” Wolberg unwittingly 
gives support to this misconception, stating: “... 
(it is a puzzling) fact that published statistical 
data, tabulating percentages of cure and improve- 
ment and failure reveal that results obtained by 
various methods of treatment are strikingly 
similar” (p. 7). 

One might have had this impression until recent 
publication by H. Eysenck of the summary of all 
such statistical studies available, which clearly 
shows that the amelioration rate for psychoanalytic 
treatments is on the average only 44 per cent, while 
for nonpsychoanalytic treatments it is 64 per cent. 
One may question the accuracy of these figures, yet 
the size of the total samples and the size of the 
difference is so great that one cannot ignore Ey- 
senck’s findings—the more so in that the direction 
of the difference is exactly what one would expect 
on theoretical grounds. 

On the subject, “Who can do psychotherapy?” 
Wolberg impartially summarizes the arguments 
advanced by both psychologists and psychiatrists 
and himself advocates the idea of teamwork in 
which psychologists, psychiatrists, and casework- 
ers cooperate. Wolberg deserves profound appre- 
ciation not only of psychologists but of all people 
who work for better psychotherapy because he is 
the head of one of the very few psychiatric schools 
which admit psychologists for training in psycho 
therapy, and the director of a clinic which employs 
psychologists as therapists. He courageously de- 
fended his broad-minded position in this matter 
against attacks which cost him serious personal 
sacrifices. This, however, is not mentioned in the 
book. 

The remaining chapters of the introductory part 
of the book are devoted to sundry problems: the 
educational, experiential, and personality equip- 
ment of the therapist, general principles of psycho- 
therapy; a truly excellent chapter on the conduct 
of the psychotherapeutic interview, physical sur- 
roundings of therapy, and an exceedingly ingenious 
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and useful practical outline of psychotherapy in 
the form of a chart. 

The main body of the volume is divided into 
three parts according to the chronological stages 
of treatment: the beginning, middle, and terminal 
phase. 

In the part on the beginning phase ten chapters 
are concerned with the initial interview, each 
chapter devoted to the following problems: the 
first contact with the patient, collating essential 
data, making a diagnosis, formulating the tenta- 
tive dynamics, estimating the patient’s general 
condition, making practical arrangements, secur- 
ing essential consultations with other specialists, 
important “Don’ts” during the initial interview, 
and—probably the best chapter in this part—deal- 
ing with inadequate motivation. A separate 
chapter gives an illustrative transcribed recording 
of a whole initial interview. The remaining chap- 
ters of this part deal with answering questions 
patients ask about therapy, establishing a work- 
ing relationship, and structuring the therapeutic 
situation. 

Whoever still remembers his own blunders at 
the beginning of his practice, or has had experience 
in supervising younger colleagues, will appreciate 
that this part of the book, in itself a splendid 
monograph on the beginning of treatment, no less 
than the rest of the book is a real answer to the 
prayers of both the beginner and his supervisor. 

In the part on the middle phase of treatment a 
group of chapters is devoted to the problems of 
identifying trends and patterns through the use of 
interviewing, free association, interpretation of 
dreams and fantasies, examination of attitudes 
toward the therapist, including transference. The 
next chapters are concerned with selection of areas 
for exploration, the uncovering of unconscious 
material, inculcating insight through interpreta- 
tion, the handling of resistance to cure, the man- 
agement of untoward attitudes in the therapist 
(counter-transference), translating insight into 
action, the “working-through” process, supportive 
and re-educative techniques during middle treat- 
ment phase. 

The part on the terminal phase of treatment con- 
tains only two chapters: one on goals and one on 
technical problems in termination. 

The last part of the book on special aspects dis- 
cusses adjunctive aids in psychotherapy, handling 
emergencies, psychotherapy in special conditions, 
supervision of the psychotherapeutic process, 
questions therapists ask about psychotherapy, and 
recording in psychotherapy. 

Next follows a 92-page long case history present- 
ing a verbatim transcription of tape recordings of 
the nine sessions that comprised the total treat- 
ment period, with a report on a five-year follow up. 
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A list of references numbering almost five 
hundred titles, and a list of recommended reading 
of 85 titles follow. 

A very important part of the book is the 19 ap 
pendices which are samples of blanks used at the 
clinic of the Postgraduate Center for the purpose of 
recording statistical data, findings of the initial 
interview, personal and family data sheets, 
monthly progress summary, outline for case pres 
entstion, etc. While these forms are 
specifically designed for use in a clinic where—as 
this reviewer had an opportunity to test them 
they are of great usefulness; several of them are 
also helpful in private practice. The blanks can be 
purchased separately from the publisher 

An authors’ index and a detailed and very ac 
curate 25-page long subject index greatly facilitate 
the use of the book 

A mere enumeration of the groups of problems 
dealt with in the book cannot give a sufficient idea 
of the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of the 
book expressing a seismographic sensitivity to and 
true love of minute details and subtle shades in 
human relations. Even if the book had no other 
merits, Wolberg would deserve the profound 
gratitude of his readers for bringing together in a 
single volume the most complete catalogue of all 
imaginable questions a conscientious psychothera- 
pist has to ask himself every so often. A careful 
check with a recent article by A. Ellis in which he 
surveyed the articles on psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique published in 1950-53 shows that Wolberg 
alone has raised an/| attempted to answer more 
questions than 431 publications in the last four 
years 

How well did he answer these questions? Before 
we point out the great many virtues of the book, 
let us first get out of the way the unavoidable nega- 
tive criticism, since Wolberg’s splendid—on the 
whole—performance is marred by a few major 
blemishes 

Wolberg writes: 


most of 


Since psychotherapy involves a learning process in 
which the patient acquires ability to abandon his 
neurotic adjustment in favor of an adaptation con 
sonant with reality, it may be interesting to consider 
the therapeutic situation in the light of the theory of 
learning. A number of attempts have been made to 
coordinate psychotherapy with the principles of modern 
learning theory. None of these has proven successful, 
since the various propounded theories—including the 
stimulus-response and cognitive theories—are unable 
to account for the complexities of ego-functioning, both 
normal and pathological. (p. 495) 


Nobody has the right to make the pronounce- 
ment that attempts to coordinate psychotherapy 
with the modern theories of learning have proved 
unsuccessful without a detailed analysis and proof 
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that the epoch-making work of Dollard and Miller, 
Mowrer, and their followers has failed. It seems 
that so far all the objections voiced against their 
work have been invalid, based on misunderstand- 
ing, ignorance, or both. Wolberg must have sensed 
that his cavalier rejection of learning theories is 
unjustified, because—inconsistently enough, and 
it is a blessed inconsistency—he proceeds “from a 
purely speculative point of view” to piece together 
five “premises” which are rather arbitrarily se- 
lected fragments of well-known learning theories 
(p. 495-6). 

Using these premises, and only because of them, 
Wolberg succeeds in producing the best and most 
original pivotal chapters of the whole book, on 
“Translating Insight into Action” and “The 
Working-Through Process.” In these chapters, for 
the first time in a book written by a psychiatrist, 
Wolberg actually explains processes formerly only 
alluded to as some mysterious changes of person- 
ality. In these chapters we constantly find 
sentences such as: “... No new patterns can be 
learned unless the motivation to acquire them is 
greater than the motivation that promotes the 
survival of the existing neurotic habits,” (p. 497), 
“.. the need for practice in making herself inde- 
pendent” (p. 498). “...The reexperiencing by 
the patient of his unresolved fears, attitudes and 
needs and the proper management by the therapist 
of these strivings, are important means of learn- 
ing” (p. 503). “... success and pleasure in con- 
structive action constitute the greatest rewards for 
the patient” (p. 504). “The curve of improvement 
is jerky, but with each relapse the patient learns an 
important lesson” (p. 508). “...ecach patient has 
his own rate of learning” (p. 509) [Italics author’s]. 

If Wolberg had sufficiently overcome his resist- 
ance to the recognition that reliable psychotherapy 
must be an application of reliable, i.e., tested 
knowledge and testable hypotheses, consistent with 
such knowledge, that is, must be an application 
of scientific psychology rather than metapsychol- 
ogy, he would have described and explained the 
whole process of therapy with all the technical 
devices as means of creating a situation optimal 
for the patient’s learning. In this situation, the 
therapist tries to arouse and riaintain the patient’s 
motivation to learn and to counteract any adverse 
motivation at every step of the way. The first 
lesson the patient must learn is the knowledge that 
he suffers as a result of his harmful emotional habits 
and that in order to cease suffering he must un- 
learn these bad old habits and learn new better 
habits. The patient must be convinced that this is 
a necessity and that the goal is worth the effort. 
This is the cognitive learning in psychotherapy. 
Although this is only the first step, most thera- 
pists, particularly the old-fashioned ones, fall 
asleep on their laurels and wait passively for some 
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miracle to happen, while the most difficult task of 
therapy has only begun. This second task is to en- 
courage, teach, and guide the patient through the 
long and tedious process of the trial and error 
learning of new habits. Thus, after cognitive learn- 
ing comes habit learning, “learning by doing,” and 
unless the therapist exerts himself at this second 
task, which includes providing rewards and reduc- 
ing punishments, the therapy is most likely to 
become interminable. 

This is the essence of psychotherapy in a nut- 
shell. If Wolberg had written his book consistently 
rather than fragmentarily in the light of these 
fundamental principles, he would have created a 
truly pioneering book joining the leaders of the 
revolution which is taking place nowadays in the 
theory and practice of psychotherapy. 

One of the reasons why he failed to do this is the 
insidious misconception that the personality 
changes in adults, both normal and neurotic, are 
of the nature of growth or maturation rather than 
learning. The term “maturation” has a well- 
defined meaning in the biological sciences, includ- 
ing psychology. The term refers to that aspect of 
total development which takes place without 
special stimulation or exercise of the respective 
organs and consists in multiplication, increase in 
size (growth) and differentiation of cells. When 
these processes cease, maturity is said to be at- 
tained. Maturation is the sole form of development 
in early embryonic stages; later it constantly inter- 
acts with various kinds of learning which become 
the sole form of development after maturity. Later 
in life, when involutional processes begin, learning 
counteracts the impairment of adaptation caused 
by ageing. 

It has become a fashion to write glibly and pro- 
fusely about any positive change taking place after 
maturity as “psychic growth,” “expansion of per- 
sonality,” “unfolding of mental potentialities” and, 
most often, “developing toward emotional ma- 
turity” even at the age of fifty. It is hard to believe 
that all the authors who use such phrases really 
believe that these changes are due to multiplica- 
tion or differentiation of neurons or endocrine 
tissues. For all we know, humans after maturity 
“grow” only fat and bald. Yet they do learn to be 
afraid of high places and sometimes unlearn it; 
they learn to compete for power with their wives 
and sometimes unlearn it, while at the same time 
they learn to feel intelligently and behave decently. 
The fallacy that any change toward better adjust- 
ment with or without therapy is “growth” perme- 
ates most of modern psychopathological writings 
as a pernicious influence; it has prevented Karen 
Horney from full understanding of human func- 
tioning, it stultifies the efforts of Carl Rogers. The 
historical sources of this superstition are easily 
traced to Freud’s conception of human develop- 
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ment as a sequence of “vicissitudes of instinct,” 
“phylogenetically determined,” like growing teeth 
or pubic hair. 

Probably the most serious offense against scien- 
tific standards in Wolberg’s work is also an unfor- 
tunate bit of Freudian heritage, namely, the recur- 
rent use of the terms ‘‘the ego”’ and “ego strength.” 
This is quite surprising in the light of Wolberg’s 
words that id, ego, and super-ego “although recog- 
nized by Freud as arbitrary, empiric and metapsy- 
chologic, were retained by him as conceptual 
necessity” (p. 57). Yet Wolberg obviously does not 
recognize as “conceptual necessity” the other two 
members of the Freudian “unholy trinity.” We 
are mercifully spared reading about the id; the 
super-ego is mentioned only once, immediately 
translated into conscience, while guilt feelings are 
often referred to. Why then this regression to the 
infancy of psychopathology so far as “the ego”’ is 
concerned? This in an author who in many ways is 
quite emancipated from Freudian indoctrination 
and advanced beyond most of his colleagues. 

It seems that it cannot be repeated often enough 
that the term “ego”’ is not admissible in any scien- 
tific discussion because it is animistic, involves the 
fallacy of reification, and does not refer to anything 
observable. If the concept is stripped of its mytho- 
logical implications and is used as the equivalent 
of “ego functions” which are introspectively ob- 
servable, the concept ceases to be metapsychologi- 
cal but remains utterly useless and harmful. It is 
useless as a classificatory concept because the class 
of “‘ego functions’’ contains every mental function 
that is not a manifestation of sex or aggression or 
a guilt feeling; that is, it contains the whole re- 
mainder of mental functions. Such a classificatory 
wastebasket is of no use in any intelligible commu- 
nication because it is too vague and nonspecific 
to be informative. It is harmful because it inevi- 
tably leads to confusion or pseudo-understanding 
which glosses over facts and problems. 

Culling a sample of sentences irom contempo- 
rary writings one can gather from the context that 
the word “ego” is used instead of the following 
more specific words: (1) the whole person; (2) the 
total personality; (3) perceptual ability or abilities; 
(4) general intellectual ability, intelligence; (5) 
specific intellectual ability to comprehend causal 
relations in mental development (ability to gain 
“insight’’); (6) the ability to distinguish figments 
of imagination from reality, i.e., the so-misnamed 
“ability to test reality,” while obviously what is 
tested is not reality but one’s assumptions about 
reality; (7) any other intellectual ability an author 
chooses to single out, e.g., the ability to concen- 
trate, to maintain a mental set, to think coher- 
ently, to reason logically, etc.; (8) self-control and 
perseverance, (“‘will-power”); (9) any kind of 
strong motivation, “drive”; (10) self-confidence; 
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(11) self-respect, pride, or ambition; (12) stress 
tolerance, (again without distinction as to whether 
it is frustration, threat, or provocation tolerance). 
This list might be made much longer but a duzen 
meanings should do for any term. 

To compound confusion, the term “ego- 
strength” is used as: (1) a high degree of any, 
some, or all of the above listed traits; (2) that com- 
plex of traits that is commonly called “fortitude”’; 
or as (3) a postulated complex of characteristics 
best called “resistance to a specific psychosis,” 
that assumed human quality which causes only 9 
per cent of identical twins reared together to fail 
to become ill with schizophrenia when their other 
twins succumb to this hereditary disposition. 

Thus so far as vagueness and ambiguity are con- 
cerned, “the ego” breaks all records in psychiatric 
“gobbledeegoock.”’ 

The use of the term by Wolberg is the more dis- 
turbing in that it needlessly spoils his remarkably 
good style, on the whole lucid and fluent, and far 
above the usual professional jargon. Wolberg is 
capable of exemplary clarity, vividness, and force- 
fulness of expression when he talks to his patients, 
as shown in the recordings of sessions. Although 
there are many beautiful passages in his theoretical 
chapters, one wishes he would always write for his 
readers as directly and incisively as he talks to his 
patients 

Now, with the negative criticism and polemic 
disposed of, let us turn to the evaluation of the 
many excellent features of Wolberg’s work. 

Wolberg has been criticized for saying only what 
to do in psychotherapy but not saying why to do 
it. This criticism is not quite justified. First, in 
many instances the rationale for some therapeutic 
device is explicitly stated; second, in even more 
numerous instances, it is quite clearly implied in 
the context; maybe it requires extensive experi- 
ence in doing therapy to be able to extract the 
rationale from the context. Very rarely does Wol- 
berg give a recommendation without any support; 
more often than not he invokes the opinions of ‘‘ex- 
perienced therapists,”’ sometimes contrasting the 
opinions of disagreeing “authorities.” Naturally, 
a critica! reader should realize that these opinions 
are just bits of psychotherapcutical folklore with- 
out known scientific weight, if any, but that is just 
what we have up to now until research in therapy 
brings out some sclid data. Wolberg, however, 
loyally warns the reader that ‘clinical attitudes 
expressed, are more pragmatic and empiric than 
they are scientific’’ (p. 149). 

Wolberg must also be defended against the criti- 
cism of unnecessary repetitiousness. Wolberg’s 
book is to be used not for just one continuous read- 
ing but for recurrent consulting on particular 
problems as they arise in practice. A reader who 
wants to study a special chapter appreciates the 
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fact that he finds in it material repeated also in 
other chapters because this permits him to see his 
problem in a full context of interlocking problems. 

One of the greatest values of Wolberg’s work 
lies in the numerous and extensive excerpts from 
tape-recorded sessions with a variety of patients 
which illustrate practically every major therapeu- 
tic device. While, by this time, there are many 
published recordings of therapeutic sessions, all of 
them illustrate only the author’s private psycho- 
therapeutic “system.” For the first time, Wolberg 
brings together and makes it possible for the reader 
to compare in one book one therapist’s use of a 
variety of techniques according to his evaluation 
of the patient’s needs. By letting the reader see 
him in action as a practitioner, Wolberg renders 
the greatest service to the students, practitioners, 
and teachers of psychotherapy. In exposing his art 
in full, concrete detail Wolberg is at his best be- 
cause it is in these records of sessions where his 
unusual talent as a therapist shines with greatest 
brilliance. Even if the reader does not always agree 
with every detail of conducting a session, and with 
every formulation, he will often find himself 
thinking, “I wish I had said that.” Even if one 
does not find a ready-made answer to every prob- 
lem, careful study of Wolberg’s sessions is so stimu- 
lating and so suggestive of new ideas for the solu- 
tion of puzzling therapeutic problems, that this 
reviewer has adopted the slogan: “When in doubt, 
look up Wolberg.” This practice, followed since 
the appearance of the book, has proved most re- 
warding. 

All in all, as has been said: “This is an excellent 
collection of culinary recipes, even though the 
underlying science of nutrition is not quite up to 
date.” 

By producing with immense labor the first 
comprehensive compendium of psychotherapeutic 
technicues in world literature, Wolberg has cre- 
ated a monumental work which not only reflects 
the best in midcentury psychotherapy but also 
greatly facilitates future progress. 

This is a very important book to be read and 
enjoyed by all psychologists, practitioners, and 
theoreticians alike. 

BonpaN ZAWADZKI 

New York HP ty 
HanpBoox oF Soctat Psycworocy. Edited by 

Gardner Lindzey. Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., 1954. 2 vols. Pp. x + 
1226. Price $15.00. 

The word monumental having been weskened 
by past excesses in its use by reviewers, let us 
simply say that the publication of this two-volume 
Handbook is a truly signal event in social psychol- 
ogy. Given the present state of the field, it would 
be hard to conceive of a better Handbook than this. 
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It is comprehensive, up to date, balanced. It 
gives extensive treatrnent to theory, to method- 
ology, and to research findings and applications. 
It is sophisticated in its approach and makes no 
concession to oversimplified presentation, either in 
content or in style. 

The editor has demonstrated a high order of 
intelligence and judgment in the selection and or- 
ganization of the various chapters. No main area 
of social psychology is neglected. As contrasted 
with the more typical compendiums of material in 
a large field, this book succeeds remarkably in 
avoiding unnecessary redundancy. Reading right 
through the two volumes from page 1 to page 1226, 
as the reviewer has done, is a rewarding experience, 
for reader interest is maintained consistently at a 
high level. Just as the organizational skill that has 
gone into the making of this book is impressive, so 
is the editorial skill in achieving a reasonable degree 
of stylistic quality and consistency among the 45 
authors. 

It is a truism that the quality of a book is the 
quality of its authors. Here, too, the editor is to be 
commended, for he has succeeded in recruiting out- 
standing experts to write these thirty chapters. 
Some of the authors have taken this as an occasion 
for czeating something beyond simply a critical 
review of an area of social psychology; parts of 
some of the chapters are original contributions to 
the theory and method of social psychology. This 
work, then, is not to be confused with more con- 
ventional kinds of reviews, such as in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin or in the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology. The Handbook may be read with profit not 
only as a comprehensive coverage of the field, but 
as a source of initial statements of important think- 
ing about the field not previousty published else- 
where. This puts a more personal stamp upon some 
of the contributions than upon others. It has the 
merit of raising the work from the level of a tech- 
nically competent reference book to that of a lively 
and stimulating book, full of ideas. 

Volume I treats of theory and method in social 
psychology. Volume II takes up special fields and 
applications. 

The scholarly and stimulating tone for the entire 
work is properly set by the first chapter of Volume 
I written by Gordon Allport on the historical back- 
ground of modern social psychology. Especially 
interesting is his treatment of the “group mind” 
concept. 

The Handbook provides an important section on 
vontemporary systematic positions in social psy- 
chology. Included are stimulus-response theory, 
cognitive theory, psychoanalytic theory, field 
theory, and role theory. The intention is presum- 
ably to set the stage for the later discussions of 
methodology and research findings in social psy- 
chology by describing various principal alternative 
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psychological approaches of a general theoretical 
character. It is perhaps not unexpected to find that 
the task of relating these theoretical abstractions 
to the major sections which follow in the Handbook 
is an insuperable one. It is hard to know how the 
problem might have been better solved from an 
editorial point of view. As it is, the theoretical sec- 
tions are somewhat disembodied of actual research 
data, and in turn the special fields and applica- 
tions discussed in Volume II are not readily placed 
in the theoretical contexts first presented. The 
difficulty may arise here, as it so frequently does 
in psychology, because of a virtually unbridgeable 
gap between high level “theory” stated in cosmic 
terms, and the concrete research data and be- 
havioral phenomena to be explained. Some inter- 
mediate type of theorizing in which the generality 
and comprehensiveness of the “theory” are sacri- 
ficed in order to enable the theory to come to 
closer grips with the actual data might seem pref 
erable. Some of this kind of attempt is reflected, of 
course, in the actual discussions of the content 
findings in Volume II, in the form of specific 
hypotheses and conceptualizations. 

Lambert has written a well-balanced account of 
three of the major variants of S-R theory, namely, 
those of Hull, Mowrer, and Guthrie. The empirical 
applications of such theories to the study of various 
social psychological problems is briefly treated 
under the headings of imitative behavior, psycho- 
therapy, child development, attitude change, 
“meaning,” collective behavior, etc. The discus- 
sion of applications is at best sketchy. It might 
have served better to abbreviate presentations of 
the theories themselves (of which full accounts are 
readily available elsewhere) and to concentrate 
more fully and with greater detail on the ade- 
quacies and inadequacies of such theories in ac- 
counting for social phenomena. The naive reader 
may be left with the impression that the attempts 
to apply and to extend S-R theory to social prob- 
lems have been uniformly successful. There is too 
little reference made to some of the difficulties that 
have been encountered in these attempts. Taken 
as a whole, nevertheless, the chapter is an exceed- 
ingly helpful introduction for the student to the 
S-R approach in social psychology. An important 
point that Lambert makes is that there is no fixed 
and unalterable S-R theory; change and extension 
are the order of the day, and “there is perhaps as 
much stimulating disagreement among S-R theo- 
rists as there is between S-R theorists and other 
orientations.” 

An excellent account of cognitive theory is pre- 
sented by Scheerer. This is a contribution of value 
to the professional reader as well as the student, 
for there is nowhere else available a comparable ex- 
position of cognitive approaches to psychological 
theory. It brings together cognitive orientations 
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from a wide variety of sources. Here again, as in 
the case of S-R theory, it becomes clearly evident 
that there is no single cognitive theory of psychol- 
ogy; rather there is a common orientation and em- 
phasis which characterizes the efforts of a large and 
disparate set of theorists in tackling psychological 
problems. Sheerer has performed a genuine service, 
not alone for social psychologists, in writing this 
thoughtful chapter. It, like the S-R chapter pre- 
ceding it, suffers most in failing to give adequate 
attention to the weighty theoretical criticisms that 
have been leveled against the cognitive approach. 
Hall end Lindzey present a competent state- 
ment of the elements of orthodox Freudian theory 
and a description of the manner in which psycho- 
analytic theory has influenced the social sciences. 
Presumably because of the requirements of brevity, 
the authors have felt compelled to restrict their 
discussion to Freud’s theory and to make only 
slight reference to neo-Freudians. The absence of 
discussion of the contributions of Fromm, Sullivan, 
and Horney, among others, is especially noticeable 
in view of their important impact upon social psy- 
chology. The chapter is mostly expositional rather 
than critical. A naive student would not from this 
chapter alone be much aided in his thinking about 
the role of this important theoretical position in 
social psychology. It might have served better to 
have concentrated more upon a critical analysis of 
the uses of the psychoanalytic conceptions in social 
psychology and less upon a mere exposition of the 
notions. Certainly there is no scarcity of useful 
statements of the theory in other accessible places. 
Under the heading of field theory, Deutsch pro- 
vides a survey of Kurt Lewin’s approach to social 
psychology. The treatment is straightforward, 
touching upon such principal aspects of Lewin’s 
work as his general way of thinking about psychol- 
ogy as a science, his basic concepts, e.g., life space, 
boundary, tension, etc., his notions of psycho- 
logical change, and his views of action research 
and group dynamics. The chapter is not intended 
as a complete account of all variants of what might 
loosely be called field-theoretical approaches. By 
concentrating solely upon one leading figure it has 
the advantage of providing a fuller picture of that 
position. At the same time. it thereby fails to do 
justice to other field-theoretical approaches, which 
in important respects, may differ from Lewin’s. 
Sarbin has written a provocative chapter on 
role theory—or at least one variant of role theory— 
in social psychology. The account is heavily 
weighted by the author’s own theoretical and re- 
search contributions, which is understandable in 
light of the fact that a psychological type of role 
theory has only recently begun to emerge and the 
author is one of the leading figures in its develop- 
ment. Particularly interesting are the treatments 
of the concept of the self, and of the interaction of 
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self and role. It is just this emphasis upon the self 
concept which has been imperative in converting 
the sociological type of role theory into a useful 
psychological approach. This chapter, more than 
any other of those devoted to contemporary sys- 
tematic positions, constitutes an original contribu- 
tion rather than a review. 

In summary, it is the judgment of the reviewer 
that of the five chapters devoted to systematic 
positions, three—those on S-R theory, field theory, 
and psychoanalytic theory—constitute competent, 
useful, and fairly conventional treatments of the 
respective approaches. They duplicate material 
which may readily be found elsewhere. The re- 
maining two chapters—those on cognitive theory 
and on role theory—constitute more in the nature 
of original contributions, providing material and 
organization not readily found in other places. 

Taken as a whole this first main section on con- 
temporary systematic positions gives a reasonable 
and balanced picture of the theoretical situation in 
social psychology. Its greatest weakness is its fail- 
ure to evaluate and critically to compare these 
various approaches. How effectively does each ap- 
proach deal with various specific problems of social 
psychology? If it were impossible to include such 
questions within each chapter, then it might have 
served profitably to have added a chapter devoted 
especially to such a critical appraisal. As has been 
indicated in an earlier part of this review, the gap 
is too large between the somewhat formalistic ex- 
position of these “‘systems”’ of psychology and the 
concrete social psychological phenomena with 
which they are intended to deal. 

Volume IT begins with nine chapters on research 
methods in social psychology, ranging from general 
questions of experimental design and techniques of 
statistical analysis to comparative methods in 
cross-cultural and animal studies. No student of 
social psychology could fail to benefit from study- 
ing these careful accounts of methodology. Practi- 
tioners in related areas of the social sciences, too, 
will find these chapters invaluable in aiding their 
understanding of the current methodological re- 
sources in this field. As far as this reviewer can 
judge, there are no omissions of important methods 
in these chapters. 

Edwards starts off with a competent discussion 
of problems of experimental design and execution. 
The treatment is necessarily condensed and the 
student would have to refer to other sources for 
additional detail. The methods are not, of course, 
purely those in social psychology, but are rather 
those in general psychological use. 

Special quantitative techniques of applicability 
in social psychology, as well as elsewhere in psy- 
chology, are well described by Mosteller and Bush. 
This contribution is especially valuable in that the 
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material presented is not readily and conveniently 
found in other places. 

The central methodological problem of attitude 
measurement is competently handled by Green. 
Problems of scaling are treated in detail, with full 
attention to latest developments in this burgeoning 
field. Perhaps more space could have been fruit- 
fully devoted to the question of validity of attitude 
measurement, and to the difficult questions con- 
cerning the psychological nature of the dimensions 
in attitude measurement, quite apart from mere 
questions of scaling. 

Observational techniques, which have a critical 
role to play in social psycHological research, are 
treated, in an extremely valuable contribution by 
Heynes and Lippitt. Their discussion includes up 
to date information on various systems for record- 
ing observational data, and it emphasizes the im- 
portant need for more in the way of validity studies 
of observational techniques. 

Lindzey and Borgatta describe the surprisingly 
wide usage of sociometric techniques and the flexi- 
bility of their possible uses. Also, they give a 
healthy antidote in the way of showing the limita- 
tions in the use of the technique and the dangers 
of uncritical use in the absence of sound theoretical 
understanding. 

Maccoby and Maccoby provide a well-balanced 
account of the interview as a tool of social psycho- 
logical research. There is a condensation of 
Berelson’s well-known and excellent book on con- 
tent analysis. Whiting provides a sound but overly 
brief discussion of the cross-cultural method, which 
can give only cursory examination to some of the 
deep methodological problems inherent in this 
crucial method of social psychological research. 

One of the most stimulating contributions in 
the entire volume is that by Hebb and Thompson 
on the social significance of animal studies. Though 
its main function is to indicate the uses of animal 
study as a method of social psychological research, 
in the hands of its authors it becomes much more 
than this—it becomes a vehicle for the presentation 
of certain provocative views about the nature of 
human nature seen in the perspective of animal 
investigations. It is thus calculated to broaden the 
theoretical and methodological vistas of the stu- 
dent of social psychology in an important way. 

The richness and almost bewildering array of 
research studies, findings, and concepts in the field 
of social psychology is well demonstrated by the 
fifteen chapters of Volume II. There is not space 
in this review to do justice to these excellent 
chapters. 

The first section concerns aspects of individual 
functioning in the social context. Social motiva- 
tion is discussed in a thoughtful chapter by 
Gardner Murphy. This chapter serves to provide 
a certain amount of the much needed synthesis of 


the various systematic positions presented in 
Volume I. It is a balanced, scholarly, and intelli- 
gent account of social motivation which stresses 
both the need for study of individuals (and a cor- 
rection of the excesses of conventional notions of 
cultural relativity), and for study of interaction 
patterns of society and the derivations of individual 
motivations therefrom. 

The seriously neglected problems of the percep- 
tion of people are well treated by Bruner and 
Tagiuri who conclude in this vein: 


The first step in reacting to another is forming an 
impression of him. Later reactions depend on this first 
step. If there is to be a science of interpersonal behavior, 
it will rest upon a cornerstone of social perception. If 
for this reason only, far more eflort must be expended 
on the task of discovering how people come to perceive 
other people as they do. 


The central and difficult problem of socializa- 
tion is handied in a stimulating fashion by Child. 
Comprehensive chapters on  psycholinguistics 
(Miller) and humor and laughter (Flugel) round 
out this section. 

The tremendous growth of research on group 
dynamics in the past decade or so is well repre- 
sented in chapters on group preblem solving 
(Kelley and Thibaut), and on psychoiogical as- 
pects of group structure (Riecken and Homans). 
Despite the heroic attempts at creative theoretical 
development in this field, it appears that most of 
the progress is in conceptual clarification and more 
rigorous statement of commonsense observations 
of group behavior. 

Informative and well-conceived chapters are 
presented on mass phenomena (Frown) and 
leadership (Gibb). 

A richly documented treatment of “culture and 
behavior” is written by Kluckhohn, who ends the 
chapter with a discussion of the relations of anthro- 
pology and psychology. Touching in many ways 
upon the same general set of problems is the fol- 
lowing chapter on “national character” (Inkeles 
and Levinson), which proves to be a more sophis- 
ticated account of this tangled problem than has 
hitherto been available. 

The final section of the Handbook deals with ap- 
plications of social psychology in the areas of prej- 
udice and ethnic relations (Harding, et al.), mass 
media of communication (Hovland), industrial 
social psychology (Haire), and voting behavior 
(Lipset, e¢ al.). All are detailed and informative 
critical reviews of the literature in these areas, 
together with some attempt to systematize the 
material and to introduce at least the beginnings 
of conceptual clarification. 

As to comprehensiveness of coverage of applica- 
tions of social psychology in the Handbook, only 
two principal areas seem sadly neglected. The first 
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is the area of economic behavior. It is not to be 
wondered at that the editor chose not to include 
such a topic, for notwithstanding its critical social 
importance, the fact is that it has been tremen- 
dously neglected as a field of social psychological 
inquiry. It constitutes a tempting field for impor- 
tant new social psychological research. The second 
area of neglect is that of ethical behavior. The prob- 
lem is of course mentioned in numerous connections 
in various chapters, but surely if humor and laugh- 
ter merit treatment in a separate chapter, so by all 
means does ethical behavior. But the real fact is 
that there has been a delinquency on the part of 
social psychologists in dealing theoretically, 
methodologically, and experimentally with this 
all-important part of psychology. 

The strengths and virtues of this Handbook are 
so manifest as to require no further mention. Weak- 
nesses that may be present seem due to deficiencies 
in the field of social psychology rather than in the 
editorial judgments. 

To this reviewer, the Handbook has great profit 
in those parts concerned with research methods in 
social psychology, especially latest developments 
in newer areas of techniques, and in those parts 
dealing with concrete research findings; of the the- 
oretical sections, by and large, this is less true. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope for the discovery of 
strikingly new ideas and conceptions iu the field of 
social psychology in its present stage of develop- 
ment. Perhaps there must be a substantially longer 
period of consolidation, conceptual clarification, 
and sheer accumulation of research data, before 
striking theoretical advances can be expected. 
What is noteworthy is the growing up that social 
psychology demonstrates as it comes to grips with 
the scientific logic of the field and with the rela- 
tionships with other social sciences, such as an- 
thropology and sociology, and as it moves rapidly 
toward an emphasis upon quantitative techniques 
and conceptual formalizations. It is important that 
the latter trend be reasonably well balanced by a 
continuing emphasis upon insightful observation 
and interpretation of social behavior. The best and 
most critical method still available to the social 
psychologist is that of observing and thinking about 
the phenomena. As Berelson remarks concerning 
content analysis, a thought that can be extended 
to the whole range of methods in social psychology, 
“In the last analysis, there is no substitute for a 
good idea.” 

Occasionally one hears the view expressed that 
there is not really any field of social psychology as 
such, that it is all “just psychology.” This Hand- 
beok offers convincing evidence that social psy- 
chology is indeed a field in its own right, continu- 
ally growing in the extent to which its methods and 
findings bear intimate relationship with other areas 
of psychology, and at the same time contributing 
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a steady stream of methods and data which are 
uniquely to be found in connection with social 
behavior of individuals and groups. 
Ricwarp S. CRUTCHFIELD 
University of California. 


MOTIVATION AND Prersonaity. By A. H. Maslow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 
411 + xiv. Price $4.50 

As indicated in the preface, “this book was 
started during the years 1935-1936 and was in- 
tended to be a systematic psychology of the older 
type.”’ Thirteen of the eighteen chapters appeared 
as separate articles although the author did have 
an over-all plan into which these separates did fit. 
There have been only slight changes in the chap- 
ters in the preparation of this publication because 
the author felt that his thinking has “stood up 
very well.” In closing the preface, the author 
states, “I must warn the reader that this book pre- 
sents only a portion of the systematic psychology 
I have prepared. As it stands, it presents too rosy 
and optimistic a picture of human nature. Partic- 
ularly conspicuous is the omission of a chapter on 
the limitations imposed upon individual basic-need 
gratification by the fact that other individuals also 
have legitimate needs. I had planned to discuss in 
this chapter the problems of discipline, encultura- 
tion, harmful permissiveness, and the strengthen- 
ing effects of delay and of frustration, conflict and 
deprivation. I had also planned chapters on the 
problem of evil and on the nature of psychological 
illness. If these chapters had been finished in time, 
the picture of human nature presented in this book 
would have been much more inclusive and real- 
istic.”” This may be an unusually long quotation 
from a preface but it seems to this reviewer that 
these statements are vital in the evaluation of this 
book. The over-all impression that must be drawn 
is that this book is essentially a collection of old 
papers already in print and that the important 
contributions which might have made this pub- 
lication justifiable as a new offering are not in- 
cluded. This reviewer has a very strong bias against 
the republication of material, unless it is of out- 
standing value or unobtainable. These papers do 
not seem to qualify on either score but even if they 
did, the author’s direct statement that his omis- 
sions result in a distorted presentation raises even 
further question as to the justification for the pres- 
ent publication. I will attempt to discuss what is 
present, taking into account the omissions where 
possible but making no attempt to guess what 
might have been written. 

The opening chapter has as its thesis the im- 
portance of taking into account the scientist as 
well as the science, and is followed by a second 
chapter with a related theme. The third chapter, 
titled “Holistic-Dynamic Theory in the Study of 
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Personality” is described by the author in the 
preface as having been written about 1940, pub- 
lished in 1943, and “already somewhat dated.” 
This reviewer can only agree. The fourth chapter 
is titled “Preface to Motivation Theory” and pre- 
sents some vital concepts such as treating the indi- 
vidual as a whole; the importance of motivatioris 
behind overt acts; and the dangers of translating 
rat data into human behavior. While these are still 
true they are hardly new or striking. The 1943 
dateline may be the explanation. 

In the following chapter, “A Theory of Human 
Motivation,” the author makes the point that 
“The organism is dominated and its behavior or- 
ganized by unsatisfied needs.” As part of this thesis 
he presents a series of hierarchical needs. These 
needs in the order of their emergence are the phys- 
iological needs, safety needs, belongingness and 
love needs, esteem needs, and the need for self- 
actualization. As a need is satisfied its successor 
emerges. For example, when the physiological 
needs are gratified then the safety needs emerge. 
The author points out that although these tend to 
emerge in the order mentioned, the order is not 
rigid nor are they equally strong in each individual. 
There is no explanation of why these particular 
needs were chosen except the brief comment in the 
introduction to the chapter that “it derives mostly 


from clinical experience.” In this chapter there are 


a number of references to areas such as psycho- 
therapy, classification of personality, and boredom 
and interest, in which the concept of need gratifi- 
cation plays a part. In the following chapter, “A 
Theory of Human Behavior,” the author makes 
the important point that “The organism is domi- 
nated and its behavior organized only by unsatisfied 
needs.”’ He elaborates by pointing out that “If 
hunger is satisfied, it becomes unimportant in the 
current dynamics of the individual” but remains 
potentially important because if this need should 
become unsatisfied it would again rise to play an 
important part in the current dynamics. This 
chapter is followed by one in which the author re- 
evaluates the instinct theory—indicating his belief 
tha! the baby may have been thrown out with the 
cri). Although there are many points with which 
one may agree, some of the bases which the author 
offers for his conclusions seem questionable. For 
example, on page 136 he indicates that “‘on the 
whole it may fairly be said that this approach 
(anti-instinctual) to psychology has failed to solve 
the problem of dynamics .. . it is not necessary to 
go into a detailed argument to substantiate this 
conclusion...” and cites the practice of psy- 
chiatry and related disciplines as evidence of the 
uselessness of the anti-instinctual theories. Waiving 
the need for detailed “argument” seems a little 
arbitrary and the use of clinical practice as evi- 
dence seems questionable. On page 142 a somewhat 
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peculiar line of reasoning appears in his attempt 
to battle the anti-instinctual approach. He dis- 
cusses the fact that a number of activities such as 
sleeping in bed, keeping clean, and competing for 
grades can be frustrated without “hurt” whereas 
the frustration of love, safety, or respect tend to 
result in pathology, and then states that “The 
burden of proof that they (love, safety, etc.) are 
not appreciably instinctoid rests upon anyone who 
denies this.”” Since when has an hypothesis been 
deemed established until disproved? 

As the chapter proceeds, the author grows al- 
most eloquent in his pleas for belief in the basic 
needs as instinctoid, but his arguments are more 
passionate than logically convincing. At other 
points he becomes somewhat derisive of others and 
moralistic in his arguments. “That is to say, we 
learn to love our parents because they feed us and 
in other ways reward us. Love, for this theory, is 
the by-product of a satisfactory business or barter 
arrangement, or, as the advertising people say, it 
is synonymous with customer satisfaction.” Again 
perhaps the 1943 dateline is of importance because 
the plea is developed against the barrenness of con- 
ditioning theory. In marked contrast, the chapter 
which follows, also written in 1943, retains a vital 
flavor as it points out that threat is not necessarily 
inherent in a situation but frequently is dependent 
upon the emotional meaning the specific situation 
has for the specific individual. This concept is tied 
in with his criticism of the psychoanalytic postula- 
tion that aggression is an instinctual destructive 
force. 

The sections on love and self-actualization are 
refreshing because of their emphasis on the con- 
structive forces. Much that follows is interesting 
if for no other reason than this emphasis. Unfor- 
tunately here, too, much of the presentation is 
descriptive rather than explanatory, uncoordi- 
nated, and seemingly a personal rambling which 
touches lightly on areas of interest to the author. 
Frequently the generalizations and dogmatism 
take on disturbing proportions. For example on 
page 306 he states, “Any thoroughgoing study of 
the aims and goals of therapy must expose very 
quickly the inadequate development of current 
personality theory, call into question the basic 
scientific orthodoxy that values have no place in 
science, lay bare the limitations of medical notions 
of health, disease, therapy, and cure, and reveal 
clearly that our culture lacks a usable value 
system.” 

The general style of the book as a whole is pleas- 
ant in its personal quality and sincerity. It is easy 
to see how as individual articles, the sections could 
have been interesting points of departure for dis- 
cussion, but the assembling of these does not result 
in an integrated approach nor the “systematic 
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psychology”’ which the author mentions in the 
preface 
Mortimer M. MEYER 


Los Angeles, California 


INTERVIEWING IN Social Researcu. By Herbert 
H. Hyman, with Wm. J. Cobb, Jacob J 
Feldman, Clyde W. Hart, and Charles H. 
Stember. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 415. Price $8.00 

Social scientists are more dependent upon some 
form of the interview as a technique for gathering 
the data upon which they must base their knowl- 
edge—and therefore their theories—than upon any 
other single tool at their command. In view of its 
importance there have been notably few efforts to 
understand its nature and limitations, or to assess 
systematically its liabilities and assets as method. 
There has been, of course, critical awareness of the 
need for empirical studies. The over-all purpose of 
the present study, “‘to determine and evaluate em- 
pirically the factors that may operate within the 
interview to produce error in the data derived from 
it,” represents a major tep in this direction. 

The authors place the interview within that 
class of methods which yield subjective data—i.e., 
contain direct descriptions of the world of experi- 
ence—and, as such, point out that it is particu- 
larly amenable to the phenomenological approach, 
which they use 

Prior to the development of their own studies, 
existing literature on the interview was searched 
for material suggestive of hypotheses. Models 
found to recur in the literature included, for ex- 
ample such notions as that rapport leads to a 
warm, friendly atmosphere in which it is believed 
that people talk more freely and give more reliable 
data, or, that probing is necessary because atti- 
tudes are complex and require it, or that the inter- 
viewer’s own opinions or ideology are important 
sources of error in that this may be communicated 
to the respondent and influence his statements 
The authors suggest that such models now need to 
be examined empirically, and report field and 
quasi-experimental studies which are designed to 
do 80. 

Data derived from a series of three studies de- 
signed to provide “case studies” of the interview 
method are presented in the effort to clarify, and 
make more operational, the definition of the proc- 
ess. Material from these studies, plus others by 
the authors, also is presented as evidence for the 
nature of interviewer effects. Briefly, the three 
procedures used were: (a) intensive interviews 
with experienced, professional interviewers to gain 
some picture of their experience as a whole, es- 
pecially with respect to their experience with prob- 
ing, and their attitudes toward it, the gratification 
which they felt came from interviewing, their re 
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actions to respondents as persons, and to their 
attitudes; (6) a reconstruction of a series of single 
interviews through reports from both interviewer 
and respondent; and (c) detailed accounts of inter- 
viewer’s experiences while listening to a transcrip- 
tion representing recorded interviews. The authors 
emphasize that these data must be regarded as pro- 
visional and suggestive until more precise methods 
for their verification are devised and used with 
larger groups. 

Examination of the material obtained through 
use of these procedures suggested (a) that inter- 
viewer and respondent may be more detached from 
the social impact of the interview than has been 
assumed. Both the interviewer and the respondent 
may instead direct their attention and interests to 
the question rather than to each other. There is 
suggested here a task-orientation which is found 
by the authors to be an important factor in mini- 
mizing effect, especially from the point of view of 
the interviewer, where the continuum would be 
from ego-involvement to a feeling of professional 
detachment. (b) Regarding the assumptions that 
“good” rapport is an essential to the obtaining of 
valid data, the authors point out that they found 
no evidence of bias in an interview for which the 
interviewer reports marked feelings of hostility 
toward the respondent. However, this finding is 
less convincing, even in view of their own data 
(see [c] below), than is evidence presented else- 
where in the study to the effect that rapport may 
be too good, sensitizing the respondent to social 
aspects of the situation, or causing him to take on 
the coloration of a friendly interviewer. Certainly, 
as the authors suggest, the dimensions, types, and 
desirable forms of rapport need to be considerably 
clarified. (c) Material from the studies is cited 
which indicates that task-orientation may serve to 
liberate the interviewer from feeling the effects of 
tensions and hostilities which may arise during the 
interview. 

Following the rather detailed search for defini- 
tion of the interview process, the authors examine 
in turn (a) sources of effect (effects upon the inter- 
view which may result in error) which derive from 
the interviewer, (6) sources of effect arising from 
respondent reaction in the interview situation, 
(c) sources of effect which may arise from the inter- 
view situation itself, and, (d) sources of effect 
which seem to be a normal part of large-scale in- 
terviewing procedure. 

The chapter which deals with those sources of 
effect which derive from the interviewer is one of 
the fullest, and contains some of the best docu- 
mentation, possibly because the interviewer, not 
the respondent or the situation, has traditionally 
been the focus of attention, and more material is 


available. 
Two main sources of error from within the inter- 
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viewer are examined: those which arise because of 
ideological biases, and those which are the result of 
expectational processes. The authors point out 
that preoccupation with ideological factors—the 
interviewer’s motivation to influence the results to 
bring them into conformity with his own ide- 
ology—as these were communicated to the re- 
spondent, led to neglect of expectational processes 
as a source of bias. Evidence presented here does 
indicate that bias deriving from ideological proc- 
esses is of a secondary order. 

Expectational processes include role-expecta- 
tions, attitude-structure expectations, and prob- 
ability expectations. Attitude-structure expecta- 
tions are defined as those expectations based on a 
tendency for interviewers to believe that a re- 
spondent’s attitudes are unified and organized, 
and therefore rather fully predictable. The experi- 
mental evidence suggests that expectational effects 
are maximized when the content of the interview is 
ambiguous, but still must be coded or otherwise 
interpreted and reported by the interviewer. Pre- 
sumably, coding will be in the direction of expecta- 
tion, which aids the interviewer in the resolution 
of his task. 

The chapter on respondent reactions to the in- 
terview situation is especially interesting, both 
because much less has been done from the point of 
view of possible sources of error deriving directly 
from the respondent, and because it calls sharply 
to account some widely held beliefs regarding 
“good” interview procedure. Respondents seem 
usually to be regarded as though, like the Auto 
mat, each will automatically give the required re- 
sponse when the coin (question) is placed in the 
slot and the handle turned. It is refreshing to find 
an effort to probe the impact of the interview situ- 
ation on the respondent and, in turn, his reactions 
on the interview situation 

Remarking on the prevalent assumption that 
respondent involvement in the interview is good, 
the authors comment that the nature of the in- 
volvement may be much more important than its 
degree, and suggest further that, whereas rapport 
may be a function of total involvement, validity 
may be a function of task involvement. 

Perhaps the most interesting point made here 
is that reactional effects arising from the inter- 
personal nature of the interview seem to be a func- 
tion of social rather than of total involvement. 
Those situations, for example, where distance he- 
tween interviewer and respondent may be reduced 
to the point of arousing like identifications, “we 
girls,” etc. However, there is evidence that rapport 
itself bears no necessary relation to group member- 
ship, although differences in group membership 
between interviewer and respondent may give rise 
to expectational processes which may bias the ma- 
terial obtained. 
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Evidence is presented to demonstrate that in- 
terview effects may be mediated by specific factors 
which may be present in the interview situation 
itself. For example, lack of carefully structured 
procedure may leave the interviewer relatively 
more free to probe, or to select that which is re- 
corded, thus maximizing the possibility of error 
Or, errors may be expected to increase as the 
respondent is given relatively greater freedom of 
choice in responding. 

Interviewer effects which may be expected 
under “normal operating conditions” of the public 
opinion poll, together with suggested methods for 
their reduction or control are discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter. The final two chapters in the book 
present methods, largely mathematical and statis- 
tical, for the detection and control of errors which 
may arise in the interview situation. Five major 
ways in which such control may be effected are 
suggested, together with examples and critical 
analyses of each. These chapters should be of 
especial value to social scientists as they develop 
methodology for specific studies. 

The findings reported in this book do not call to 
account previous assumptions regarding the proc- 
esses active within the interview situation in the 
sense of negating or replacing them so much as 
they clarify, extend, and place them in perspec- 
tive. Always explicit in the discussion of each error 
source is its place within the total interview situa- 
tion, in interaction other error sources, 
counterbalancing factors, and as a part of an u3- 
terview which takes place at a particular time 
within a complex social situation. The authors of 
this study have succeeded in raising a number of 
points which are provocative. Although the evi- 
dence supporting some of the hypotheses remains 
meager, there is a real contribution in the explica- 
tion of problems, and in pointing the way toward 
further empirically based understanding of the 
interactions involved in an 


with 


intricacies of the 
interview situation 

This book should have a wide audience. It is of 
primary importance, perhaps, to social scientists 
as they must consider the interview as method, 
but it is of real importance in stimulating more 
critical evaluation of the process by clinicians and 
by psychiatrists. These latter groups, together 
with those investigators who must work with the 
more intensive interview, may well question 
whether interview effects may vary direct!y with 
the depth of the material sought, with the fre- 
quency and number of interviews held with an 
individual, with the role of the interviewer with 
respect to possible direct effect on the life of the 
respondent, and with the effect of unidentified, or 
nonspecified variables such as intelligence, per- 
sonality variables, and education 

Yet another extension is suggested when the 
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interview is conceived as communication in the 
more subtle sense suggested by Rapoport’ when he 
states that there may be no communication pos- 
‘ sible without shared experiences: i.e., for there to 
be real understanding or agreement—or disagree- 
ment—the words which are used must mean the 
same thing (stand for the same experiences). 
Before coding a respondent’s response, an inter- 
viewer should be reasonably sure that the respond- 
ent means what the coding ‘mplies that he means. 


' Rapoport, A. Operational Philosophy. 
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The present study takes a long step in this direc- 
tion, but stops with the assumption that error 
arises when the interviewer codes ambiguous ma- 
terial in the direction of his own expectations. It 
might well be that error in coding might result 
from assumed similarity of meaning of unambig- 
uous material, where the interviewer and respond- 
ent experiences were actually different with respect 
to the meaning with which they invested the ma- 
terial in question. 

Leota Lone JANKE 

Harvard School of Public Health. 
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